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tolerable  success  ;  but,  wlien  they  heard  of  Antiochus^s 
defeat,  and  found  that  the  ambassadors  they  had  sent 
to  Rome,  were  returning  from  thence,  without  being 
able  to  obtain  any  of  their  demands,  and  that  Fulvius, 
the  consul,  was  actually  marching  against  them,  they 
were  seized  with  real  alarms.  Finding  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  resist  the  Romans  by  force  of 
arms,  they  again  had  recourse  to  entreaties  ;  and,  in 
order  to  enforce  them,  they  engaged  the  Athenians 
and  Rhodians  to  join  their  ambassadors  to  those  whom 
they  were  going  to  send  to  Rome,  in  order  to  sue  for 
peace. 

The  consul  being  arrived  in  Greece,  he,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Epirbts,  had  laid  siege  to  Ambracia,  in 
which  was  a  strong  garrison  of  Etolians,  who  had 
made  a  vigorous  defence.  However,  being  at  last 
persuaded  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
hold  out  long  against  the  Roman  arms,  they  sent 
new  ambassadors  to  the  consul,  investing  them  with 
full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  any  conditions. 
Thfise  which  were  proposed  to  them,  being  judged 
exceedingly  severe,  the  ambassadors,  notwidistanding 
their  full  powers,  desired  that  leave  might  be  granted 
them  to  consult  the  assembly  once  more  ;  but  the 
members  of  it  were  displeased  with  them  for  it,  and 
therefore  sent  them  back,  with  orders  to  termuiate  the 
affair.  During  this  interval,  the  Athenian  and  Rho- 
dian  ambassadors,  whom  the  senate  had  sent  back  to 
the  consul,  were  come  to  him,  to  whom  Amynander 
had  also  repaired.  I'he  latter,  having  great  credit  in 
the  city  of  Ambracia,  where  he  had  spent  many  years 
of  his  banishment,  prevailed  with  the  inhabitants  to 
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fiuiTender  themselves,  at  last,  to  the  consul.  A  peace 
was  also  granted  to  the  Etolians.  The  chief  conditions 
rfthe  treaty  were  as  follows  ;  they  should  first  deliver 
up  their  arms  and  horses  to  the  Romans  ;  should  pay 
them  one  thousand  talents  of  silver,  about  an  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  half  to  be  paid  down  directly ; 
should  restore  to  both  the  Romans,  and  their  allies,  all 
the  deserters  and  prisoners ;  should  look  upon,  as 
their  enemies  and  friends,  all  those  who  were  such  to 
the  Romans  ;  in  fine,  should  give  up  forty  hostages, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  consul.  Their  ambassadors  be- 
ing arrived  in  Rome,  to  ratify  the  treaty  there,  they 
found  the  people  highly  exasperated  against  the  Eto- 
lians, as  well  on  account  of  their  past  conduct,  as  the 
Gon^laints  made  ag^nst  them,  by  Philip,  in  his  letters 
written  on  that  head.  At  last,  however,  the  senate 
were  moved  by  their  entreaties,  and  those  of  the  am- 
bassadors of  Athens  and  Rhodes,  who  concurred  in 
them  ;  and,  therefore,  they  ratified  the  treaty,  con- 
fbnnably  to  the  conditions  which  the  consul  had  pre- 
scribed.  The  Etolians  were  permitted  to  pay,  in 
gdd,  the  sum  imposed  on  them,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  every  piece  of  gold  should  be  estimated  at  ten 
times  the  value  of  ten  pieces  of  silver,  of  the  same 
weight,  which  shows  the  proportion  between  gold  and 
silver  at  that  time. 

^  Fulvius,  the  consul,  after  he  had  terminated  the 
war  with  the  Etolians,  crossed  into  the  island  of  Ce- 
phalenia,  in  order  to  subdue  it  All  the  cities,  at  the 
first  summons,  surrendered  immediately.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Same  only,  after  submitting  to  the  conqueror, 

^  V\r,\.  suTiii.  n.  28— S©. 
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were  sorry  for  what  they  had  done ;  and^  accordinglyt 
shut  their  gates  against  the  Romans,  which  oUiged 
them  to  besiege  it  in  fbmu  Same  made  a  vary  vig(n:« 
ous  defence,  insomuch  diat  it  was  four  months  before 
the  consul  could  take  it. 

From  thence  he  went  to  Peloponnesus,  whither 
he  was  called  by  the  people  of  E^um  and  Sparta, 
to  decide  the  differences  which  interrupted  their  tran- 
quillity. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  Acheans  had,  from 
time  immemorial)  been  held  at  E^um.  But  Plulo- 
pemen,  who  then  was  an  officer  of  state,  resolved  to 
change  that  custom,  and  to  cause  the  assembly  to  be 
held  successively  in  all  tiie  cities  which  formed  the 
Achean  league ;  and,  that  very  year  he  summoned  it  to 
Argos.  The  consul  would  not  oppose  this  motion  ; 
and,  though  his  inclination  led  him  to  favour  the  inhab- 
itants of  Egium,  because  he  thought  their  cause  the 
most  just ;  yet,  seeing  that  the  other  party  would  ccr- 
tainly  prevail,  he  withdrew  from  the  assembly^  without 
declaring  his  opinion. 

^  But  the  a&ir  relating  to  Sparta  was  still  more 
intricate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  greater  importance. 
Those,  who  had  been  banished  from  that  city  by  Nabis 
the  tyrant,  had  fortified  themselves  in  towns  and  castles 
along  the  coast,  and  from  thence  infested  the  Spartans* 
The  latter  had  attacked,  in  the  night,  one  of  those 
towns,  called  Las,  and  carried  it,  but  were  soon  afta* 
driven  out  of  it.  This  enterprise  alarmed  the  exiles, 
and  obliged  them  to  have  recourse  to  the  Acheans. 
Philopemen,  who,  at  that  time,  was  in  emptoyment^ 

c  Lift  L  izztiii.  R.  3^-^34 
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secretly  fkyonred  the  exiles  ;  and  endeavoured»  on  aU 
oocasioiiSy  to  lessen  the  credit  and  authority  of  Sparta* 
On  his  motion,  a  decree  was  enacted,  the  purport  of 
which  was,  that  Quindus  and  the  Romans,  having 
put  the  towns  and  castles  of  the  seacoast  of  Laconia 
under  the  protection  of  the  Acheans,  and  having  for* 
bid  the  Lacedemonians  access  to  it;  and  the  latter 
having,  however,  attacked  the  town  called  Las,  and 
killed  some  of  the  inhabitants  ;  the  Achean  assembly 
demanded,  that  the  cohtrivers  of  that  massacre  should 
be  delivered  up  to  them  ;  and,  that  otherwise,  they 
should  be  declared  violators  of  the  treaty.  Ambassa- 
dors were  deputed  to  give  them  notice  of  thb  decree. 
A  demand,  made  in  so  haughty  a  tone,  exceedingly 
exa^erated  the  Lacedemcmians.  They  immediately 
put  to  deatb  thirty  of  those  who  had  held  a  corres* 
pondence  with  Philopemen,  and  the  exiles  ;  dissolved 
Aeir  alfiance  with  the  Acheans,  and  sent  ambassadors 
toFttlvius,  the  consul,  who  wa9  then  in  Cephalenia,  in 
mdcr  to  .put  Sparta  under  the  protection  of  the  Ro- 
Bians,  and  to  entreat  him  to  come  and  take  possession 
of  it.  When  the  Acheans  received  advice  of  what 
had  been  transacted  in  Sparta,  they  unanimously 
declared  war  against  that  city,  which  began  by  some 
slight  incursions,  both  by  sea  and  land ;  the  season 
being  too  far  advanced  for  undertaking  any  thing  con* 
siderable. 

The  consul,  being  arrived  in  Peloponnesus,  heard 
bodi  parties  in  a  public  assembly.  The  debates  were 
exceedingly  warm,  and  carried  to  a  great  height  on 
bodi  si&s.  Without  qpming  to  any  determination, 
the  firtt  thing  he  did,  waS|  to  command  them  to  lay 
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down  their  arms,  and  to  send  their  respective  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome ;    and,  accordingly,  they   repaired 
thither  immediately,  and  were  admitted  to  audience. 
The  league  with  the  Acheans  was  in  great  consideration 
at  Ronie  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Romans  did  not 
care  to  disgust  the  Lacedemonians  entirely.      The 
senate,  therefore,  returned  an  obscure  and  ambiguous 
answer,  which  has  not  come  down  to  usj  whereby 
the  Acheans  might  flatter  themselves,  that  they  were 
allowed  full  power  to  infest  Sparta ;  and,  the  Spartans, 
that  such  power  was  very  much  limited  and  restrained. 
The  Acheans  extended  it  as  they  thought  proper. 
Philopemen  had  been  continued  in  his  employment  of 
first  magistrate.     He  marched  the  army  to  a  small 
distance  from  Sparta,  without  loss  of  time  ;  and  again 
demanded  to  have  those  persons  surrendered  to  him, 
who,  had  concerted  the  enterprise  against  the  town  of 
Las ;  declaring,  that  they  should  not  be  condemned, 
or  punished,  till  after  being  heard.     Upon  this  prom- 
ise, those  who  had  been  nominated  expressly  set  out, 
accompanied  by  several  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens, 
who  looked  upon  their  cause  as  their  own,  or  rather, 
as  that  of  the  public.     Being  arrived  at  the  camp  of 
the  Acheans,  they  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  the 
exiles  at  die  head  of  the  army.     The  latter,  advancing 
out   of  the  camp,  came  to  them  with  an  insulting 
air,  and  began  to  vent  the  most  injurious  expressions 
against  them  ;  after  this,  tlie  quarrel  growing  warmer, 
they  fell  upon  them  with  great  violence,  and  treated 
them  very  ignominiously.     In  vain  did  the  Spartans 
implore  both  gods  and  men,^and  claimed  the  right  of 
nations  ;  the  rabble  of  the  Acheans,  animated  by  die 
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seditious  cries  of  the  exiles,  joined  with  them,  not* 
withstanding  the  protection  due  to  ambassadors,  and 
in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  supreme  magistrate. 
Seventeen  were  immediately  stoned  to  death,  and 
seventy  three  rescued  by  the  magistrate  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  furious  wretches.  It  was  not  that  he 
intended,  in  any  manner,  to  pardon  them  ;  but  he 
would  not  have  it  said,  that  they  had  been  put  to  death 
without  being  heard.  The  next  day,  they  were 
brought  before  that  enraged  multitude,  who,  almost 
without  so  much  as  hearing  them,  condemned,  atid 
executed  them  all. 

The  reader  will  naturally  suppose,  that  so  unjust,  so 
cruel  a  treatment,  thtew  the  Spartans  into  the  deepest 
affliction,  and  filled  them  with  alarms.  Th^  Acheans 
imposed  the  same  conditions  upon  them,  as  they  would 
have  done  on  a  city  that  had  been  taken  by  storm* 
They  gave  orders  that  the  walls  should  be  demolished ; 
that  all  such  mercenaries  as  the  tyrants  had  k^pt  in 
their  service,  should  leave  Laconia;  that  the  slaves 
whom  those  tyrants  had  set  at  liberty,  and  there  were 
a  great  number  of  them,  should  also  be  obliged  to 
depart  the  country  in  a  certain  limited  time,  upon  pain 
of  being  seized  by  the  Acheans,  and  sold  or  carried 
wheresoever  they  thought  proper  ;  that  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  Lycurgus  should  be  annulled.  In  fine, 
that  the  Spartans  should  be  associated  in  the  Achean 
league,  with  whom  they  should  thenceforth  form  but 
one  body,  and  follow  the  same  customs  and  usages. 

The  Lacedemonians  were  not  much  afflicted  at  the 
demolition  of  their  walls  ;  with  which  they  began  the 
czecutiim  of  the  orders  prescribed  them  ;  and  indeed 
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it  was  no  great  misfortune  to  tfaenu  ^  Sparta  had  long 
subsisted  without  any  other  walls  or  defence  but  the 
bravery  of  its  citizens*  *  Pausanias  informs  us,  that 
the  walls  of  Sparta  were  begun  to  be  built'  in  the 
time  of  the  inroads  of  Demetrius,  and  afterwards  of 
Pyrrhus ;  but  that  they  had  been  completed  by  Nabis. 
Livy  relates  also  that  the  grants,  for  their  own  secu- 
rity, had  fortified  with  walls,  all  such  parts  of  the  d^ 
as  were  most  open  and  accessible.  The  Spartans  were 
therefore  not  much  grieved  at  the  demoliticm  of  these 
walls.  But  it  was  with  inexpressible  regret  they  saw 
the  exiles,  who  had  caused  its  destruction,  returning 
into  it,  and  who  might  justly  be  considered  as  its  most 
cruel  enemies.  %>arta,  enervated  by  this  last  blow» 
lost  all  its  pristine  vigor,  and  was  for  many  years  de* 
pendent  on,  and  subjected  to  the  Acheans.  <  The  most 
fiital  circumstance  with  regard  to  Sparta,  was,  the 
abolition  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  condn« 
ued  in  force  seven  hundred  years,  and  had  been  the 
source  of  all  its  grandeur  and  glory. 

^  Fuent  quondam  sine  maro  Sparta.  Tyranni  nuper  locis  patentibus 
planisque  objecerant  murum  ;  altiora  loca  et  dHficitiora  aditu  statioiubiis 
amaterampro  aunimeirto  objeetis  tutabantur.    Liv.  L  xxziv. n.  38. 

Spartan!  urbem,  quam  semper  armis  non  muris  defenderant,  turn 
eontra  responsa  fatomm  et  veterem  majorum  gloriam,  armis  diffisi, 
naronim  presidio  indudont.  Tantam  eos  degeneravisse  a  majoribus^ 
ut  cum  multb  seculii.  murus  urbi  civium  virtus  ftierit,  tunc  elves  sal- 
vos se  fore  non  existimaverint,  nisi  intra  muros  laterant  Justin.  !• 
:ar*  c  5. 

•  In  Achaiac.  p.  413. 

'Justin  informs  us,  that  SparU  was  fortified  with  walls,  at  the  time 
that  Cassander  meditated  the  invasion  of  Greece. 

c  Nulla  res  tanto  erat  damno,  quam  ditciplina  Lycurgi>  cui  per  sep* 
tingtntos  annos  astueverant,  sublata.    hir. 
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This  cruel  treatment  of  so  renowned  a  city  as 
Sparta,  does  Philopemen  no  honour^  but,  on  the  con* 
traiy,  seems  to  be  a  great  blot  in  bis  reputation.  Plu- 
tarch, who  justly  ranks  him  among  the  greatest 
captains  of  Greece,  does  but  just  glance  at  this  action^ 
aod  says  only  a  word  or  two  of  it.  It  must  indeed  be 
confessed,  that  the  cause  of  the  exiles  was  favourable 
k  itself.  They  had  Agesipolis  at  their  head,  to  whom 
the  kingdom  of  Sparta  rightfully  belonged ;  and  they 
had  been  all  expelled  their  country  by  the  tyrants;  but^ 
so  q>en  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  to  whicli 
Philopemen  gave  at  least  occasion,  if  he  did  not  con* 
scDt  to  it,  cannot  be  excused  in  any  manner. 

^  It  appears,  from  a  fragment  of  Polybius,  that  thf 
Lacedemonians  made  complaints  at  Rome  against 
i%iIopemen,  as  having,  by  this  equally  unjust  and 
cruel  action,  defied  die  power  of  the  republic  of  RomCp 
and  insolted  its  majesty.  It  was  a  long  time  be&re 
they  could  obtain  leave  to  be  heard.  At  last,'  Lepidus 
the  consul  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Achean  confederacy, 
to  complain  of  the  treatment  which  the  Lacedemo* 
nians  had  met  with.  However,  Philopemen  and  tht 
Acbeans  sent  an  ambassador,  Nicodemus  of  £lis,  to 
Rome,  to  justify  their  conduct. 

^  In  the  same  campaign,  and  almost  at  the  same 
time  that  Fulvius  the  consul  terminated  the  war  with 
the  Etolians,  Manlius,  the  other  consul,  terminated 
tiuit  with  tbe  Gauls.    I  have  taken  notice  elsewhere^ 

*  Polyb.  in  Legat  c.  xxxvii. 
5  A.  M.  38ir.    Ants  J-  C.  IST. 
k  Liv.  L  juuwUi.  a.  12—27.    Polyb.  in  Excerpt  Lcgat.  29-'35. 
VOL.    7.  3 
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of  the  inroad  those  nations  had  made  into  differeqt 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  under  Brennus.  The 
Gauls  in  question  had  settled  in  that  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  called,  from  their  name,  Gallo  Grccia,  or 
Galatia;  and  formed  three  bodies,  three  different 
statesi  the  Tolistobogi,  the  Trocmi,  and  Tectosages. 
These  had  made  themselves  formidable  to  all  the  na- 
tions round,  and  spread  terror  and  alarms  on  all  sides. 
The  pretence  made  use  of  for  declaring  war  against 
them,  was,  their  having  aided  Antiorhus  with  troops. 
Immediately  after  L*  Scipio  had  resigned  the  com- 
mand of  his  army  to  Manlius,  the  latter  set  out  from 
EphesuS)  and  marched  against  the  Gauls.  K  Eume- 
nes  had  not  been  then  at  Rome,  he  would  have  been 
of  great  service  to  him  in  his  march ;  however,  his 
brother  Attains  supplied  his  place,  and  was  the  con- 
sul's gpide.  The  Gauls  had  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion in  every  part  of  this  country,  which  they  had  sub- 
dued by  the  power  of  their  arms,  and  bad  not  met 
with  the  least  opposition.  Manlius  judged  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  harangue  his  forces  on  this 
occasion,  before  they  engaged  the  enemy.  **  I  am  no 
ways  surprised,"  says  he, "  that  the  Gauls  should  have 
made  their  names  formidable  to,and  spread  the  strongest 
terror  in  die  minds  of  nations,  of  so  soft  and  effeminate 
a  cast  as  the  Asiatics.  Their  tall  stature,  their  fair 
flowing  hair,  which  descends  to  their  waists ;  their 
unwieldy  bucklers,  their  long  swords  ;  add  to  this, 
their  songs,  their  cries,  and  howlings,  at  the  first  on- 
set ;  the  dreadful  clashing  of  their  arms  and  shields  ; 
all  this  may,  mdeed,  intimidate  men  not  accustomed 
to  them ;  but  not  you,  O  Romans^  whose  victorious 
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arms  have  so  often  triumphed  over  that  nation.  Be- 
sides, experience  has  taught  you,  that  after  the  Gauls 
have  spent  their  first  fire,  an  obstinate  resistance  blunts 
the  edge  of  their  courage,  as  well  as  their  bodily 
strength  ;  and  that  then,  quite  incapable  of  supporting 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  fatigue,  dust,  and  thirst,  their  arms 
iaii  from  their  hands,  and  they  sink  down,  quite  tired 
and  exhausted.  Do  not  imagine  these,  t!ie  ancient 
Gauls,  inured  to  fatigues  and  dangers.  The  luxurious 
plenty  of  die  country  they  have  invaded,  the  soft  tem- 
perature of  the  air  they  breathe,  the  effeminacy  and 
delicacy  of  the  people  among  whom  they  inhabit,  have 
entirely  enervated  them.  They  now  are  no  more  thap 
Phrygians,  in  Gallic  armour ;  and  the  only  circum- 
stance I  fear  is,  that  you  will  not  reap  much  honour 
by  the  defeat  of  a  rabble  of  enemies,  so  unworthy  of 
disputing  victory  with  Romans.'* 

It  was  a  general  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  ancient 
Gauls,  that  a  sure  way  to  conquer  them,  was,  to  let 
them  exhaust  their  first  fire,  which  immediately  was 
deadened  by  opposition  ;  and  that,  when  once  this 
edge  of  their  vivacity  was  blunted,  they  had  lost  all 
strength  and  vigor  ;  that  their  bodies  were  even  inca- 
pable of  sustaining  the  slightest  fatigues  long,  or  of 
withstanding  the  sunbeams,  when  they  darted  with 
ever  so  little  violence  ;  that,  as  tliey  were  more  than 
men  in  the  beginning  of  an  action,  they  were  less  than 
women  at  the  conclusion  of  it.  \G alios  primo  impetu 
firoces  esse  J  quos  sustinere  satis  sit ;  Gallarum  quidetn 
ettam    corpora   hitolcrantissima    laboris  atquc    astus 
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Jluere;  prima fue  eorum  pra^lia  plus  quant  xnromffh^ 
postrcma  minus  quamjeminarum  esse. 

Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with   the  genius 
and  character  of  the  modern  French,  entertain  very 
near  the  same   idea   of  them.     However,  the  late 
trimsactions  in   Italy,  and  especially  on   the  Rhine, 
must    have    undeceived    them    in  that   particular, 
Thou:<h    I   am  veiy  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
the  Greeks  and   Romans,   I   question  whether  they 
ever  discovered   greater    patience,    resdution,    and 
bravery,  than^he  French  did  at  the  siege  of  Philipsr 
bufj^h.     I  do  not  speak  merely  of  the  generals  and 
officers  ;  courage  being  natural  to,  and,  in  a  manner, 
inherent  in  them  ;    but,  even  the  common  soldiers 
showed  such  an  ardour,  intrepidity,  and  greatness  of 
soul,  as  amazed  the  generals.     The  sight  of  an  army, 
formidable  by  its  numbers,  and  still  more  so,  by  the 
fame  and  abilities  of  the  prince  who  commanded  it, 
served  onlv  to  animate  them  the  more.     During  the 
whole  course  of  this  long  and  laborious  siege,  in  which 
they  sufft  red  so  much  by  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  and 
the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  by  the  violence  of  the  rains,  and 
inundations  of  the  Rhine  ;  they  never  once  breathed 
the  least  murmur  or  complaint.     They  were  seen 
wadmg  through  great  floods,  where  they  were  up  to 
the  shoulders  in  water,  carrying  their  clothes  and  arms 
over  their  heads  ;   and,  afterwards  marching,   quite 
uncovered,  on  the  outside  of  the  trenches,  full  of  water, 
exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  enen^y ;  and  then, 
advancing  with  intrepidity  to  the  front  of  the  attack, 
demanding,  with  the  loudest  shouts,  that  the  enemy 
should  not  be  allowed  capitulation  of  any  kind ;  and. 
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ID  dread  »>  other  circumstance,  but  their  being  doiied 
the  opportunity  of  signalizir^  their  courage  and  zed 
^tiil  more,  by  stormfaig  die  city.  What  I  now  rckte 
is  umversaily  known.  The  most  noble  sentiments  of 
faonocn*,  bravery,  and  intrepidity,  must  necessarily  have 
lAcn  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  our  countrymen ;  other- 
wisc^  they  could  not  have  roused  at  once  so  gloriously 
in  a  first  campaign,  after  having  been,  in  a  manner^ 
asleep,  during  a  twenty  years  peace. 

Tlie  testimony  which  LewisX  V.  thought  it  incum- 
bent  on  him  to  give  them,  is  so  glorious  to  the  nation, 
and  even  r^ects  so  bright  a  lustre  on  the  king,  that  I 
am  persuaded  n<Mie  of  my  readers  will  be  displeased 
to  find  it  inserted  here  entire.  If  this  digression  is  not 
aOowable  in  a  history  like  this,  methinks  it  is  pardon- 
able, and  even  laudaWe,  in  a  Frenchman,  fired  with 
zeal  (or  his  king  and  country, 

THE   king's   letter   TO   THB   MARSHAL   D'ASFELDT. 

**  COUSIN, 

"I  am  entirely  sensible  of  the  important  service 
you  have  done  me  in  taking  Philipsburgh,  Nothing 
less  than  your  courage  and  resolution  could  have  sur- 
mounted the  obstacles  to  that  enterprise,  occasioned  by 
the  inundations  of  the  Rhine.  You  have  had  the  satis- 
faction to  see  your  example  inspire  the-  officers  and 
soldiers  with  the  same  sentiments.  I  caused  an 
account  to  be  sent  me  daily,  of  all  the  transactions 
(rf'that  siege,  and  always  observed,  that  die  ardour  and 
patience  of  my  troops  increased,  in  proportion  to  the 
'difficulties  that  arose,  either  from  the  swelling'of  the 
floods,  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  or  the  fire  of  the 
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place.  Eveiy  kind  of  success  may  be  expected  from 
so  valiant  a  nation  ;  and  I  enjoin  you  to  inform  the 
general  officers,  and  others,  and  even  the  whole  army, 
that  I  am  highly  satisfied  with  them.  You  need  not 
doubt  my  having  the  same  sentiments  with  regard  to 
you  ;  to  assure  you  of  which  is  the  sole  motive  of  this 
letter ;  and,  cousin,  I  beseech  the  Almiglity  to  have 
you  in  his  keeping,  and  direct  you. 

«  Vewtaics,  July  23, 1734.'* 


now  return  to  the  history.  After  Manlius  had 
ended  the  speech  repeated  above,  the  army  discovered, 
by  their  shouts,  how  impatiently  they  desired  to  be  led 
against  the  enemy  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  consul  enter- 
ed their  territories.  The  Gauls  did  not  once  sus- 
pect that  the  Romans  would  invade  them,  as  their 
country  lay  so  remote  from  them ;  and,  therefore, 
were  not  prepared  to  oppose  them.  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  they  made  a  long  and  vigorous  resist- 
ance. They  laid  wait  for  Manlius  in  defiles ;  disputed 
the  passes  with  him  ;  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
strongest  fortresses,  and  retired  to  such  eminences  as 
they  thought  inaccessible.  However,  the  consul,  so 
far  from  being  discouraged,  followed,  and  forced  them 
wherever  he  came.  He  attacked  them  separately, 
stormed  their  cities,  and  defeated  them  in  several 
engagements.  I  shall  not  descend  to  particulars,  which 
were  of  little  importance,  and,  consequently^  would 
only  tire  the  reader.  The  Gauls  were  obliged,  at  last, 
to  submit,  and  to  confine  themselves  within  the  limits 
prescribed  them. 

By  this  victory,  the  Romans  delivered  the  whole 
country  from  the  perpetual  terrors  it  was  under,  from 
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tbose  barbarians,  who  hitherto  had  done  nothing  but 
barrass  and  plunder  their  neighbours.  So  happy  a 
tranquillity  was  restored  on  this  side,  that  the  empire 
of  the  Romans  was  established  there,  from  the  river 
Halys  to  mount  Taurus  ;  and  the  kings  of  Syria  were 
for  ever  excluded  from  all  Asia  Minor.  "*  We  are 
told,  that  Antiochusa  said,  on  this  occasion, ,  that  he 
was  highly  obliged  to  the  Romans,  for  having  freed 
him  from  the  cares  and  troubles,  which  the  govern- 
ment of  so  vast  an  extent  of  country  must  necessarily 
have  brought  upon  him. 

*"  Fulvius,  one  of  the  consuls,  returned  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  preside  in  the  assembly.  The  consulate  was 
^ven  to  M.Valerius  Messala,  and  C.  Livius  Salinator. 
The  instant  the  assembly  broke  up,  Fulvius  returned 
to  his  own  province.  Himself,  and  Manlius,  his  col- 
league, were  continued  in  the  command  of  the  armies 
for  a  year,  in  quality  of  proconsuls. 

Manlius  had  repaired  to  Ephesus,  to  settle,  with  the 
ten  commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
senate,  the  most  important  articles  of  their  commission. 
The  treaty  of  peace  wid)  Antipchus  was  confirmed,  as 
also  that  which  Manlius  had  concluded  with  the  Gauls. 
Ariarathes,  king  of  Capfrndocia,  had  been  sentenced 
to  pay  the  Romans  six  hundred  talents,  six  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  for  having  assisted  Antiochus ; 
however,  half  this  sura  was  accepted,  at  the  request 

■  Ctc.  Oral,  pro  Dejot.  n.  xxxvi.    Val.  Max.  LIy.  c.  1. 

"  Antiochus  ma^ut ;  dicere  est  solitus,  benigne  sibi  a  populo  Ro- 
MMno  esse  'factum,  quod  nimis  magna  procuratione  liberatue,  modicis 
tpii  terminls  ut  e  retur.     Cic . 

o  A.  M-  ^816.    Ant.  J.  C.  188.     Liv.  I.  xxxviii.  n.  SS. 
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of  EumeneS)  who  was  to  many  his  daugfaten  Maaliua 
made  a  present  to  Eumenes,  of  all  the  elephants  which 
Antiochus,  according  to  the  treaty^  had  dclivertd  up 
to  the  Romans.  He  repassed  into  Europe,  with  his 
forces,  after  having  admitted  the  deputies  of  the  ser- 
eral  cities  to  audience,  and  settled  the  chief  difficulties. 

^  Antiochus  was  very  much  puzzled  how  to  raise 
the  -sum  he  was  to  pay  the  Romans.  He  made  a 
progress  through  the  eastern  provinces,  in  order  to 
kvy  thfe  tribute  which  the y  owed  him  ;  and  left  the 
regency  of  Syria,  during  his  absence,  to  Seleucus,  his 
son,  whom  he  had  declared  his  presumptive  heir. 
Being  arrived  in  the  province  of  Elymais,  he  was  in^ 
formed,  that  there  was  a  very  considerable  treasure  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus.  This  was  a  strong  temp- 
tation to  a  prince,  who  had  litde  regard  for  religion, 
4nd  was  in  extreme  want  of  money.  Accordingly, 
upon  a  false  pretence  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  prov- 
ince had  rebelled  against  him,  he  entered  the  temple, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  and  carried  off  all  the  riches 
which  had  been  kept  there,  very  religiously,  during  a 
long  series  of  years.  However,  the  people,  exasper- 
ated by  this  sacrilege,  rebelled  against  him,  ai»d  mur- 
dered him,  with  all  his  followers.  ^Aurelius  Victor 
says,  that  he  was  killed  by  some  of  his  own  offii  ers, 
Avhom  he  had  beat,  one  day, when  he  was  heated  with 
liquor. 

This  prince   was  highly  worthy  of  praise,  for  his 
hunjanity,  clemency,  and  liberality.     A  decree,  which 

p  A.  M.  38ir.     Ant.  J.  C.  187:    Diod.  in  Excerpt   p.  29a     Justin. 
I  xxxiii.  c.  2.     Hieron.  in  Dan«c.xi. 

1  De  riris  illust  c,  54. 
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)ieare  told  he  enacted,  whereby  he  gave  his  subjects 
pennission,  and  even  coimnanded  them  not  to  obey  his 
onfinanceS)  in  case  they  should  be  found  to  interfere 
with  the  lawS)  shows  that  he  had  a  high  regard  for 
JQsdce.  Till  the  age  of  fifty,  he  had  behaved,  on  all 
occasions>  with  such  bravery,  prudence,  and  appUca* 
tion^  as  had  given  success  to  all  his  enterprise^,  and 
acquired  him  the  title  of  the  Gre^t.  But,  from  that 
tim^,  his  wisdom,  as  well  as  application,  had  de* 
dined  very  much,  and  his  affairs  in  proportion.  His 
oondact  in  the  war  against  the  Romans ;  the  little 
advantage  he  reaped  by,  or  rather  contempt  for  the  wise 
oounsels  of  Hannibal ;  the  ignominious  peace  he  was 
obliged  to  accept;  these  circumstances  sullied  the 
^vj  of  his  former  successes ;  and  his  death,  occa* 
sioned  by  a  wicked  and  sacrilegious  enterprise,  threw 
an  indelible  blot  upon  his  name  and  memory. 

The  prophecies  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel^ 
from  the  tenth  to  the  nineteenth  verse,  relate  to  the 
actions  of  this  prince,  and  were  fully  accomplished. 

'  ^'  But  hb  sons,''  of  the  king  of  the  north,  **  shall 
be  stirred  up,  and  shall  assemble  a  multitude  of  great 
forces ;  and  one,"  Antiochus  the  Great,  ^^  shall  certainly 
come  and  overflow,  and  pass  through ;  then  shall  he 
return,  and  be  stirred  up,  even  to  his  fortress.'^ 
'This  king  of  the  north  was  Seleucus  Callinicus,  who 
left  behind  him  two  sons,  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  and 
Antiochus,  afterwards  simamed  the  Great.  The 
former  reigned  but  three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Antiochus,  his  brother.  The  latter,  after  having 
pacified  the  troubles  of  his  kingdom,  made  war  against 

•Verio.  •SeeVcr.a 
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Ptolemy  Phaopttor,  king  of  the  south,  tbftl  ast  <'f 
Egypt;  dispossessed  him  of  Cdosyria,  which  wm 
dcUrcrcd  to  him  by  Theodotus,  govcraor  of  thtt  pior^ 
ince;  defeated  Ptolemy's  generab  in  the  narrow patM» 
near  Berytus»  and  made  himself  master  of  part  of 
Phenicia.  Ptolemy  then  endeavoured  to  amuse  him 
by  overtures  of  peace.  The  Ifcbrew  is  stiU  more 
expressive.  "  He,"  meaning  Antiochus,  "  sbattcoittew 
He  shall  overflow  the''  enemy's  country.  "  He  shaO 
pass  over^  mount  Libanus.  '^  He  shall  hak,"  whilst 
overtures  of  peace  are  making  him.  ^*  He  shall  advance 
with  ardour  as  iar  as  the  fortresses,'^  that  is,  to  the 
frontiers  of  -Egypt.  Ptolemy's  victoiy  is  clearly 
pointed  out  in  the  following  verses. 

*  ^*  And  the  king  of  tfie  south  idiall  be  moved  with 
eholer,  and  shall  come  forth  and  fight  with  him,  even 
with  the  king  of  the  north ;  and  he  shall  set  forth  a 
great  multitude,  but  the  multitude  shall  be  given  into 
his  hand."  Ptolemy  Philopator  was  an  indolent, 
effeminate  prince.  It  was  necessary  to  excite  and 
drag  him,  in  a  manner,  out  ot  bis  lethargy,  in  order  to 
prevail  with  him  to  take  up  arms,  and  repulse  the 
enemy,  who  were  preparing  to  march  into  bis  countiy ; 
profvooatm.  At  last,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  and  by  the  vabr  and  good  conduct  of  his 
generals,  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  Antiochus  at 
Raphia. 

*  ^*  And  when  he  bath  taken  away  the  mtrititude,  his 
heart  shall  be  lifted  up^  and  he  shaH  cast  down  many 
iien  thousands;  but  he  shall  not  be  strengthened  by 
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k.^  .^^ochi^  lost  upwards  of  ten  thousand  foot» 
«d  thuee  bundwd  hcurse,  and  four  thousand  of  his 
men  were  taken  prisoners.  Philopator,  having  march- 
ed, after  his  vicpry,  to  Jerusakm,  was  so  audacious 
as  to  attempt  to  enter  the  sanctuary ;  '^  his  heart  shall 
he  fitted  up  ;^  and  being  returned  to  his  kingdom,  he 
bdiafved  with  the  utmost  pride  towards  the  Jews,  and 
trettted  them  very  cruelly.  He  might  have  dispos- 
sessed Andochus  of  his  dominions,  had  he  taken  a 
proper  advantage  of  his  glorious  victory  ;  but,  he  con- 
tcBftcd  himself  with  recovering  Celosyria  and  Phenicia, 
and  again  plunged  into  hb  former  excesses ;  **  but  he 
shadl  not  be  strengthened  by  if 

*  ^  For  the  king  of  the  north  shall  return,  and  shaH 
set  forth  a  multitude  greater  than  the  former,  and  shall 
certuidy  come,  after  certain  years,  widi  a  great  army, 
and  with  much  riches.''  Antiochus,  after  he  had 
ended  the  war  beyond  the  Euphrates,  raised  a  great 
am^  in  diose  provinces.  Finding,  fourteen  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  war,  that  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  who  was  then  but  five  or  six  years  of  age, 
had  succeeded  Philopator,  his  father;  he  united  with 
Flulip,  king  of  Macedon,  in  order  to  deprive  the  infant 
king  of  tus  throne.  Having  defeated  ^copas,  at  Pan* 
ium,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Jordan,  he  subjected 
the  whole  country  which  Philopator  had  conquered,  by 
the  victwy  he  gained  at  Raphis^. 

*^*  And  in  those  times  there  shall  many  stand  up 
against  the  king  of  the  south.''  This  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  by  the  league  made  by  die  kings  of  Mace- 
donia and  Syria,  against  the  infant  mooarcti  of  Egypt ; 
^v«r.  IS.  nVcr.14. 
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by  the  conspiracy  of  Agathocles  and  Agathoclea  for 
the  regency  ;  and  by  that  of  Scopas,  to  dUpossess 
him  of  his  crown  and  life.  * "  Also  the  robbers 
of  thy  people  shall  exalt  themselves  to  establish  the 
vision,  but  they  shall  falU"  Sc  veral  apostate  Jews,  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  complied 
with  every  thing  he  required  of  them,  eren  in  opposi- 
tion  to  the  sacred  ordinances  of  the  law,  by  which 
means  they  were  in  great  favour  with  him  ;  but  it  wa$ 
not  long  lived ;  for, when  Antiochus  regained  possession 
of  Jurleaand  Jerusalem,  he  either  extiq^ated,  cfr  drove 
\)ut  of  the  country,  all  the  partisans  of  Ptolemy.  This 
subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings 
of  Syria,  prepared  the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  prophecy,  which  denounced  the  calamities  that 
Antiochus  Epipbanes,  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
was  to  bring  upon  this  people  ;  which  occasioned  a 
great  number  of  them  to  &11  into  apostacy. 

^  *^  So  the  king  of  the  north  will  com^^^  and  cast  up  a 
mount,  and  take  the  most  fenced  cities,  and  the  arms  of 
the  south  shall  not  withstand,  neither  his  chosen  pe6ple, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  strength  to  withstand.  *  But  he 
that  Cometh  against  him,  shall  .do  according  to  his  own 
will,  and  none  shall  stand  before  him  ;  and  he  shall  stand 
in  the  glorious  land,  which,  by  his  hand,  shall  be  con- 
sumed." Antiochus,  after  having  defeated  the  Egyp- 
tian army  at  Paneas,  besieged  and  took,  first  Sidon, 
then  Gaza,  and  afterwards  all  the  cities  of  those  prov- 
inces, notwithstanding  the  opposition  made  by  the 
ehosen  troops  which  the  k'mg  of  Egypt  had  sent  against- 

*  The  angel  Gabriel  here  speaks  to  Daniet 
fVer.lS.  »»Vcr.l€; 
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hoi.  ^  He  did  according  to  his  own  will/'  in  Celo- 
Sjfm  and  Palestine^  and  nothing  was  able  to  make  the 
Insi  resistance  against  him.  Pursuing  his  conquests 
b  Palestine*  he  entered  Judea,  "  that  glorious/'  or, 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  "  that  desirable  land."  He 
there  established  his  authority,  and  strengthened  it,  by 
lepuL^g  from  the  casde  of  Jerusalem  tlie  garrison 
which  Scopas  had  thrown  into  it.  This  garrison  being 
so  well  defended,  that  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  send 
for  all  his  troops,  in  order  to  force  it ;  and  the  siege 
cootinuii^  a  long  time,  the  country  was  ruined  and 
^  consumed"  by  the  stay  the  army  was  obliged  to 
aakeinit. 

**^He  shall  ako  set  his  face  to  enter  with  the 
strength  of  his  whole  kingdom,  and  upright  ones  with 
VssL    Thus  shall  he  do,  and  he  shall  give  him  the 
daughter  of  women,  corrupting  her ;  but  she  shall  not 
Mmd  on  his  side,  neither  be  for  him."    Antiochus^ 
seeing  &at  the  Romans  undertook  the  defence  c^  young 
Bslemy  Epiphanes,  thought  it  would  best  suit  his 
iotcrest  to  lull  the  king  asleep,  by  giving  him  his 
daoghter  in  marriage,  in  (n*der  to  '^  corrupt  her,"  and 
txdte  her  to  betray  her  husband.    But  he  was  not 
loceessful  in  his  ^sign  ;  for,  as  soon  as  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Ptolemy,  she  renounced  her  father's  interest, 
aid  embraced  those  of  her  husband.    It  was  on  this 
iccoont,  that  we  see  her  ^  join  with  him  in  the  embassy 
viiich  was  sent  from  Egypt  to  Ronoe,  to  congratulate 

•  Ver.  17. 
^Lej^ti   ab   Ptoleinxo  et  Cleopatra,  legibiu  JigypU,  grttulantey 
4Hd  Mimiis  AcUiiis  «olitttl  ^VQU^chum  refem  etiecH^  espatUaet^ 
Her.  I  9gnET^.9.a 
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die  Romans  on  the  yactory  whieh  AciUus  lad  gamei 
o?er  her  father  at  Thermopylar. 

'''<  After  thit>  shatt  he  turn  hit  fiioe  imlo  the  isles, 
and  flhall  take  many*  But  a  prinoe  for  his  otto  behatf 
diaU  cause  die  reproach  which  Antiochns  had  dKtreA 
Um  to  cease  ;  widiout  bb  own  reproaeh  he  shall  canse 
it  to  turn  upon  hiou"  Antioebus,  having  put  an  end  t5 
die  war  of  Celosyria  and  Palestine,  sent  his  two  soii% 
«t  die  head  of  the  land  army,  to  Sardis,  while  he  him^ 
self  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  and  sailed  to  the 
Egean  sea,  where  he  tock  several  islands,  and  extended 
his  empire  exceedingly  on  that  side.  However,  **the 
prince"  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  insulted  by  mak- 
ing diis  invasion,  that  is,  L.  Scipio^  the  Roman  consul^ 
**  caused  the  reproach  to  turn  upon  him,"  by  defibatms 
him  at  mount  Sipihis,  and  repulsing  htm  from  emtf 
part  of  Asia  Minor* 

^ ''  Then  shall  he  turn  hb  face  towards  dK  fort  of 
his  own  land  ;  but  he  shad  stumMe  and  faH,  asid  nnt 
be  found*"  Andocbus,  after  hb  defeat,  returned  to 
Andoch,  the  capital  of  hb  kingdom,  and  die  strongest 
fortress  in  it*  He  went  soon  after  into  the  provinces 
of  the  east,inordertolevymoney  topay  die  Romans; 
but,  having  plundered  the  temple  of  Elymrn,  he  there 
lost  hb  life  in  a  miserable  manner. 

Such  is  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  rdating  to  Antio* 
afaus,  vMch  I  have  explained,  in  most  places,  aoeord- 
ing  to  die  Hebrew  text.  I  confess  there  maybe  some 
doubtful  and  obscure  terms,  which  may  be  difficult  to 
explain,  and  are  variously  interpreted  by  commenta- 
tors; but,  b  it  possible  for  the  substance  <^die  propheqy 

«V«r.  is:  -^Vor-t^. 
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to  ifpear  obscure  and  doubtful  ?  Can  ai^  reasona« 

bkmao,  who  makes  useof  has  midmtmdifig,  ascribe 

such  a  prediction,  either  to  mere  duuice,  or  to  the 

mjednres  of  human  prudence  and  aagad^  ?  Can  any 

%ht,  but  which  proceeds  fromGod  himself^  penetratei 

btiiis  manner,  imo  the  darkness  of  futurity,  and  point 

OQt  the  0v«ts  of  it  in  so  exact  and  drcum^antial  a 

oanner  f  Not  to  mention  what  is  here  said  conoemtng 

^Tpt,  Sdeocus  Caliinicus,  king  of  Syria^  feaves  two 

cUklrefi  behind  him*    The  eldest  reigns  but  three 

jmst  and  does  not  perform  any  expfoit  worthy ^  of 

being  recorded  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  prophet  does 

not  take  any  notice  of  him*    The  youngest  is  Antio- 

clo%  aimamed  the  Great,  from  his  great  actions ; 

■dt  acooidingiy,  our  prc^ihet  giveaa  transient  account 

dibc  piincipal  drcimstanoes  of  his  Kfe,  Ins  most 

■fuilaal  enterprises,  and  even  the  manner  of  his 

ieath.    In  it,  we  see  his  expeditions  into  Cek>syrift 

ndPhenicia,  wreral  ckks  of  whidi  are  besieged  and 

ftfai  by  that  monarch  ;  Ids  entrance  into  Jerusalem, 

iriadi  h  laid  waste  by  the  stay  his  troops  make  in  it ; 

iaiCQnqueats  of  a  great  n^any  islands  ;  the  mttfriage 

^  in  daugirter  witivthe  king  of  Egypt,  wluch  does 

aot  answer  the  de«gn  he  k  d  in  view  ;  his  overthrow 

^rdR  RoBoaii  consul ;  hit  retreat  to  Antioch ;  and, 

httif  ,  his  unfortunate  end.    These  are,  in  a  manner, 

kouAnes  cf  Antiodras^s  pioture,wfaich  can  be  made 

teacseodble  none  but  himaelf*    Is  it  to  be  supposed 

te  the  prcfrfiet  Aew  those  features  without  design, 

4  at  random,  in  the  picture  he  has  left  us  of  him  ? 

The  factSy  which  denote  the  accomplishment  of  the 

ftopheqr,  mrm  all  told  by  heathen  authors,  who  lired 
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many  centuries  after  the  prophet  in  qtiestioo,  and 
whose  fidelity  cannot  be  suspected  in  any  manner* 
We  must  renounce,  not  only  religion,  but  reason,  to 
refuse  to  acknowledge,  in  such  prophecies  m  these^ 
the  intervention  of  a  Supreme  Being,  to  whom  all 
ages  are  present,  and  who  governs  the  world  with 
absolute  power. 


SECTION  IX. 

BBLBtrOVI   VBXLOPATOft  SUCCEEDS   ANTIOCRUl.        GOMPLAIVTS 
AGAINST    PHILIP. 

^Antiochus  the  Great  dying,  Seleucus  Philopator^ 
his  eldest  son,  whom  he  had  left  in  Antioch  when,  he 
set  out  for  the  eastern  provinces,  succeeded  him.  Bat 
his  reign  was  obscure  and  contenaptiUe,  occasidiied 
by  the  misery  to  which  the  Romans  had  reduced  that 
crown  ;  and  the  exorbitant  sum,  one  thousand  talents  < 
annually,  he  was  obliged  to  pay,  daring  all  his  reign^ 
by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  peace  conduded  between  the  ' 
king  his  fadier,  and  that  people. 

«  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  at  that  time,  reigned  in  Egypt. 
Immediately,  upon  his  accession  to  the  tlirone,  he  had 
sent  an  ambassador  into  Achaia,  to  renew  the  allittnce 
which  the  king  his  father  had  forn\erly  concluded  with 
the  Acheans.  The  latter  accepted  of  this  offer  with 
joy ;    and,  accordingly   sent  deputies  to  the   king^ 

•  A.  M.  3817.     Ant.  J.  C.  187.     Appian.  in  Syp.  p.  116. 

^  About  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds. 

I  Polyb.  in  htfg,  c«  xxzri!. 
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Lycortfls,  father  of  Polybius  the  historian,  and  two 
oefccr  ambassadors.  The  alliance  being  renewed^ 
Philopenien,  who  was  at  that  time  in  office,  inviting 
Ptolemy's  ambassador  to  a  banquet,  they  entered  into 
&oourse  concerning  that  prince.  In  the  praise  the 
imbassador  bestowed  upon  him,  he  expatiated  very 
mach  on  his  dexterity  in  the  chase,  his  address  in 
riding,  and  his  vigor  and  activity  in  the  exercise  of  his 
arms;  and,  to  give  an  example  of  what  he  asserted^ 
be  deciared,  that  this  prince,  being  on  horseback,  in  a 
party  of  bunting,  had  killed  a  wild  bull  with  the  dis- 
durge  of  a  single  javelin* 

Ttie  same  year  Antiochus  died,  Cleopatra,  his 
daogfater,  queen  of  Egypt,  had  a  son,  who  reigned 
after  Epipbanes  his  father,  and  was  called  Ptolemy 
Phibmeter.  ^  The  whole  realm  expressed  great  joy 
upon  the  birth  of  this  prince.  Celosyria  and  Pales" 
one  distinguished  themselves  above  all  the  provinceS| 
and  the  most  considerable  persons  of  those  countries^ 
went  to  Alexandria  upon  that  occasion,  with  the  most 
qiendid  equipages*  Josephus,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  elsewhere,  who  was  receiver  general  of  those 
piovinces,  being  too  old  to  take  such  a  journey^  sent 
hb  youngest  son  Hyrcanus,  in  his  stead,  who  was  a 
young  man  of  abundance  of  wit,  and  very  engaging 
manners.  The  king  and  queen  gave  him  a  very. 
&Tourable  reception,  and  did  him  the  honour  of  a  place 
at  their  table.  A  buffoon,  who  used  to  divert  the  king 
inth  his  jests,  said  to  him,  ^*  Do  but  behold,  sir,  the 
quantity  of  bones  before  Hyrcanus,  and  your  majesty 

^  Joseph.  Antiq.l.  ziL  c.  4. 
voD.  7.  5 
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may  judge  in  what  a  manner  his  father  gnaws  your  prov 
inces."  Those  words  made  the  king  laugh ;  and  he 
asked  Hyrcanus  how  he  came  to  have  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  bones  before  him.  **  Your  majesty  need  not 
wonder  at  that,"  replied  he  j  "  for  dogs  cat  both  flesh 
and  bones,  as  you  see  the  rest  of  the  persons  at  your 
table  have  done,"  pointing  to  them ;  "  but  men  are 
contented  to  eat  the  flesh,  and  leave  the  bones,  like 
me."  The  mockers  were  mocked,  by  that  retort, 
and  continued  mute  and  confused.  When  the  day 
for  making  the  presents  arrived,  as  Hyrcanus  had  given 
out,  that  he  had  only  five  talents,*  to  present,  it  was^ 
expcQted  that  he  would  be  rcry  ill  received  by  the 
king,  and  people  diverted  themselves  with  the  thoughts 
of  it  beforehand.  Tlie  greatest  presents  made  by  the 
rest  did  not  exceed  twenty  talents.^  But  Hyrcanaa 
presented  to  the  king  an  hundred  boys,  well  shaped  and 
finely  dressed,  whom  he  had  bought,  each  of  then, 
bringing  a  talent  as  an  offering ;  and  to  the  queen  as 
many  girls  in  magnificent  habits,  each  with  a  like 
present  for  that  princess.  The  whole  court  was 
amazed  at  such  uncommon  and  surpassing  magnifi* 
cence ;  and  the  king  and  queen  dismissed  Hyrcanus 
with  the  highest  marks  of  their  favour  and  esteem. 

*  Ptolemy,  in  the  first  year  of  his  rcign^  governed  in 
so  auspicious  a  manner,  as  gained  him  universal  ap- 
probation and  applause ;  because  he  followed,  in  all 
things,  the  advice  of  Aristomenes,  who  was  another 
father  to  him ;  but,  afterwards,  the  flattery  of  courtiers^ 

*  About  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

k  About  three  thousand  pounds. 

>  A.  M.  3830.  Ant.  J.  C.  184.  Diod.  in  Excerpt  p.  2H, 
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that  deadly  poison  to  kings,  prevaUed  over  the  wise 
counsels  of  that  able  minister.  That  prince  shunned 
him,  and  began  to  give  into  all  the  vices  and  failings  of 
Us  father.  Not  being  able  to  endure  the  liberty  which 
Aristomeiies  frequently  took  of  advising  him  to  act 
more  eonsistently  with  himself,  he  dispatched  him  by 
poisoiu  Having  thus  got  rid  of  a  troublesome  censor, 
whose  s^ght  alone  was  importunate,  from  the  tacit  re- 
[xxxtcbes  it  seemed  to  make  him,  he  abandoned  himself 
entire/y  to  his  vicious  inclinations ;  plunged  into  ex- 
cesses and  disorders  of  every  kind ;  followed  no  other 
^ides  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  but  his  wikl 
pas^ons ;  and  treated  his  subjects  with  the  cruehy  of 

The  Egyptians,  growing  at  last  quite  weary  of  tlic 
oppressions  and  injustice,  to  which  they  were  daily 
exposed,  began  to  cabal  together,  and  to  form  associ^ 
tions  agamist  a  king  who  oppressed  them  so  grievously. 
Some  persons  of  the  highest  quality,  having  engaged 
iathis  conspiracy,  they  had  already  formed  designs  for 
deposing  him,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  patting  them 
m  execution. 

*  To  extricate  himself  from  die  difficulties  in  which  he 
was  now  involved,  he  chose  Polycrates  for  his  prirn^ 
iBinister,  a  man  of  great  bravery,  as  well  as  abilities,  and 
vfao  had  the  most  consummate  experience  in  affairs, 
both  of  peace  and  war;  for  he  had  risen  to  the  command 
€  the  army  under  his  father,  and  had  served  in  that  quali- 
ty io  the  battle  of  Raphia,  on  which  occasion  he  had  con- 
tributed very  much  to  the  victory.  He  was  afterwards 
governor  of  the  island  of  Cyprus ;  and  happening  to  be 

^  •  Polyb  in  Sxccrpl.  p.  116. 
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in  Alexandria  when  3copas's  conspiracy,  was  discov** 
ercd,  the  expedients  he  employed  on  that  occasioi^ 
conduced  very  much  to  the  preservation  of  the  state. 

•  Ptolemy,  by  the  assistance  of  this  prime  minister,, 
overcame  the  rebels.  He  obliged  their  chiefs,  whp^ 
were  the  principal  lords  of  the  country,  to  capitulate 
ai^d  submit  on  certain  conditions ;  but,  having  seized 
their  persons,  he  forfeited  his  promise ;  and  after  having 
exercised  various  cruelties  upon  them,  put  them  all  to 
4eath.  This  perfidious  conduct  brought  new  troubles 
upon  him,  from  which  the  abilities  of  Poly  crater  extri- 
cated him  again. 

The  Achean  league,  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking^ 
of,  seems  to  have  been  very  powerful,   and  in  great 
consideration.     We  have  seen  that  Ptolemy,  a  litde 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  been  very  solicit- 
ous to  renew  the  ancient  alliance  with  them*     This, 
he  was  also  very  desirous  of  in  the  latter  end  of  .his 
reign;    and,  accordingly  ofiered    that    republic    six 
thousand  shields,   ^nd  two  hi^ndred  talents  of  brass. . 
IJis  offer  was  accepted;  and,  in  consequence  of  it, . 
Lycortas  and  two  other  Acheans,  were  deputed  to 
him,  to  thank  him  for  the  presents,  and  to  renew  the 
alliance ;  and  these  returned  soon  after  with  Ptolemy's, 
ambassador,   in  order  to  ratify  the  treaty.    ^  King 
Eumenes  also  sent  an  embassy  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  offered  one  hundred  and  twenty  talents,  about 
twenty  one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  the  interest  of 
which  to  be  applied  for  the  support  of  the  members 
of  the  public  council.     Others  came  likewise  front 

■A.M.  3821.     AnUj.C.l83. 
f  A.  M  3818.    Ant  J.  Q,  180.    Folyb.  in  Legat  c.  U.  p.  850—852. 
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Sdeucus,  who,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  oflFered 
ten  ships  of  war,  completely  equipped ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  desired  to  have  the  ancient  alliance  with 
that  prince  renewed*  The  ambassador,  whom  Philo- 
peroen  had  sent  to  Rome,  to  justify  his  conduct,  was 
Feiumed  from  thence,  and  desired  to  give  an  account 
of  his  Commission. 

For  these  several  reasons  a  ^reat  assembly  was  held.' 
The  first  man  that  entered  it,  was  Nicodemus  of  El^a/ 
He  ^ve  an  account  of  what  he  had  said  in  the  senate 
of  Rome,  with  regard  to  the  affair  of  Sparta,  and  the 
answer  which  had  been  made  him.  It  was  judged  by' 
the  replies^  that  the  senate,  in  TeaMty,  were  not  pleased 
with  the  subversion  of  the  government  of  Sparta  ;  with' 
the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  that  city,  nor  with  the 
massacre  of  the  Spartans  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  did  not  annul  any  thing  which  had  been  enacted. 
And,  as  no  person  happened  to  speak  Ibr  or  against  the* 
answers  of  the  senate,  no  further  mention  was  madti' 
of  it  at  that  time.  But  the  same  affair  will  tie  the 
subject  of  much  debate  in  the  sequcL 

The  ambassadors  of  Eumenes  were  afterwards-  ad-' 
initted  to  audience.  After  having  renewed  the  ailianbe 
which  had  been  formerly  miade  with  Attains,  Aat 
king's  father  ;  atnl,  proposed,  in  £uniehes'^  nftme,  the' 
ofler  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  talents  ;  they  esrpatiatcfd^ 
largely  on  Ae  great  friendship' and  tender  regard  which 
thdr  sovereign  had  always  showed  fior  the*  Achewis, 
When  they  had  ended  what  they  Iiad  to  say,  Apollo- 
nius,  oi  Sicyon  rose  up,  and  observed,  that  the  presettt 
which  the  king  of  Pergamus  offered,  considered  in  itself, 
w^  worthy  of  the  Aeheans ;  but,  if  regard  was  had  to 
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ibt  end  which  Eamenes  proposed  to  himself  by  i^ 
and  the  advantage  he  hoped  to  reap  by  his  munificencei 
in  that  case,  the  republic  could  not  accept  of  this  pres- 
ent, without  bringing  upon  itself  everlasting  infamy, 
and  being  guil^  of  the  greatest  of  prevarications. 
*•  For,  in  a  word,"  continued  he,  "as  the  law  forbids 
crery  individual,  whether  of  the  people  or  of  the  mag- 
istrates, to  receive  any  gift  from  a  king,  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  the  crime  would  be  much  greater; 
should  the  commonwealth,  collectively,  accept  of  Eu- 
menes^  oflbrs*  That,  with  regard  to  the  infamy,  it 
wap  self  evident ;  for,''  says  ApoUonius,  **  what  could 
n^flect  greater  ignominy  in  a  council,  thaa  to  receive, 
annually,  from  a  king,  money  for  its  subsistence  ;  and, 
to  assemble,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  public  affairs, 
only  as  so  many  of  his  pensioners,  and,  in  a  mamier, 
risii:^  from  his  table,  after  having  swallowed  the  bait ' 
that  concealed  the  hook  ?  But,  what  dreadful  conse- 
qi|ences  might  not  be  expected  from  such  a  custom, 
should  it  be  established  ?  That  afterwards  Prusias, 
excited  by  the  example  of  Eumenes,  would  also  be 
liber^  of  his  benefactions,  and,  after  him,  Seleucus  ; 
that,  as  the  interest  of  kings  diflfered  widely  from  those 
of  repulirfics ;  and  as,  in  the  latter,  their  most  important 
delibentf;icms  related  to  their  differences  with  crowned 
headsi  two,  things  would  inevitably  happen  ;  either  the 
Acheans  woaldtninsact  all  things  to  the  advantage  of 
those  princes^  and  to'  the  prejudice  of   their  own 

f  Polybiusy  by  tbis  expression,  would  denote,  that  such  a  peMioa  was 
a  kind  of  bait  that  covered  a  hook »  that  is»  the  design  which  Eumenes 
had  of  making  all  those,  who  coaiposed  the  counoil,'  his  dependanta. 
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country ;  or  else  they  must  behave  with  the  blackest 
Altitude  towards  their  benefactors.''  He  concluded 
his  speech  with  exhorting  the  Acheans  to  refuse  the 
present  which  was-  o&red  ;  and  added,  *^  that  it  was 
tbeif  duty  to  take  umbrage  at  Eumenes,  for  attempt- 
ing to  bribe  dieir  fidelity  by  such  an  oflfer.'*  The 
whole  assembly  with  shouts  rejected  unanimously  the 
proposal  of  king  Eumenes,  however  dazzling  the  offer 
of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  might  be. 

Aiter  this,  Ljrcortas,  and  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors 
wk>  had  been  sent  to  Ptolemy,  were  called  in  ;  and 
die  decree  made  by  that  prince,  for  renewing  the  alii- 
ance,  tvas  read«  Ari&tenes,  who  presided  in  the  as* 
semWy,  having  asked  what  treaty  the  king  of  Egypt 
desired  to  renew,  several  having  been  concluded  with 
Ptolemy,  upon  very  different  conditions,  and  nobody 
being  able  to  answer  that  question,  the  decision  of  that 
afidir  was  referred  to  another  time. 

At  last,  the  ambassadors  c£  Seleucus  were  admitted 
to  audience*  The  Acheans  renewed  die  alliance 
viiiich  had  been  concluded  with  him  ;  but  it  was  not 
fiAged  expedient  to  accept,  at  that  juncture,  of  the 
ships  he  offered4 

^  Greece  was  far  from  enjoying  a  calm  at  this  time ; 
iod  complaints  were  carried  from  all  quarters,  to  Rome, 
against  Philip.  The  senate  thereupon  nominated 
tbree  commissioners,  of  whom  Q.  CeciUus  was  the 
chie^  to  go  and  take  cognizance  of  those  affiiirs  upon 
tbespot^ 

'Philip    still    retained    the   strongest    resentment 
against  the  Romans,  with  whom  he  believed  he  had 

4  A.  M.  3819.    Ant.  J  C.  185. 
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just  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  on  many  accounts ;  btit^ 
particularly,  because,  by  the  articles  of  peace,  he  had 
not  been  allowed  the  liberty  of  taking  vengeance  on 
such  of  his  subjects  as  had  abandoned  him,  during  the 
wan     The  Romans,  however,  had  endeavoured  to 
console  him,  by  permitting  him  to  invade  Athamania, 
and  Amynander,  the  king  of  that  country  ;  by  giving 
up  to  him  some  cities  of  Thessaly,  which  the  Etolians 
had  seized  ;  by  leaving  him  the  possession  of  Deme- 
trias,  and  all  Magnesia ;  and,  by  not  opposing  him  in 
his  attempts  upon  Thrace ;  all  which  circumstances 
had  somewhat  appeased  his  anger.     He  continually 
meditated,  however,  to  take  advantage  of  the  repose 
which  the  peace  afforded  him,  in  order  to  prepare  for 
war,  whenever  a  proper  opportunity  should  present 
itself.     But  the  complaints  that  were  made  against 
him  at  Rome,  haying  been  listened  to  there,  revived 
all  his  former  disgusts* 

The  three  commissioners  being  arrived  at  Tempe^ 
in  Thessaly,  an  assembly  was  called  there,  to  which 
came,  on  one  side,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Thessa- 
lians,  of  the  Perrhebians,  and  Athamanians  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  Philip,  king  of  Macedon ;  a  circumstance 
that  could  not  but  greatly  mortify  the  pride  of  so  pow- 
erful a  prince.      The  ambassadors  explained    their 
various  complaints  against  Philip,  with  greater  or  less 
force,  according  to  their  different  characters  and  abili- 
ties.    Some,  after   excusing   themselves   for    being 
obliged  to  plead  against  him,  in  favour  of  their  liberty ^ 
entreated  him  to  act  in  regard  to  them,  rather  as  a 
friend  than  a  master ;  and>  to  imitate  the  Romans  in  that 
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Jjarticular,  who  endeavoured  to  win  over  their  allies^ 
rather  by  friendship  than  fear.  The  rest  of  the  ambas* 
sadors,  being  less  reserved,  and  not  so  moderate,  re- 
proached him  to  his  face,  for  his  injustice,  oppression, 
and  usurpation  ;  assuring  the  commissioners,  that  in 
case  they  did  not  apply  a  speedy  remedy,  the  triumphs 
they  had  obtained  over  Philip,  and  their  restoration  of 
the  Grecians,  inhabiting  the  countries  near  Macedonia, 
to  their  liberties,  would  all  be  rendered  ineffectual  5 
that  this  prince,*  Uke  a  fiery  courser,  would  never  be 
kept  in  and  restrained,  without  a  very  tight  rein,  and 
1  sharp  curb.  Philip,  that  he  might  assume  the  air  of 
»  accuser,  rather  than  of  one  accused,  inveighed 
heavily  against  those  who  had  harangued  on  this  occa- 
son,  and  particularly  against  the  Thessalians.  He 
aid  that,  like  slaves,*  who,  being  made  free  on  a  sudden, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  break  into  the  most 
Bijurious  exclamations  against  their  masters  and  ben* 
Actors ;  so  they  abused,  with  the  utmost  insolence, 
4e  indulgence  of  the  Romans ;  and  were  incapable, 
•fer  enduring  a  long  servitude,  to  make  a  prudent 
and  moderate  use  of  the  liberty  which  had  been 
panted  them.  The  commissioners,  after  hearing  the 
Kcusations  and  answers,  the  circumstances  of  which  I 
ieSL  omit,  as  little  important,  and  making  some  par- 
ticular regulations,  did  not  judge  proper,  at  that  time, 

*  Utcqamn  stemacem  nonptrentem,  freius  asperloribus  caatigtnduin 
*t   Ut. 

'loMleoter  et  immodke  abati  Thesaalos*  indulgentia  populi  Roman! ; 
fck  ex  ^uUna  siti  nimls  avide  meram  kaurientes  lib^rutem.  IU» 
Kmnm  modo  pntitr  spein  repente  manumissonini,  lioenttara  foci* 
^&BC02  ezperirij  et  jactare  sese  intectatione  et  conyiciia  dominontn. 

Ur. 
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to  pronounce  definitively  upon  their  respective  de-- 
mands. 

From  thence  they  went  to  Thessalonica,  to  inquire 
into  the  aflPairs  relating  to  the  cities  of  Thrace  ;  and 
the  king,  who  was  very  much  disgusted,  followed  them 
thither,      Eumenes's  ambassadors  said  to  the  com- 
missioners, that  if  the  Romans  were  resolved  to  restore 
the  cities  of  Enum  and  Maronea  to  their  liberty,  their 
sovereign  was  far  from  having  a  design  to  oppose  it  ; 
but  that,  if  they  did  not  concern  themselves  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  cities  which  had  been  conquered 
from  Antiochus  ;  in  that  case,  the  service  which  Eu- 
menes,  and  Attalus  his  fother^had  done  Rome,  seemed 
to  require,  that  they  should  rather  be  given  up  to  their 
master  than  to  Philip,  who  had  no  manner  of  right  to 
them,  but  had  usurped  them  by  open  force  ;  that, 
besides^  these  cities  had  been  given  to  Eumenes,  by  a 
decree  of  the  ten  commissioners,  whom  the  Romans 
had  appointed  to  determine  these  difierences-      The 
Maronites,  who  were  afterwards  heard,  inveighed  in 
the  strongest  terms  against  the  injustice  and  oppression 
which  Philip's  garrison  exercised  in  their  city* 

Here  Philip  delivered  himself  in  quite  different  terms 
from  what  he  had  done  before  ;  and,  directing  himself 
personally  to  the  Romans,  declared,  that  he  had  long 
perceived  they  were  fully  determined  never  to  do  hjxtt 
justice  on  any  occasion.     He  made  a  long  enumeration 
of  the  grievous  injuries  he  pretended  to  have  recerved 
from  them  ;  the  services  he  had  done  the  Romans    on 
different  occasions ;  and,  the  zeal  with  which  he   had 
always  adhered  to  their  interest,  so  far  as  to  refuse  tliree 
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thousand  talents,^  fifty  ships  of  war,  completely  equip, 
pcd,  and  a  great  number  of  cities,  which  Antiochus 
dbed  him,  upon  condition  that  he  would  conclude  an 
alliance  with  him.  That,  notwithstanding  this,  he  had 
the  mortification  to  see  Eumenes  preferred  on  all  occa- 
sions, with  whom  it  was  too  great  a  condescension  to 
compare  himself ;  and,  that  the  Romans,  so  far  from 
enlarging  his  dominions,  as  he  thought  his  services 
merited,  had  even^  dispossessed  him,  as  well  of  those 
cities  to  which  he  had  a  lawful  claim,  as  of  such  as 
Aeyhad  bestowed  upon  him.  **  You,  O  Romans,'* 
says  he,  concluding  his  speech,  "  are  to  consider  upon 
what  footing  you  intend  to  have  me  be  widi  you.  If 
yott  are  determined  to  treat  me  as  an  enemy,  and  to  urge 
me  to  extremities,  in  that  case,  you  need  only  use  me 
»you  have  hitherto  done.  But,  if  you  still  revere  in 
ary  person,  the  title  and  quality  of  king,  ally,  and 
&iend,  spare  me,  I  beseech  you,  the  shame  of  being 
tieated  any  longer  with  so  much  indignity,*^ 

The  conxmissibners  were  moved  with  this  speech  of 
4e  king;  For  this  reason,  they  thought  it  incumbent 
en  them  to  leave  the  afEur  in  suspense,  by  making  no 
dedsire  answer  ;  and,  accordingly,  they  declared,  that 
if  die  cities  in  question  had  been  given  to  Eumenes, 
fcjr  the  decree  of  the  ten  commissioners,  as  he  pretend- 
ed fliey  were,  in  that  case,  it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
ittersc  it,  in  any  manner  ;  that,  if  Philip  had  acquired 
$aa  by  right  of  conquest,  it  was  but  just  that  he 
jkuld  be  sufiered  to  continue  in  possession  of  them ; 
4ttt,  if  neither  of  these  things  should  be  proved,  then 
4e  cognizance  of  this  afl^ir  should  be  left  to  the  judg- 
*  About  fan  hundred  aod  Mty  thauiaiid  pounds  8terlin|^. 
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ment  of  the  senate  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  tfie  gani^r 
sons  be  drawn  out  of  the  cities,  each  party  retaining 
its  pretensions  as  before* 

This  regulation,  by  which  Piiilip  was  commmided, 
provisionally,  to  withdraw  his  garrison^  out  of  the 
respective  cities,  so  far  from  satisfying  that  jHince,  so 
entirely  discontented  and  enraged  him,  that  the  conse* 
quence  would  certainly  have  been  an  open  war,  if  he 
had  lived  long  enough  to  prepare  for  it. 

"^  The  coinmissioners,  at  their  leaving  Macedonia, 
Went  to  Achaia.     Aristenes,  who  was  the  chief  mag- 
istrate, assembled  immediately  all  the  ciiiefs  of  tfie 
republic  in  Ar^^os.     Cecilius,  coming  into  this  coun- 
cil, after  having  applauded  the  zeal  of  the  Acheans, 
and  the  wisdom  of  their  government  on  all  other 
occasions,  added,  that  he  could  not  foi;bear  telling 
them,  that  their  injurious  treatment  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians had  been  very  much  censured  at  Rome  ;  and, 
therefore,  he  exhorted  them  to  amend,  as  much  as  lay- 
in  their  power,  what  they  had  acted  imprudently 
against  them  on  that  occasion.     I'he  silence  of  Aris- 
tenes, who  did  not  reply  a  single  word,  showed  that 
he  Was  of  the  same  opinion  with  Cecilius,  and  that 
they  acted  in  concert.     Diophanes  of  Megalopolis,  q 
man  better  skilled  in  war  than  politics,  and  who  hated 
Phildpcmen,  without  mentioning  the  affair  of  Sparta, 
made  other  complaints  against  him.     Upon  this.  Phi- 
lopemen,  Lycortas,  and  Archon,  began  to  speak  with 
tiie  utmost  vigor,  in  defence  of  the  republic.     They 
showed,  that  the  whole  transaction  at  Sparta  had  been 
conducted  by  prudence,  and  even  to  the  advantage  of 

▼  Polyb.  in  Leg.  c.  xii.  p.  853,  654. 
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Ae  Lacedemonians  ;  and  that,  had  it  be^n  otherwi^, 
Auman  laws«  as  well  as  the  reverence  due  to  the  gods, 
must  have  been  violated.  When  Cecilius  quitted  the 
issembijr,  the  menibers  of  it,  moved  with  th^t  di$* 
course,  c^ame  to  a  resolution,  that  nothing  should  be 
changed  in  what  had  been  decreed,  and  that  this 
answer  should  be  made  the  Roman  ambassador. 

When  it  was  told  Cecilius,  he  desired  that  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  country  might  be  convened.  To 
tids,  the  magistrates  replied,  that  he  must  first  pro- 
duce a  letter  from  the  senate  of  Rome,  by  which  the 
Acbeans  should  be  desired  to  meet.  As  Cecilius  had 
DO  such  letter,  they  told  him  plainly,  that  they  would 
not  assemble  ;  which  exasperated  him  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  he  left  Achaia,  and  would  not  hear  what  the 
nagisdates  had  to  say»  |t  was  believed  that  this  am* 
bifissdor,  and  before  him,  Marcus  Fulvius,  would  not 
have  delivered  themsdvw  with  sg  much  freedom,  had 
they  not  been  sure  th^t  Aristenes  and  Diophanes  were 
in  their  interest ;  and,  indeed,  they  were  accused  of 
havi^  ifivited  those  Romans  into  that  country,  purely 
out  of  hatred  to  PhUopemfD  ;  and,  accordingly,  were 
greatly  suspected  by  the  populace. 

*  Cecilius,  at  his  return  to  Romi^,  acquainted  the 
senate  with  whatever  had  been  transacted  by  him  in 
Gneece.  After  this,  the  ao^Dassadors  of  Macedonia 
and  Pekqponnesus  were  6roi^ht  in.  Those  of  Philip 
and  Eumenes  were  introduced  first,  and  then  the 
exiles  of  £nttm  and  Maronea ;  who  all  repeated  what 
they  had  before  said,  in  the  presence  of  Cecilius,  in 
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Thessalonica.  The  senate,  after  admitting  themt« 
audience,  sent  to  Philip  other  ambassadors,  of  whom 
Appius  Claudius  Ms  the  principal,  to  examine,  on  the 
spot,  whether  he  was  withdrawn,  as  he  had  promised 
Cecilius,  from  the  cities  of  Perrhebia ;  to  command 
him,  at  the  same  time,  to  evacuate  £num  and  Maronea ; 
and  to  draM^  off  his  troops  from  all  the  castles^  territo^ 
ries,  and  cities,  which  he  po3sessed  on  the  seacoast  of 
Thrace. 

They  next  Sidmitted  to  audience,  Apollonidas,  the 
ambassador  whom  the  Acheans  had  sent,  to  give  the 
reasons  why  they  had  not  made  their  answers  to  Cecil* 
ius ;  and,  to  inform  the  senate  of  all  that  had  been  trans- 
acted with  regard  to  the  Spart^s,  who  had  deputed  to 
Rome,  Areus  and  Alcibiades,  who  botli  were  of  the 
number  of  the  first  exiles  whom  Philopemen  and  the 
Acheans  had  restored  to  their  country.  The  circum- 
stance which  most  exaspenlted  the  Acheans  was,  to 
see,  that  notwithstanding  the  precious  and  recent  obli- 
gation to  their  favour,  they  had,  however,  chained 
themselves  with  the  odious  commission  of  accusing 
those  who  had  saved  them  so  unexpectedly,  and  had 
procured  them  the  invaluable  blessing  of  returning  to 
their  houses  and  families*  Apollonidas  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  settle  the  oSairs 
of  Sparta  with  greater  prudence,  than  Philopemen  and 
the  rest  of  the  Acheans  had  ione  ;  and,  they  likewise 
cleared  themselves,  for  their  having  refused  to  call  a 
general  assembly.  On  the  other  side,  Areus  and  Al- 
cibiades represented,  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  the 
sad  calami^  to  which  Sparta  was  reduced  ;  its  wall$ 
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Were  demolished  ;  its  *  citizens  dragged  into  Achaia, 
and  reduced  to  a  state  of  captivity  ;  the  sacred  laws 
of  Lycurgus,  which  had  made  it  subsist  during  so 
long  a  series  of  years,  and  with  so  much  glory,  had 
been  entirely  abolished* 

The  senate,  after  weighing  and  comparing  the  rea- 
sons on  both  sides,  ordered  the  same  ambassadors  to 
inquire  into  this  affair,  as  were  nominated  to  inspect 
those  of  Macedon  ;  and  dtsired  the  Acheans  to  con- 
rene  their  general  assembly,  whenever  the  Roman 
ambassadors  should  require  it ;  as  the  senate  admitted 
diem  to  audience  in  Rome,  as  often  as  they  asked  it. 

^  When  Philip  was  informed,  by  his  ambassadors, 
who  had  been  sent  back  to  him  from  Rome,  that  he 
must  absolutely  evacuate  all  the  cities  of  Thrace  ;  in 
the  highest  degree  of  rage,  to  see  his  dominions  con-, 
tracted  on  every  side,  he  vented  his  fury  on  the  inhab- 
itants of  Maronea.  Onomastes,  who  was  governor  of 
Thrace,  employed  Cassander,  who  was  very  well 
known  in  the  city,  to  execute  the  barbarous  command 
of  the  prince.  Accordingly,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
they  led  a  body  of  Thracians  into  it,  who  fell  with  the 
utmost  violence  on  the  citizens,  and  cut  a  great 
number  of  them  to  pieces.  Philip,  having  thus 
wreaked  his  vengeance  on  those  who  were  not  of  his 
facUon,  waited  calmly  for  the  commissioners,  being 
firmly  persuaded,  that  no  one  would  dare  to  impeach 
him. 

^  By  Uie  decree  of  the  Acheans,  it  had  been  enacted,  that  suck 
ilsves  aa  bad  been  adopted  among  the  citizena  of  Sparta,  should  leayc 
the  city,  and  all  Lacon'ia  ;  in  default  of  which,  the  Acheans  were  em« 
powered  to  seize  and  sell  them  as  slaves  ;  which  had  accordinj^ly  beeif 
executed. 

7  Polyb.  m  Leg.  c.  44.    Liv.  1.  szxiz.  n,  34, 35. 
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Some  time  after,  Appius  arrives,  who,  upon  being 
informed  of  the  barbarous  treatment  which  the  Maron- 
ites  had  met  with,  reproached  the  king  of  Macedon, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  on  that  account*  The  latter 
resolutely  asserted,  that  he  had  not  been  concerned,  in 
any  manner,  in  that  massacre,  but  that  it  was  wholly 
occasioned  by  an  insurrection  of  the  populace.  **Some,** 
says  he,  "  declaring  for  Eumenes,  and  others  for  me, 
a  great  quarrel  arose,  a!id  they  butchered  one  another." 
He  went  so  far,  as  to  challenge  them  to  produce  any 
person,  who  pretended  to  have  any  articles  to  lay  to 
his  charge.  But  who  .would  hiEive  dared  to  impeach 
him  ?  His  punishment  had  been  immediate  ;  and  the 
aid  he  might  have  expected  from  the  Romans,  was 
too  far  off.  "  It  is  to  no  pur|K>se,"  saysf  Appius  ttf 
him,  "for  you  to  apologize  for  yourself;  I  know  what 
things  have  been  done,  as  well  as  the  authors  of 
them.''  These  words  gave  Philip  the  greatest  anxi- 
ety. However,  matters  were  not  carried  further  at  this 
first  interview* 

But  Appius,  the  next  day,  commanded  him  to  send 
immediately,  Onomastes  and  Cassander  to  Rome,  to 
be  examined  by  the  senate,  on  the  aflFair  in  question  j 
declaring,  that  there  was  no  other  way  left  for  him  to 
clear  himself.  Philip,  upon  receiving  this  order, 
changed  colour,  wavered  within  himself,  and  hesitated 
a  long  time  before  he  made  answer.  At  last,  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  send  Cassander,  whom  the  com- 
missioners suspected  to  be  the  contriver  of  the  massa- 
cre ;  but  he  was  determined  not  to  send  Onomastes, 
who,  he  declared,  so  far  from  having  been  in  Maro- 
nea  at  the  time  this  bloody  tragedy  happened,  was  not 
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eveo  in  tbe  neigbbourfaood  of  it«  The  trae  reason  of 
^  conduct  was,  Pbitip  \ras  afraid  lest  Qnomastes,  in 
whom  be  bad  reposed  tbe  utmost  confidence,  and  had 
nerer  coDcealed  apy  thing  from>  should  betray  him  to 
^  senatie*  As  for  Cassander,  the  instant  the  com*- 
misROQcrs  b^d  left  Macedon,  he  put  him  on  board  a 
ship ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  sent  some  persons  after 
bim,  who  poisoned  bim  in  £ pirus* 

After  the  departure  of  the  commissioners,  who  were 
fully  persuaded  that  Philip  had  contrived  the  massacre 
ID  Maronea,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  breaking  with 
the  Romans;  the  k^ngof  Macedon  reflecting  in  his 
own  mind,  and  with  bis  (riends,  that  the  hatred  lie 
bore  the  Rangians,  and  the  s(;rong  desire  he  had 
to  wre^i)^  his  vengeance  on  that  people,  must 
necessarily  soon  display  itself;  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  take  up  arms  immediately,  and  dec^re  war 
against  that  people;  but,  not  beir\g  prepared,  he  con- 
ceived an  expedient  to  gain  time.  Philip  resolved  to 
send  his  son  Demetrius  to  Rome,  who,  having  been 
many  years  an  hostage,  and  having  acquired  great  es- 
teem in  that  city,  he  judged  very  well  qualified,  either 
to  defend  him  again&t  the  accusations  with  which  b^ 
might  be  charged  before  the  senate,  or  apologi2e  for 
such  faults  as  he  really  hdd  committed. 

He  accordingly  made  all  the  .preparation^  necc^sazy 
for  this  embas3y,  and  nominated  several  friends  to 
attend  tbe  pvince,  his  son,  on  that  occasion. 

He,  at  the  same  time,  promised  to  succour  the 
Byzantines ;  not  that  he  was  sincerely  desirous  of 
defending  them,  but  only  his  bare  advancing  to  aid  that 
people,  would  strike  terror  into  the  petty  princes  of 
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Thmce,  in  (he  neighbourhood  of  the  Propontis,  and 
would  prevent  their  opposing  the  resolution  he  had 
formed  of  entering  into  w^  against  the  Romans. 
A>id  accordingly  he  defeated  those  petty  sovereigns  in 
a  battle,  and  took  prisoner  their  chief,  whereby  he  pu€ 
it  out  of  their  power  to  annoy  him,  and  returned  into 
Mdcedon. 

*  The  arrival  of  the  Roman  commissioners  was  ex-^ 
pected  inr  Peloponnesus,  who  were  commanded  to  go 
from  Macedon  into  Achaia.  Lycortas,  in  order  that 
an  answer  mi^^fat  be  ready  for  them,  summoned  a 
council,  in  which  the  affair  of  the  Lacedemonians  was 
examined.  He  represented  to  the  assembly,  suctr 
things  as  they  might  fear  from  them ;  the  Romans 
seeming  to  favoin*  their  interest  much  more  than  that 
of  the  Acheans.  He  expatiated  chiefly  on  the  ingrati- 
tude of  Areus  and  Alcibiades,  who,  thou^  they 
owed  their  return  to  the  Acheans,  had  however,  been 
so  base  as  to  undertake  the  embassy  against  tliem  to 
the  senate,  where  they  acted  and  spoke  like  professed 
enemies ;  as  if  the  Acheans  had  driven  them  from 
their  country,  when  it  was  they  who  had  restored  them 
to  it.  Upon  this,  great  shouts  were  heard  in  every 
part  of  the  assembly,  and  the  president  was  desired  to 
bring  the  affair  into  immediate  deliberation.  Nothing 
prevailing  but  a  passion  and  a  thirst  of  revenge,  Areus 
and  Alcibiades  were  condemned  to  die. 

The  Roman  commissioners  arrived  a  few  days  after, 
and  the  council  met  at  Clitor  in  Arcadia.  This  filled 
ihe  Acheans  with  the  utmost  terror;  for,  seeing  Areus^ 
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^mi  Alcibiades,  whom  they  had  just  before  condemned 
fo  die,  arrive  with  the  commissioners,  they  naturally 
supposed,  that  the  inquiry  which  was  going  to  be  made^ 
would  be  no  way  favourable  to  them. 

Appius  then  told  them,  that  the  senate  had  been 
strongly  affected  with  the  complaints  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, and  could  not  but  disapprove  of  every  thing 
which  bad  been  done  on  that  occasion ;  the  murder  of 
those,  who,  on  the  promise  which  Philopemen  had 
made  rfiem^  bad  come  to  plead  their  cause  ;  the  demo* 
Ution  of  the  walls  of  Sparta;  the  abolition  of  the  laws 
and  in^tutions  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  spread  the 
bme  of  that  city  throughout  the  world,  and  made  it 
flourish,  for  several  ages. 

Lycortas,  as  president  of  the  tx)uncil,  and  as  having 
j<»ntrd  with  Philopemen,  the  author  of  whatever  had 
been  transacted  against  Lacedemonia,  undertook  to 
answer  Appius.  He  showed  first,  that  as  the  Lacede- 
monians had  attacked  the  exiles,  contrary  to  the  tenor 
of  the  treaty,  which  expressly  forbid  them  to  make  any 
attempt  against  the  maritime  cities ;  these  exiles,  in 
die  absence  of  the  Romans,  could  have  recourse  only 
to  the  Achean  league,  which  could  not  be  justly  ac- 
cused, for  having  assisted  them  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  in  so  urgent  a  necessity.  That,  with  regard  to 
the  massacre  which  Appius  laid  to  their  charge,  they  * 
ought  not  to  be  accused  for  it,  but  the  exiles,  who 
were  then  headed  by  Areus  and  Alcibiades ;  and  who, 
by  their  own  immediate  impulse,  and  without  being 
auAorized  in  any  manner  by  the  Acheans,  had  fallen 
with  the  utmost  fury  and  violence  on  those  whom  they 
wpposed  had  been  the  authors  of  their  banishment. 
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unci  to  whom  the  rest  of  the  calamities  they  had  su£* 
fered  were  owing.  "  However,"  added  Lycortas,  **  it 
is  pretended  that  *ve  cannot  but  own,  that  we  were  die 
cause  of  the  abolition  of  Lycurgus's  laws,  and  the 
demolition  of  the  walb  of  Sparta*  This,  indeed,  is  a 
real  fact ;  but  then,  how  can  this  double  objection  be 
made  to  us  at  the  same  time  ?  The  walls  in  question 
were  not  built  by  Lycurgus,  but  by  tyrants,  who 
•erected  them  some  few  years  ago,  not  for  the  security 
of  the  city,  but  for  their  own  safety  ;  and,  to  enable 
themselves  to  abolibh,  with  impunity,  the  discipline  and 
regulation  so  happily  established  by  that  wise  legis* 
laton  Were  it  possible  for  him  to  rise  now  from  the 
grave,  he  would  be  overjoyed  to  see  those  walls 
destroyed,  and  say,  that  he  now  knows  and  owns  his 
pative  country  and  ancient  Sparta.  You  should  not, 
O  citizens  of  Sparta,  have  waited  for  Philopemen  or  the 
Acheans;  but  ought,  yourselves,  to  have  pulled  down 
those  walls  with  your  own  hands,  and  destroyed  even 
the  slightest  trace  of  tyranny.  These  were  a  kind  of 
ignominious  scars  of  your  slavery  ;  and,  after  having 
maintained  your  liberties  and  privileges,  during  almost 
eight  hundred  years,  and  been  for  some  time  the 
sovereigns  of  Greece,  without  the  support  and  assist, 
ance  of  walls ;  they,  within  these  hundred  years,  have 
•  become  the  instruments  of  your  slavery,  and,  in  a 
manner,  your  shackles  and  fetters.  With  respect  to 
the  ancient  laws  of  Lycurgus,  they  were  suppressed 
by  the  tyrants ;  and  we  have  only  substituted  our  own, 
by  putting  you  upon  a  level  with  us  in  all  things.'^ 

Addressing  himself  afterwards  to  Appius,  "  I  can- 
not  forbear  owning,"  says  he,  "  that  the  words  J  have 
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Kt|erto  spoken,  were  not  as  from  one  ally  to  another ; 
Bor  of  a  free  nation,  but  as  slaves  who  speak  to  their 
master.     For,  in  fine,  if  the  voice  of  the  herald,  who 
proclaimed  iis  to  be  free,  in  the  front  of  the  Grecbn 
states,  was  not  a  vain  and  empty  ceremony  ;  if  the 
lieaty  concluded  at  that  time  be  real  and  solid  ;  if  you 
are  desirous  of  sincerely  preserving  an  alliance  and 
friendship  with  us  ;  on  what  can  that  infinite  disp  irity, 
which  yoa  snppose  to  be  between  }  ou  Romans,  and 
we  Acbeansy  be  grounded  ?  I  do  not  inquire  into  the 
treatment  which  Capua  met  with,  after  you  had  taken 
that  city  ;  why,  then,  do  you  examine  into  our  usage 
of  the  LacedemontanSf  after  we  had  conquered  them  ? 
Some  of  them  were  killed ;  and  I  will  suppose  that  it 
was  by  us.     But,  did  you  not  strike  off  the  heads  of 
several  Campanian  senators  ?  We  levelled  the  walls 
of  Sparta  with  the  ground  ;  but,  as  for  you,  Romans, 
you  not  only  dispossessed  the  Campanians  of  their 
walls,  but  of  their  city  and  lands.    To  this,  I  know 
you  will  reply,  that  the  equality  expressed  in  the  trea- 
ties between  the  Romans  and  Acheans,  is  merely  spe- 
cious, and  a  bare  form  of  words  ;  that  we  really  have 
but  a  precarious  and  derivative  liberty  ;  but,  that  the 
Romans  are  possessed  of  authority  and  empire.  This, 
Appias,  I  am  but  too  sensible  of.     However,  since 
we  must  be  forced  to  submit  to  this,  I  entreat  you,  at 
least,  how  wide  a  difference  soever  you  may  set  be- 
tween yourselves  and  us,  not  to  put  your  enemies  and 
our  own  upon  a  level  with  us,  who  are  your  allies ; 
especially,  not  to  show  them  better  treatment     They 
require   us,  by   forswearing  ourselves,  to   dissolve 
and  annul  all  we  have  enacted  by  oath ;  and,  to  revoke 
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l^t,  wfaicfaf  by  being  written  in  our  records,  ftA 
engraved  on  marble,  in  order  to  preserve  tiie  remem- 
brance of  it  etenially,  is  become  a  sacred  monument, 
which  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  violate.  We  revere 
you,  O  Romans  ;  and,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  we  also 
fear^you  ;  but  then,  we  think  it  glorious  to  have  a 
greater  reverence  and  fear  for  the  immortal  gods." 

The  greatest  part  of  the  assembly  applauded  thig 
speech,  and  all  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion,  that 
he  had  spoken  like  a  true  magistrate  ;  it  was,  there* 
fore,  necessary  for  the  Romans  to  act  with  vigor,  or 
resolve  to  lose  their  authority.  Appias,  without  de- 
scendmg  to  particulars,  advised  them,  whilst  they  stiU 
enjoyed  their  freedom,  and  had  not  received  any  oi  ders, 
to  make  a  merit  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  of  making 
that  their  own  decree,  which  might  afterwards  be  en- 
joined  them.  They  were  grieved  at  these  words ;  but 
were  instructed  by  them,  not  to  persist  obstinately  in 
the  refusal  of  what  shoukl  be  demanded.  All  tliey 
therefore  <lesired,  was,  that  the  Romans  would  decree 
whatever  they  pleased,  with  regard  to  Sparta  ;  but  not 
oblige  the  Aoheans  to  break  their  oath,  by  annulling 
their  decree  themselves.  As  to  the  senteiice  that 
was  just  before  passed  against  Areus  and  Alcibiades,  it 
was  immediately  repealed. 

'  The  Romans  pronounced  judgment  the  year  foK 
lowing^  The  chief  articles  of  the  ordinance  were,  that 
those  persons,  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Acheans, 
should  be  recalled  and  restored ;  that  all  sentences  . 
relating  to  this  affair  should  be  repealed,  and  that  Sparta 
4iould  continue  a  member  of  the  Achean  leaguf. 

^Liy.  1.  xzxi.iu49. 
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^  Pausamas  adds  an  article,  not  taken  notice  of  by  Livy ; 
that  the  walls,  which  had  been  demolished,  should  be 
xebuilt.  Q«  Marcius  was  appointed  commissary,  to 
set'Je  the  affiurs  of  Macedon,  and  diose  of  Peloponne- 
sus, where  great  feuds  and  disturbances  subsisted, 
especially,  between  the  Acheans  on  one  side,  and  the 
Messenians  and  Lacedemonians  on  the  other.  *  They 
all  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  ;  but,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  senate  was  in  any  great  liaste  to  put  an 
end  to  their  differences.  The  answer  they  made  to 
the  Lacedemonians  was,  that  the  Romans  were  deter- 
mined not  to  trouble  themselves  any  further  about 
their  affitirs.  The  Acheans  demanded  aid  of  the  Ro- 
mans against  the  Messenians,  pursuant  to  the  treaty  ; 
or,  at  least,  not  to  suffer  arms  or  provisions  to  be  trans- 
ported out  of  Taly,  to  the  latter  people.  It  was  an^ 
swered  them,  that  when  any  cities  broke  their  alliance 
with  the  Acheans,  the  senate  did  not  think  itself  obliged 
to  enter  into  those  disputes  ;  for,  that  this  would  open 
a  door  to  ruptures  and  divisions,  and  even,  in  some 
measure,  give  a  sanction  to  them. 

In  these  proceedings  appears  the  artful  and  jealous- 
policy  of  the  Romans  ;  which  tended  solely  to  weaken 
Ptiilip,  and  the  Acheans,  of  whose  power  they  were 
je^ous ;  and  who  covered  their  ambitious  designs, with 
the  specious  pretence  of  succouring  the  wcdk  and 
oppressed. 

^In  A«biu^  p.  4jl#.  «  Polyb.  iq  U^g.  c  51. 
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SECTION  X. 

ieHII.OPKMBV  BStlSOCt  MEStlVB.        BB  IS  Ti^KBIT    VBtSOimm,  ASt> 
PVT    TO    DBATH.      PTOI*BMY   BPlPHAVBt    DUM. 

^DiNocRATEs,  the  Messenian,  who  had  a  parties 
ular  enmity  to  Philopemen,  had  drawn  off  Messeoc 
fix)m  the  Achean  league,  and  was  meditating  how  he 
might  best  seize  upon  a  considerable  post,  called 
Corone,  near  tliat  city.  Philopemen,  then  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  generalissimo  of  the  Acheans  for 
the  eighth  time,  lay  sick.  However,  the  instant  the 
news  of  this  was  brought  him^  he  set  out,  notwith- 
standing his  indisposition  ;  made  a  countermarch,  and 
advanced  towards  Messene,  with  a  small  body  of 
forces,  consisting  of  the  flower  of  the  Megulopolitati 
youth.  Dinocrates,  who  had  marched  out  against 
him,  was  soon  put  to  flight ;  but,  five  hundn-d  troop- 
ers, who  guarded  the  open  country  of  Messene,  hap- 
pening to  come  up  and  reinforce  him,  he  faced  about, 
and  routed  Philopemen.  This  general,  who  was 
solicitous  of  nothing  but  to  save  the  gallant  youths, 
who  had  followed  him  in  this  expedition,  performed 
the  most  extraordinary  acts  of  bravery  ;  but,  happen- 
ing to  fall  from  his  horse,  and  receiving  a  deep  wound 
in  his  head,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  who 
carried  him  to  Messene.  Plutarch  considers  this  ill 
fortune  of  Philopemen,  as  the  punishment  for  some 
rash  and  arrogant  words,  that  had  escaped  him,  upon 
his  hearing  a  certain  general  applauded.  ^' Ought 
that  man,**  says  he,    **to  be  valued,  who  suffers 

*  A.  M.  3821.    Ant.  J.  C.  183.    Liv.  L  xxxii.  n.  48.    Plut.  in  Pbiloip: 
^  366<-i368.    Polyb.  in  Leg.  c.  53, 53. 


Mnaelf  to  be  taken  alive  by  the  enemy,  wbifet  he  Jia$ 
mns  K>  idcfond  idmself  ?'' 

Upon  the . arrival  of /the  first  news  which  was  carried 
4o  MesMiie^  viz.  that  Philopemefi  wa$  t^en  pri><;)iiier^ 
ADd  on  Aus  w;iy  to  itbat  city^  jdie  Mesdenians  were  in 
Boch:tilin8ports  <if  joy,  thsA  they  all  ran  to  the  gattts  of 
idbectt^  ;  jK)t  being  aMe  to  persn^e  themselves  of 
tfie^raih  of  what  they  (heavd,  :till  they  sawJum  them- 
^tetare&y  so.gfieatfyiinpijobableidid  this  relation  appear 
fo  thorn*  To  Batiafy  the  jviolent  curiosity  of  the  inhah- 
ituiSs,  man^of  whom  had  not  jyet  been  able  to  get  ja 
agfatvofiufii^  th^  iwore  forced  jtoisbow  the  illustrious 
fmooer  on  the  theatre,  >where  snultitudes  came  ito^soe 
him.  Wben.they  beheld  Philopemen  dragged  along 
in  chains,  jnost  cf  theispectators  were^so  much  moiied 
with  ^npa^on,  <that  tthe  tears  trickled  Jrom  their 
«yes.  IChere  even  was  heard  a  murmur  am<Mig  ^the 
people,  whidh  ^resulted  from  humanity,  and  a  veiy 
faodaible  gratitude;  *' That  the  Messenians .ought  to 
cdl  to  /mind>the  great  .services  .done  by  Philopemen, 
aod  his. preserving  the  liberty  of  Achaia,  by  the  defeat 
of  Nabis  the  .tgrianU''  But.the  .magistrates  did  not 
anffier  him  to. be  loogiexhibitedinitfais. manner,. lest  the 
fily  of  the  people  should.be  attended  with  ill.  conse- 
ipieiices.  fFbcy:  therefore  took  bim  a  way .  on  a  sud- 
den ;  and,  after  consulting  together,  xausedh'un  to^be 
conveyed  to>a  ^place,  called  the. treasury •  This  was>a 
nbterraneous  place,  whither  neither  light  nor  airen'^ 
-Icred  from  without^  and  had  np  door  to  it ;  but  was 
obstwitha  huge  stone,  that  was  rolled  over  !the  en- 
trance of  it*  In  this  dungeon  they  imprisoned  Fhilo- 
pemen,  .and{)OSteda  gtuird  round  e?ery  part  of  it^ 
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As  soon  as  it  was  night,  and  all  the  people  weific 
withdrawn,  Dinocrates  caused  the  stone  to  be  rolled 
away,  and  the  executioner  to  descend  into  the  dun- 
geon, with  a  dose  of  poison,  to  Phiiopemen,  com- 
manding him  not  to  stir  tilt  he  had  swallowed  it  The 
moment  the  illustrious  Megalopolitan  perceived  tte 
first  glimmerings  of  light,  and  saw  the  man  advance 
towards  him^  with  a  lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in 
the  other^  he  raised  himself  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
for  he  was  very  weak,  sat  down,  and  then  taking  the 
cup,  he  inquired  of  the  executioner,  whether  he  could 
tell  what  was  become  of  the  young  Megalopolitans, 
his  followers,  particularly  Lycortas  ?  The  executioner 
answering,  that  he  heard  almost  all  of  them  had  saved 
themselves  by  ^flight ;  Philopemen  thanked  him  by  a 
nod  ;  and,  lookujg  kindly  on  him,  ^*  You  bring  me/' 
8ay»  he,  *^  good  news ;  and  I  find  we  are  not  entirely 
unfortunate  ;''  after  which,  without  breathing  the 
least  complaint,  he  swallowed  the  deadly  dose,  and 
laid  himself  again  on  his  cloak.  The  poison  was  very 
8i>eedy  in  its  e&cts ;  for,  Philopemen  being  extremely 
weak  and  feeble,  he  expired  in  a  moment. 

When  the  news  of  his  death  spread  among  the 
Acheans,  all  their  cities  were  inexpressibly  afflicted 
and  dejected.  Immediately,  all  their  young  men,  who 
were  of  age  to  bear  arms,  and  all  their  magistrates, 
came  to  Megalopolis.  Here  a  grand  council  being 
summoned,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  not  to  delay 
a  moment  the  revenge  of  so  horrid  a  deed  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, having  elected  on  the  spot,  Lycortas  for 
their  general,  they  advanced,  with  the  utmost  fury 
into  Messenci  and  filled  every  part  of  it  with  blood 
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and  slaughten  The  Messenians,  having  now  no  ref- 
uge left,  and  being  unable  to  defend  themselves  hy 
fi)rce  of  arms,  seat  a  deputation  to  the  Acheans,  to 
df&ire  that  aa  end  might  be  put  to  the  war,  and  to  beg 
pardon  for  their  past  faults.  Lycortas,  moved  at  their 
entreaties,  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  treat  them  as 
their  furious  and  insolent  revolt  seemed  to  deserve^ 
He  told  them,  that  there  was  no  other  way  for  them 
to  expeet  a  peace,  but  by  delivering  up  the  authors  of 
die  revolt^  and  of  the  death  of  Philopemen ;  to  submit 
aO  their  affairs  to  the  disposal  of  the  Acheans,  and  to 
receive  a  ^^arrison  into  their  citadel.  These  conditions 
were  accepted,  and*  executed  immediately^  Dino* 
crates,  to  prevent  the  ignominy  of  dying  by  an  execu^ 
tioner,  laid  violent  hands  on  himself,  in  which  he  was 
imitated  by  all  those,  who  had  ad  vised  the  putting 
Philopemen  to  death.  Lycortas  caused  those  to  be 
delivered  op,  who  had  advised  the  insulting  of  Philo- 
pemen. These  were,  undoubtedly,  the  persons  who 
were  stoned  round  his  tomb,  as  we  shall  soon  see* 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  Philopemen  were  then 
solemnized.  After  th^  body  had  been  consumed  by 
the  flames,  his  ashes  laid  together,  and  deposited  in  an 
am,  the  train  set  out  for  Megalopolis.  This  proces* 
sion  did  not  so  much  resemble  a  funeral, as  atriumph^ 
or,  rather,  it  was  a  mixture  of  both.  First  came  the 
]n£uitry,  their  brows  adorned  with  crowns,  and  all 
d)e<faltng  floods  of  tears.  Then  followed  the  Messe- 
man  prisoners,  bound  in  chains  ;  afterwards  the  gen- 
eral's son,  young  Polybius,'^  carrying  the  urn,  adorned 
with  ribands  and  cix>wns,  and  accompanied  by  the 

*  Tbls  was  Polybius  the  historian^-vho  might  then  he  abf  ut  twen^  two* 
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noblest  and  most  distii)};ttishc(I  Achean7#  The  um 
was  followed  by  all  the  cafvalry,  whose  arms  glktefed 
magnificently^  and  whose  horsey  were  alt  richly  capar* 
isoncd,  who  closed  the  march,  and  did  not  seem  toa 
tntich  dejected  at  this  mournful  sCene,  xna  too  mudi 
elate  from  their  victory,  AH  the  inhabitants  tf  the 
neighbouring  townd  and  tillages,  fltocked  to  ittcet  the 
procession,  as  if  they  came  in  hohotir  of  ft  victory  ob- 
tained. All  possible  honours  were  done  to  Philope<^ 
men  at  his  interment,  and  the  Messenian  captives  were 
stoned  round  his  sepulchre.  T>^e  cities  in  general,  bjr 
decrees  enacted  for  that  purpo^,  ordered  all  the 
greatest  honours  to  be  paid  him,  and  erected  many 
statues  to  him,  with  magnificent  inscriptions. 

Several  years  after,'  at  the  time  that  Corinth 
was  burned  and  desth)yed*by  Mummius,  the  prcu 
consul,  a  false  accuser,  a  Romani  as  I  observed 
elsewhere,  used  his  Utmost  endeavours  to  get  then! 
broke  to  pieces  ;  prosecuted  him  criminally,  as  if 
^ive  ;  charging  him  with  having  been  an  enemy  td 
the  ^omans^  and  of  discovering  a  hatred  for  them  on 
all  oiccabions.  The  pause  was  heard  in  couticil,  before 
Mummius.  The  slanderer  exhibited  all  his  articles 
pf  impeachment,  and  expatiated  on  them.  They 
were  answered  by  Pblybius,  who  refuted  them  with 
great  solidity  and  eloquent  :e.  It  is  great  pity  so 
effecting  a  piece  should  have  been  lost*  Neither 
Mummius^  tior  his  council,  would  permit  the  mona^ 
ments  of  that  great  man^s  glory  to  be  destroyed, 
fhough  he  had  opposed,  like  a  bulwark,  the  successes 
pf  the  Romans  ;  for,  the  Romans  of  that  age,  says 

'TlivtyseTCoyauri. 
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Flutifch^  nade  the  joat  and  proper  dbparky  between 
vjrttie  and  inftefest ;  they  distiiigtmhed  the  glorious 
md  honest,  from  the  profitable  ;  and,  were  persuaded, 
that  worthy  persons  ought  to  honour  and  revere  the 
memory  of  men,  who  stgnalised  themselves  by  their 
virtue,  though  they  had  been  their  enetnies* 

Livy  teUs  us,  that,  the  Greek,  as  well  as  Roman 
writers  observe,  that  three  iUustrtous  men,  Philope* 
men,  Hannibal,  and  Scipio,  happened  to  die  in  the 
same  ycwr^  or  thereabouts  ;  thus  putting  Philopemen 
in  parallel,  and,  as  it  were,  upon  a  level,  with  the  two 
most  celebrated  generals  of  the  two  most  powerful 
nations  in  the  world*  I  believe  I  have  already  given 
the  reader  a  sufficient  idea  of  his  character,  so  shall 
only  repeat  what  I  bef(H*e  observed,  that  Philopemen 
was  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks,  as  Brutus  was  said 
to  be  the  last  of  the  Romans,* 

The  Messenians,  by  their  imprudent  conduct,  being 
reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  condition,  were,  by 
the  goodness  and  generosity  of  Lycortas  and  the 
Acheans,  restored  to  the  league  from  which  they  had 
withdrawn  themselves.  Several  other  cities,  which, 
from  the  example  they  set  them,  had  also  renounced 
it,  renewed  their  alliance  with  it.  Such  commonly  is 
the  happy  effect  which  a  seasonable  act  of  clemency 
produces ;  whereas,  a  violent  and  excessive  severity, 
diat  breathes  nothing  but  blood  and  vengeance,  often 
harries  people  to  despair,  and  so  far  from  proving  a 
remedy  to  evils,  only  inflames  and  exasperates  them 
the  more* 

When  Aews  came  to  Rome,  that  the  Acheans  had 
happily  terminated  their  war  with  the  Messenians,  tho 
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ambassadors  were  addressed  in  terms  quite  different 
from  those  which  had  been  used  to  them  before.  The 
senate  told  them,  that  they  had  been  particularly  careful 
not  to  suffer  either  arms  or  provisions  to  be  carried 
from  Italy  to  Messene ;  an  answer*  which  manifestly 
discovers  the  ii>3incerity  of  the  Romans,  and  Ae  little 
regard  they  had  to  faith,  in  their  transactions  vnth  other 
nations.  They  seemed,  at  first,  desirous  of  giving  the 
signal  to  all  the  cities  engaged  in  the  Achean  league^* 
to  take  up  arms;  and,  now  they  endeavored  to  flatter 
the  Acheans  into  an  opinion  that  they  had  sought  all 
opportunities  to  serve  them« 

It  is  manifest,  on  this  occasion,  that  the  Romas 
senate  consented  to  what  had  been  transacted,  because 
it  was  not  in  their  power  to  oppose  it ;  that  they  wanted 
to  make  a  merit  of  this,  with  regard  to  the  Acheans, 
who  possessed  almost  the  whole  force  of  Peloponnesus ; 
that  they  were  very  cautious  of  giving  the  least  um- 
brage to  this  league,  at  a  time  when  they  could  not 
depend  in  any  manner  on  Philip ;  when  the  Etolians 
were  disgusted  5  and,  when  Antiochus,  by  joining  with 
that  people,  might  engage  in  some  enterprise  which 
'  might  have  been  of  ill  consequence  to  the  Romans. 
« I  have  related  Hannibal's  death  in  the  history  of  the 
Carthaginians.  After  his  retiring  from  Antiochus's 
court,  he  fled  to  Prusias,  king  of  Btthynia,  who  was 
then  at  war  with  jElumcnes,  king  of  Pergamus.  Han* 
nibal  did  that  prince  great  service*  Both  sides  pre- 
pared  for  a  naval  engagement,  on  which  occasion, 
Eumeneb*6  fleet  consisted  of  a  much  greater  number 

t  Llv.  1.  xxxix.  n.  51.    Cor.  N>ip.  ta  Annib.  c.  10— li.    Justin.  L 
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^  ships  than  that  of  Prusias.  But  Hannibal  qpp^osed 
stratagem  to  force.  He  had  got  together  a  great  nunn- 
ber  of  venomous  serpents,  and  filled  several  earthern 
Tessds  with  them.  The  instant  the  signal  for  battle 
was  given,  he  commanded  the  officers  and  sailors  to 
fallnpon  Eumenes's  galley  only,  informing  them,  at  the 
same  dme,  of  a  sign  by  which  they  should  distinguish  it 
from  the  rest;  and  to  annoy  the  enemy  no  otherwise  than 
by  throwing  the  earthern  vessels  into  the  rest  of  the  gal- 
Jie&  At  first,  this  was  only  laughed  at ;  the  sailois 
not  imagining  that  these  earthern  vessels  could  be  of 
the  least  service.  But,  when  the  serpents  were  seen 
gliding  over  every  part  of  the  gallies,  the  soldiers  and 
towers,  now  studious  only  of  preserving  tbemselvcs 
from  those  venomous  creatures,  did  not  once  think  of 
the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time,  the  royal  galley  was 
80  warmly  attacked,  that  it  was  very  near  being  taken ; 
and  it  vras  with  the  utmost  difficulty:  that  the  king 
made  his  escape.  Prubias,  by  Hannibal's  assistance, 
gained  several  victories  by  land.  This  prince  being 
one  day  afraid  to  venture  a  battle,  because  the  victims 
had'  not  been  propitious ;  "  What,"  ^  says  Ha^nibal^ 
"  do  you  rely  more  upon  the  liver  of  a  beast  than  upon 
the  counsel  of  Hannibal  ?"  To  prevent  his  falling  in|o 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  required  Frusias  to 
deliver  him  up,  he  took  a)  dose  of  poison,  which 
ktmght  him  to  his  end. 

*  I  before  observed,  that  the  Romans,  among  many 
•Iber  articles,  had  decreed,  that  Sparta  should  be 

^  An  tu,  inqutty  vituUnx  carunculx,  quam  imperatori  veteri  mavis 
credere  I  Unuis  hostiae  jeclnori  lon(^  experimento  teaUtom  gloriam 
f^^xm  postponi,  xquo  anioio  non  talit    Val.  Max.  I  iit.  c.  T* 

«  A.M.  3823.    Ant.  J,  C.  182.    Polyb.  in  Leg.  c.  5^- 
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admitted  into  the  Achean  league.  The  ambassadore 
-being  returned,  and  tuiviiig  reported  the  answer  whidi 
liad  been  received  from  the  senate,  Lycortas  assem- 
bled the  peojAe  at  Sicycm,  to^elibemie  whether  Sparta 
should  be  admitted  mto  the  AcAiean  league.  To  in* 
cline  the  popHlaoe  to  it,  he  represented,  ^t  the 
Romans,  to  whose  Asposai  that  ci^  had  been  abaa- 
doned,  would  no  longer  be  iiurthened  wiiAi  it ;  that, 
^they  had  declared  to  the  ambassadors,  that  they  were 
no  ways  concerned  in  this  affair ;  thaft  rthe  Spartans,  *in 
the  administration  of  the  public  affairs,  weie  veiy  de- 
sirous of  that  union,  which,  he  observed,  could  not 
fiiil  of  being  attended  with  gveat  advantage  to  the 
Achean  league,  as  /the  first  exiles,  who  had  behaved 
with  great  ingratftude  and  impiety  towards  them, 
would  not  be  included  in  it,  but  would  be  banished 
from  the  city,  and  other  oitiaens  substituted  in  their 
Toom.  But  Diophanes,  and  some  other  persons,  'Un- 
dertook to  defend  the  cause  of  the  exiles.  However, 
notwithstanding  their  opposition,  the  council  decreed, 
that  Sparta  should  be  admitted  into  tlie  league,  and 
was  so  accordingly.  With  regard  to  the  first  exiles, 
those  only  were  pardoned,  who  could  not  be  con- 
victed of  engaging  in  any  attempt  agwist  the  Achean 
republic 

When  the  affair  was  ended,  ambassadors  were  sent 
to  Rome,  in  the  name  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 
The  senate,  after  giving  audience  to  those  sent  by  Spar- 
ta, and  by  the  exiles,  said  nothing  to  the  ambassadors^ 
which  tended  to.  show  that  they  were  disgusted,  in  any 
manner,  at  what  had  passed.  With  respect  to  those  who 
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bad  been  lately  sent  into  banishment,  the  senate  ptx)m- 
kcd  to  write  to  the  Acheans^  to  obtain  leave  for  them 
to  return  into  their  native  country.  Some  days  after, 
K^us,  the  Aeihean  deputy,  being  arrived  in  Rome, 
was  introduced  into  the  senate  ^  and  there  gave  an 
iceount  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Messenians  had 
been  restored  to  their  former  state  ;  and  the  senators 
were  not  onfy  satisfied  whh  every  thing  he  related  to 
them,  but  Seated  him  with  abund^t  marks  of  honour 
and  amily. 

*  The  Lacedemonian  exiles  were  no  sooner  returned 
from  Rome  into  Peloponnesus,  but  they  delivered  to 
the  Acheans  the  letters  which  the  senate  had  sent  by 
ftem^  and  by  which  they  were  desired  to  permit  the 
exiles  to  settle  again  in  their  native  country.  It  was 
answered,  ^t  (he  purport-  of  those  letters  should  be 
toBsidered  at  the  return  of  the  Achean  ambassadors 
firom  Rome.  Bippus  arrived  from  tlience  a  few  days 
tfter,  and  declared,  that  the  senate  had  written  in  favour 
of  the  exiles,  not  so  much  out  of  a&ction  for  tliem,  as 
to  get  rid  of  their  importunities.  The  Acheans,  hesff* 
mg  this,  thought  it  requisite  not  to  make  any  change 
in  what  had  been  decreed. 

*  Hyperbates,  having  been  reelected  general  of  the 
Acbeans,  again  debated  in  the  council,  whether  my 
notice  diould  be  taken  of  the  letters  which  the  senate 
had  written,  concerning  the  reestablishment  of  the 
exiles,  who  had  been  banished  from  Sparta.  Lycortas 
was  rf  opinion,  that  the  Acheans  ought  to  adhere  to 
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what  had  been  decreed.  .  **  When  the  Bi»)aans/'  says 
he, "  listen  favourably  torsuch  complaints  and,  entreaties 
of  unfortunate  persons^  as  appear  to  them  just  and 
reasonable,  they»  in  thk,.act  a  very  just  part*  But, 
when  it  is  represent^  to  them,  that  among  the  fiivours 
which  are  requested  at  their  hands^  some  are  not  in 
their  power  to  bestow,  and  others  would  reflect  dis- 
honour, and  be  very  prejudicial  to  their  allies;  oa 
these  occasioiis  thvy  do  not  use  to  persist  obstinately 
in  their  opinions,  or  exact,  from  such  allies,  an  inv- 
plicit  obedience  to  their  commands.  This  is  exactly 
our  case  at  present.  Let  us  inform  the  Romans,  that 
we  cannot  obey  their  orders,  without  infringing  the 
sacred  oaths  we  have  taken ;  without  violating  the  Islws 
on  which  our  league  is  founded  ;  and  then,  they  will 
inidoubtedly  wave  their  resolutions,  and  confess,  that 
it  is  with  the  greatest  reason  we  refuse  to  obey  their 
commands.'*  Hyperbates,  and  Callicrates  were  of  a 
contrary  opinion.  They  were  for  having  implicit  obe- 
dience paid  to  the  Romans ;  and  declared,  that  all 
laws,  oaths,  and  treaties,  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  their 
will.  In  this  contrariety  of  opinions,  it  was  resolved, 
that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  the  senate,  in  order 
to  represent  the  reasons  given  by  Lycortas,  in  ccmncil. 
Callicrates,  Lysiades,  and  Aratus,  were  the  ambassa- 
dors to  whom  inhtructions  were  given,  in  conformi^ 
-  to  what  had  been  deliberated.     , 

When  these  ambassadors  were  arrived  at  Rome, 
Callicrates,  being  introduced  into  the  senate,  acted  in 
direct  opposition  to  his  instructions.  He  not  only  bad 
the  assurance  to  censure  those  who  differed  in  opinion 
ifom  him,  but  took  the  liberty  to  tell  the  senate 
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what  they  should  do.  ^*  If  the  Greeks^*'  says  he, 
dirrctin^  himself  to  the  senators,  *^  do  not  obey  you;^ 
if  they  pay  no  regard  either  to  the  letters  or  orders^ 
which  you  send  them,  you  must  blame  yourselves 
only  for  it.  In  all  the  states  of  Greece  there  are  now 
two  panies ;  one  of  which,  asserts  that  all  your  orders 
ought  to  be  obeyed,;  and,  that  laws  and  treaties,  in  a 
word^  that  all  things  should  pay  homage  to  your  will 
tmA  pleasure.  The  other  party  pretends,  that  it  is 
fitdi^,  that  laws,  treaties,  and  oaths,  ought  to  take 
place  of  your  will ;  and  are  for  ever  exhorting  the 
people  to  adhere  inviolably  to  them.  Of  these  two 
parties,  the  last  suits  best  with  the  genius  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Acheans,  and  has  the  greatest  influence 
over  the  people.  What  is  the  consequence  of  this? 
Those  who  comply  with  ypur  measures  are  detested 
by  the  common  people,  whilst  such  as  oppose  your 
decrees  are  honoured  and  applauded.  Whereas,  if 
the  senate  would  show  ever  so  little  favour  to  such 
as  espouse  their  interest  cordially,  the  chief  magis^ 
Irates  and  offipers  of  all  the  republics  would  declare 
for  the  Romans ;  and  the  people,  intimidated  by  this» 
wc^ld  soon  follow  their  example.  But,  whikt  you 
show  an  indifference  on  this  head,  all  the  chiefs  ,will 
certainly  oppose  you,  as  the  infallible  means  of  ac- 
quiring the  love  and  respect  of  the  people.  And, 
accordingly,  we  see,  that  many  people,  whose  only 
merit  consists  in  their  making  the  strongest  opposition 
to  your  orders,  and  a  pretended  zeal  for  the  defence 
and  preservation  of  the  laws  of  their  country,  have 
been  raised  to  the  most  exalted  employments  in  their 
CDOOtry*    In  case  you  do  not  much  value  whether , the 
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Giceks  «re,  or  are  not,  $St  your  devotion,  then  indeed 
your  present  conduct  suits  exactly  your  ^endoents* 
But,,  if  you  would  have  them  execute  your  orders, 
and  receive  your  letters  with  respect,  rtrflect  seriously 
on  this  matier ;  otherwise,  be  assured,  that  they  will, 
on  all  occasions,  declare  against  your  commands* 
You  may  judge  of  the  truth  of  this  from  their  present 
behaviour  towards  you.  How  long  b  it  since  you 
commanded  them,  by  your  letters,  to  recal  the  Lace« 
demonian  exiles  ?  Nevertheless,  so  {ar  from  recaUiog 
them,  they  have  published  a  quite  contrary  decree,  and 
have  bound  themselves  by  oath,  never  to  reinstate 
them.  This  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  you,  and  show 
how  cautious  you  iJiould  be  fin*  tbe  future.'' 

Callicrates,  after  making  this  speech,  withdrew. 
The  exiles  then  came  in,  told  their  business  in  few 
words,  but  in  such  as  were  well  adapted  to  move  com* 
passion,  and  then  retired. 

A  speech  so  well  calculated  to  favour  the  interest 
of  Rome,  as  that  of  Callicrates,  could  not  but  be  very 
agreeable  to  the  senate.  In  this  did  the  Greeks  begin 
to  throw  themselves  spontaneously  into  the  arms  of 
slavery ;  prostituted  the  Kberty,  of  which  their  ances* 
tors  had  been  so  exceedin^y  jealous,  and  paid  a  sub- 
mission and  homage  to  the  Romans,  which  they  had 
always  refused  to  die  great  king  of  Persia.  Some 
flatterers  and  ambitious  traitors,  regardless  of  cv>ery 
thmg  but  their  interest,  sold  and  sacrificed  the  inde- 
pendence and  gloiy  of  Greece  for  ever ;  discoirered 
the  weak  side  of  republics,  with  regard  to  tbeir 
domestic  affiurs;  pcMmed  out  the  methods  by  wiiich 
tb^y  might  be  weakenedi  and  at  last  crushed ;  and 


ftniished  thenttclves  the  chains  in  whidithey  were  to 
be  bound. 

In  ooqsequence  Of  this  speech,  it  UFas  Boon  eon* 
duded,  thAi  k  wotiU  be  proper  to  imirease  thepow^ 
atid  eredH  of  those  who  tnade  it  their  business  to  de- 
fend the  authority  of  the  Romans,  and  to  humble  such 
M  should  presume  to  oppose  it.    Polybius  observes^ 
^at  tbb  was  the  first  time  that  the  fatal  resolution  was 
tdcen,  to  fauffil^le  and  depress  those,  who,  in  their  re« 
.spectiFe  countries,  had  the  most  noble  way  of  thinking ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  to  heap  riches  and  honours  on  all 
iiK:h,  who,  wh^her  right  or  wrong,  should  declare  in 
fiTOor  of  the  Romans ;  a  resolutbn,  which  soon  after 
iiKseased  the  herd  isi  flatterers  in  aU  republics,  and 
▼ay  much  lessened  the  number  of  the  true  friends  of 
liberty.     From  this  period,  the  Romans  made  it  one 
of  the  constant  maxims  of  their  policy,  to  oppress  by 
idl  possible  methods,  whoever  ventured  to  oppose  their 
ambitkms  projects.     Thissingte  maxim  may  ^erve  as 
a  k^  to  the  latent  principles  and  motives  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  republic,  and  to  show  us  what  idea  we 
ought  to  entertain  of  the  pretended  equity  ^nd  moder- 
atkn  they  sometimes  display,  but  which  does  not  long 
support  iftdf,  and  of  whidi  a  just  judgment  cannot  be 
SonKd,  but  by  the  consequences. 

To  conclude,  the  senate,  in  order  to  get  the  exiles 
wstored  to  ttietr  country,  did  not  only  write  to  die 
Acheans,  but  to  the  Etolians,  Epirots,  Athenians^ 
I,  and  Aeamanians,  as  if  they  intended  to  in* 
dt  Greece  against  the  Aeheans ;  and,  in  their 
answer  to  the  ambassadors,  they  did  not  make  the  least 
mention  of  any  one  but  Callieratesi  whose  example 
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Ihe  senate  wished  the  magistrates  of  all  other  citios' 
would  follow. 

That  deputy,  after  receiving  this  answer,  returned 
in  triumph,  widiout  reflecting  that  he  was  the  cause  of 
all  the  calamities,  which  Greece,  and  particularly 
Achaia,  were  upon  tlie  point  of  experiencing.  For, 
hitherto,  a  sort  of  equality  had  been  observed  between 
the  Acheans  and  Romans,  which  the  latter  thought  fit 
to  permit,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  considerable  ser- 
vices the  Acheans  had  done  them  ;  and,  for  the  invio- 
lable fidelity  with  which  they  had  adhered  to  them,  in 
the  most  perilous  junctures,  as  in  the  wars  against 
Philip  and  Antiochus.  The  members  of  this  league 
distinguished  themselves,  at  that  time,  in  a  most  con- 
^icuous  manner,  by  their  authority,  their  forces,  their 
zeal  for  liberty  ;  and,  above  all,  by  th»  shining  merit 
and  exalted  reputation  of  their  commanders.  But  Calli- 
crates's  treason,  for  we  may  justly  bestow  that  name 
upon  it,  gave  it  a  deadly  wound.  The  Romans,  says 
Polybius,  noble  in  their  sentiments,  and  full  of  humanity, 
are  moved  at  the  comphdnts  of  the  wretched,  and  think 
it  their  duty  to  afford  their  aid  to  all  who  fly  to  them 
for  protection  ;  and,  this  it  was,  that  inclined  them  to 
favour  the  cause  of  the  Lacedemonian  exiles.  But,  if 
any  one,  on  whose  fidelity  they  may  safely  depend, 
suggests  to  them  the  inconveniences  they  would  bring 
upon  themselves,  should  they  grant  certain  favours ; 
they  generally  return  to  a  just  way  of  thinking,  and 
correct,  so  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  what  they  may  have 
done  amiss.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  Callicrates  studies 
nothing,  but  how  he  may  best  work  upon  their  pas* 
sions  by  flattery.     He  had  been  sent  to  Rome,  to 
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plead  die  cause  of  the  Acheans ;  .^^nd;  by  a  ci-fminal 
and  unparalleled  prevarication,  he  declarer  ag^kist  his 
superiors^  and  becomes  the  advocate  of  thtrir  enemjies, 
by  whom  he  had  suffered  himstrif  to  be  corrqpted^t 
At  his  return  to  Achaia,  he  spread  so  artfully  the 
terror  of  the  Roman  name,  and  mtimidated  tbeptopit 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  got  himstrlf  elected  captain 
generaU  He  was  no  sooner  invested  with  this  cpili^ 
mand^  but  he  restored  the  exiles  of  Laqedemonia  and 
Mesjsene  to  their  country. 

Polybius,  on  this  occasipp,  praises  exceedingly  the 
hamanity  of  the  Romans,  the  tenderness  with  which 
ti>cy  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  unfortunate,  and 
their  readiness  to  atone  for  such  unjust  actions  as  they 
may  have  committed,  when  they  are  once  made 
aeqoainted  with  them.  I  know .  not  whether  the  ap- 
plauses he  gives  them  will  not  admit  of  great  abridge 
mcnt.  The .  reader  must  c^U  to  mind, '  that  he  w^otc 
this  b  Ro^,  and  Under  the  qye  of  the  Rottians,  rfter 
Greece  had. been  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery.  We 
are  not  to  expect  from  an  historian,  who  is  subject 
and  dependent,  so.muiih  veracity,  as  he  very  possibly^ 
would  have  observed  in  a  free  state,  and  at  a  time 
when  men  were  permitted  to  speak  the  truth  ;  and^ 
we  must  not  blindly  believe  every  circumstance  of 
this  kind,  advanced  by '  him  ;  facts  have  more  force^ 
and  speak  in  a  clearer  manner  than  he  does,  The 
Romans  themselves  did  not  scruple  to  commit  injus* 
ticc,whenevcr  they  had  an  opportunity  of  employhig  a 
foreign  means  for  that  purpose  ;  which  procured  them 
die  same  advantage,  and  served  to  conceal  theirunjust 
policy. 
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>  £umenes,  in  the  mean  time,  was  engaged  in  war 
against  Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus.  The  latter  took 
Sinc^,  a  very  strong*  cky  of  Pontus,  of  which  his 
succiessors  remained  possessors  ever  afterwards.  Sev« 
eral  cities  made  complaii^s  against  this  at  Rome. 
Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  was  united  in 
interest  with  Eumenes,  sent  also  ambassadors  thither. 
The  Romans  sevtral  times  employed  their  mediation 
and  authority,  to  put  an  end  to  their  differences  ;  but, 
Fhamaces  was  insincere  on  these  occasions,  and 
always  broke  his  engagements.  Contrary  to  the  faith 
of  treaties,  he  took  the  field,  and  was  opposed  by  the 
confederate  kings.  Several  enterprises  ensued  ;  and, 
after  some  years  had  been  spent  in  this  manner,  a 
peace  was  concluded* 

"  Never  were  more  embassies  sent,  than  at  the  time 
we  are  now  ^leaking  of.  Ambassadors  were  seen  iqi 
all  places*  either  coming  from  the  provinces  to  Rome^ 
or  going  from  Rome  to  the  provinces ;  or,  IVom  the 
allies  and  nations  to  one  another.  *  The  Acheans  de<- 
puted,  in  this  quality,  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king  of 
Egypt,  Lycortas,  Polybius  his  son,  and  the  young 
Aratus,  to  return  that  monarch  thanks  for  the  presents 
he  had  already  bestowed  on  their  republic,  and  the 
new  offers  he  had  made  them.  However,  these  am* 
bassadors  did  not  leave  Achaia  ;  because,  when  they 
were  preparing  to  set  out,  advice  came  that  Ptolemy 
was  dead. 

9  This  prince,  after  having  overcome  the  rebels 
within  his  kingdom,  as  has  been  already  mentioned^ 
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resolved  to  attack  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria.  When  he 
b^n  to  form  the  plan  for  carrying  on  this  war,  one  of 
his  principal  officers  asked,  by  what  methods  he  woiild 
raise  money  for  the  execution  of  it.  He  replied,  that 
his  friends  were  his  treasure.  The  principal  courtiers 
concluded,  from  this  answer,  that,  as  he  considered 
their  purses  as  the  only  fund  he  had  to  carry  on  this 
war,  they  were  upon  the  point  of  being  ruined  by  it. 
Toprevenf,  therefore,  that  consequence,  which  had 
more  weight  with  them  than  the  allegiance  they  owed 
Aeir  sovereign,  they  caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  This 
monarch  was  thus  despatched,  in  his  twenty  ninth  year, 
after  he  had  sat  twenty  four  years  on  the  throne,  Ptol- 
emy Philometor,  his  son,  who  was  but  six  years  of 
age,  succeeded  him ;  and,  Cleopatra,  liis  mother,  was 
toilared  regent* 


CHAPTER  11. 

1  HIS  second  chapter  includes  the  space  of  twenty 
rears,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3821,  till  3840.  In 
this  interval  are  contained ;  the  first  twenty  years  of 
Ptolemy  Philometer's  reign  over  Egypt,  which 
amounted,  in  the  whole,  to  thirty  four  years;  the 
fire  last  years  of  Philip,  who  reigned  forty  years  in 
Macedonia,  and  was  succeeded  by  Perseus,  whoreign- 
td  eleven ;  the  eight  or  nine  last  years  of  Seleucus 
PWlopator,  in  Syria  ;  and,  the  eleven  years  of  Antio- 
■chus  Epiphanes,  his  successor,  who  exercised  the 
iDost  horrid  cruelties  against  the  Jews*  I  shall  reserve 
voh.  7.  10 
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the  eleven  years  of  Perseus*s  reign  over  Macedonia^ 
for  the  following  book,  though  they  coincide  with  part 
of  the  hbtory  related  in  this  chapter. 


SECTION  I. 

:^RSBU8  CONSPIRES  AGAINST  DSMBTBtlJS.  TUt  LATTBE  IS  Ilrir«<* 
CBNTLY  PUT  TO  DBATHy  ANB  PSR8JLU8  8UCCBBSS  TO  THX* 
THRONB. 

•  From  the  spreading  of  a  report  among  the  states 
contiguous  to  Macedonia,  that  such  as  went  to  Rome» 
to  complain  against  Philip,  were  heard  there,  and  many 
of  them  very  favourably  ;  a  great  number  of  cities^ 
and  even  private  persons,  made  their  complaints  in 
that  city  against  a  prince,  who  was  a  very  troublesome 
neighbour  to  them  all,  with  the  hopes,  either  of  having 
the  injuries  redressed,  which  they  pretended  to  have 
received  ;  or,  ^t  least,  to  console  themselves,  in  some 
measure  for  them,  by  being  allowed  the  liberty  to  de- 
plore them.  King  Eumenes,  among  the  rest,  to  whom, 
by  cMxkr  of  the  Roman  commissioners  and  senate,  the 
fortresses  in  Thrace  were  to  be  given  up,  sent  ambas- 
sadors, at  whose  head  was  Atheneus,  his  brother,  ta 
inform  the  senate,  that  Philip  did  not  evacuate  the  gar- 
risons in  Thrace,  as  he  had  promised  ;  and,  to  com- 
plain of  his  sending  succotu*s  into  Bithynia,  to  Prusias, 
who  was  then  at  war  with  Eumenes. 

-Demetrius,  the  son  of  Philip,  king  of  M acedon,was, 
at  that  time,  in  Rome  ;  whither,  as  has  been  already- 
mentioned,  he  had  been  sent  by  bb  fatlier,  in  order  to 
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apcrintend  his  affidrs  in  that  city.     It  was  properly 
lis  business  to  answer  the  several  accusations  brought 
against  his  fether ;  but,  the  senate,  imagining  that  this 
would  be  a  very  difficult  task  for  so  young  a  prince, 
who  was  not  accustomed  to  speak  in  public  ;  to  spare 
him  that  trouble,  they  sent  certain  persons  to  him,  to 
inquire,  whether  the  king,  his  fatlier,  had  not  given  him 
some  memorials,  and  contented  themselves  with  his 
readily  them.     Philip  therein  justified  himself  to  the 
best  of  his  power,  with  respect  to  most  of  the  arti- 
des  which  were  exhibited  against  him  ;  but  he  espe- 
ciafly  showed  gredt  disgust  at  the  decrees  which  the 
Boman  commissioners  had  enacted  against  him,  and 
al  the  treatment  he  had  met  with  from  them.     The 
senate  saw  plainly  what  all  this  tended  to  ;  and,  as  the 
joung  prince  endeavoured  to  apologize  for  certain  par- 
tbihiH,  and  assured  them,  that  every  thing  should  be 
<kDe  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  Romans,  the  senate 
itpGed,  that  his  £ither  Philip  could  not  have  done 
Bwie  wisely,  or  what  was  more  agreeable  to  them, 
don  in  sending  his  son  Demetrius  to  make  his  ex- 
coses.     That,  as  to  past  transactions,  the  senate  might 
tfasemUe,  foi^t,  and  bear  with  a  great  many  things  ; 
flat,  as  to  the  future,  they  relied  on  the  promise  which 
Demetrius  gave  ;  that,  although  he  was  going  to  leave 
Anne^  in  order  to  return  to  Macedon,  he  left  there,  as 
Ae  hostage  of  his  inclinations,  his  own  good  heart  and 
attachment  for  Rome,  which  he  might  retain  inviolably, 
vithoQt  infringing,  in  any  manner,  the  duty  he  owed 
h» father;  that,  out  of  regard  to  him,  ambassadors 
dxmld  be  sent  to  Macedoq,  to  rectify,  peaceably,  and 
widiout   noise,  whatever  might  have  been  hitherto 
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amiss  ;  and  that,  as  to  the  rest,  th^^enate  was  well 
pleased  to  let  Philip  know,  that  he  was  obliged  to  his 
son  Demetrius  for  the  tenderness  with  which  the  Ro» 
mans  behaved  towards  him.  These  marks  of  dis» 
tinction,  which  the  senate  gave  him,  with  the  view  of 
exalting  his  credit  in  his  feiher's  court,  only  animated 
^ivy  against  him ;  and,  at  length,  occasicmed  hb 
destruction. 

^  The  return  of  Demetrius  to  Macedon,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  ambassadors,  produced  different  e£kcts, 
according  to  the  various  dispositions  of  men's  minds* 
Tlie  people,  who  extremely  feared  the  consequences  of 
a  rupture  with  the  Romans,  and  the  war  that  was  pre- 
paring, were  highly  pleased  with  Demetrius,  from  the 
hopes  that  he  would  be  the  mediator  and  author  of  a 
peace  ;  not  to  mention,  that  they  considered  him  as 
the  successor  to  the  throne  of  Macedon,  after  the 
demise  of  his  father.  For,  though  he  was  the  younger 
son,  he  had  one  great  advantage  of  his  brother,  and 
that  was,  his  being  bom  of  a  mother,  who  was  Philip's 
lawful  wife  ;  whereas,  Perseus  was  the  son  of  a  con- 
cubine, and  even  reputed  supposititious.  Besides,  it 
was  not  doubted  but  that  the  Romans  would  place 
Demetrius  on  his  father's  throne,  Perseus  not  having 
any  credit  with  them.  And  these  were  the  common 
reports. 

On  one  iide,  also,  Perseus  was  greatly  uneasy  ;  as 
he  feared,  that  the  advantage  of  being  eWer  brother 
would  be  but  a  very  feeble  tide  against  a  brother  su- 
perior to  him  in  all  other  respects  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
Philip,  imagining  that  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  ta 

^  I«iT.  L  zxzix.  n.  53. 
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&spos^  of  the  throne  as  he  pJeased,  beheld,  with  a 
jealous  eye,  and  dreaded  the  two  great  authority  of 
lus  younger  son.  It  was,  also,  a  great  mortification  to 
him,  to  see  rising*  in  his  life  time,  and  before  his  eyes, 
a  kind  <^  second  court,  in  the  concourse  of  Macedo- 
nians,  who  crowded  about  Demetrius  The  young 
prince  himself,  did  not  take  sufficient  care  to  prevent 
OT  sooth  the  growing  disaffection  to  his  person.  Instead 
of  endeavouring  to  suppress  envy,  by  gentleness,  mod- 
esty, and  c(Mnplacency ,  he  only  inflamed  it,  by  a  certain 
air  of  haughtiness,  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Rome,  valuing  himself  upon  the  marks  of  dis* 
tiiiction,with  which  he  had  been  honoured' in  that  city  '^ 
sod  not  scrupling  to  declare,  that  the  senate  had  granted 
him  many  things  they  had  refused  his  father. 

Philip's  discontent  was  much  more  inflamed  at  the 
arrival  of  the  new  ambassadors,  to  whom  his  son  made 
his  court  more  assiduously  than  to  himself ;  and,  when 
he  found  he  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  Thrace,  to 
withdraw  his  garrisons  from  that  country,  and  to  exe- 
cute other  things,  either  pursuant  to  the  decrees  of  the 
first  commissioners,  or  to  the  fresh  orders  he  had  receiv- 
ed from  Rome.  All  these  orders  and  decrees  he  com* 
[died  with,  very  much  against  his  will,  and  with  the 
highest  secret  resentment ;  but  which  he  was  forced 
to  obey,  to  prevent  his  being  involved  in  a  war,  for 
which  he  was  not  sufficiently  prepared.  To  remove 
aU  suspicion  of  his  harbouring  the  least  design  that 
way,  he  carried  his  arms  into  the  very  heart  of  Thrace, 
against  people,  with  whom  the  Rortians  did  not  ccm- 
€cm  themselves  in  any  manner. 
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*  However,  his  schemes  were  not  unknown  at  Rome. 
Marcius,  one  of  the  commissioners,  who  had  commu- 
nicated the  orders  of  the  senate  to  Philip,  wrote  to 
Rome,  to  inform  them,  that  all  the  king's  d  iscou  ses, 
and  the  several  steps  he  took,  visibly  threatened  an 
approaching  war.  To  make  himself  the  more  secure  of 
the  maritime  cities,  he  forced  all  the  inhabitants,  with 
their  families,  to  leave  them ;  settled  them  in"^  the  most 
northern  part  of  Macedon,  and  substituted,  in  their 
places,  Thracians,  and  other  barbarous  nations,  whom 
he  believed  would  be  more  faithful  to  him.  These 
changes  occasioned  a  general  murmur  in  every  part  of 
Macedon  ;  and  all  the  provinces  echoed  with  the  cries 
and  complaints  of  poor,  unhappy  people,  who  were 
forced  away  out  of  their  houses,  and  the  places  where 
they  were  bom,  to  be  confined  in  unknown  countries. 
Nothing  was  heard,  on  all  sides,  but  imprecations  and 
curses  against  the  king,  who  was  the  author  of  these 
innovations. 

•  But,  Philip,  so  far  from  being  moved  at  their  grief, 
grew  more  cruel  from  it.  A^  things  were  suspected 
by  him,  and  gave  him  umbrage.  He  had  put  to  death 
a  great  number  of  persons,  upon  suspicion  that  they 
favoured  the  Romans.  He  thought  his  own  life  could 
not  be  safe,  but  in  securing  their  children  ;  and  he 
imprisoned  them,  under  a  good  guard,  in  order  to 
have  them  all  destroyed,  one  after  another.  Nothing 
«ould  be  more  horrid  in  itself,  than  such  a  design  ; 
but,  the  sad  catastrophe  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 

'  Lit.  1.  zL  n.  3 — 5.  '  EmtthiAy  formerly  called  Peonuu 
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and  most  iUustrious  families  in  Thessaly>  made  it  still 
more  execrable* 

He  had  put  to  death,  many  years  before,  Herodt* 
cus,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  country ;  and, 
some  time  after,  his  two  sons  in  law.     Theoxena  and 
Archo,  his  two  daughters,  had  lived  widows,  each  of 
them  having  a  son,  both  very  young.     Theoxena^ 
who  was  sought  for  in  marriage  by  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  noblemen  in  Thessaly,  preferred  widow- 
hood to  the  nuptial  state  ;  but  Archo  married  a  noble* 
man  ot  Enia,  called  Pons,  and  brought  him  several 
diildren,  whom  Archo,  dying  early,  left  infants.    The- 
oxena, that  she  might  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
Op  her  sister's  children  under  her  eye,  married  Poris ; 
took  the  same  care  of  them  as  she  did  of  her  own  son ; 
and,  was  as  tender  of  them  as  if  she  had  been  their 
mother.     When  news  was  brought  her  of  Philip's 
cruel  edict,  to  murder  the  children  of  those  who  liad 
been  put  to  dea^ ;  plainly  foreseeing,  that  they  would 
be  given  up  to  the  brutal  fury  of  the  king  and  his  oflGi- 
ccrs,  she  formed  a  surprising  resolution,  declaring 
that  she  would  imbrue  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  all 
her  children,  rather  than  suffer  them  to  fall  into  the 
merciless  power  of  Philip,     Poris,  whose  soul  was 
struck  with  horror  at  this  design,  told  her,  in  order  to 
divert  her  from  it,  that  he  would  send  all  their  children 
to  Athens,  to  some  friends,  on  whose  fidelity  and  hu- 
manity he  could  safely  rely  ;  and,  that  he  himself 
would  convey  them  thither.     Accordingly,  they  all 
set  out  from  Thessalonica,  in  order  to  sail  to  the  city 
of  Enia,  to  assist  at  a  solemn  festival,  which  was  soP 
emniaed  annually,  in  honour  gf  Kncas,  their  founder. 
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Having  spent  the  whole  day  in  festivity  and  rejoicing, 
about  midnight,  when  every  body  else  was  asleep, 
they  embarked  on  board  a  galley,  which  Ports  had 
prepared  for  them,  as  if  intending  to  return  to  Thes- 
Salonica,  but,  in  reality,  to  go  for  Eubea  ;  when,  un- 
happily, a  contrary  wind  prevented  them  from  advanc- 
ing forwards,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  efforts,  and  drove 
them  back  towards  the  coast«  At  daybreak,  the  king's 
officers,  who  were  posted  to  guard  the  port,  having 
perceived  them,  immediately  sent  off  an  armed  sloop ; 
commanding  the  captain  of  it,  upon  the  severest  pen- 
alties, not  to  return  witliout  the  galley.  As  it  drew 
nearer,  Pons  was  seen  every  moment,  either  exhorting 
the  ship's  company,  in  the  stronp^est  terms,  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  get  forward  ;  or, 
lifting  up  his  hands  to  lieaven,  and  imploring  the 
assistance  of  the  gods.  In  the  mean  time,  Theoxena, 
resuming  her  former  resolution,  and  presenting  to  her 
children  the  deadly  dose  she  had  piepared,  and  the 
daggers  she  had  brought  with  her  ;  **  Death,"  says 
she,  **  only  can  free  you  from  your  miseries  ;  and 
here  is  what  will  procure  you  that  last,  sad  refuge* 
Secure  yourselves  from  the  king's  horrid  cruelty,  by 
the  method  you  like  best.  Go,  my  dear  children, 
such  of  you  as  are  most  advanced  in  years,  and  take 
these  poinards ;  or,  in  case  a  slower  kind  of  death  may 
be  more  grateful,  take  this  poison."  The  enemy 
were  now  almost  in  reach,  and  the  mother  was 
very  urgent  with  them.  They  obeyed  her  fatal  com- 
mands ;  and  all,  having  either  swallowed  the  deadly 
draughts,  or  plunged  the  daggers  in  their  bosoms, 
were  thrown  into  the  aea.    Theoxena,  after  giving  her 
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Ibsband  a  last  sad  embrace,  leaped  into  the  sea  with 
iiiin.  Philip's  officers  then  seized  the  galley,  but  did 
not  find  one  person  alive  in  it* 

The  horror  of  this  tragical  event  revived  and  in- 
flamed, to  a  prodigious  degree,  the  hatred  against 
Philip.  He  was  publicly  detested  as  a  bloody  tyrant; 
and  people  vented,  in  all  places,  both  against  him  and 
his  children,  dreadful  imprecations,  which,  says  Livy, 
soon  bad  their  effect ;  the  gods  having  abandoned  him 
to  a  blind  fury,  which  prompted  him  to  wreak  his 
▼ef^ance  against  his  own  children. 

'Perseus  saw,  with  infinite  pain  and  affliction,  that 
the  regard  of  the  Macedonians  for  his  brother  Deme- 
trios,  and  his  credit  and  authority  among  the  Romans 
increased  daily.  Having  now  no  hopes  left,  of  being 
able  to  ascend  the  throne  but  by  criminal  methods,  he 
made  them  his  only  refuge.  He  began,  by  sounding 
the  dbposttion  of  those  who  were  in  greatest  favour 
widi  the  king,  and  by  addressing  them  in  obscure  and 
ambiguous  words.  At  first,  some  seemed  not  to  enter 
into  his  views,  and  rejected  his  proposals,  from  believ- 
ing that  there  was  more  to  be  hoped  from  Demetrius. 
Bat  afterwards,  observing,  that  the  hatred  of  Philip  for 
the  Romans  increased  sensibly ;  which  Perseus  cn^ 
deavoured  daily  to  inflame,  and  which  Demetrius,  on 
Ac  ccmtrary,  opposed  to  the  utmost,  they  changed 
Adr  opinion.  Judging  naturally,  that  the  latter,  whose 
youth  and  inexperience  made  him  not  sufficiently 
upon  hb  guard  against  the  artifices  of  his  brother, 
would  at  last  fall  a  victim  to  them  ;  they  thought  i^ 

*  Liy.  I.  xl.  n.  5—1^ 
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their  interest  to  promote  an  event  which  would  happen 
without  their  participation,  and  to  go  over  immediate* 
ly  to  the  strongest  party.  They  accordingly  did  so, 
and  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  Perseus. 

Having  postponed  the  execution  of  their  more  re- 
mote designs,  they  were  of  opinion,  that  for  the  pre- 
sent  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  employ 'their 
utmost  efforts  to  exasperate  the  king  against  the 
Romans,  and  to  inspire  him  with  thoughts  of  war,  M 
which  he  was  already  very  much  inclined.  At  the 
same  time,  to  render  Demetrius  every  day  more  sus* 
pected,  they  industriously,  on  all  occasions,  made  the 
discourse  tuni  in  the.  king's  presence  upon  the  Ro« 
mans ;  some  expressing  the  utmost  contempt  for  their 
laws  and  customs,  others  for  their  exploits ;  some  for 
the  city  of  Rome,  which,  according  to  them,  was  void 
of  ornaments  and  magnificent  buildings ;  and  others, 
even  for  such  of  the  Romans  as  were  in  highest  csti- 
mation ;  making  them  all  pass  in  this  manner  in  a 
kind  of  review.  Demetrius,  who  did  not  perceive 
the  scope  and  tendency  of  all  these  discourses,  neter 
failed,  out  of  zeal  for  the  Romans,  and  by  way  of 
contradiction  to  his  brother,  to  take  fire  on  these  occa- 
sions. Hence  Demetrius,  without  considering  the 
consequences,  grew  suspected  and  odious  to  the  king, 
and  opened  the  way  for  the  accusations  and  calumnies 
preparing  against  him.  Accordingly,  his  father  did 
not  communicate  to  him  any  of  the  dedgns  he  con* 
tinually  meditated  against  Rome,  and  unbosomed  him- 
self only  to  Perseus. 

The  ambassadors  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Bastamas, 
to  desire  aid  from  them,  returned  about  the  time  we 
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aftnow  spedciog  oii  These  had  farcmghi;  wrAi  them 
s^eral  jouths  of  (|BaUQr»  and  orett  princes  of  the 
blood,  one  of  whoi*  pronkised  his  aster  in  marriage  to 
tfie  of  I^hitip's  mus^  Thts^neTir  alfiance  with  a  po  werfnl 
nitiosH  Ttry  much  exalted  the  king's  coura$;e.  Perseus, 
takiof^ advantage  of  thiil  opportunity ; ''  OT  i^hat  use," 
aagrs  he^^*  ea»  all  this  be  to  us?  We  have  not  so  much 
to  ho^  (com  foreign  aid9>  as  to  dread  from  domes- 
tic foes.  We  harbour  in  our  bosoms,  I  will  not  saf  a 
takoTf  iMrt,  at  leasi:^  a  spy.  The  Romans,  ever  since 
he  vaa  an  hostage  aoKmg  them,  have  restored  us  bis 
b«fy  ;  but,  as  to  has  heart  and  inclins^ions,  those  he 
has  left  wkh  them.  Almost  all  the  Macedonians  fix 
absady  their  eyes  <m  htm ;  and,  are  persuaded,  that 
thqp  sh^  never  have  any  king,  but  him  whom  the 
Hoti^i^  9batt  please  to  set  over  them."  By  such 
qpeechea^  the  old  king's  disgust  was  perpetually  kept 
up^  who  waa  already  but  toa  much  alienated  from 

Demetriusb 
About  this  time  the  army  was  reviewed,  in  a  festival 

solemaized  every  year  with  religious  pomp,  the  cere- 
monies whereof  were  as  follow.  A  bitch,  says  Livy, 
is  divided  into  two  parts ;  '  it  being  cut,  long  ways, 
through  the  middle  of  the  body,  after  which  half  is  laid 
OQ  each  side  of  the  road.  The  troops  under  arms  are 
made  to  march  through  the  two  parts  of  «the  victim 
thus  divided.  At  the  head  of  this  march,,  the  shining . 
arms  of  all  the  kings  of  Macedon  are  carried,  tracing 
them  backwards  to  the  most  remote  antiquity.     The 

•  We  find,  in  teripture,  tike  Uke  ceremony,  in  whieb,  in  oMer  for  the 
cottelading  of  a  treaty,  the  two  caotractin|p  ptrtieft  pats  through  the 
pirts  of  the  ?ictim  divided.    Jer.  zzur.  IS. 
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king,  with  the  princes,  his  children,  appear  afterward, 
followed  by  all  the  royal  household,  and  tht  companies 
of  guards.  The  march  is  closed  by  the  multitude  of 
the  Macedonians.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  two 
princes  walked  on  each  side  of  4he  king ;  Perseus^ 
btmg  thirty  years  of  age,  and  Demetrius  twenty  five  ; 
the  one  in  the  vigor,  the  other  in  the  flower  of  his  age ; 
sons,  who  might  have  formed  their  father's  ha[^ines$^ 
had  his  mind  been  righdy  disposed  and  reasonable.    ^ 

The  custom  was,  after  the  sacrifices  which  accom- 
panied this  ceremony  were  over,  to  exhibit  a  kind  of 
tournament,  and  to  divide  the  army  into  t\io  bodies, 
who  fought  with  no  other  arms  but  files,  and  repre* 
sented  a  battle^  The  two  bodies  of  men  were  com« 
munded  by  the  two  young  princes.  However,  this 
was  not  a  mere  mock  buttle;  all  the  menexertii^ 
themselves,  with  their  blunted  weapons,  with  as  much 
ardour  as  if  they  had  been  disputing  for  the  throne* 
Several  were  wounded  on  both  sides,  and  nothing  but 
swords  were  wanting  to  make  it  a  real  battle.  The 
body  commanded  by  Demetrius  had  very  much  the 
superiority.  This  advantage  give  great  un;brage  to 
Perseus.  His  friend:^,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  at  it, 
judging  that  this  would  be  a  very  favourable  and 
natural  opportunity  for  him  to  form  an,  accusation 
against  his>  brother. 

The  two  princes,  on  that  day,  gave  a  grand  epter- 
tatnment  to  the  soldiers  of  their  respective  parties. 
Perseus,  whom  his  brother  had  invited  to  his  banquet, 
refused  to  come.  The  joy  was  very  great  on  both 
sidts,  and  the  guests  drank  in  proportion.  During 
the  entertf|iumeiit|  much  diKOurse  passed  about  the 
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batde ;  and,  the  guests  iatermixed  their  speeches  with 
jests  and  satirical  flings,  some  of  which  y^iere  very 
ifaarp»  agionst  those  of  the  contrary  par^,  without  spar- 
11^  even  the  leaders.  Perseus  had  sent  a  spy  to  ob- 
serve att  that  ^lould  be  said  at  his  brother's  banquet ; 
bat,  four  young  persons,  who  came  by  accident  out 
of  the  halU  having  discovered  this  spy,  gave  him  very 
nide  treatment*  Demetrius,  who  had  not  heard  of 
what  happened,  said  to  the  company  ;  ^^Let  us  go 
and  amclude  our  feast  at  my  brother's,  to  soften  his 
pain,  if  he  has  any  remaining,  by  an  agreeable  surprise, 
which  will  show  that  we  act  with  frankness  and  sincer- 
ity; and  do  not  harbour  any  malice  again&t  him." 
Immediately,  all  cried  that  they  would  go,  those  ex- 
cepted, who  were  afraid  that  their  ill  treatment  of 
the  spy  would  be  revenged.  But,  Demetrius  forcing 
them  thither  also,  they  concealed  swords  under  their 
robes,  in  order  to  defend  themselves,  in  case  there 
ahodd  be  occasion.  When  discord  reigns  in  families, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to  be  kept  secret  in 
tbem.  A  man,  running  hustily  before^  went  to  Per. 
seosy  and  told  him  that  Demetrius  was  coming,  and 
had  four  men,  well  armed,  in  his  train*  He  might 
eaaHy  have  guessed  the  cause  of  it,,  as  he  knew  that 
they  were  the  persons  who  had  abused  his  spy.  Nev- 
ertheless, to  make  this  action  still  more  criminal,  Per- 
seus orders  the  door  to  be  locked ;  and  then,  from 
die  window  of  an  upper  apartment,  which  looked  into 
the  street,  cried  aloud  to  his  servants  not  to  open  the 
door  to  wretches,  who  were  come  with  cksign  tO' 
assaminate  them.  Demetrius,  who  was  a  little  warm 
with  wjne»  after  having  complained,  in  a  loud  and 
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angry  tone  of  vaice>  at  being  refused  admittaMeyi 
returned  ]>ack,  an4  again  sat  down  to  taU^e  ;  stiU  igao- 
tan^  of  the  afair.  relating  to  Perseus's  spy.    . 

Tbe  next  day,  as  soon  as  Perseus  could  get  an 
oppoiiUJaity  to  approach  bis  iatbtr,  he  entered  bis- 
apartment  with  a  very  dejected  ak  ;  and  concinucdl 
aome  time  in  his  preseiice^  but  at  a  litde  distaftce^ 
without  opefung  his  mouth.     Phitip,  being  greatly 
surprised,  at  his  silenee,  asked  what   could  be  tb|» 
cause  of  the  concern  which  aj^ared  in  lus  couote- 
n^uice  ?    '/  It  is  the  greatest  happiness  ibr  me,''  an^ 
a  vers  Perseus,  '^  and  by  the  merest  good  fortune  in 
tiie  world,  that  you  see  me  here  alive.    My  brother 
now  no  longer  lays  secret  snares  for  me ;  he  came  ia 
the  night  to  my  house,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed, 
men,  pyi^^ely  to  assassinate  roe.    I  had  aa  other 
way  left  *to  secure  myself  from  his  fury,  but  by  shut* 
ting  my  doors,  and  keeping  the  wall  between  him  and 
me»^  Perseus  perceivii^  by  his  father's  cou^enance» 
that  he  was  struck  with  astonishment  and  dread  ;  *^  If 
you  will  condescend,"  says  he,  '^  to  listen  a  moment 
to  me,  yon  shall  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole 
slatteof  the  affitin"    Philip  answered,  that  he  would' 
wiUkigly  hear  him ;  and  immediately  ordered  Deme* 
trius  to  be  sent  for.    At  the  same  time,  he  sent  for 
Lysimachus,  and  Onomastes,  to  ask  their  advice  on 
this  occasion.    These  two  men,  who  were  his  intimale 
friends,  were  far  advanced  in  years;    They  had  not . 
concerned  themselves  with  ibc  quarrel  of  the  two 
prmces,  and  appeared  very  seldom  at  courts    Philip, 
whilst  he  waited  for  their  coming,  walked  several 
times  up  and  down  bis  apartmeqjtalone ;  during  which. 
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herfvcAved  a  variety  of  thoaghtSi  his  son  Perseus 
flfamding  all  the  time  at  a  distance*  When  word  was 
brought  Philip,  that  his  two  venerable  friends  were 
come,  he  withdrew  to  an  inner  apartment  with  them, 
wad  as  many  of  his  life  guards  ;  and  permitted  e^ch  of 
Us  sons  to  bring  three  persons^  unanT;ed,  along  with 
Mm  ;  and,  having  taken  his  scat,  he  spoke  to  them  as 
'  Ulows. 

"  Behold  in  me  an  unhappy  father,  forced  to  sit  as 
jadge  between  my  two  sons,  one  the  accuser,  and  the 
other  charged  with  the  horrid  guilt  of  fratricide  ;  re- 
duced to  the  sad  necessity  of  finding,  in  one  of  them, 
either  a  criminal  or  a  false  accuser.  From  certaii)  ru- 
Bioars,  which  long  since  reached  my  ears,  and  an  unu-* 
nal  behaviour  I  observed  between  you,  a  behaviour  no 
way  soitii*' brothers,  I  indeed  was  afraid  this  storm 
would  bro^  over  my  head  i  and  yet,  I  hoped,  from 
time  to  time,  that  your  discontents  and  disgfi sts  would 
aoAien,  and  your  suspicions  vanish  away.  I  recollected 
diat  contending  kings  and  princes,  laying  down  their 
arms,  had  frequently  contracted  alliances  and  friend-^ 
skips  ;  and,  that  private  men  had  suppressed  their  an* 
kaosities.  I  fiattered  myself,  that  you  would  one  day 
femcmber  the  endearing  name  of  brethren,  by  which 
yoa  are  united  ;  those  tender  years  of  infancy,  which 
yoo  spent  in  simplicity  and  union  ;  in  fine,  tlie  coun- 
ads  so  often  repeated  by  a  father  i  counsels,  which, 
abs !  I  am  afraid  have  been  given  to  children  deaf 
and  indocile  to  my  voice.  How  many  times,  after 
^r^g  before  you  examples  of  the  '^^  ?cord  between 
brothers,  have  I  represented  its  fatal  r  laequences,  by 
^Wmg  you,  that  they  had  thereby  involved  them- 
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selves  iH  inevitable  ruin  j  and,  not  only  themselves^ 
but  their  children,  families,  and  kingdoms  ?    On  the 
other  side,  I  proposed  good  examples  for  your  imita-^ 
tion  ;  the  strict  union  between  the  two  kings  of  Lace- 
demonia,  so  advantageous  during  several  centuries,  to 
themselves  and  their  country ;  in  opposition  to  division 
and  private  interest,  that  changed  the  monarchic  gov- 
ernment into  tyranny,  and  proved  the  destruction  of 
Sparta.     By  what  other  method,  than  by  fraternal 
concord,  did  the  two  brothers,  Eumenes  and  Attalus, 
from  such  weak  beginnings,  as  almost  reflected  dis* 
honour  on  the  regal  dignity,  rise  to  a  pitch  of  power^ 
equal  to  mine,  to  that  of  Antiochus,  and  of  all  the 
kings  we  know  of  ?  I  even  did  not  scruple  to  tite  ex- 
amples from  the  Romans,  of  which  I  myself  had  either 
been  an  eye  witness,  or  heard  from  otheK ;  as  the 
two  brothers,  Titus  and  Lucius  Quintiu^Spho  both 
were  engaged  in  war  with  me ;  the  two  Scipios,  Pub- 
lius  and  Lucius,  who  defeated  and  subjected  Antio- 
chus ;  their  father  and  their  uncle,  who,  having  beea 
inseparable  during  their  lives, were  undivided  in  death. 
Neither  the  crimes  of  the  one,  though  attended  with 
such  fatal  consequences  ;  nor  the  virtues  of  the  other, 
though  crowned  with  such  happy  success,  have  beea 
able  to  make  you  abhor  division  and  discord,  and  t» 
inspire  you  with  gentle  and  pacific  sentiments*  Both  c^ 
you,  in  my  lifetime,  have  turned  your  eyes  and  guilty 
desires  upon  my  throne.   You  will  not  suflfer  me  to  live, 
till,  surviving  one  of  you,  I  secure  my  crown  to  the 
ether,  by  my  death.     The  fond  names  of  father  and 
brother  are  insupportable  to  both.    Your  souls  are 
strangers  to  tenderness  and  love.    A  restless  desire  of 
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rogning  has  banished  all  other  sentiments  from  your 
tacasts,  and  entirely  engrosses  you.  But  come,  let 
me  hear  what  each  of  you  have  to  say.  Pollute  the 
cars  of  your  parent  with  real  or  feigned  accusations. 
Open  your  criminal  mouths ;  vent  all  your  reciprocal 
danders,  and  afterwards,  arm  your  parricide  hands 
one  against  die  other.  I  am  ready  to  hear  all  you 
have  to  say  ;  firnily  determined  to  shut  my  ears  eter- 
nally, finom  henceforth,  against  the  secret  whispers 
and  accusations  of  brother  against  brother."  Philip^ 
having  spoken  these  last  words  with  great  emotion, 
aod  an  angry  tone  of  voice,  all  who  were  present  wept, 
and  continued  a  long  time  in  a  mournful  silence. 

At  last,  Perseus  spoke  as  follows.  "  I  perceive 
idaioly,  that  I  ought  to  have  opened  my  door  in  the 
dead  of  night ;  to  have  admitted  the  assassins  into  my 
bouse,  and  presented  my  throat  to  their  murderous 
swords,  since  guilt  is  never  believed,  till  it  has  been 
perpetrated  ;  and,  since  I,  who  was  so  inhumanly  at- 
tacked, receive  the  same  injurious  reproaches  as  the 
a^^ssor.  People  have  but  too  much  reason  to  say, 
that  you  consider  Demetrius  only  as  your  true  son  ; 
whilst  unhappy  I,  am  looked  upon  as  a  stranger,  sprung 
from  a  concubine,  or  even  an  impostor.  For,  did 
your  breast  glow  with  the  tenderness  which  a  father 
ought  to  have  for  his  child,  you  would  not  think  it 
just  to  inveigh  so  bitterly  against  me,  for  whose  life 
so  many  snares  have  been  laid,  but  against  him  who 
contrived  them  ;  and  you  would  not  think  my  life  so 
inconsiderable,  as  to  be  entirely  unmoved  at  the  immi- 
ocnt  danger  I  escaped ;  nor,  to  that  to  which  I  shall 
be  exposed,  should  the  guilt  of  my  enemies  be  suffered 
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to  go  unpunbhed.  If  I  must  die  widiout  being 
suflFcred  to  breathe  my  complaints,  be  it  so  ;  let  me 
leave  the  world  in  silence,  and  be  contented  with  be- 
seeching the  gods,  in  my  expiring  moments,  that  the 
crime,  which  was  begun  in  my  person,  may  end  in  it, 
and  not  extend  to  your  sacred  life.  But,  if,  what  na- 
ture inspires  in  those,  who,  seeing  themselves  attacked 
unawares  in  solitude,  implore  the  assistance  even  of 
strangers  to  them,  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  with  regard 
to  you  on  the  present  occasion.  If,  when  I  see  sw  ords 
drawn  round  me,  in  order  to  pierce  my  heart,  I  may- 
be permitted  to  vent  forth  a  plaintive  and  supplicating 
voice  ;  I  conjure  you,  by  the  tender,  the  dear  name  of 
father,  for  which,  whether  my  brother  or  I  have  had 
the  greatest  reverence,  yo«  yourself  have  long  known, 
to  listen  to  me  at  this  time,  as  if,  awaked  suddenly 
from  your  sleep,  by  the  tumult  of  what  passed  last 
night,  chance  had  brought  you,  at  the  instant  of  my 
danger,  and  in  the  midst  of  my  complaints  ;  and,  that 
you  had  found  Demetrius  at  my  door,  attended  by 
persons  in  arms.  What  I  should  have  told  you  yes- 
terday, in  the  greatest  emotion,  and  seized  with  fear, 
I  say  to  you  now. 

"  Brother,  it  is  long  since  we  have  not  behaved 
towards  one  another,  like  persons  desirous  of  sharing 
in  parties  of  pleasure.  You  are  fired  with  an  insatia- 
ble thirst  of  reigning ;  but,  you  find  an  invincible 
obstacle  in  my  age,  the  law  of  nations,  the  ancient 
customs  of  Macedonia  ;  and,  a  still  stronger  circum- 
stance, my  father's  will  and  pleasuie.  It  will  be  im- 
possible for  you  ever  to  force  these  barriers,  and  to 
ascend  the  throne,  but  by  imbruing  your  hands  in  my 
blood.     To  compass  your  horrid  ends,  you  employ 
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instniments  of  all  kinds,  and  set  every  engine  at  work. 
Hitherto,  my  vigilance,  or  my  good  fortune,  have 
preserved  me  from  your  bloody  hands.  Yesterday, 
at  the  review,  and  the  ceremony  of  the  tournament 
which  followed  it,  the.  battle,  by  your  contrivance, 
became  almost  bloody  and  fatal ;  and,  had  I  not  suf- 
fered myself  and  my  followers  to  be  defeated,  you 
would  have  sent  me  to  the  grave.  From  this  fight, 
indeed  of  enemies,  you  insidiously  wanted,  as  if  what 
had  passed  bad  been  only  the  diversion  of  brothers,  to 
aUure  me  to  your  feast.  Can  you  suppose,  royal 
kher,  that  I  should  have  met  with  unarmed  guests 
there,  as  those  very  guests  came  to  my  palace,  com- 
pletely armed,  at  so  late  an  hour  ?  Can  you  imagine^ 
that,  favoured  by  the  gloom,  they  would  not  have 
strove  to  plunge  their  daggers  in  my  heart  ;  as  the 
same  persons,  in  open  day,  and  before  your  eyes, 
ihnost  killed  me  with  their  wooden  weapons  ?  How  ! 
You,  who  are  my  professed  enemy  ;  you,  who  are 
oooscious  that  I  have  so  much  reason  to  complain  of 
joor  conduct ;  you,  I  say,  come  to  me  in  the  night, 
at  an  unseasonable  hour,  and  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  armed  young  men  ?  I  did  not  think  it  safe  for  me 
to  go  to  your  entertainment ;  and,  should  I  receive 
jou  in  my  bouse  at  a  time,  when,  heated  with  the 
bmes  of  wine,  you  came  so  well  attended  ?  Had  I 
then  opened  my  door,  royal  sir,  you  would  be  prepar- 
ing to  solempize  my  funeral,  at  this  very  instant,  in 
vtich  you  vouchsafe  to  hear  my  complaints.  I  do 
Qot  advance  any  thing  dubious,  nor  speak  barely  from 
conjecture.  For,  can  Demetrius  deny,  but  that  he 
came  to  my  house^  attended  by  a  band  of  young 
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people,  and  that  some  of  them  were  armed ;  I  only 
desire  to  have  those,  whom  I  shall  name,  sent  for.  I 
believe  them  capable  of  any  thing ;  but  yet,  they  cannot 
have  the  assurance  to  deny  the  fact.  Had  I  brought 
them  before  you,  after  seizing  them  armed  in  my 
house,  you  would  be  fully  convinced  of  their  guilt ; 
and,  surely,  their  own  confession  ought  to  be  a  no  less 
proof  of  it. 

"  You  call  down  imprecations  and  curses  upon  im- 
pious sons,  who  aspire  to  ) our  throne;  this,  august 
sir,  you  have  great  reason  to  do.  But,  then,  I  beseech 
you  not  to  vent  your  imprecations  blindly,  and  at  ran- 
dom. Distinguish  between  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty.  Let  him,  who  meditated  the  barbarous  design 
of  murdering  his  brother,  feel  the  dire  effects  of  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  the  avengers  of  paternal  authority  ; 
but  then,  let  him,  who,  by  his  brother's  guilt,  was 
brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  find  a  secure  asy- 
lum  in  his  father's  tenderness  and  justice.  For,  where 
else  can  I  expect  to  find  one.  I,  to  whom  neither 
the  ceremony  of  the  review,  the  solemnity  of  the 
tournament,  my  own  house,  the  festival,  nor  the  hours 
of  nighty  allotted  by  the  gods  to  the  repose  of  man, 
could  afford  the  least  security  ?  If  I  go  to  the  enter- 
tainment to  which  my  brother  invites  me,  I  am  a  dead 
man  ;  and,  it  will  be  equally  fatal  to  me,  if  I  admit 
him  into  my  house,  when  he  comes  thither  at  mid- 
night. Snares  are  laid  for  me,  wherever  I  tread. 
Death  lies  in  ambush  for  me,  wherever  I  move.  To 
what  place,  then,  can  I  fly  for  security  ? 

"  I  have  devoted  myself  only  to  the  gods,  and  to 
you,  my  royal  father.    I  never  made  my  court  to  the 
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Romans,  and  cannot  have  recourse  to  them.  There 
is  nothing  they  more  earnestly  wish,  than  my  ruin, 
because  I  am  so  much  affected  with  their  injustice  to 
you ;  because  I  am  tortured  to  the  soul,  and  fired 
with  indignation,  to  see  you  dispossessed  of  so  many 
cities  and  dominions ;  and,  lately,  of  the  maritime 
coasts  of  Thrace.  They  cannot  flatter  themselves 
with  the  hopes  of  ever  making  themselves  masters  of 
Macedonia,  as  long  as  you  or  I  am  in  being.  They 
arc  sensible,  that,  should  I  die  by  my  brother's  guilt, 
or  age  bring  you  to  the  grave  ;  or,  they  not  wait  the 
due  course  of  nature  ;  that  then,  the  king  and  king- 
dom will  be  at  their  disposal. 

"  Had  the  Romans  left  you  the  possession  of  some 
dty  or  territory,  not  in  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  I 
possibly  might  have  had  some  opportunity  of  retiring 
to  it  But,  will  it  be  answered,  I  shall  find  a  suffi- 
ciently powerful  protection  in  the  Macedonians?  You 
yourself,  royal  father,  saw  \vith  what  animosity  and 
vimlencc  the  soldiers  attacked  me  in  the  battle.  What 
was  wanting,  for  my  destruction,  but  swords  of  steel  ? 
However,  the  arms  they  wanted,  my  brother's  guests 
assumed  in  tlie  night.  What  shall  I  say  of  a  great 
part  of  the  principal  persons  of  your  court,  who 
ground  all  dieir  hopes  on  the  Romans,  and  on  him 
who  is  all  powerful  with  them  ?  They  are  not  asham- 
ed to  prefer  him,  not  only  to  me,  who  am  his  elder 
brother ;  but,  I  might  almost  say  it,  to  you,  who  are 
our  king  and  father.  For,  they  pretend,  it  is  to  him 
jou  are  obliged  for  the  senate's  remitting  you  some 
of  those  things  which  they  (Aherwise  would  have 
required.    It  is  he  who  now  checks  the  Romans,  and 
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prevents  their  advancing,  in  a  hostile  manner,  into 
your  kingdom.  In  fine,  if  they  may  be  believed, 
your  old  age  has  no  other  refuge,  but  the  protection 
which  your  young  son  procures  you.  On  his  side 
are  the  Romans,  on  all  the  cities  which  have  been  dis- 
membered from  your  dominions,  as  well  as  all  such 
Macedonians,  whose  dependence,  with  regard  to  for- 
tune, lies  wholly  in  the  Romans.  But,  with  respect 
to  myself,  I  look  upon  it  as  glorious  to  have  no  other 
protector  but  my  royal  father,  and  to  place  all  my 
hopes  in  him  alone. 

"  What  do  you  judge  to  be  the  aim  and  design  of 
the  letter  you  lately  received  from  Quintius,  in  which 
he  declares  expressly,  that  you  acted  prudently  for 
your  interest,  in  sending  Demetrius  to  Rome  ;  and, 
wherein  he  exhorts  you  to  send  him  back  thither, 
accompanied  by  other  ambassadors,  and  a  greater 
train  of  Macedonian  noblemen  ?  Quintius  is  now  every 
thing  with  Demetrius.  He  has  no  other  guide  but 
his  counsels,  or  i^ther  his  orders.  Quite  forgetting 
that  you  are  his  father,  he  seems  to  have  substituted 
him  in  your  place.  It  is  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  in 
his  sight,  he  formed  the  secret  and  clandestine  designs, 
which  will  soon  break  out  into  action.  It  is  merely 
to  have  the  better  opportunity  of  putting  them  in  exe- 
cution, that  Quintius  orders  you  to  send  along  with 
Demetrius  a  greater  number  of  the  Macedonian  nobil- 
ity. They  set  out  from  this  country,  with  the  most 
sincere  attachment  to  your  person  and  interest ;  but, 
won  by  the  gracious  treatment  they  meet  with  in  that 
city,  they  return  from  it,  entirely  corrupted  and  de- 
bauched by  different  sentiments.    Demetrius  is  all  in 
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all  with  them ;  they  even  presume,  in  your  life  time, 
to  give  him  the  title  of  king.     If  I  appear  shocked  at 
this  conduct,  I  have  the  grief  to  see,  not  only  others, 
but  yourself,  my  royal  father,  charge  me  with  the  hor- 
rid design  of  aspiring  to  your  throne.     Should  this 
accusation  be  levelled  at  us  both,  I  am  consrious  of 
my  own  ninocence  ;  and,  it  cannot,  in  any  manner, 
affect  me.    For  who,  in  that  case,  should  I  dispossess, 
to  seize  upon  what  woul^  be  another's  right.   There  is 
no  one  but  my  father  between  me  and  the  throne  ;  and 
I  beseech  the  gods  that  he  may  long  continue  so.     In 
case  I  should  happen  to  survive  him,  and  this  I  would 
not  wish,  but  so  long  as  he  should  desire  it,  I  shall 
succeed    him   in  the    kingdom,   if  it  be  his  good 
pleasure.       He    may   be    accused    of  aspiring    to 
the  throne,  and  of  aspiring,  in  the   most  unjust   and 
criminal  manner,  who  is  impatient  to  break  the  order 
and  bounds  prescribed   by  age,   by  nature,  by  the 
iisagcs  and  customs  of  Macedonia,  and  by  the  law  of 
nations.      My  elder  brother,  says  Demetrius  to  him- 
self, to  whona  the  kingdom  b.4ongs,    both  by  right 
of  seniority,  and  my  father's  will,  is  an  obstacle  to  my 
ambitious  views.     What,  then,  must  be  done  ?     I 
must  despatch  him.     I  shall  not  be  the  first  who  has 
waded  through  a  brother's  blood  to  the  throne.     My 
father  in  years,  and  without  support,  will  be  too  much 
afraid  for  his  own  life,  to  meditate  revenge  for  his  son's 
death.    The  Romans  will  be  greatly  pleased  to  see 
me  on  the  throne  ;  they  will  approve  my  conduct,  and 
be  able  to  support  me.     I  own,  most  gracious  father, 
these  projects  may  all  be  defeated  ;  but,  I  am  sure 
they  are  not  without  foundation.     In  a  word,  I  reduce 
all  to  this;  it  is  in  your  power  to  secure  my  life,  by 
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bringing  to  condign  punishment,  those  who  yesterday 
armed  to  assassinate  me  ;  but,  should  their  guilt  take 
effect,  it  will  not  be  in  your  power  to  revenge  my 
death.'' 

As  soon  as  Perseus  had  ended  his  speech,  all  the 
company  cast  their  eyes  on  Demetrius,  to  intimate, 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  answer  immediately. 
But  that  young  prince,  being  quite  oppressed  uith 
sorrow,^  shedding  floods  of  tears,  and  seeming  unable 
to  speak,  a  long  silence  ensued.  At  last,  being  pres- 
sed to  answer,  he  made  his  grief  give  way  to  neces- 
sity, and  spoke  as  follows. 

"  Perseus,  royal  sir,  by  accusing  me  in  your  pres- 
ence, and  by  shedding  fictitious  tears  to  move  you  to 
compassion,  has  made  you  suspect  mine,  which,  alas ! 
we  but  too  sincere ;  and,  by  that  means,  deprived  me 
of  all  the  advantages  the  accused  generally  have. 
Ever  since  my  return  from  Rome,  he  has  been  day  and 
night  laying  snares  for  me,  in  secret  cabals  with  his 
creatures;  and  yet,  he  represents  me  to  you,  not  only 
as  laying  hidden  ambuscades  to  destroy  him,  but  at- 
tacking him  by  open  force,  and  persons  in  arms. 
He  endeavours  to  alarm  you  by  the  pretended  dangers 
which  surround  him,  in  hopes  that  you  will  put  to 
death  his  innocent  brother.  He  declares  that  he  has 
no  refuge,  no  asylum  left,  with  design  to  prevent  my 
finding  one  in  your  clemency  and  justice.  In  the  soli- 
tary and  abandoned  state  to  which  I  see  myself  re- 
duced, quite  friendless  and  unprotected,  he  strives  to 
make  me  odious,  by  reproaching  me  with  a  foreign 
credit  and  support,  which  are  rather  a  prejudice  than 
a  service  to  me. 
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"  Observe,  I  beseech  you,  with  what  insidious  art 
k  has  blended  and  confounded  the  transactions  of  last 
ttgbt,  with  every  odier  ctrcumstance  of  my  life,;  and, 
tiUsin  a  double  view,  first  to  raise  a  suspicion  in  you 
of  my  condttct  in  general,  from  diis  last  action,  the 
iDanooence  of  which  wiU  soon  be  evident;  and,  sec*^ 
undiy,  to  support,  by  this  idle  story  of  a  nocturnal 
^(ttack,  his  equally  idle  accusation,  of  my  harbouring 
cnmioal  views,  hopes,  and  pretensions.  At  the  same 
time,  he  has  endeavoured  to  show,  that  this  accusation 
was  not  premeditated  or  prepared  ;  bur,  that  it  was 
wholly  the  effect  of  the  fear  with  which  he  was  seized, 
occasioned  by  last  mghts  tumult  But,  Perseus^ 
i£  I  had  attempted  to  betray  my  father  and  his  king« 
dom ;  had  I  engaged  in  conspiracies  with  the  Ro- 
mans,  and  with  the  enemies  of  the  state,  you  ought 
iwt  to  have  waited  for  the  opportunity  of  the  fictitious 
alory  of  last  nights  transaction,  but,  should  have 
impeached  me,  before  this  time,  of  such  treason.  If 
4c  charge  of  treason,  when  separated  from  the  other, 
was  altogether  improbable,  and  could  serve  to  no  other 
purpose,  but  to  prove  how  much  you  envy  me,  and 
not  to  evidence  my  guilt ;  you  ought  not  to  have 
sientioned  it  now,  but  should  have  postponed  that 
charge  to  another  time  ;  and,  have  examined  no\V  this 
question  only,  whether  you  laid  snares  for  me,  or  I  for 
you.  I,  nevertheless,  will  endeavour,  as  far  as  the 
confusion,  into  which  this  sudden  and  unforeseen  accu* 
sation  has  thrown  me,  will  permit,  to  separate  and  dis- 
tinguish what  you  have  thrown  together  indiscrimin- 
ately ;  and,  to  show  whether  you  or  myself  ought,  in 
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justice,  to  be  accused  of  dealing  treacherously  last 
night. 

**  5erseus  asserts,  that  I  harboured  a  design  to 
assassinate  him,  in  order  that,  by  the  death  of  my 
elder  brother,  to  whom  the  crown  appertains,  by  the 
right  of  nations,  by  the  customs  of  Macedonia,  and 
even,  as  he  pretends,  by  your  determination  ;  I, 
though  the  younger  son,  might  succeed  to  the  throng 
To  what  purpose,  therefore,  is  that  other  part  of  his 
speech,  where  be  declares,  that  I  have  been  particu- 
larly studious  to  ingratiate  myself  with  the  Romans, 
and  flattered  myself  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to 
ascend  the  throne  by  their  assistance  ?  For,  if  I 
thought  the  Romans  were  powerful  enough  to  bestow 
the  k'mgdom  of  Macedon  on  whomsover  they  pjeased; 
and,  if  I  relied  so  much  on  my  credit  and  authority 
with  them,  why  should  I  commit  a  fratricide,  of  no 
advantage  to  myself?  What !  should  I  have  affect- 
ed to  surround  my  temples  with  a  diadem,  dyed  with 
my  brother's  blood,  merely  that  I  might  become 
odious  and  execrable,  even  to  those  with  whom  I  had 
acquired  some  authority,  admitting  I  have  some  credit 
with  them,  by  a  probity  either  real  or  dissembled  ? 
Unless  you  can  suppose  that  Quintius,  whose  counsel 
I  am  accused  of  following  ;  he,  I  say,  who  lives  ui 
so  delightful  an  union  with  his  brother,  suggested  to 
me  the  horrid  design  of  imbruing  my  hands  in  my 
brother's  blood.  Perseus  has  gummed  up  all  the  ad- 
vantages, by  which,  as  he  would  insinuate,  I  can  promise 
myself  a  superiority  over  him,  such,  as  the  credit  of  .he 
Romans,  the  sullragcs  of  the  Macedonians,  and  ^he 
almost  uniAcr.al  conseat  of  gods  and  men;  and  yet 
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he,  at  the  same  'time,  as  if  I  was  inferior  to  him  in  all 
respects,  charges  me  with  having  recourse  to  an  expe- 
dient  which  none  but  the  blackest  villains  could  em- 
pby.  Will  you,  gracious  sir,  have  us  judged  upon 
this  principle  and  rule,  that  whichsoever  of  us  two 
was  appreliensive  that  the  other  would  be  judged 
more  worthy  of  the  diadem,* shall  be  declared  to  have 
formed  the  design  of  murdering  his  brother  ? 

"  But,  let  us  come  to  facts,  and  examine  the  order 
andp/an  of  the  criminal  enterprise,  with  which  I  am 
charged.  Perseus  Jiretends  to  have  been  attacked  in 
different  manners,  all  which  are,  however,  included  with- 
in  the  space  of  one  day.  I  attempted,  as  he  says,  to 
murder  him  in  broad  day  light,  iri  the  battle  which 
followed  the  sacred  ceremony  of  the  review.  I  had 
determined  to  poison  him  at  an  entertainment  to  which 
I  had  invited  him ;  in  fine,  I  resolved  to  attack  him 
with  open  force,  in  the  dead  of  night,  attended  by 
armed  persons,  to  a  party  of  pleasure,  at  his  house. 

"  Yoii  see,  sir,  the  season  I  had  chosen  to  commit 

this  fratricide  ;  a  tournament,  a  banquet,  a  party  of 

Measure.     How  venerable  and  solemn  was  this  day  ! 

a  day  on  which  the  army  is  reviewed,  on  which  the 

re^lendent  arms  of  all  the  Macedonian  monarchs  are 

carried  in  the  front  of  the  procession  ;  on  which  it 

passes  through  the  two  parts  of  the  sacred  victim ;  and 

on  which,  we  have  the  honour  to  march  with  you,  at 

the  head  of  the  whole  Macedonian  people.     What ! 

though  purified,  by  this  august  sacrifice,  from  all  the 

faults  I  might  before  have  committed  ;  having  before 

my  eyes,  the  sacred  victim  through  which  we  passed, 

was  my  mind  intent  upon  fratricides,  poisons,  and 
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daggers  t  Defiled  in  such  a  manner,  hy  crimes  of  tht* 
most  horrid  nature,  by  what  ceremonies,  by  what  vie* 
tims,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  me  to  purify 
myself  ? 

**  It  is  evident,  that  my  brother,  hurried  on  by  a 
blind  passion,  to  calumniate  and  destroy  me,  in  hi9 
endeavour  to  make  every  thing  suspected,  and  a  crime 
in  me,  betrays  and  contradicts  himself.  For,  brother, 
had  I  formed  th^  abominable  design  of  pcMson^ng  you 
pt  my  table,  what  could  be  more  ill  judged  than  to 
exasperate  you,  and  to  put  you  upon  your  guard  by 
an  obstinaie  b  »tde,  in  which  I  should  have  discovered 
that  I  had  designs  of  violence  against  you ;  and,  by 
that  means,  have  prevemed  your  coming  to  an  enter* 
tainment  to  which  I  had  invited  you,  and  at  which  you, 
accordingly,  refut^ed  to  be  present  ?  But,  surely,  after 
such  a  refusal,  should  I  not  liave  endeavoured  to  rec* 
oncile  myself  to  you  ;  and,  as  I  had  resolved  to  take 
you  <^by  poison,  ought  I  not  to  have  sought  another 
opportunity  for  giving  you  the  fatal  draught  ?  Was  it 
natural  for  me  to  change  suddenly,  in  one  day,  n^ 
barbarous  design,  and  to  attempt  to  assassinate  you, 
upon  pretence  of  going  to  your  house  on  a  party  of 
pleasuie?  Coqld  I  reasonably  flatter  myself  with  the 
hopes,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  fear  of  your  being 
murdered  had  made  you  refuse  to  come  to  my  enter* 
tainment,  that  the  same  fear  would  not  induce  you 
to  refuse  me  admittance  into  your  house  ? 

*'  I  presume,  sir,  I  may  confess  to  ycm,  widiout 
blushing,  that  in  a  day  of  festivity  and  rejoicing,  hap* 
pening  to  be  in  company  with  some  people  of  the 
p^me  age  with  myself,  I  flrank  moxe  pkmifully  thm 


onaL  Jnquire>^  I  bcsceqb  you,  how  we  spent  our 
tiroe  at  the  ffasx^  haw  full  of  mirth  W€  were,  how  trans- 
ported with  tho¥ghtless  g^ioty,  very  ixiuch  heightened 
t^our,  perhe^ps^  too  indiscreet  joy »  for  the  Yictory  we 
bad  gwned  in  the  tournament.  It  is  the  sad  condition 
of  an  unfotreseen  accusation ;  it  is  the  danger  in  which 
I  n6w  see  n^sdf  involved,  that  have  dispelled  hyt  too 
casiiy  the  fumes  of  wine  ;  otherwise,  acahn  assassin, 
my  eyes  had  still  been  closed  in  slumbers.  Had  I 
formed  a  resolution  to  attack  your  house,  with  the 
view  of  murdering  you,  would  it  not  have  been  possir 
bte  fisr  me  to  abstain,  for  one  day,  from  immoderate 
drinking,  and  to  keep  my  companions  from  the  like 
»cesa  ? 

**  But,  that  it  may  not  be  thought  that  I,  only,  act 
with  frankness  and  simplicity,  let  us  hear  my  brother^ 
whose  conduct  is  sincere  £^  undisguised,  an^  who 
does  not  harbour  the  least  wspicioUf  All,,  say  s  he,  that 
I  byyw,  and  the  only  thing  I  have  to  complain  of,  is^ 
that  they  came  armed  to  my  house,  upon  pretence  oi 
engaging  in  a  party  of  plea3ure«  Should  I  ask  you  how 
you  came  to  know  tlus,  you  will  be  forced  to  ow% 
ddier  that  my  house  was  filled  with  spies  sent  by  you, 
or  else,  that  my  attendants  had  tajcen  up  arws  in  so 
open  a  manner,  that  every  one  knew  of  it*  What  does 
my  brother  do?*That  he  may  not  seem  to  have  form* 
erly  watched  all  my  motions;  nor, at  this^  time,  to 
ground  hb  accusation  merely  on  suppositions,  he  be^ 
seeches  you  to  inquire  of  those  whom  he  shaU  name* 
whether  people  did  not  come  amaed  to  his  house  ,  in 
order  that,  aa  if  this  were  a  dpubtful  circumstance, 
aftcr^tibis  inquiry  into  an  incident  which  they  themselves 
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own  and  confess,  they  may  be  considered  astlegally 
convicted.  But  is  this  the  question  ?  Why  do  not 
you  desire  an  inquiry  ta  be  made,  whether  they  took 
up  arms  to  assassinate  you,  and  if  they  did  it  with  my 
knowledge,  and  at  my  request  ?  For,  it  is  this  you 
pretend ;  and,  not  what  they  themselves  own  publicly, 
and  which  is  very  manifest,  that  they  took  up  arms  in 
no  other  view,  but  to  defend  themselves.  Whetlier 
they  had  or  had  not  reason  to  arm  themselves,  that  they 
are  to  inform  you.  Do  not  blend  and  confound  my 
cause  with  theirs,  for  diey  are  quite  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate. Only  tell  us,  whether  we  really  intended  to  attack 
you  openly,  or  by  surprise.  If  openly,  why  did  we 
not  all  take  up  arms  ?  Why  were  those  only  armed, 
who  had  insulted  your  spy  ?  In  case  it  was  to  have 
been  by  surprise,  in  what  manner  would  the  attack 
have  been  made  ?  Would  it  have  been  at  the  end  of 
the  feast  in  your  house,  arid  after  I  had  left  it  with  my 
company,  would  the  four  men  in  question  have  staid 
behind,  to  have  £dlen  upon  you  when  asleep  ?  How 
would  it  have  been  possible  for  them,  as  they  wtre 
strangers,  in  my  service,  to  conceal  themselves  in  youc 
house  ;  and,  as  they  could  not  but  be  very  much  sus- 
pected, having  been  seen,  but  a  few  hours  before,  en- 
gaged in  the  quarrel  ?  Again,  supposing  they  had 
found  an  opportunity  to  murder  you,  in  what  manner 
could  they  have  escaped  ?  Could  four  men,  armed, 
have  been  able  to  make  themselves  masters  of  your 
house? 

^^  But,  to  leave  this  nocturnal  fiction,  and  to  come 
to  what  really  pains  you,  and  which  you  have  so  much 
at  heart ;  for  what  reason,  methinks  I  hear  my  brother 
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say,  wherefore,  O  Dtrmetrius,  do  the  people  talk  of 
maiing  you  king  ?  Why  do  some  persons  think  you 
iBore  worthy  than  I,  of  succeeding  our  father?  Why 
do  you  make  my  hopes  doubtful  and  uncertain,  which, 
were  it  not  for  you,  would  have  been  established  on 
the  most  solid  foundation  ?  Such  are  the  reflections 
which  Perseus  revolves  in  his  mind,  though  he  does 
DOC  express  himself  in  this  manner ;  it  is  this  raises 
his  enmity  against  me,  and  prompts  him  to  charge  me 
with  such  horrid  attempts ;  it  is  this  fills  the  palace, 
and  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  with  suspicions  and 
accusations.  If  it  does  not  become  me,  sir,  so  much 
as  to  hope  the  sceptre,  nor,  perhaps,  ever  to  think  of 
coi^sting  it,  because  it  is  your  will  and  pleasure  that 
I  should  yield  to  my  elder  brother,  it  does  not  follow 
that  I  ought  to  make  myself  appear  unworthy  of  it, 
other  to  you,  ^  my  royal  father,  or  to  all  the  Macedo- 
nians; a  circumstance  which  nothing  but  my  ill  con- 
ductcould  occasion.  I  can,  indeed,  through  modera- 
tion, resign  it  to  whom  it  belongs ;  but  I  cannot  prevail 
with  myself  to  renounce  my  virtue  and  good  name. 

'*  You  reproach  me  with  the  affection  of  the  Romans, 
and  impute  that  to  me  for  a  crime  which  ought  to  be  - 
my  glory.  I  did  not  desire  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  neither 
as  an  hostage  at  first,  nor  afterwards  as  ambassador ; 
this,  sir,  you  yourself  very  uell  know.  When  you 
oidered  me  to  go  thither,  I  obeyed  your  commands ; 
and  I  believe  my  conduct  and  behaviour  were  such, 
as  cannot  reflect  the  least  dishonour,  either  on  yourself, 
your  crown,  or  the  Macedonian  nation.    It  is  therefore 

^  iBSlead  ci  "  indignns  te  patre/*  Gronovius  reads,  «<  indispnus  tibi 
piter  ;*'  which  seema  to  agree  better  with  the  9ontczt. 
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jTourself)  sir,  who  occasioned  the  friemishi|)  I  hixvfi 
contracted  with  the  Romans.  So  long  ae  you  $bidl  be 
at  peace  with  diem,  so  long  our  friendbhip  will  sub* 
^t;  but  the  moment  the  trumpet  sounds  for  war, 
though  I  have  been  an  hostage  among  thetn»  and  ex- 
ercised die  functions  of  an  ambassador  in  such  a  man«> 
ner  as  perhaps  has  not  been  disadvantageous  to  my 
fether ;  from  that  moment,  I  say,  I  shall  declare  my* 
self  their  enemy.  I  do  not  desire  to  reap'^ny  benefit 
on  the  present  occasion,  from  the  love  wWch  the  Ho- 
mans  have  for  me ;  all  I  ei>treat  is,  that  it  may  not 
be  of  prejudice  to  me.  It  was  not  begun  in  war,  nor 
is  it  designed  to  subsist  m  it.  As  an  hostage  and  an 
ambassador,  peace  was  my  only  o1^ect;*let  that  be 
neither  considered  m  me  as  a  crime^  or  a  merit. 

"  If  I  have  violated,  in  any  manner,  the  nespect  I 
owe  you,  sir ;  if  I  have  formed  any  criminal  enter- 
prise against  my  brother,  let  me  be  punished  as  I  de- 
serve ;  but,  if  I  am  innocent,  this  I  claim  ;  that  as  I 
cannot  be  convicted  vi  the  least  guilt,  I  may  not  fall  a 
victim  to  envy.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  my 
brother  has  charged  me  with  harbouring  horrid  de- 
signs ;  but  it  is  the  fii^t  time  he  has  attempted  ito  tie  it 
openly,  though  without  #he  least  foundation.  Wad 
my  father  exasperated  against  me,  it  would  be  your 
doty,  as  the  elder,  kindly  to  intercede  for  your  younger 
brother ;  to  solicit  his  pardon,  to  entreat  that  some 
regard  might  be  shown  to  his  youth  ;  and  that  a  faalt^ 
which  had  been  committed  merely  through  inadvert- 
ency, might  be  overlooked.  My  ruin  cornea  from 
that  very  quarter,  whence  I  might  naturally  have  ex- 
pected my  safety. 
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"  Though  not  quite  awake,  after  the  feast  and  party 
of  pleasure,  I  am  dragged  hither  on  a  sudden,  to 
answer  a  charge  of  fratricide ;  and  am  forced  to  plead 
my  own  cause,  unassisted  by  counsellors,  and  unsup- 
ported by  the  advice  or  credit  of  a  single  person.  Had 
I  been  to  speak  in  favour  of  another,  I  should  have 
taken  time  to  prepare  and  compose  my  discourse ;  and, 
jret^  on  such  an  occasion,  my  reputation  only  would 
have  laid  at  stake,  and  I  should  have  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  display  my  wit  and  eloquence.  At  thisinstant, 
witfaoat  knowing  the  cause  for  which  I  am  ordered  to 
appear  in  this  place,  I  hear  an  offended  father  com- 
manding  me  to  make  my  defence  ;  and  a  brother 
charging  me  with  the  most  horrid  crimes.  Perseus 
has  had  all  the  time  he  could  desire,  to  prepare  his  ac- 
cusation ;  whilst  unhappy  I,  did  not  so  much  as  know 
what  the  business  was,  till  the  very  instant  the  accusa- 
bon  was  brought  against  me.  In  this  rapid  moment,, 
ought  I  to  be  more  attentive  to  my  accuser,  than 
studious  of  my  own  apology  ?  Surprised  by  a  sudden 
SDd  unforeseen  accusation,  I  could  scarce  comprehend 
wfert  was  laid  to  my  charge,  so  far  from  being  abld  to 
know  how  to  make  a  defence.  What*  hopes,  what 
refuge  could  I  have  left,  did  I  not  know  that  it  is  my 
ioyal  father  who  is  to  judge  ?  He  may  show  a  greater 
iBcction  for  my  brother,  as  the  elder ;  but  he  owes 
wore  compassion  to  me,  as  being  the  party  accused  ; 
I  myself  conjure  you  to  preserve  my  life,  for  your 
own  sake  and  mine ; .  whereas,  Perseus  insists  upon 
yoor  sacrificing  me  to  his  safety.  What  may  you  not 
oatandly  expect  from  him,  when  you  shall  once  have 
invested  him  with  your  authority,  as  he  now  demands 
vol.  7.  14 
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your  favour  in  preference  to  me,  at  no  less  a  price  than 
my  blood  V 

Whilst  Demetrius  defended  himself  in  this  manner, 
his  words  were  interrupted  by  deep  sighs  and  groans, 
intermixed  with  teafs.  Philip,  dismissing  both  of 
them  for  a  moment,  advised  with  his  friends ;  and 
then,  ordering  them  to  be  called  in  again,  he  told 
them  ;  "  I  will  not  pronounce  sentence  on  this  affair, 
from  mere  words,  and  a  few  transient  speeches  ; 
but,  from  the  inquiry  I  shall  make  into  your  con- 
duct ;  from  your  behaviour  in  small,  as  well  as  great 
things,  and  from  your  words  as  well  as  actions.'* 
This  judgment  showed  plainly  enough,  that,  although 
Demetrius  had  cleared  himself,  with  regard  to  the 
charge  of  endeavouring  to  take  away  his  brother's  life, 
Philii5,  however,  suspected  him,  from  his  union  with 
the  Romans.  These  were,  in  a  manner,  the  first 
sparks  of  the  war  that  appeared  in  Philip's  life  time» 
and  which  were  to  break  into  a  flame,  under  Perseus, 
his  successor. 

*  The  king,  some  time  after,  sent  Philocles  and 
Apelles,  as  his  ambassadors,  to  Rome,  not  so  much 
with  the  design  of  employing  them  in  any  negotia- 
tion, as  to  inquire  how  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
stood  affected  with  regard  to  Demetrius  ;  and,  to 
inquire  secretly  into  what^he  had  said  there,  particu- 
larly to  Quintius,  with  regard  to  the  succession  to  the 
throne.  Philip  imagined,  that  these  two  men  were 
not  attached  to  any  party  ;  but^  they  were  Perseus's 
adherents,  and  had  engaged  in  his  conspiracy.  Deme- 
trius, who  knew  nothing  of  what  was  transacting,  his 

>  A.  M.  3833.    Ant.  J.  C.  181.      Liv«  I  zlix.  n.  20-^24. 
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brother's  accusation  excepted,  had  no  hopes  of  ever 
ben^  able  to  pacify  his  father  ;  especially,  when  he 
foood  that  hid  brother  had  so  ordered  matters,  that  he 
could  not  have  the  least  access  to  him.  All  he  there- 
fcrc  endeavoured,  was,  to  keep  a  watchful  guard  over 
Ins  words  and  actions,  in  order  to  shun  all  occasions  of 
suspicion  and  envy*  He  avoided  speaking  of  the 
Romans,  or  holding  the  least  correspondence  with 
them,  even  by  letter ;  knowing  it  was  this  tha^t  chiefly 
incensed  the  Macedonians  against  him.  He  ought 
to  have  taken  these  precautions  sooner  ;  but,  this 
young  prince,  who  had  no  experience,  and  was  frank 
and  sincere  in  all  things,  and  judged  of  others  from 
Umself,  imagined  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  court, 
vidi  whose  intrigues  and  artifices  he  ought  to  have 
been  better  acquainted. 

I%iUp,  from  a  vulgar  opinion  which  prevailed  in 
Macedon,  that  from  the  top  of  mount  Hemus,  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  the  Danube  and 
&e  Alps,  might  be  discovered,  wa?  curious  to  have 
m  ocular  demonstration  of  it ;  imagining,  that  this 
fra^ect  might  be  of  some  service  to  the  design  he 
neditated,  of  making  Italy  the  seat  of  ^var.  He  only 
tod:  Perseus  with  him,  and  sent  Demetrius  into  Mac- 
edonia; appointing  Didas,  governor  of  Peonia,  and 
<neitf  the  king's  chief  officers,  to  escort  him.  This 
tovemor  was  a  creature  of  Perseus,  who  had  taught 
\  his  lesson  perfectly  ;  and  exhorted  him,  above  all 
to  insinuate  himself,  as  artfully  as  possible,  into 
die^nnion  of  the  young  prince,  in  order  to  discover 
d  his  secrets* 
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Didas  executed  his  commission  but  too  wdL  He 
agreed  to  every  thing  that  Demetrius  said,  lamented 
his  ill  fete,  seemed  to  detest  the  injustice  tmd  insincer- 
ity of  his  enemies,  who  represented  him,  on  all  occa- 
sions, in  the  most  odious  light  to  his  fether ;  and» 
offered  to  serve  him  to  the  utmost,  in  whatever  lay 
in  his  power.  Demetrius  at  last  resolved  to  fly  to 
the  Romans.  He  fencied  that  heaven  had  opened 
him  a  certain  means,  for  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
through  Peonia,  of  which  Didas,  as  I  observed  above, 
was  governor  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  revealed  his  de- 
sign to  him.  Didas,  without  loss  (^  time,  sent  advice 
of  this  to  Perseus,  and  the  latter  to  king  Philip  ;  who, 
after  having  undergone  inexpressible  fetigues  in  his 
journey  up  mount  Hemus,  was  returned  vfith  no  better 
infinmations  from  his  inquiry,  than  he  carried  with 
him.  The  monarch  and  his  attendants  did  not,  how*^ 
ever,  refute  the  vulgar  opinion ;  in  all  probability,  that 
they  might  not  expose  so  riiUcutous  a  journey  to  the 
laughter  of  the  public  ;  rather  than  because  they  had 
seen,  from  one  and  the  same  spot,  rivers,  seas,  and 
mountains,  at  so  vast  a  distance  fixmi  one  another. 
However  that  were,  the  king  was,  at  that  time,  em- 
ployed in  the  siege  of  a  city  called  Petra,  ndiele  the 
news  I  have  mentioned  was  brought  him.  Herodotus, 
Demetrius's  bosom  fnend,  was  seized,  and  ^ict  or- 
ders were  given,  to  keep  a  ^vatcIlflll  eye  over  the  prince. 

Philip,  at  his  return  to  Macedon,  was  seized  with 
a  deep  melancholy.  This  last  attempt  of  Demetrius 
went  to  his  heart.  He  thought,  however,  that  it  would 
be  proper  for  him  to  wait  till  tlie  return  erf  the  ambas- 
sadors whom  he  had  sent  to  Rome,  and  who  had  been 
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tadgfat  their  lesson  before  they  left  Macedon.  Thejr 
itpofted  exactly  whatever  had  been  dictated  to  them  i 
nd,  [»esented  the  king  with  a  forged  letter,  sealed 
widi  the  counterfeit  seal  of  T.  Quintius,  in  which  he 
dewed  Philip  ^^not  to  be  offended  at  his  son  Deme- 
trius, for  some  unguarded  expressions  which  might 
have  escaped  him,  with  respect  to  the  succession  to 
the  crown ;  assuring  him,  that  he  would  not  engage 
in  any  attempt  contrary  to  tfie  ties  of  blood  md  na« 
tore."  He  concluded  with  observing,  "  that  it  was 
oever  in  his  thoughts  to  give  him  such  coun^." 
This  letter  confirmed  all  that  Perseus  had  advanced 
agabist  hb  brother.  Herodotus  was  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, and  died  on  the  rack,  without  charing  his  master 
with  any  thing. 

Perseus  again  accused  his  brother  before  the  king. 
Ifis  having  projected  the  design  of  flying  to  the  Ro- 
oms, through  Peonia ;  and,  of  bribing  certain  per- 
soas  to  accompany  him  in  his  flight,  was  imputed 
tahim.  But  the  circumstance  which  bore  hardest 
gainst  him  was,  the  f(H*ged  letter  of  Quintius.  His 
fitfher,  nevertheless,  did  not  declare  himself  publicly 
igainst  bim,  resolving  to  make  away  with  him  se- 
oetly  ;  not  out  <^  regard  to  his  son,  but  lest  the 
iKMse  which  the  bringing  him  to  execution  would 
Aiakef  should  discover  too  visibly  the  designs  he 
projected  i^;ainst  Rome.  At  his  leaving  Thessalon- 
iea,  to  go  for  Demetrias,  he  commanded  Didas  to 
despaldi  the  young  prince.  The  latter,  having  car- 
ried Demetrius  with  him  into  Peonia,  poisoned  him 
at  aa  entertainment  that  was  made  after  a  sacrifice. 
Demetrius  had  no  sooner  drank  the  deadly  draught, 
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but  he  found  himself  seized  with  violent  pains.  He 
withdrew  to  hb  apartment,  complaining  bitterly  of  his 
father^s  cruelty,  and  loudly  charging  his  brother  with 
the  crime  of  fratricide,  and  Didas  with  his  barbarous 
treachery.  His  pains  increasing,  two  of  Didas's  do- 
mestics entered  the  room,  threw  blankets  over  his 
head,  and  stifled  him.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  young 
prince,  who  deserved  a  much  better  fate. 

^  Almost  two  years  were  elapsed,  before  the  con- 
piracy  of  Perseus  against  his  brother  was  discovered. 
In  the  mean  time,  Philip,  tortured  by  grief  and  re- 
morse, incessantly  deplored  his  son's  murder,  and 
reproached  himself  with  his  cruelty.  His  surviving 
son,  who  looked  upon  himself  already  as  king  ;  and, 
to  whom  the  courtiers  began  to  attach  themselves, 
from  the  expectation  that  he  would  soon  be  their  sove- 
reign, gave  him  no  less  pain.  It  was  infinitely  shock- 
ing to  him  to  see  his  old  age  despised ;  some  waiting, 
with  the  utmost  impatience,  for  bis  death,  and  others 
even  not  waiting  for  it. 

Among  thpse  who  had  access  to  him,  Antigonus 
held  the  first  rank.  He  was  nephew  of  another  Anti- 
gonus,* who  had  been  Philip's  guardian  ;  and,  under 
that  name,  and  in  that  quality,  had  reigned  ten  years. 
This  worthy  man  had  always  continued  inviolably  at-, 
tached,  both  from  duty  and  affection,  to  the  person  of 
his  prince,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumults  aud  cabals  of 
the  court.  Perseus  had  never  cared  for  him ;  but, 
this  inviolable  attachment  to  his  father,  made  him 

fe  A.  M,  3825.    Ant.  J.  C.  179.    Liv.  I.  xl.  n.  54—57. 
^  He  was  sirnamed  Doson. 
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Us  professed  enemy.  Antigonus  plainly  perceived 
the  danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  when  that 
prince  shmild  succeed  to  the  crown.  Finding  that 
Philip  began  to  fluctuate  in  thought ;  and  would, 
from  time  to  timet  sigh  and  weep  for  his  son  Deme- 
trius, he  thought  it  proper  to  take  advantage  of  that 
disposition ;  when,  sometimes  listening  to  his  dis- 
course on  that  subject,  at  other  times  beginning  it 
himself,  and  regretting  the  precipitate  manner  in  which 
that  aflair  had  been  carried,  he  entered  into  his  senti- 
ments and  complaints,  and  thereby  gave  them  new 
'  fMfce.  And  as  truth  always  leaves  some  footsteps,  by 
which  it  may  be  discerned,  he  used  his  utmost  en- 
deavours to  trace  out  the  secret  intrigues  of  Perseus's 
conspiracy. 

The  persons  who  had  the  greatest  concern  in  that 
Mack  affair,  and  of  whom  the  strongest  suspicion 
might  be  entertained,  were  Apelles  and  Philocles,  who 
had  been  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  had  brought 
fitmi  thence,  as  in  the  name  of  Quintius  Flamininus, 
the  letter  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  the  young 
prince.  It  was  generally  whispered  at  court,  that  this 
whole  letter  was  forged ;  but  still  this  was  only  con- 
jecture, and  there  was  no  proof  of  it.  Very  luckily, 
Xychus,  who  had  accompanied  Apelles  and  Philocles, 
in  quality  of  secretary  of  the  embassy,  happened  upon 
some  occasion  to  apply  to  Antigonus.  Immediately 
he  put  him  under  an  arrest,  caused  him  to  be  carried 
to  the  palace,  and  leaving  him  under  a  strong  guard, 
went  to  Philip.  "  I  imagined,'*  says  he,  "  royal  sir, 
from  several  things  I  have  heard  you  say,  that  nothing 
eouW  give  you  greater  pleasure,  than  to  know  exacdy 
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what  idea  you  ought  to  entertain  of  your  two  sons ; 
and  to  discover  which  of  them  it  was  that  made  an 
attempt  on  the  other^s  life.  You  now  have  in  your 
power,  the  man  who  is  best  able  to  give  you  a  perfect 
account  of  that  wliole  affair,  and  tkis  is  Xychus.  He 
is  now  in  your  palace,  and  you  may  command  him  to 
he  sent  for."  Xychus  being  immediately  brought  in, 
he  first  denied  every  thing ;  but  he  spoke  so  very 
faintly,  that  it  was  evident  he  would  make  a  full  dis- 
covery, upon  being  ever  so  little  intimidated.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  instant  that  the  officer  erf"  justice  appear* 
ed,  he  made  a  full  confession,  revealed  the  whole 
intrigue  of  the  ambassadors,  and  the  share  he  himself 
had  in  it.  Immediately  Philocles,  who  happened  to 
be  in  court  at  th'tit  time,  was  seized ;  but  Apelles,  who 
was  absent,  hearing  that  Xychus  hud  made  a  full  dis- 
covery, fled  to  Italy.  History  does  not  inform  us  of 
the  particulars  which  were  extorted  from  Philocles. 
Some  pretend,  that,  after  having  resolutely  denied  the 
charge  at  first,  he  was  utterly  confounded  upon  his 
being  confronted  with  Xychus.  According  to  other 
historians,  he  bore  the  torture  with  the  utmost  forti- 
tude, and  asserted  his  innocence  to  the  last  gasp.  All 
these  things  only  revived  the  sorrow  of  Pnilip ;  a 
father  equally  wretched,  whether  he  turned  his  reflec- 
tions to  his  murdered  son,  or  to  him  who  was  still 
living. 

Perseus,  being  informed  that  his  whole  plot  had 
been  discovered,  knew  too  well  his  own  power  and 
credit,  to  believe  it  necessary  to  secure  himself  by 
flight.  The  only  precaution  he  took,  was,  a  resolution 
to  keep  at  a  distance  from  court,  as  long  as  his  father 
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ahoold  live,  in  order  to  withdraw  himself  from  his 
resentment. 

Philip  did  not  believe  it  in  his  ppwer  to  seize 
Perseus,  and  bring  him  to  condign  punishment.  The 
only  thou^t  he  then  entertained  was,  to  prevent  his 
enjoying,  with  impunity,  the  fruits  of  his  inhuman 
guilt.  In  this  view,  he  sent  for  Antigonus,  to  whose 
great  care  he  owed  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  i 
and  whom  he  judged  very  well  qualified,  both  on  jac-* 
count  o£his  personal  merit,  and  of  his  uncle  Antigo 
bus's  recent  fame  and  glory,  to  fill  the  Macedonian 
throne.  "  Reduced,"  says  Philip,  **  to  the  deplora- 
ble necessity  of  wishing  that  my  fate,  which  other 
fathers  detest,  as  the  most  dreadful  calamity  that  can 
be£d  them,  the  being  childless  ;  I  now  am  resolving 
to  bequeath  to  you  a  kingdom,  which  I  owe  to  the 
guardianship  of  your  uncle  ;  and  which,  he  not  only 
preserved  by  his  fidelity,  but  enlarged  considerably 
by  his  valor.  I  know  no  man  worthy  of  the  crown 
but  yourself.  And  wtre  there  none  capable  of  wear- 
mg  it  with  dignity,  I  had  infinitely  rather  it  should  be 
lost  for  ever,  than  that  Perseus  should  have  it,  as  the 
reward  of  his  impious  perfidy.  Methinks  I  shall  see 
Demetrius  rise  from  the  sepulchre,  and  restored  to  his 
Either,  if  I  can  be  so. happy  as  to  substitute  you  in  his 
place  ;  you,  who  only  bewailed  the  untiiwfy  death  of 
my  dear  son,  and  the  unhappy  credulity  which  proved 
his  destruction." 

After  this^  he  bestowedthe  highest  honours  on  An>^ 
tigonus,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  producing  him 
in  the  most  advantageous  light  to  the  public.  Whilst 
Perseus  resided  in  Thrace,  Philip  made  a  progress? 

vol.  7.  15 
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through  several  cities'  of  M acedon,  and  recommeaded 
Antigonus  to  all  the  noblemen  of  the  greatest  dtstiBC* 
tkm,  mih  the  utmost  zeai  and  affection ;  and,  had  fate 
flowed  him  a  longer  life,  k  was  not  doubted  but  he 
would  have  put  hioa  in  possession  of  the  throne.  Hzr^ 
lug  left  Demetrias,  4ie  made  a  considerable  stay  in 
Thessalonjca,  fyom,  whenoe  he  went  to  Amphipdis, 
where  he  fiell  dangerously  ill.     The  physidans  de^ 
elaredi  that  lus  sickness  proceeded  more  from  his 
TMod  than  his  body.     Grief  kept  him  coatinually 
awake  ;  and,  he  frequendy  imagined  he  saw,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  the  ghost  of  the  ill  fated  Demetrius, 
veproadring  him  with  his  death,  and  calling  down 
curses  on  his  head.     He  expired,  bewailing  one  of  his 
9jms  mtki  a  shower  of  tears,  and  venting  the  most  hor- 
rid imprecations  against  the  other.     Antigonus  might 
hare  been  r^iised  to  the  throne,  had  die  king's  death 
been  immediately  divulged.     Cafiigenes,  the  physi* 
eian,who  presided  in  all  the  Oonmiitations,  clid  not  stty 
tiH  the  king  h^  breathed  his  kst ;  but,  tlie  very  in- 
stant he  saw  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  recover,  * 
he  despatched  couriers  to  Perseus ;  it  having  been 
a^ed  betwera  them,  that  h^  should  keep  some  m 
readiness  for  that  purpo^  ;  and,  he  concealed  tfie 
king's  death  from  every  body  out  of  the  palace,  tiH 
Perseus  agBi^pared,  whose  sudden  airival  surprised  all 
peqile.    He  then  took  possession  of  Che  crown,  which 
he  had  acquired  by  guilt. 

He  reigned  eleven  }5ears,  the  four  last  of  which 
were  employed  in  war  against  the  Romans,  for  which 
he  made  preparations  from  his  accession  to  the  throne* 
At  last,  Paulus  Emilius  gained  a  famous  victoiy  over 
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hkBi  which  pot  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon. 
To  prevent  my  being  obliged  to  divide  and  interrupt 
the  series  of  Perseus's  history,  which  has  scaorce  any 
connection  with  that  of  the  other  kings,  I  shall  refer  it 
to  the  foOowing  book,  where  it  shall  be  related  at  large, 
and  without  interruption 


SECTION  IL 

•BLBUCVJ    PBILOPATOS    DIES,   AND     IS   SUCCEEDED    BY   AVTIOCHUB 
XPIPBAHSS.       DISTURBANCES   IN   EGYPT   AMD    PAI.BST1NB. 

Seleucus  Philopator  did  not  reign  long  in 
Aaa,  nor  did  he  perform  any  memorable  action* 
Under  him,  happened  the  famous  incident  concermng 
Heliodorus,  related  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees."* 
The  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  enjoyed,  at  that  time,  pro- 
fi3und  tranquillity.  Onias,  the  high  priest,Jnspiired 
by  a  spirit  of  piety,  caused  the  laws  of  God  to  be 
itricdy  observed  there  ;  and  prompted  even  kings 
nd  idolatrous  princes  to  have  the  holy  place  in  the 
highest  veneration.  They  honoured  it  with  rich  gifts ; 
and  king  Seleucus  furnished,  from  bis  own  private 
revenues,  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  solemnization 
of  the  sacrifices.  Nevertheless,  the  perfidy  of  a  Jew, 
called  Simon,  governor  of  the  temple,  raised,  on  a 
sodden,  a  great  disorder  in  the  city*  This  man,  to 
revenge  himself  of  the  opposition  which  Onias,  the 
high  priest,  made  to  his  unjust  enterprises,  informed 
the  king,  that  there  were  immense  treasures  in  the 
temple,  which  were  not  designed  for  the  service  of 

■  3  Maccabees,  iii. 
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the  sacrifices,  and,  that  he  might  seize  Qpon  tliem  all. 
The  king,  on  this  information,  sent  Heliodorus,  his 
first  minister,  to  Jerusalemi  with  orders  to  carry  off 
all  those  treasures. 

Heliodorus,  after  having  been  received  by  the  high 
priest  with  honours  of  every  kind,  told  him  the  motive 
of  his  journey  ;  and  asked  him,  whether  the  informa- 
tion that  had  been  given  to  the  king,  with  regard  to 
the  treasure,  was  true.  The  high  priest  told  him,  tliat 
these  treasures  were  only  deposited  there,  as  in  trust, 
and  were  allotted  to  the  maintenance  of  widows  and 
orphans  ;  that  he  could  not,  in  any  manner,  dispose 
of  them  in  wrong  of  those  to  whom  they  belonged  ; 
and  who  imagined  that  they  could  not  secure  them 
better,  than  by  depositing  them  in  a  temple,  the  holiness 
of  which  was  revered  throughout  the  whole  universe. 
This  treasure  consisted  of  four  hundred  talents  of  sil- 
ver,  about  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  in  two 
hundred  talents  of  gold,  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  However,  the  minister  sent  fi-om 
the  prince,  insisting  .on  the  orders  he  had  received 
from  court,  told  him  plainly,  that  this  money,  what- 
ever might  be  the  consequence,  must  all  be  carried  to 
the  king. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  carrying  it  off  being 
come,  Heliodorus  came  to  the  temple,  with  the  res- 
olution to  execute  his  commission.  Immediately^  the 
whole  city  was  seized  with  the  utmost  terror.  The 
priests,  dressed  in  their  sacerdotal  vestments,  fell  pros- 
trate at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  beseeching  the  God  of 
heaven,  who  enacted  the  law.  with  regard  to  deposits^ 
to  preserve  those   laid   up  in  his   temple.     Grre^t 
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numbers  flocked  in  crowds,  and  jointly  besought 
tbe  Creator,  upon  their  knees,  not  to  suffer  so  holy  a 
place  to  be  profaned*  The  women  and  maidens,  cov- 
ered with  sackcloth,  were  seen  lifting  up  their  hands 
to  heaven.  It  was  a  spectacle  truly  worthy  of  com- 
pasa<m,  to  see  such  multitudes,  and  especially  the  high 
priest,  pierced  with  the  deepest  affliction,  upon  ac- 
count of  so  impious  a  sacrilege. 

By  this  time,  Heliodorus,  with  his  guards,  was 
come  to  the  gate  of  the  treasury,  and  preparing  to 
break  it  open.  But  the  ■  spirit  of  the  Almighty  now 
revealed  itself  by  the  most  sensible  marks  ;  insomuch, 
tbat  all  those  who  had  dared  to  obey  Heliodorus,  were 
stmck  down  by  a  divine  power,  and  seized  with  a 
terror  which  bereaved  them  of  all  their  faculties.  For, 
there  appeared  to  them  a  horse  richly  caparisoned, 
which,  rushing  at  once  upon  Heliodorus,  struck  him 
several  times  with  his  fore  feet.  The  man  who  sat  on 
this  horse  had  a  terrible  aspect,  and  his  arms  seemed 
rf  gold*  At  the  same  time,  there  were  seen  two 
young  men,  whose  beauty  dazzled  the  eye  ;  and  who, 
standing  on  each  side  of  Heliodorus,  scourged  him 
incessandy,  and  in  the  most  violent  manner,  with  their 
whips.  Heliodorus,  falling  from  his  horse,  was  taken 
up,  and  put  into  his  litter  ;  and  this  man,  who,  a  mo- 
ment before,  had  come  into  the  temple,  followed  by  a 
great  train  of  guards,  was  forced  away  from  tliis  holy 
place,  and  had  no  one  to  succour  him  ;  and  that,  be- 
cause the  power  of  God  had  displayed  itself  in  the 
strongest  manner.    By  the  same  power,  he  was  cast  to 

*  Sed  spiritus   omnipotentis  Dei   mapiam  fecit  9U«  ostenlfttloniii 
eTideotiMB, 
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the  ground,  ^echless,  and  withont  showing  the  least 
mgn  of  life ;  whilst  the  temple,  which  before  resoond- 
ed  with  nothing  but  lamentations,  now  echoed  with 
the  shouts  of  all  the  people,  who  returned  thanks  to 
the  Almighty,  for  having  raised  the  ^ry  of  bis  hoty- 
temple,  by  Ae  effect  of  his  power. 

Butnowy  some  of  Heliodorus's  friends  besought 
the  high  priest  to  invoke  God  in  his  favour*  Imme- 
diately  Onias  offered  a  sacrifice  for  his  health.  Whilst 
he  was  l?r2Lying,  the  two  young  men  above  mentioned 
appeared  to  Heliodorus,  and  said  to  him  ;  ''  Return 
thanks  to  Onias,  the  high  priest ;  for,  it  is  for  his 
sake  that  the  Lord  has  granted  you  life.  After  har- 
ing  been  scourged  from  heaven,  declare  to  the  whole 
world  his  mh-aculous  power.**  Having  spoken  these 
words,  they  vanished. 

Heliodorus  offered  up  sacrifices,  and  made  solemn 
vows  to  him  who  had  restored  him  to  life.  He  return- 
cd  thanks  to  Onias,  and  went  his  way  j  declaring,  to 
every  one,  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Almighty,  to 
which  he  himself  had  been  an  eye  witness.  The 
king  asking  him,  whether  he  believed  that  another 
person  might  be  sent  with  safety  to  Jerusalem,  he  an- 
swered  ;  "  In  case  you  have  an  enemy,  or  any  traitor- 
ous wretch  who  has  a  design  upon  your  crown,  send 
him  thither,  and  you  will  see  him  return  back  quite 
flayed  with  scourging ;  and  he,  perhaps,  may  die  under 
it.  For,  he  who  inhabiteth  the  lieavens,  is  himself 
present  in  that  place  ;  he  is  Ae  guardian  and  protector 
of  it ;  and  he  strikes  those  mortally  who  go  thither  to 
injure  it/* 
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The  king  was  soon  punished  for  this  sacrilegioiis 
act,  i^  the  very  nian  whom  he  had  commanded  to 
phrnder  the  temple.    Antiochus  the  Great,  havings . 
afier  his  defeat  at  Sypilus,  concluded  the  igiVMninious 
peace  with  the  Romans  before  mentioned,  had  given 
Aeni,  among  odier  hostages,  Antiochus,  one  c^  his 
SODS,  and  the  younger  brother  of  Seleucus.    ^  He  re* 
aided  thirteen  years  in  Rome.     Seleucus  his  brother 
^vanted  him,  but  for  what  reason  is  not  known  ;  per- 
haps, to  put  Mm  at  the  head  of  some  military  expedi- 
tion, whidi  he  migiit  judge  him  capable  of  executing ; 
and  to  obtain  bim,  he  sent  Demetrius,  his  only  son^ 
vfao  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  to  Rome,  as  an  hos- 
tage, in  Antiochus's  room.    ^During  the  absence  of 
&e  two  heirs  Co  the  crown,  one  of  whom  was  gone  to 
Borne,  and  the  other  not  returned  from  it,  Heliodorus 
imagined  he  might,  with  very  litde  difficulty,  seize 
upon  it,  by  taking  off  Seleucus,  arid  accordingly  he 
pcdsoned  him. 

In  chb  nunner  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Daniel. 
Afier  speaking  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
he  adds,  ^^*  Then  shall  stand  up  in  his  estate  a  raiser 
of  taxes  in  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  within  lew 
days '  he  shall  be  destroyed,  neither  in  anger  nor  in 
battle.*'  These  few  words  denote  evidently  the  short 
^obscure  reign  of  Seleucus,  and  the  kind  of  death 
be  was  to  die.  The  Hebrew  text  points  him  out  still 
more  dearly.  ^^  There  shall  arise  up  in  his  place,"  of 
Antiochus,  ^^  a  man  who,  as  an  extortioner,  a  collector 

•  AppUn.  in  Syr.  p.  116.  pA.  M.  3839.    Aot.  J.  C.  IfS. 
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*  The  Hebrew  word  may  signify  either  days  or  years. 
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of  taxes,  shall  cause  to  pass  away,  and''  shall  destroy^ 
"  the  glory  of  the  kingdom."  And  indeed,  thre  was 
the  sole  employment  of  his  reign.  He  was  obliged  to 
furnish  the  Romans,  by  the  articles  of  the  peace  con- 
cluded between  them,  one  thousand  talents '  annually ; 
and  the  twelve  years  of  ^his  tribute  end  exactly  with 
his  life.     He  reigned  but  eleven  years. 

^Antiochus,  afterwards  sirnamed  Epiphanes,  who 
was  returning  from  Rome  into  Syria,  had  advice 
brought  at  Athens,  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Seleu- 
cus.  .He  was  told,  that  the  usurper  had  a  very  strong 
party,  but  that  another  was  forming  in  favour  of  Ptol- 
emy, whose  claim  was  founded  in  right  of  his  mother, 
d\e  late  king's  sister.  Antiochus  had  recourse  to 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  to  Attalus  his 
brother,  who  seated  him  on  the  throne,  after  having 
expelled  Heliodorus. 

The  prophet  Daniel,  from  verse  21,  of  cliapter  xi. 
to  the  end  of  chapter  xii.  foretells  every  thing  that  was 
to  befial  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  was  a  cruel  perse- 
cutor of  the  Jews,  and  who  is  pointed  out  elsewhere 
by  the ""  *^  litde  horn  which  was  to  issue  out  of  one 
of  the  four  large  horns."  I  shall  explain  this  prophecy 
hereaftef. 

Here,  chap.  xi.  ver.  21,  the  prt)phet  describes  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  '*  And  in  his,"  Seleucus's, 
*^  estate  shall  stand  up  a  vile  person,  to  whom  they 
shall  not  give  the  honour  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  he 

■  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  thouiand  pounds. 
'  Appitn.  in  Syr.  i^.  116, 117.    Hieron.  in  Dan. 
■Dan.  fill 9. 
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AsSi  come  in  peaceably,  and  obtain  the  kingdom 
by  flatteries.''  Antiochus's  conduct  shall  show  how 
Tiie  he  was.  It  is  said,  ^'  that  to  him  they  shall 
not  give  the  honours  of  the  kingdom."  He  did 
not  obtain  the  crown,  either  by  right  of  birth,  as 
bis  brother  Seleucus  had  left  behind  him  a  son,  who 
was  lus  lawful  heir,  nor  by  the  free  choice  of  the 
people ;  Eumenes  and  Attalus  having  $et  it  on  his 
head.  Being  returned  from  the  west  **  peaceably, 
or  rather  secretly,"  to  surprise  his  rival,  he  won  the 
hearts  of  the  people  by  his  artifices,  and  a  specious 
qypearance  of  clemency. 

*  He  assumed  the  title  of  Epiphanes,  that  is,  illus- 
trious,  which  title  was  never  worse  applied.  The 
thde  series  of  his  life  will  show,  that  he  deserved 
much  more  that  of  Epimanes,  mad  or  furious,  which 
some  people  gave  him. 

Some  circumstances  related  of  him,  prove  how  justly 
the  epithet  **  vile"  is  bestowed  upon  him  in  scripture* 
He  used  frequently  to  go  out  of  his  palace,  accompa- 
wd  only  by  two  or  three  domestics,  and  ramble  up 
and  down  the  streets  of  Antioch.  He  would  spend 
his  time  in  talking  with  goldsnuths  and  engravers,  in 
Aeir  shops,  and  in  disputing  with  them  on  the  most 
mhmte  particulars  relating  to  the  arts  they  professed, 
and  which  he  ridiculously  boasted  he  understood  as 
wen  as  they.  He  would  very  often  stoop  so  low  as  to 
comrerse  with  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  and  mix 
HKliscriminately  with  them  in  the  places  where  they 
Irene  assembled.    On  these  occasions  he  would  sit 

Vol..  7.  16 
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and  drink  with  foreigners  of  the  meanest  condition  of 
life.     Whenever  he  heard  of  any  party  of  pleasure 
between  young  people,  he  used  to  go,  without  saying 
a  word  to  any  person^  and  jolh  in  all  their  wanton 
fooleries ;  would  carouse  and  sing  with  them,  without 
observing  the  least  order  or  decorum.     He  sometimes 
would  take  it  into  his  head  to  divesthimself  of  his  royal 
habit,  and  put  on  a  Roman  robe ;  and,  in  that  garb, 
would  go  from  street  to  street,  as  he  had  seen  the  can- 
didates do  in  the  election  for  dignities*     He  a^iked  the 
citizens  to  favour  him  with  their  votes,  by  giving  his 
hand  to  one,  by  embracing  another  ;  and  sometimes 
would  set  up  for  edile,  and  at  otlier  times  for  tribune. 
After  having  got  himself  elected,  he  would  call  for  the 
curule  chair  ;"  when,  seating  himself  in  it,  he  judged 
the  petty  suits  relating  to  contracts  of  buying  or  selling ; 
and  pronounced  sentence  with  as  much  seriousness  and 
gravity  as  if  he  decided  affairs  of  the  utmost  importance. 
We  are  likewise  told,  that  he  was  very  much  given  to 
drinking ;  that  he  squandered  away  a  great  part  of  his 
revenues  in    excess  and  debauch  ;    and  that,  whe^ 
intoxicated  with  liquor,  he  would  frequently  scour  up 
and  down  the  city,  throwing  away  handfuls  of  money 
among  the  populace,  and  crying, ''  catch  as  catch  can.'' 
At  other  times,  he  would  leave  his  palace,  dressed  in  a 
Roman  robe,  with  a  crown  of  roses  on  his  head,  and 
walk  without  attendants  about  the  streets ;  on  which 
occasions,  if  any  person  offered  to  follow  him,  he  used 
to  pelt  him  with  stones,  always  carrying  a  great  quan* 
tity  under  his  robe  for  that  purpose.     He  used  oftea  to 

V  This  was  an  ivory  chair,  which  waa  allowed  in  Rome  to  none  |Hit  the 
chief  mai^tralcs. 
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go  md  bodie  himself  in  the  public  baths,  M^ith  the 
common  people,  where  he  committed  such  extrava- 
gances,  as  made  every  body  despise  him.  After  what 
has  been  said,  and  I  omit  a  great  many  other  particu- 
hre,  I  submit  to  the  reader's  judgment,  whether  Anti- 
ochus  did  not  merit  the  title  of  senseless,  rather  than 
that  of  illustrious. 

*  Scarce  was  Antiochus  well  seated  on  the  throne, 
but  Jason,  brother  of  Onias,  the  Jewish  high  priest, 
haviog  formed  a  design  to  supplant  his  brother,  ofFer- 
cAfaat  prince,  secretly,  three  hundred  and  sixt}'  lal- 
orts,  about  ninety  thousand  pounds  sterhng,  besides 
eighty  mcwe,  about  twelve  thousand  pounds,  for  an- 
other article,  upon  condition  that  he  should  appoint 
him  high  priest.  He  succeeded  in  his  negotiation  ; 
and  accordingly  Onias,  who  was  universally  revered 
fcrHb  strict  piety  and  justice,  was  deposed,  and  Jason 
established  in  his  room.  The  latter  subverted  entirely 
the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  and  brought  infinite 
calamities  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  as  appears  from  the 
lecond  book  of  the  Maccabees,  and  Josephus. 

r  In  Egypt,  from  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
Cleopatra  his  widow,  sister  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
had  assumed  the  regency,  and  the  tuition  of  her 
yomg  son,  and  had  acquitted  herself  with  the  greatest 
care  and  prudence. 

But  dying  that  year,  the  regency  fell  to  Leneus,  a 
Bobleman  of  great  distinction  in  that  country^  and 
Ettleas  the  eunuch,  was  appointed  to  suptrintend  the 
kmg's  education.     These  were  no  sooner  in  their 

«  A.  M.  S830.    Aot.  J.  C.  174.    2  Micctb.  c.  W. 
tA*  M.S831.    Ant.  J.  C.  173.   Hicrwi.m  Dmi. 
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emplojrments,  but  they  sent  a  deputation  to  demand 
Celosyria  and  Palestine  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ;  a 
demand  that  very  soon  after  occasioned  a  war  between 
the  two  crowns.  Cleopatra,  who  was  mother  of  one 
of  these  kings,  and  sister  to  the  other,  had  prevented 
them,  as  long  as  she  lived,  from  coming  to  a  rupture. 
But  the  new  regents  did  not  show  so  much  regard  for 
Antiochus,  nor  scruple  to  demand  of  him  what  they 
believed  their  k>vt  reign's  right.  "  It  is  certain,  that 
the  Egyptian  monarchs  had  always  possessed  the  sove- 
reignty of  Aese  provinces,  from  the  first  Ptolemy,  €11 
Antiochus  the  Great  dispossessed  Ptolemy  Epipha- 
nes of  them,  and  left  them  to  Seleucus,  his  son,  witli 
no  other  right  than  that  of  conquest.  They  had  de- 
scended from  the  latter,  to  his  brother  Antiochus. 

The  Egyptians,  to  enforce  their  pretensions,  declar- 
ed, that,  in  the  last  division  of  the  empire  between  the 
four  successors  of  Alexander,  who  possessed  them- 
selves of  all  countries  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  these 
provinces  had  been  assigned  to  Ptolemy  Soter ;  that 
himself,  and  his  successors  to  the  crown  of  Egypt,  had 
enjoyed  them  from  that  time,  till  the^  battle  of  Paneas, 
the  gaining  of  which  had  enabled  Antioichus  the  Great 
to  dispossess  Egypt  of  those  provinces  ;  that  this 
prince  had  stipulated,  when  he  gave  his  daughter  to 
the  king  of  Egypt,  to  restore  to  him,  at  the  same  time, 
those  provinces  as  her  dowry  ;  and,  that  this  was  the 
princy)al  article  of  the  marriage  contract. 

Antiochus  denied  both  these  fects ;  and  pretended 
that,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  general  division  which  had 
been  made  of  Alexander's  empire,  all  Syria,  including 

•  Polyb.  ia  Leg.  c.  r3— 8a 
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Cdosyria  and  Palestine,  had  been  assigned  to  Seleucus 
Nicator  ;  and  that,  consequently,  they  belonged  justly 
to  the  prince  in  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 
With  regard  to  the  marriage  contract,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  Egyptians  demanded  back  those  provinces, 
he  asserted,  that  it  was  an  absolute  chimera.  In  fine, 
after  having  given  their  reasons  on  both  sides,  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
decide  their  pretensions  by  force  of  arms. 

•  Ptolemy  Philometor,  being  entered  his  fifteenth 
year,  was  declared  of  age.  Great  preparations  were 
made  in  Alexandria,  for  the  solemnity  of  his  corona- 
tion, according  to  the  Egyptian  custom.  Antiochu« 
sent  ApoUonius,  one  of  the  chief  noblemen  of  his 
court,  with  the  character  of  ambassador,  to  be  pres- 
ent on  that  occasion,  and  to  congratulate  him  upon 
it,  in  his  name.  This,  in  outward  appearance,  was 
done  in  honour  of  his  nephew  ;  but,  the  real  mo- 
tive was,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  designs  of  that 
court  with  respect  to  the  provinces  of  Celosyria  and 
Palestine,  as  well  as  what  measures  were  taking  with 
regard  to  them.  The  instant  he  heard,  on  the  return 
of  ApoUonius,  that  all  things  were  preparing  for  war, 
be  went  by  sea  to  Joppa,  visited  the  frontiers  of  the 
country,  and  put  it  into  a  condition  of  defending  itself 
against  all  the  attacks  of  the  Egyptians. 

In  his  progress,  he  took  Jerusalem  in  his  way. 
lason,  and  the  whole  city,  received  him  there  with  the 
greatest  pomp  and  magnificence.  Notwithstanding 
the  honours  paid  him  in  Jerusalem,  he  afterwards 
^ught  great  calamities  on  that  city,  and  the  whole 

•lM«cciib.iv.  21,  2?. 
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Jewish  nation.  From  Jerusalem  he  went  to  Phenicia ; 
and,  after  having  settled  all  things,  in  every  place 
through  which  he  passed,  he  returned  to  Antioch. 

^  The  same  Apollonius  had  been  sent,  by  Antiochus, 
to  Rome,  at  the  head  of  an  embassy.  He  made  ex- 
cuses to  the  senate,  for  his  master^s  having  sent  the 
tribute  later  than  was  stipulated  by  the  treaty.  Besides 
the  sum  due,  he  made  a  present  to  the  people,  of  sev- 
eral golden  vases.  He  demanded,  in  that  prince's 
name,  that  the  alliance  and  friendship,  which  had  been 
granted  to  his  fiither,  should  be  renewed  with  him  ; 
and  desired,  that  the  Romans  would  give  him  such 
orders  as  suited  a  king,  who  valued  himself  on  being 
their  affectionate  and  faithful  ally.  He  added,  that  his 
sovereign  could  never  forget  the  great  favours  he  had 
received  from  the  senate  ;  from  all  the  youths  of  Rome, 
and  from  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  during 
his  abode  in  tliat  city,  where  he  had  been  treated,  not 
merely  as  an  hostage,  but  as  a  monarch.  The  senate 
made  an  obliging  answer  to  these  several  particulars^ 
and  dismissed  Apollonius  with  tlie  highest  marks  of 
distinction,  and  laden  with  presents.  It  was  well 
known,  from  the  Roman  ambassadors  who  had  been 
in  Syria,  that  he  was  very  much  esteemed  by  the  king, 
and  had  the  highest  regard  for  the  Romans. 

^  Jason,  the  year  following,  sent  his  brother  Mene- 
laus  to  Antioch,  to  pay  the  tribute  to  the  king,  and  to 
negotiate  some  other  affairs  of  great  importance.  But 
that  perfidious  wretch,  in  the  audience  to  which  he  was 
admitted,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  orders  of 

kLiT.Lxln.  6. 
« A.  M.  3833.    Ant.  J.  C.  172.    2  Macctb.  iy.  23,  8m;. 
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Ms  commission,  supplanted  his  brother,  and  obtained 
his  office,  by  offering  three  hundred  talents  more  than 
he  did.  Tiiis  new  choice  gave  rise  to  tumults,  disor- 
ders, murders,  and  sacrilegious  acts  ;  but,  the  death 
of  Onias,  who  was  universally  beloved  and  revered, 
crowned  the  whole.  Antiochus,  though  so  very  hard 
hearted,  however,  lamented  his  death,  and  brought  the 
iDurderer  to  condign  punishment.  I  make  only  a 
transient  mention  of  these  facts,  and  omit  the  principal 
circumstances  of  them,  because  ihey  belong  properly 
to  the  history  of  the  Jews,  which  does  not  enter  into 
my  plan,  and,  of  which  I  relate  only  such  particulars 
at  large,  as  are  too  important  to  be  entirely  omitted,  or 
abridged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  their  beauty. 
**  Antiochus,  who,  from  the  return  of  ApoUonius 
from  the  Egyptian  court,  had  been  preparing  for  war* 
with  which  he  saw  himself  threatened  by  Ptolemy,  on 
account  of  Celosyria  and  Palestine ;  finding  himself  in 
a  condition  to  begin  it,  resolved  not  to  uait  for  it  in  his 
own  dominions,  but  to  carry  his  arms  into  the  enemy's 
country.  He  imagined;  that  as  Ptolemy  was  but  six- 
teen, and  was  governed  entirely  by  weak  ministers,  he 
should  be  able  to  bring  him  to  what  terms  he  pleased. 
He  was  persuaded  that  the  Romans,  under  whose  pro- 
tectbn  the  Egyptians  had  put  themselves,  were  engag- 
ed in. so  many  affairs,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  give  the  latter  the  least  succour  ;  and,  that  the 
war  they  were  carrying  on  against  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedon,  would  not  allow  them  leisure  for  it.  In  a 
word,  he  thought  the  present  juncture  very  favourable 

*  A.  M.  3833.    Ant.  J.  C.  171.     Liv.  1.  xlii.  n.  9.    Poljb.  in  Le^^.c.  71, 
7^    lastin.  1.  xxzir.  c.  2.    Diod.  Lci^.zrili.    Hkron.  in  Daniel. 
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for  him  to  decide  his  difference  with  the  Egyptians,  on 
account  of  those  provinces. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  observe  measures  with  the  Ro- 
mans, he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  senate,  to  represent 
the  right  he  liad  to  the  provinces  of  Celosyria  and  Pal* 
estine,  of  which  he  was  actually  possessed,  and  the  ne- 
cessity he  was  under  of  engaging  in  a  war,  in  order  for 
the  support  of  them  ;  immediately  after  which,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  marched  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy's  army  came  up  with 
liis,  near  mount  Casius  and  Pelusium,  and  fought  a 
battle,  in  which  Antiochus  was  victorious.  He  made 
so  good  an  use  of  liis  success,  that  he  put  the  frontier 
in  a  condition  to  serve  as  a  barrier,  and  to  check 
the  utmost  efforts  the  I^gyptians  might  make  to  re- 
cover those  provinces.  This  was  his  first  expedition 
into  Egypt ;  after  which,  without  enga^g  in  any 
other  enterprise  that  year,  he  returned  to  Tyre,  and 
made  the  neighbourhood  of  it  the  winter  quarters  for 
his  army. 

•  During  his  stay  there,  three  persons,  deputed  from 
the  sanhedrim  of  Jerusalem,  came  to  complain  of  Men- 
elaus,  whom  they  proved  to  be  guilty,  in  his  presence, 
of  impiety  and  sacrilege.  The  king  was  going  to  con- 
demn him  ;  but,  at  the  request  of  Ptolemy  Macron,  one 
of  his  ministers  in  the  interest  of  Menelaus,  he  cleared 
him,  and  put  to  death  the  three  deputies,  as  false  wit- 
nesscs  ;  "An  action,^'  says  the  author  of  the  Macca- 
bees, ^"so  very  unjust,  that,  before  the  Scythians, 
they  would  have  been  judged  innocent''  The  Tyrians, 

•A.M.  3834.    AntJ.C.irO.    3  Maocab.  iv.  44— 50. 
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tOQched  with  compassion  at  their  unhappy  fate,  gave 
tliem  honourable  interment. 

*rhis  Ptolemy  Macron,  having  formerly  been 
governor  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  under  king  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  had  kept,  in  his  own  hands,  duiing  the 
minority  of  that  monarch,  all  the  revenues  of  that  coun- 
tiy ;  and,  could  never  be  [n^vailed  on  to  deliver  them 
up  to  the  ministers,  though  they  made  the  warmest 
instances  upon  that  head  ;  but,  had  constantly  refused 
to  regard  them,  from  jusdy  suspecting  their  fidelity. 
At  the  coronation  of  the  king,  he  brought  the  whole 
treasure  to  Alexandria,  and  deposited  it  in  the  ex- 
chequer.  A  rare  instance  of  a  noble  disregard  of 
wealth,  in  a  man  who  had  all  the  finances  at  his  dis« 
posal !  So  considerable  a  sum,  and  coming  at  a  time 
when  the  government  was  in  extreme  want  of  money, 
bad  done  him  great  honour,  and  gained  him  prodig- 
ious credit  at  court.  But  afterwards,  exasperated  at 
aonie  ill  treatment  he  met  with  fit)m  the  ministers ;  or, 
at  \m  not  having  been  rewarded  for  so  important  a  ser- 
vice i  he  rebelled  against  Ptolemy,  entered  into  Antio- 
dius's  service,  and  delivered  up  the  island  of  Cyprus 
to  him.  That  king  received  him  with  infinite  satis- 
faction, took  him  into  the  number  of  his  confi- 
dants ;  made  him  governor  of  Celosyria  and  Palestine, 
and  sent  to  Cyprus,  in  his  room.  Crates,  who  had  com- 
manded in  the  castle  at  Jerusalem,  under  Sostratus. 
Large  mention  is  made  of  this  Ptolemy  Macron,  in  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees. 

iPdlTb.inEMer^  VAlet.p.l36b    2  Maccab.  z.  If.  fiii.  S.  it.  39.  and 
IMaecab.  iiuSS. 
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^  Antiochus  spent  the  whole  winter  in  nudcing  fresh 
preparations  for  a  second  expedition  into  £g}'pt ;  and, 
the  instant  the  season  would  permit  it,  invaded  that 
country  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ptolemy  had  raised  a 
very  considerable  army,  but  without  success  ;  for,  An- 
tiochus gained  a  second  battle  on  the  frontiers,  took 
the  city  of  Pelusium,  and  marched  to  the  very  centre 
of  Egypt.  In  thb  last  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  it  was 
in  his  power  not  to  have  suffered  a  sbgle  man  to  es- 
cape ;  but,  the  more  completely  to  ruin  his  nephew, 
instead  of  making  use  of  the  advantage  he  had  gained, 
he  himself  rode  up  and  down  on  all  sides,  and  obliged 
his  soldiers  to  discontinue  the  slaughter.  This  clem- 
ency gained  him  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians ;  and, 
when  he  advanced  into  th#  country,  all  tht  inhabitants 
came  in  crowds  to  pay  their  submission  to  him  ;  so 
that  he  soon  took  Memphis,  and  all  the  rest  of  Egypt, 
except  Alexandria,  which  alone  held  out  against  him. 

Philometor  was  either  taken,  or  else  surrendered 
himself  to  Antiochus,  who  sec  him  at  full  liberty.  AC* 
ter  this,  they  had  but  one  table  ;  lived,  seemingly,  in 
great  friendship  ;  and,  for  some  time,  Antiochus  af- 
fected to  be  extremely  careful  of  the  interests  of  the 
young  king,  his  nephew,  and  to  regulate  his  afiairs  as 
his  guardian  ;  but,  when  he  had  once  possessed  him- 
self of  the  country,  under  that  pretext,  he  seized  what- 
ever he  thought  fit,  plundered  all  places,  and  enriched 
himself,  as  well  as  his  soldiers,  with  the  spoils  of  the 
Egyptians. 

^  3  Maccftb.  ▼.  1.    1  Maeeab.  i.  ir^20.    Hieron.  in  Dan.  Diod«  in 

Eacterpt  Vales,  p.  311. 
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• 

^  Philometor  made  a  miserable  figure  all  this  time. 
In  the  field,  he  had  always  kept  as  far  as  possible  from 
danger,  antj  had  not  even  sho^vn  himself  to  those  who 
(ought  for  him ;  and,  after  the  battle,  in  how  ab- 
ject a  manner  did  he  submit  himself  to  Antiochus, 
by  whom  he  suffered  himself  to  be  dispossessed  of  so 
fine  a  kingdom,  without  undertaking  any  thing  to  pre- 
serve it !  This,  however,  was  not  so  much  owing  to 
want  of  courage  and  natural  capacity,  for  he  afterwards 
gave  pnx)fs  of  both,  as  the  effect  of  his  soft  and  effem- 
inate  education,  under  Euleus,  his  governor.  That 
eunuch,  who  also  was  his  prime  minister,  had  used  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  plunge  him  in  luxury  and  effem- 
inacy,  in  order  to  make  him  incapable  of  ai&irs  ;  and, 
to  make  himself  as  necessary,  when  the  young  prince 
should  be  of  age,  as  he  had  been  during  his  minority, 
and  thereby  engross  all  power  in  his  own  hands. 

^  Whilst  Antiochus  was  in  Egj'pt,  a  false  report  of 
lus  death  spread  throughout  Palestine.  Jason  thought 
this  a  proper  opportunity  to  recover  the  employment 
be  had  lost  in  that  country.  Accordingly,  he  march- 
ed, with  a  few  more  than  a  thousand  men,  to  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  there,  by  the  assistance  of  his  partisans  in  the 
city,  made  himself  master  of  it ;  drove  out  Menelaus, 
who  witlidrew  to  the  citadel ;  exercised  every  species 
(rf' cruelty  upon  his  fellow  citizens  ;  and,  unmercifully 
put  to  death  all  those  who  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
whom  he  considered  as  his  enemies. 

When  advice  of  this  was  brought  Antiochus,  in 
Egypt,  he  concluded  that  the  Jews  had  made  a  general 

<  Jiutin.  1.  xxzir.  c.  3.    Diod.  in  £zoerpL  Valei.  p.  310. 

*  1  Maccab.3.  30—39.  3Mftccab.  v.  5—31.  Joseph.  Antiq.  l.zii. 
c.r.   Diod.Vxx»f.  Eclog.  1.    Hieron.  in  Dan. 
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insurrection,  ard  therefore,  set  forward  immediately 
to  quell  it.  The  circumstance  which  mostly  exasper- 
ated him,  waS|  his  being  informed,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  had  made  great  rejoicings,  when  a  false 
report  had  prevailed  of  his  death.  He,  therefore,  be- 
sieged  the  city,  took  it  by  storm  ;  and,  during  the 
three  days  that  it  was  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers,  he  caused  fourscore  thousand  men  to  be 
inhumanly  butchered.  Forty  thousand  were  also  taken 
prisoners,  and  tl^  like  number  sold  to  the  neighbouring 
nations. 

But,  not  yet  satisfied,  this  impious  monarch  entered 
forcibly  into  the  temple,  as  far  as  the  sanctuary,  and 
the  most  sacred  places  ;  even  polluting,  by  hb  pres- 
ence, the  holy  of  holies,  whither  the  traitor  Menelaus 
led  him.  After  this,  adding  sacrilege  to  profanation, 
he  carried  away  the  altar  of  perfumes,  the  table  for  the 
shewbread,  the  candlestick  with  seven  branches,  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  sanctuary,  all  these  were  of  gold ;  with 
several  other  vases,  utensils,  and  gifts  of  kings,  also  of 
gold.  He  plundered  the  city,  and  returned  to  Antioch, 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  Judea  and  Egypt,  all  which 
together  amounted  to  immense  sums.'  To  complete 
the  calamity  of  the  Jews,  Antioch  us,  at  his  setting  out, 
appointed,  as  governor  over  Judea,  a  Phrygian,  Philip 
by  name,  a  man  of  great  cruelty.  He  nominated  An- 
dronicus,  a  man  of  the  like  barbarous  disposition,  gov- 
ernor of  Samaria  ;  and,  bestowed  on  Menelaus,  the 
most  wicked  of  the  three,  the  title  of  high  priest, 

>  We  are  told,  in  the  Maccabees,  book  ii.  eh.  i.  ver.  14.  that  be  car- 
ried off,  from  the  temple,  only  one  thousand  eight  hundred  talents  i 
which  are  equivalent  t9  about  two  hundred  and  acyenty  thouMnd 
Pounds  sterling. 
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invesdog  him  with  the  authority  annexed  to  that 
ofice. 

*  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  calamities  which 
bid  been  foretold  to  Jerusalem,  by  strange  phenom- 
ena in  die  skieS)  that  had  appeared  there,  some  time 
before,  during  forty  days  successively.  These  were 
men,  some  on  horseback,  and  others  on  foot,  armed 
with  sluelds,  lances,  and  swords  ;  who,  forming  con* 
nderable  bodies,  combatted  in  the  air,  like  two  armies 
iobatde. 

■  The  Alexandrians,  seeing  Philometor  in  the  hands 
of  Antiochus,  whom  he  sulcred  to  govern  his  king^ 
dom  at  discretion,  considered  him  as  lost  to  them  ; 
aid,  therefore,  seated  his  younger  brother  upon  the 
dirone,  which  they  first  declared  void.  ""  On  this 
occanon,  he  had  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes  II. 
given  him,  which  was  soon  changed  to  that  of  Cacer- 
getes;  the  former  signifying  beneficent,  and  the  latter 
malev(dent»  He  afterwards  was  nicknamed  Physcon,^ 
or  Tunbellied,  because  his  immoderate  eating  had 
made  him  remarkably  corpulent.  <i  Most  historians 
mention  him  under  the  latter  epithet.  Cineas  and 
Cumanus  were  appointed  his  chief  ministers,  and 
were  (xdered  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  res* 
tore,  if  possible,  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  to  their 
former  flourishing  condition* 

«  2  Maccab.  v.  2—4. 
•  A;  M.  3835.    Ant.  J.  C.  169.    Porphyr.  in  Grxc  Euseb.  Scalig. 

«  Athen.  L  iv.  p.  184. 
f  *8a-x»v  ventricMUf ,  obesu8»  from  ^9»ti  Cnssum  inlestinuiny  Tenter. 
1  Potyb.  in  Leg.  c.  ixxici. 
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Atitiochus,  who  had  advice  of  what  was  tfanaaeting, 
took  occasion,  thereupon,  to  return  a  third  time  into 
Egypt,  under  the  ^cious  pretence  of  restoring  the 
dethroned  monarch  ;  but,  in  realiQr,  to  make  himself 
absdute  master  of  the  kingdom.  He  defeated  the 
Alexandrians  in  a  sea  fight,  near  Pelusium,  marched 
his  forces  into  Egypt,  and  advanced  direcdy  towards 
Alexandria,  in  order  to  besiege  it.  The  young  king 
consulted  his  two  ministers,  who  advised  him  to  sum- 
m<Hi  a  grand  council,  composed  of  all  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army  ;  and,  to  deliberate  with  them,  oq 
the  measures  proper  to  be  taken  in  the  present  exi- 
gency. After  many  debates,  they  came,  at  last,  to 
this  resolution  ;  that,  as  their  afl^rs  were  reduced  to 
so  low  an  ebb,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  tear 
them  to  endeavour  a  reconciliation  with  Antiochus  ; 
and,  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  several  states  of 
Greece,  who  were  in  Alexandria  at  that  time,  should 
be  desired  to  employ  their  mediation,  to  which  they 
readily  consented. 

They  went  by  water  up  the  river  to  Antiochus 
with  the  overtures  of  peace,  accompanied  by  two  of 
Ptolemy's  slmbassadors,  who  had  the  same  instruc- 
tions. He  gave  them  a  very  gracious  reception  in 
his  camp,  regaled  them  that  day  in  a  very  magnificent 
manner,  and  appointed  them  to  make  their  proposals 
on  the  morrow*  The  Acheans  spoke  first,  and  after- 
wards the  rest  in  their  turns.  All  were  unanimous  in 
their  accusation  of  Euleus  ;  ascribing,  the  calami- 
ties of  the  war  to  his  mal  administration,  and  to  the 
minority  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  At  the  same  time,, 
they  apologised  in  a  very  artful  manner  for  the  new 
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kn^  and  emplcq^ed  all  the  powers  of  their  liietoric  to 
move  Antiochus  in  his  favour,  in  cmler  to  induce  him 
to  treat  with  Ptolemy ;  laying  great  stress  on  their 
affinity. 

Antiochus,  in  the  answer  he  gave,  agreed  entirely 
with  them,  as  to  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  war ;  took 
occasion  from  thence  to  enforce  the  right  he  had  to 
Celosyria  and  Palestine ;  alleged  the  reasons  we  have 
related  above,  and  produced  some  authentic  insthi* 
ments,  which  were  judged  so  strong,  that  all  the  mem« 
hers  of  this  congress  were  convinced  that  he  had  the 
JQStest  right  to  those  provinces.  As  to  the  conditions 
of  the  peace,  he  postponed  them  till  another  opportu- 
luty ;  promising  them  that  he  would  make  prepara- 
tions for  a  solemn  treaty,  as  soon  as  two  absent  per- 
sons, whom  he  named,  should  be  with  him ;  declaring, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  not  take  a  single  step 
widKHit  them. 

After  this  answer  he  decamped,  came  to  Naucratis, 
marched  from  thence  to  Alexandria,  and  began  to  be- 
siege it.'  In  this  extremity,  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  and 
Cleopatra  his  sister, who  were  in  the  city,  sent  ambassa- 
dcMTs  to  Rome ;  representing  the  calamity  to  which  they 
were  reduced,  and  imploring  the  aid  of  the  Romans. 
The  ambassadors  appeared,  in  the  audience  to  which 
they  were  admitted  by  the  senate,  with  all  the  marks  of 
sorrow  used  at  that  time,  in  the  greatest  afflictions,  and 
naule  a  speech  still  more  affecting.  They  observed, 
that  the  authority  of  the  Romans  was  somuchreveredi 
by  all  nations  and  kings ;  and  that,  Antiochus  particu- 
hrly  had  received  so  many  obligations  from  tiiemr 

'  Liy.  1.  zUt.  n.  19.    Polyb.  Lei^.  zc. 
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that,  if  they  would  only  declare,  by  their  ambassadors, 
that  the  senate  did  not  approve  of  his  making  war 
against  kings  m  alliance  with  Rome,  they  did  not 
doubt  but  Antiochus  would  immediately  draw  oflf  his 
troops  from  Alexandria,  and* return  to  Syria  ;  that, 
should  the  senate  refuse  to  afford  them  their  protec- 
tion, Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  being  expelled  from 
their  kingdom,  would  be  immediately  reduced  to*  fly 
to  Rome ;  and,  that  it  would  reflect  a  dishonour  on  the 
Romans,  should  the  world  have  an  opportunity  to  say, 
that  they  had  neglected  to  aid  the  king  and  queen,  at 
a  time  when  their  affairs  were  so  desperate. 

The  senate,  moved  with  their  remonstrances,  and 
persuaded  that  it  ^vould  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
Romans  to  suffer  Antiochus  to  attain  to  such  an  height 
of  power,  which  would  be  too  formidable,  should  he 
unite  the  crown  of  Egypt  to  that  of  Syria,  resolved  to 
send  an  embassy  to  Egypt,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
C.  Popilius  Lenas,  C.  Decimus,  and  C.  Hostilius,  were 
appointed  for  this  important  negotiation.  Their 
instructions  were,  that  they  should  first  wait  upon 
Antiochus,  and  afterwards  on  Ptolemy ;  should  order 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  to  suspend  all  hostil- 
ities, and  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  and  that,  should 
either  of  the  parties  refuse  a  compliance,  the  Romans 
would  no  longer  consider  them  as  their  friend  and 
ally.  As  the  danger  was  imminent,  three  days  after 
the  resolution  had  been  taken  in  the  senate,  they  set 
out  from  Rome  with  the  Egyptian  ambassadors. 

•  A  little  before  their  departure,  some  Rhodian 
ambassadors  arrived  in  Egypt,  who  came  expressly 

*  Polyb.  Ltg,  UxztT. 


40  tenniniite,  if  possible,  tbe  diyi^ions  betw^w  the 
tw)  cirown^*  Tiiey  landed  at  JVlcxandria,  and  wenj; 
fison  thesK:^  to  Anliochi>?*§  pa^ip.  rfcey  did  all  that 
hy  in  their  power  to  induce  him  to  £^)  accommodatiqii 
wkh  tlie  king  of  Egypt;  stroe^g^y  insisting  on  the 
fccndahip  with  which  both  croyfu^  had  so  long  hoi}# 
OttTcd  them,  and  how  nparly  it  copceriied  them  tq 
employ  their  good  offices,  in  order  to  settle  a  lasting 
peace  between  them.  As  they  expatiated  considera- 
bly on  tbe^e  common  places,  Antiochus  interrupted 
ftem,  and  deptered  in  a  few  wprdg,  that  they  had  no 
QpcasiOii  la  make  loqg  harangpes  on  this  subject  ^ 
tbt  the  CKwn  belonged  to  the  elder  of  the  two 
bwthersy  wUt  whom  he  had  cwcluded  a  peace,  and 
contracted  a  atiiipt  friendship  ;  that,  if  he  were  recalled 
lad  replaced  upon^  the  thrpne,  the  war  i^ould  be  ende^ 
atoDce. 

*  He  said  these  words^  but  harboured  a  very  differ* 
ent  dcs%n ;  his  view  being  only  fo  perplex  afly rs,  for 
Ifcc  attainment  of  his  own  ^ds.  The  resistance  he 
•ct  with  from  Alexandria,,  the  siege  of  which  he 
piling  saw  be  should  be  forced  to  raise,  obliged  hin| 
to  change  hb  plan,  and  conclude,  that,  it  would  hence* 
faward  be  his  interest  to  keep  up  an  enmity,  and  occa- 
aon  a  war  between  the  two  brothers,  which  might 
l«akco  them  to  suqh  a  degree,  that  it  should  be  in 
kb  power  to  overpower  both  wheijever  he  pleased* 
1ft  this  view  he  raised  the  siege,  marched  towards 
^fcnphis,  and  gave  Philometor,  in  outward  appear* 
tt«i  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom^  Pclusiuqj 

^Llf.Lzlv.Du  11> 
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excepted,  which  he  kept  as  a  key  for  entering  Eja^rpT 
when  he  pleased,  and  the  instant  matteFs  shouki  tier 
ripe  for  his  purpose*  After  having  made  these  di^po* 
sitiuns,  he  returned  to  Antioch* 

Pbilometor  began  at  last  to  wake  from  the  lediargy 
into  which  his  indolent  effeminacy  had  plunged  him^ 
and  to  be  sensible  of  allthe  calamities  these  revdution* 
had  brought  upon  him.  He  had  even  natural  pene^ 
tration  enough  to  see  through  Antiochus's  design  ; 
and  that  kmg's  keeping  possession  of  Pelusium,  entire* 
ly  opened  his  eyes.  He  saw  plainly,  that  he  kept  this 
key"  of  Egypt  with  no  other  view  but  to  reenter  by  it, 
when  his  brother  and  himself  shouki  be  reduced  so 
low  as  to  be  unable  to  make  the  least  resbtance ;  and, 
that  then,  both  would  fall  victims  to  his  ambition. 
The  instant,  therefore,  that  Antiochus  marched  away, 
he  sent  to  inform  his  brother  that  he  desired  they 
might  come  to  an  accommodation,  which  was  accord- 
ingly effected,  by  the  mediation  of  Cleopatra  their 
sister,  on  condition  that  the  two  brothers  shouki  reign 
jointly.  Philometor  returned  to  Alexandria,  and 
Egypt  was  restored  to  its  former  tranquilHty,  to  thcj 
great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  particulariy  those  of 
Alexandria,  who  had  suffered  exceedingly  during  the 
war. 

Had  Antiochus  spoken  from  his  heart,  when  he 
declared  that  the  sole  design  of  his  coming  intx> 
E^7pt  was  to  restore  Philometor  to  his  throne,  ho 
would  have  been  pleased  to  hear  that  the  two  bpothcr^ 
were  reconciled.  But,  he  was  far  from  entertaining 
such  thoughts ;  and  I  before  observed,  that  he  cork* 
ceaied,  beneath  those  specious  professions,  anhitentioA 
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to  crash  the  two  brothers,  after  they  should,  hwct 
reduced  each  other  by  a  war. 

«  The   ixothers,  convinced  that  Antlochus  would 
qgain  invade  them  with  great  vigor,  sent  ambassadora^ 
into  Greece,  to  desire  $ome  auxiliary  forces  from  the 
Acheans.    The  assembly  was  held  in  Corinth.     The 
two  kuiga  requested  only  one  thousand  foc^,  under  the 
command  of  Lycortas ;  and  two  hundred  horse,  under 
Pcdy  bius.     They  had  also  given  orders  for  raising  one 
thousaiid  mercenary  troops.     Callicrates,  who  presid* 
ed  in  the  assembly,  opposed  the  request  made  by  the 
ambassadors,  upon  pretence  that  it  would  not  be  for 
Ae  interest  of  the  Achean  confederates,  to  concern 
Ibemselves  in  any  manner  with  foreign  a£urs  ;  but^ 
that  they  ought  to  preserve  their  soldiers,  to  be  in  a 
eondhioD  to  aid  the  Romans,  who,  it  was  believed, 
voold  soon  come  to  a  battle  with  Perseus.     Lycortas 
and  Polybius  then  speaking,  observed,  among  other 
things,  that  Polybius  having  been,  the  year  before,  with 
Marcias,  who  comq^nded  the  Romao  army  in  Mace- 
donia, to  offer  him  the  aid  \vhich  the  Achean  league 
had  decreed  to  send  him ;  the  consul  thanked  him,  and 
aaid,  diat  as  he  had  got  footing  in  Macedonia,  he 
diould  not  want  the  aid  of  the  allies ;  and,  there-^ 
Csre,  that  the  Acheans  could  not  have  that  pretext  for 
ifaandoning  the  kings  of  Eg}'pt«     Besides,  that  as  the 
league  was  able,  without  the  least  inconveniency,  to 
levy  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men  ;  consequently,  so 
sniall  ti  number  as  was  desired  by   the  Egyptian 
princes,  would  not  lessen  their  strength ;  that,  thd 


Acheari  edhfedi^raled  ought  to  eitlbfuce  th«  6ppatti^ 
nity  they  now  had  of  aiding  the  two  kings  i  that^  it 
wouid  he  the  highest  ingratitude  in  thtm  to  foi^t  Ac 
favours  they  had  receired  from  the  Egyptians  ;  and# 
that  their  refusal,  on  thid  occasion^  would  be  a  vtolatScM 
of  the  treaties  and  oaths  on  which  the  alliance  was 
founded.  As  the  majority  were  fbr  granting  the  aid, 
G  fllicrates  dismissed  the  ambassadors,  upon  pretenee 
that  it  was  contrary  to  th^  laws,  to  debate  on  an  a£Eu)^ 
6^  that  nature  in  such  an  assembly. 

It  therefore  was  held,  some  time  after,  in  Sicyon; 
and,  as  the  members  were  upon  the  point  of  taking  the 
same  resolution,  Callicrates  read  a  forged  letter  from 
Q.  Marcius,  by  which  the  Acheans  were  exhorted  to 
employ  their  mediation  for  terminating  the  War  between 
the  two  Ptolemies  and  Antiochus,  and,  in  consequence 
caused  a  decree  to  pass,  whereby  the  Achean  ccmfed** 
crates  agreed  to  send  only  an  embassy  Ao  those  princes. 

^  The  instant  that  Antiochus  heard  of  the  reconcil- 
iation of  the  two  brothers,  he  reaftlved  to  emi^oy  bis 
\Vhole  force  against  them*  Accordingly,  he  sent  hia 
fleet  early  into  Cyprus,  to  preserve  the  possession  of 
that  island ;  at  the  same  time,  he  marched  at  the  bead 
of  a  very  powerful  land  army,  with  the  design  to  con« 
quer  Egypt  openly,  and  not  pretend,  as  he  had  I>efc5r6 
done,  to  fight  the  cause  of  one  of  his  nephews*  Upon 
his  arrival  at  Rhinocorura,  he  found  ambassadors  from 
Philometor,  who  told  him,  that  their  sovereign  was 
very  sensible  that  he  owed  his  restoration  to  Antiochus  i 
that  he  conjured  him  not  to  destroy  his  own  wiwk  by 

*A.M.3836.    AnUj.t.  168.    Li?.  L  9[lv.  n.  U-*ia.    Polyb.  I^n 
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cmt>ldym?:  fire  and  sword ;  but,  on  the  contraTy,  to 
acquaint  him  amicably  tvith  his  pretensions.  Antio- 
chus,  throwing  off  the  mask,  no  lonjjer  used  the  tender 
and  aflfectionate  expressions,  of  which  he  had,  till  then, 
been  so  ostentatiously  lavish,  but  declared  himself  at 
once  an  enemy  to  both.  He  told  the  ambassadors  that 
he  insisted  upon  having  the  island  of  Cyprus,  with  the 
city  of  Pelusium,  and  all  the  land  along  the  arm  of  the 
Nile,  on  which  it  was  situated,  resigned  to  him  for  ever ; 
assuring  them,  that  he  was  determined  to  conclude  a 
peace  upon  no  other  conditions.  He  also  fixed  a  day 
for  a  final  answer  to  his  demand. 

The  time  being  elapsed,  and  the  satisfaction  he  pre- 
tended  to'4-equire  not  being  made,  he  began  hostilities ; 
penetrated  as  far  as  Memphis,  subjecting  the  whole 
country  through  which  he  passed;  and  there  received 
the  submission  of  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 
He  afterwards  marched  toward  Alexandria,  with  de- 
sign  to  besiege  that  city,  the  possession  of  which  would 
have  made  him  absolute  master  of  all  Egypt.  He 
would  certainly  have  succeeded  in  his  enterprise,  had 
he  not  been  checked  in  his  career  by  the  Roman  em« 
bassy,  which  broke  all  the  measures  he  had  been  so 
long  taking,  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  Egypt. 

We  before  observed,  that  the  ambassadors  who  were 
nominated  to  go  to  Egypt,  had  left  Rome  with  the 
utmost  diligence.  They  landed  at  Alexandria,  just  at 
the  time  Antiochus  was  marching  to  besiege  it.  The 
ambassadors  came  up  with  him  at  Eleusine,  ^  which 

^  Turnebius  and  H.  Valesius  think  that  we  should  read,  in  Livy, 
^ilitnsAatm'^  instead  of  ^  Lenslnem*'* 
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was  not  a  mile  from  Alexandria.  The  kin(?  seeing 
Popilius,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimately  acquainted 
at  Rome,  when  be  was  an  hostage  in  that  city,  opened 
his  arms  to  embrace  him  as  his  old  friend*  The  Ro- 
man, who  did  not  consider  himself  on  that  occasion  as 
a  private  man,  but  a  servant  of  the  public,  desired  to 
know,  before  he  answered  his  compliment,  whether  he 
«poke  to  a  friend,  or  an  enemy  of  Rome.  He  then 
gave  him  the  decree  of  the  senate,  bid  him  read  it  over^ 
and  retorn  him  an  immediate  answer.  Antiochus^ 
after  perusing  it,  said,  that  he  would  examine  the  con- 
tents of  it  with  his  friends,  and  give  his  answer  ih  a 
short  time.  Popilius,  enraged  at  the  king  for  talking 
of  delays,  drew,  with  the  wand  he  held  in  hig  hand,  a 
circle  round  Antiochus,  and  then,  raising  his  voice  ; 
**  Answer,"  says  he,  "  the  senate,  before  you  stir  out 
of  that  circle."  The  king,  quite  confounded  at  so 
haughty  an  order,  after  a  moments  reflection,  replied, 
that  he  would  act  according  to  the  desire  of  the  senate* 
Popilius  then  received  his  civilities  ;  and  behaved 
afterwards,  in  all  respects,  as  an  old  friend.  «  How 
effectual  was  this  blunt  loftiness  of  sentiments  and 
expression  !  The  Roman,  with  a  few  words,  strikes 
terror  into  the  king  of  Syria,  and  saves  the  king  of 
Egypt. 

The  circumstance  which  made  the  one  so  bold,  and 
the  other  so  submissive,  was,  the  news  that  arrived 
just  before,  of  the  great  victory  gained  by  the  Ro* 
inans,  over  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  From  that 
instant,  every  thing  gave  way  before  them  ;  and  the 

*  Qiiam  efficax  est  animi  sermonUque  abscissa  g^avitas  !    Sodenn 
momento  Syris  regnum  temilt,  JEgypti  teziu    VaL  Max,  I.  Tt*  c  4i 
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Roman  name  grew  formidable  to  all  princes  and 

tttiOQS. 

Antiochus  having  left  Egypt  at  the  time  stipulated^ 
Popilius  returned,  with  his  colleagues,  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  signed  the  treaty  of  union  between  the  two- 
brothers,  which  had  not  been  executed  before.  He 
dien  crossed  into  Cyprus  ;  sem  home  Antiochus's 
fteet,  which  bad  gained  a  victory  over  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  restored  the  whole  island  to  the  kings  of  Ei^y  pt^ 
who  laid  a  just  claim  to  it ;  and,  returned  to  Rome,  ia 
order  to  acquaint  the  senate  with  the  success  of  hk 
tmbassy. 

Ambassadors  from  Antiochus,  the  two  Ptolemies^ 
and  Cleopatra  their  sister,  arrived  there,  almost  at  the- 
same  time.  The  former  said,  "  That  the  peace  which 
the  senate  had  been  pleased  to  grant  their  sovereign^ 
appeared  to  him  more  glorious  than  the  most  splendid 
conquests ;  and,  that  he  had  obeyed  the  commands  of 
the  Roman  ambassadors  as  strictly  as  if  they  had  been 
sent  from  the  gods."  How  groveling,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  how  impious  was  all  this  !  They  after* 
Wards  congratulated  the  Romans  on  the  victory  they> 
had  gained  over  Perseus.  The  rest  of  the  ambassa- 
dors declared,  in  the  like  extravagant  strain,  **  That 
the  two  Ptolemies  and  Cleopatra  thought  themselves 
bound,  in  as  great  obligations,  to  the  senate  and  peo« 
pie  of  Rome,  as  to  their  parents,  and  even  to  the  gods ; 
having  been  delivered,  by  the  protection  which  Rome 
had  granted  them,  from  a  very  grievous  siege,  and 
reestablished  on  the  throne  of  their  ancestors,  of  which 
they  had  been  almost  entirely  dispossessed."  The 
•enate  answered^  ^^  That  Antiochus  acted  wisely,  in 
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in  paying  obedience  to  the  ambassadors  ;  and^  itb^l 
the  people  and  senate  of  Rome  were  pleased  with  hin^ 
for  it.".  Methinks  this  i:i  carrying  the  spirit  of  haugh- 
tiness as  high  as  possible.  With  regard  to  Ptolemy 
and  Cleopatra,  it  was  answered^  **  That  the  ^enute  werp 
very  much  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  doing 
them  some  service ;  and,  that  thty  would  ende  ;vour 
to  make  them  sensible,  that  they  ought  to  look  upoqt 
the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  Romans,  as  the 
most  solid  support  of  their  kingdom*"  The  pretor 
was  then  ordered  to  nmke  the  ambasi^adors  the  usuni 
{ffesents. 

SECTION  IIL 

\  • 

^VTIOCBUI'S    VRQCEEDIUKiS    A.GAINST    THS    JEWS.       HIS    AKMIll 
j^OSE     SEVEEAL     VICTORIES.        IS    STRUCK    BY   THE 
HAND    OF   GOD. 

^Antiochus,  at  his  return  from  Egy[^  exasper* 
ated  to  see  himself  forcibly  dispossessed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, of  a  crown  which  he  looked  upon  already  as  his 
own,  made  the  Jews,  though  they  had  nojt  offended 
him  in  any  manner,,  feel  the  whole  weight  of  hib  wratht 
In  his  march  through  Palestine,  he  detached  twenty 
two  thousand  men,  ^he  command  of,whon>  he  gave 
to  Apollonius,  with  orders  to  destroy  the  city  of  Jeru« 
salem. 

Apollonius  arrived  there  just  two  years  after  thif 
city  had  been  taken  by  Antiochus.  At  hib  first  com- 
ing, he  did  not  behave,  in  any  manner,  as  if  he  ha4 

tA.M.3836.    Ant.J.C.  168.    1   Miccab,  i.   30— 40.  and  ii.  ftt- 
24    37.    Joteph.  Anti^.  1.  xiL  c»  T. 
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jreceivcd  such  cruel  orders,  and  waited  tiU  the  first 
day  of  the  sabbath  before  he  executed  them.     But 
then,  seeing  all  the  people  assembled  peaceably  in  the 
synagogues,  and  paying  their  religious  worship  to  the 
Creator,  he  put  in  execution  the  barbarous   com- 
mission he  had  received ;  and,  setting  all  his  troops 
upon  them^  commanded  them  to  cut  to  pieces  all  • 
the  men ;    and  to    seize  all  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, in  order  that  they  might  be  exposed  to  sale* 
These  commands    were  obeyed    with  the   utmost 
cruelty  and  rigor.     Not  a  single  man  was  spared  ;  all 
they  could  find  being  cruelly  butchered,  insomuch^ 
that  every  part  of  the  city  streamed  with  blood.     The 
city  was  afterwards  plundered,  and  fire  set  to  several 
parts  of  it,  after  all  the  rich  moveables  had  been  carried 
off.    They  demolished  sUch  parts  of  the  houses  as 
were  still  standing ;    and,  with  the  ruins,  built  a 
strwig  fort   on   the  top  of  one  of  the  hills  of  the 
city  of  David,  opposite  to  the  temple,  which  it  com- 
manded.   They  threw  a  strong  garrison  into  it,  to  awe 
the  whole  Jewish  nation  ;  they  made  it  a  good  place 
of  arms,  furnished  with  good  magazines,  where  they 
deposited  all  the  spoils  taken  in  the  plunder  of  the 
city. 

From  hence,  the  garrison  fell  on  all  who  came  to 
worship  the  true  God  in  the  temple  5  and  shed  their 
Mood  on  every  part  of  the  sanctuary,  which  they  poi- 
nted by  all  possible  methods.  A  stop  was  put  to 
both  morning  and  evening  sacrifices;  not  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  true  God  daring  to  come  and  adore 
him  there. 
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<  As  soon  as  Antiochus  was  returned  to  Antioch,  he 
published  a  decree,  by  which  the  several  nations  in 
his  dominions  were  commanded  to  lay  aside  their  an- 
cient religious  ceremonies,  and  their  particular  usages ; 
to  profess  the  same  religion  with  the  king ;  and,  to 
worship  the  same  gods,  and  after  the  same  manner 
as  he  did.  This  decree,  though  expressed  in  general 
terms,  glanced,  nevertheless,  chiefly  at  the  Jews,  whom 
he  was  absolutely  determined  to  extirpate,  as  well  as 
their  religion. 

In  order  that  this  edict  might  be  punctually  execut- 
ed, he  sent  intendants  into  all  the  provinces  of  his  em- 
pire, who  were  commanded  to  see  it  put  in  execu- 
tion, and  to  instruct  the  people  in  all  the  ceremonies 
and  Customs  to  which  they  were  to  conform. 

The  Gentiles  obeyed  with  no  great  reluctance. 
Though  they  seemed  not  to  have  been  aflfected  with  the 
change  of  their  worship,  or  gods  ;  they,  however,  were 
not  very  well  pleased  with  this  innovation  in  religious 
matters.  No  people  seemed  more  eager  to  comply 
with  the  orders  of  the  court,  than  the  Samaritans. 
They  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which  they 
declared  themselves  not  to  be  Jews  ;  and  desired,  that 
their  temple,  built  on  mount  Gerizim,  which,  till  then, 
had  not  been  dedicated  to  any  deity  in  particular,* 
might,  henceforwards,  be  consecrated  to  the  Grecian 
Jupiter,  and  be  called  after  his  name.  Antiochus 
received  their  petition  very  graciously,  and  ordered 

*  1  Maccab.!.  41—64.  and  2  Maccab.  ti.  1— 7.  Joseph.  AnUq.  Lxii. 
o.  r.  #* 

*  They  expressed  themseWes  in  that  manner,  because  Uie  mighty 
name  of  th»  God  of  Israel,  *'  Jehorah,'*^  was  nerer  uttered  by  the 
Jews. 
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NicaiKMr,  dq)ut7  governor  of  the  province  of  Samaria, 
to  dedicate  their  temple  to  the  Grecian  Jbpiter,  as 
they  had  desired,  and  not  to  molest  them  in  any 
manner. 

But  the  Samaritans  were  not  the  only  apostates  who 
forsook  their  God,  and  their  law,  in  this  trial.  Several 
Jews,  either  to  escape  the  persecution,  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  the  king  or  his  officers,  or  else  from 
inclination  and  libertinism,  changed  also  their  religion. 
From  these  different  motives,  many  fell  from  Israel ;  ^ 
and,  several  of  those  who  had  once  taken  this  wicked 
step,  joining  themselves  with  the  king's  forces,  be- 
came, as  is  but  too  common,  greater  persecutors  of 
their  unhappy  brethren,  than  the  heathens  themselves, 
employed  to  execute  this  barbarous  commission* 

The  intendant,  who  was  sent  into  Judea  and  Sama- 
ria, to  see  the  king's  decree  was  punctually  obeyed, was 
called  Atheneus,  a  man  adyanced  in  years,  and  ex- 
tremely well  versed  in  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Gre- 
cian idolatry;  who,  for  that  reason,  was  judged  a  fit 
person  to  invite  those  nations  to  join  in  it.  As  soon 
as  he  arrived  in  Jerusalem,  he  began  by  putting  a  stop 
to  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered  up  to  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  suppressing  all  the  observances  of  the  Jew* 
ish  law.  They  polluted  the  temple  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  was  no  longer  fit  for  the  service  of  God  ;  pro- 
£med  the  sabbaths,  and  other  festivals ;  forbid  the 
drcumcision  of  children  ;  carried  off  and  burnt  all 
the  copies  of  the  law,  wherever  they  could  find  them ; 
abolished  all  the  ordinances  of  God,  in  every  part  of 
the  country  ;  and,  put  to  death  whoever  was  found  to 
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have  acted  contraxy  to  the  decree  of  the  kk^.  The 
Syrian  sdldiers^  and  the  intendant  who  commanded 
over  them,  were  the  chief  instruments  by  whk:h  the 
Jews  were  converted  to  the  religion  professed  by  the 
sovereign. 

To  establish  it  the  sooner,  in  every  part  of  the  nation, 
altars  and  chapels^  filled  with  idols,  were  o^ected  in 
every  part  of  the  city,  and  sacred  groves  were  planted* 
They  set  officers  over  these,  who  caused  all  the  people 
in  general,  to  offer  sacrifices  in  them  every  month,  the 
day  of  the  month  on  which  the  king  was  bom,  who 
made  diem  eat  swine's  flesh,  and  other  unclean  animab 
sacrificed  therct 

^  One  of  these  officers,  Apelles  by  name,  came  to 
Modin,  the  residence  of  Mattathias,  of  the  sacerdotal 
race,  a  venei^e  nian,  and  extremely  zealous  for  the 
law  of  God.  He  was  son  to  John,  and  grandson  to 
Simon,  from  whose  &ther^  Asmoneus,  the  fiunily  was 
called  Asmoneans.  With  him  were  his  five  sons,  all 
brave  men,  and  fired  with  as  ardent  a  zeal  fi>r  the  law 
of  God,  as  himself.  These  were  Joannan,  sirnamed 
Gaddis ;  Simon,  sirnamed  Thasi ;  Judas,  sirnamed 
Maccabeus  ;  Eleazar,  called  Aharon ;  and  Jonathan, 
called  Api^ms.  Being  arrived  in  Modin,  Apelles  as- 
sembled the  inhabitants,  and  explained  to  them  the 
purport  of  his  commission.  Directing  himself  after- 
wards to  Mattathks,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
to  conform  to  the  king's  orders  ;  in  hopes,  that  'die 
eonversion  of  so  venerable  a  man  would  induce  all  die 
rest  of  die  inhal^tants  to  follow  his  example.  He 
promised,  that  in  case  of  his  compliance,  the  kin^ 
yl  Maccftb.  iL  l^-«30.   }990flk.  Andq.  L  ziL  c.  a 
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would  rank  him  in  the  number  of  his  friends,  9nd  ap- 
ponit  him  a  member  of  his  council ;  and,  that  himself 
smd  his  sons  a^uld  be  raised,  by  the  court,  to  the  great- 
est honours  and  preferments.  Mattadiias  said,  so  loud 
as  to  be  heaard  by  the  whole  assembly,  that,  "^  though 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  obey  king  Antiochus, 
and^l  the  peofde  of  Israel  should  abandon  the  law  of 
dieir  fore&thers,  and  obey  his  ordinances  ;  yet  himself^ 
his  children,  and  his  brothers,  would  adhere  for  ever 
inviolably  to  the  kw  of  God* 

After  having  made  this  dedaration,  seeing  a  Jew 
ff!mg  up  to  the  altar  which  the  heathens  had  raised,  to 
sacrifice  there,  in  obedience  to  the  king's  injunction  ; 
filed  with  a  zeal  like  that  of  Phineas,  and  tran^>orted 
widi  a  just  and  holy  indigDation,<>  hp  feU  upon  the  apos- 
tale,  and  killed  him.  After  this,  beiftg  assisted  by  his 
SOBS,  and  some  others  who  joined  them,  he  al§o  killed 
theking's  commissiDner,  and  all  his  followers.  Hav- 
ing, in  a  manner,  thrown  up  the  standard  by  this  bold 
acdon,  he  cried  aloud  in  the  city  ;  ^"  Whosoever  is 
zeakMtt  of  the  law,'  and  maintaineth  the  covenants,  let 
ism  follow  me."  As  be  now  had  assembled  his  whole 
&miiy,  and  all  who  were  truly  zealous  for  the  worship 
of  God,  he  retired  with  them  to  the  mountains,  whither 
tfaqr  were   soon  followed  by  others ;  so  that  all  the 

*  Etsi  omoes  gentes  regi  Antiocho  obediunt,  ut  discedat  unosquisque  a 
icrntate  Wgif  palram  suoruin»  et  conaentiat  mandatia  ejita ;  ego,  et 
fifii  Biei»  et  fratrea  mei,  obedlemua  legi  patrum  nostrorum. 

'  God  had  commaiided  hia  people  to  alay  those  who  ahould  perauade 
then  to  gacrifice  to  idols.    See  Deut  ch.  xiii.  ver.  6—11. 

'Omnia,  qui  zelum  habet  legU>  ttatueiu  testamentiiiD>  exeat  post  me. 
1 1  Maccab.  tu.  27. 
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deserts  of  Judea  were  filled,  in  a  little  time,  witk 
people  who  fled  from  the  persecution. 
'  ^  At  first,  when  the  Jews  were  attacked  on  the  sab* 
bath,  for  fear  of  violating  the  holiness  of  the  day,  tii^ 
did  not  dare  to  make  the  least  defence,  but  suflfered 
themselves  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  However,  they  soon 
became  sensible,  that  the  law  of  the  sabbath  was  not 
bmding  to  persons  in  such  imminent  danger  as  them- 
selves. 

^  Advice  being  brought  Antiochus,  that  his  de* 
Crees  were  not  so  implicitly  obeyed  in  Judea  as  in 
all  other  nations,  went  thither  in  person,  in  order  to 
see  them  put  in  execution.  He  then  exercised  the 
most  horrid  cruelties  over  all  such  Jews  as  refused  to 
abjure  their  religion  ;  in  order  to  force  the  rest,  by 
the  dread  of  the  like  inhuman  treatment,  to  comply 
with  what  was  required  of  them.''  At  this  time  hap« 
pened  the  martjTdom  of  Eleazar  ;  of  the  mother  and 
her  seven  sons,  commonly  called  the  Maccabees. 
Although  their  history  is  universally  known,  they 
appear  to  me  so  important,  and  relate  so  nearly  to 
Antiochus,  whose  life  I  am  now  writing,  that  I  cannot 
prevail  with  myself  to  omit  it.  I  shall  therefore  repeat 
it  in  almost  the  very  wcx'ds  of  scripture. 

The  extreme  violence  of  the  persecution  occ^ioned 
many  to  fall  away ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  several 
oontinued  inflexible,  and  chose  to  suflfer  death  rather 
than   pollute    themselves  by  eating  impure  meats. 

^  1  MaccAb.  u.  SI— 41.    2  M&ccab.  ▼!.  II.    Joseph.  Antiq.  I.  xii.  e.  8. 

'"  A.  M.  3837.    Ant  J.  C.  167.    Joseph,  dc  Mtccab.  c.  ir.  and  v. 

k  2  Maecab.  vi.  and  yiV. 
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Eleazar  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  among  these. 
He  was  a  venerable  old  man,  ninety  years  of  age,  and 
a  doctor  of  the  law,  whose  life  had  been  one  continued 
aeries  of  spotless  innocence.  He  was  commanded  to 
eat  smne's  flesh,  and  endeavours  were  used  to  make 
him  swallow  it,  by  forcibly  opening  his  mouth.  But 
Eleazar,  preferring  a  glorious  death,  to  a  criminal  life, 
went  voluntarily  to  execution  ;  and  persevering  in  his 
resolute  patience,  was  determined  not  to  infringe  the 
law  to  save  his  life. 

His  friends  who  were  present,  moved  with  an  un- 
just compassion,  took  him  aside,  and  earnestly  be- 
sought him  to  permit  them  to  bring  him  such  meats 
as  he  was  allowed  to  eat ;  in  order  that  it  might  be 
imagined,  that  he  had  eaten  of  the  meats  of  the  sacri- 
fice,  pursuant  to  the  king's  command  ;  and  by  that 
means  save  his  life.  But  Eleazar,  ^considering  only 
what  great  age,  the  noble  and  generous  sentiments 
he  was  bom  with,  and  the  life  of  purity  and  innocence 
which  he  had  led  from  his  infancy,  required  of  him, 
answered,  pursuant  to  the  ordinances  of  the  holy  law 
of  God,  that  he  would  rather  die  than  consent  to  what 
was  desired  from  him.  *^  It  would  be  shameful,^ 
says  he  to  them,  ^*  for  me  at  this  age,  to  use  such 
an  ardfice,  as  many  young  men,  upon  the  supposition, 
that  Eleazar,  at  fourscore  and  ten  years  of  age,  had  em- 
braced the  principles  of  the  heathens,  would  be  impos- 
ed upon  by  such  deceit,  which  I  should  have  employ* 
ed  to  preserve  the  short  remains  of  a  corruptible  life  ; 
and  thereby  I  should  dishonour  my  old  age,  and  ex- 
pose it  to  the  curses  of  all  men.  Besides,  supposing 
I  should  by  that  means  avoid  the  punishmen^t  of  roep, 
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I  could  never  fly  from  the  hand  of  the  Almightf, 
neither  in  this  worid,  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come* 
For  this  reas<Hi,  if  I  lay  down  my  life  courageously,  I 
shall  appear  worthy  of  old  age  ;  and  still  leave  behind 
me  for  the  imitation  of  young  people,  an  example  of 
constancy  and  resolution,  by  sufiering  patiently  an 
honourable  death,  for  the  sake  of  our  venerable  and 
holy  laws.*'  Eleazar  had  no  sooner  ended  his  speedi, 
but  he  was  dragged  to  execution.  The  officers  who 
tended  him,  and  who,  hitherto,  had  behaved  with  some 
humanity  towards  him,  grew  furious  upon  what  he 
had  said,  which,  they  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  pride^ 
When  the  torments  had  made  him  ready  to  breathe 
his  last,  he  vented  a  deep  sigh,  and  said,  *^  O  Lord  ! 
thou  who  art  possessed  of  the  holy  knowledge,  thou 
seest  that  I,  who  could  have  delivered  myself  from 
death,  do  yet  suffer  cruel  af;onies  in  my  body ;  but  in 
my  soul  find  joy  in  my  sufferings,  because  I  fear  thee,*^ 
Thus  died  this  holy  man ;  leaving,  by  his  death,  not 
only  to  the  young  men,  but  to  his  whole  nation,  a  glo- 
rious example  of  virtue  and  resolution. 

At  this  time,  seven  brothers,  with  their  mother^ 
were  seized  ;  and  king  Antiochus  would  force  them 
to  eat  swine*s  flesh,  contrary  to  their  law,  by  causing 
their -bodies  to  be  scourged  in  a  most  inhuman  mam 
ner.  But  the  eldest  of  the  brethren  said  to  him, 
"  What  is  it  thou  wouldst  ask  or  have  of  us  ?  We 
are  ready  to  lay  down  our  lives,  rather  than  violate  the 
holy  laws  which  God  gave  to  our  forefathers."  The 
king  being  exasperated  at  these  words,  ordered  braz*^ 
en  pans  and  caldrons  to  be  heated  ;  and,  when  they 
were  red,  he  caused  the  tongue  of  that  man  who  had 


l|K>ke  first  to  be  cut  qAT  ;  had  the  skin  torn  Irom  his 
head,  and  the  extremities  of  bis  hands  |tnd  feet  cUt  cff^ 
before  his  mother  and  his  brethren.  After  being 
mutibted  in  every  part  of  his  bo4y»  he  was  brought 
close  to  the  fire,  and  fried  in  the  pan.  Whilst  thei^ 
variety  of  tortures  were  inflicting  upon  him,  his 
brothers  and  their  mother  exhorted  each  other  to  die 
courageously,  saying,  '^  The  Lord  God  will  have 
regard  to  truth  ;  he  will  have  pity  on  us^  and  coqifort 
lis,  as  Moses  declares  in  hb  song." 

The  first  dying  in  this  manner,  the  second  was 

taken  ;  and,  after  the  h^ir  of  his  head,  with  the  skinj, 

were  torn  away,  he  wad  asked  whether  he  would  eat  of 

lom^  meats  which  were  presented  to  him ;  otherwise, 

dut  ail  his  limbs  shoiild  be  severed  from  hb  body. 

hA  he  answered,  in  the  language  of  hb  country,  ^^  I 

trill  not  obey  any  of  your  commands**'    He  was  then 

tortured  in  the  same  manner  as  his  brother.    Being 

teady  to  expire,  he  spoke  thus  to  the  king;  '^  Wicked 

prince,  you  l>creave  us  of  this  terrestrial  life  ;  but,  the 

king  of  heaven  and  earth,  if*  we  die  fcM*  the  defiance  of 

his  laws,  will  one  day  raise  us  up  to  everlasting  li£e.'^ 

lliey  now  proceeded  to  the  third.    He  was  cotn* 

inanded  to  put  forth  his  tongue,'which  he<Ud  inmiedi- 

tteiy ;  and^  afterwards,  stretching  forththb  hands,  with 

the  utmost  tranquillity  of  mind,  he  bravely  said,  *^  t 

received  these  limbs  fi*om  heaven,  but  I  now  despise 

tbem,  suice  I  am  to  defend  the  laws  of  God  ;  from  the 

sore  and  stead&st  hoptSj  that  be  will  one^day  restore 

them  to  me."    The  kmg,  and^all  hb'^  followers,  were 

astonished  at  the  intrepidity  of  thb  youngjman,  whe 

scorned  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  cruel^4 

to*4  7*  20 
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The  fourth  was  tortured  in  the  same  manner ;  and, 
being  rea^y  to  die^  he  said  to  the  monarch,  "  It  b  for 
our  advantage  to  be  killed  by  men,  because  we  hope 
that  God  will  restore  us  to  life  at  the  resurrection  ; 
but  you,  O  king,  will  never  rise  to  life." 

The  fifth,  whilst  they  were  tormenting  him,  said  to 
Antiochus,  ••  You  now  act  according  to  your  own  will 
atnd  pleasure,  because  you  are  invested  with  absolute 
hum^  power,  though  you  are  but  a  mortal  man.  But, 
do  not  imagine  that  God  has  forsaken  our  iiadon. 
Stay  but  a  little,  and  you  will  see  the  wondrous  effects 
of  his  power,  and  in  what  manner  he  will  torment 
yourself  and  your  race.'*  ' 

The  sixth  came  next,  who,  the  moment  before  he 
expired,  said,  "  Do  not  deceive  yourself ;  it  is  true, 
indeed,  our  sins  have  drawn  upon  us  the  exquisite  tor^^ 
tures  which  we  now  suffer  ;  but,  do  not  flatter  yourself 
with  the  hopes  of  impunity,  after  having  presumed  to 
make  war  against  God  himself." 

In  the  mean  time,  their  mother,  supported  by  the 
hopes  that  she  had  in  God,  beheld,  with  incredible  res- 
olution, all  her  seven  sons  die  thus  inhumanly  in  one 
day.  She  encouraged  them  by  the  wisest  and  most 
pathetic  discourse  ;  and,  uniting  a  manly  courage  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  she  said  to  them,  **  I  know 
not  in  what  manner  you  were  formed  in  my  womb  ; 
for  it  was  not  I  who  inspired  you  with  a  soul,  and  with 
life,  nor  formed  your  members  ;  but,  I  am  sure  that 
the  Creator  of  the  worjd,  who  fashioned  man,  and  who 
gave  being  to  all  things,  will  one  day  restore  you  to 
life,  by  his  infinite  mercy,  in  return  for  your  having 
despised  it  here,  out  of  the  love  you  bear  to  his  law6«V 
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.  There  still  remained  her  youngest  son.  Antiochus 
b^ian  to  exhort  him  to  a  compliance ;  assuring  him,  with 
an  oath,  that  he  would  raise  him  to  riches  atid  power, 
and  rank  him  in  the  number  of  his  favourites,  if  he 
would  forsake  the  laws  of  his  forefathers.  But  the 
youth  being  insensible  to  all  these  promises,  the  king 
called  his  mother,  and  advised  her  to  inspire  the  child 
with  salutary  counsels.  This  she  promised;  and, 
going  up  to  her  son,  and  laughing  at  the  tyrant's  cru- 
elty, she  said  to  him,  in  her  native  language,  '*  iSon, 
have  pity  on  me  ;  on  me,  who  bore  you  nine  months 
in  my  womb ;  who,  for  three  years,  fed  you  with 
milk  from  my  breasts,  and  brought  you  up  ever  since. 
I  conjure  you,  dear  child,  to  look  upon  heaven  and 
earth,  and  every  thing  they  contain ;  and,  firmly  to  be- 
iieve  that  God  formed  them  all  as  well  as  man.  Fear 
not  that  cruel  executioner;  but  show  yourself  worthy 
of  your  brethren,  by  submitting  cheerfully  to  death  ; 
in  order  that,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  I  may  receive 
you,  together  with  your  brothers,  in  the  glory  which 
awaits  us.** 

As  she  was  speaking  in  this  manner,  the  young 
diiki  cried  aloud,  "  What  is  it  you  expect  from  me  ? 
I  do  not  obey  the  king's  command,  but  the  law  which 
was  given  us  by  Moses.  As  to  you,  from  whom  all 
the  calamities  with  which  the  Hebrews  have  been 
afflicted,  flow,  you  shall  not  escape  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty.  Our  sufferings,  indeed,  are  owing  to  our 
sins ;  but,  if  the  Lord  our  God,  to  punish  us,  was,  for 
a  little  time  angry  with  us,  he  at  last  will  be  appeased^ 
and  be  reconciled  to  his  servants.  But,  as  for  you, 
the  most  wicked,  th^  most  impious  of  men,  do  not 
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flatter  yourself  with  vain  hopes*  You  ^11  not  eicap^ 
the  judgment  of  the  Creator,  who  is  all  seeing  and  om- 
nipotent.  As  to  my  brothers,  after  having  sufiered 
a  moment,  the  most  cruel  tortures,  they  taste  eter- 
nal  joys.  In  imitation  of  Ae  example  they  have  set 
me,  I  freely  give  up  my  body  and  life,  for  the  laws  of 
my  fordathers ;  and,  I  beseech  God  to  extend  his 
inercy  soon  to  our  nation  ;  to  force  you,  by  wounds 
?uid  torture^  of  every  kind,  to  confess  that  he  is  the 
only  God  ;  and,  that  his  anger,  which  is  jusdy  f^en  on 
the  Hebrews,  may  end  by  my  death,  and  that  of  my 
t)rethren.'' 

The  king,  now  transported  with  fury,  and  unable  to 
bear  these  insults,  caused  this  last  youth  to  be  tor- 
tured more  grievously  than  the  rest.  Thus  he  died  in 
the  same  holy  manner  as  his  brethren,  and  with  the 
utmost  confidjcnce  in  God.  At  last,  the  mother  also 
suflfe'red  death. 

Mattathia^,  before  he  died,  sent  for  his  five  «ons ; 
and,  after  exhorting  them  to  fight  valiantly  for  the  law 
4df  God,  against  their  persecutors,  he  appointed  Judas 
for  their  general,  and  Simon  as  president  of  th^  council. 
He  afterwards  died,  and  was  interred  at  Modin,  in  ihc 
burying  place  of  his  ancestors,  all  the  faithful  Israelites 
idieddinig  floods  of  tears  at  his  death. 

"^  Antiodhus  finding  that  Pauhis  Emilius,  after  hav* 
11^  defeated  Perseus,  and  conquered  Macedonia,  had 
solemnized  games  in  tlie  city  of  Amphipolis,  situated 
on  die  river  Strymon,  was  desirous  to  have  the  same 

1  A.  M.  3838.  Ant  J.  C.  166.  1  Mtccab.  it.  49—70.  Joseph.  Antiq. 
I*  viii.c.  ^. 
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«pectecie  exhibited  at  Daphnei  near  Antioch.  He 
appointed  the  time  for  thenn  sent  to  all  places  to  invite 
spectators,  and  drew  together  prodigious  multitudes. 
The  games  were  celebrated  with  incredible  pomp^ 
cost  immense  sums,  and  lasted  several  days*  The 
part  he  there  acted,  duraig  the  whole  time,  answered, 
Hi  every  respect,  to  the  character  given  of  him  by 
Darnel,*  who  calls  him  a  vile  or  contemptible  man,  as 
I  have  said  elsewhere.  He  there  did  so  many  mad 
actions  before  that  infinite  multitude  of  people,  assenu 
bled  from  different  parts  of  the  earth,  that  he  became 
die  laughing  stock  of  them  all ;  and,  many  of  them 
were  so  much  disgusted,  that,  to  prevent  their  being 
spectators  of  a  conduct  so  unworthy  a  prince,  and  so 
lepugnant  to  the  rules  of  modesty  and  decorum,  they 
refased  to  go  any  more  to  the  feasts  to  which  he  in* 
vitedthenu 

^  He  had  scarce  ended  the  solemnization  of  these 
games,  but  Tiberius  Gracchus  arrived,  as  ambassador 
from  tke  Romans,  ii^  order  to  have  an  eye  on  Antio- 
dius's  actions.  That  prince  gave  him  so  polite  and 
friendly  a  reception,  that  the  ambassador  not  only  bid 
ande  all  suspicion  mIi^Ik^hhI  to  him,  and  did  not 
perceive  that  he  retained  any  resentment  with  respect 
to  what  had  ha[^ned  in  Alexandria ;  but,  even  blamed 
those  who  spread  such  reports  of  him.  And,  indeed, 
^ntiochus,  beside  other  civilities,  quitted  his  palace 
to  make  room  for  Tiberius  Cbracchus,  and  his  train  ; 
and,  was  even  going  to  resign  his  crown  to  hinu  The 
ambassador  ou^  to  have  been  politician  enough  to 
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suspect  all  these  caresses  ;  for,  it  is  certain  that  Antio- 
chus  was  meditating,  at  that  time,  how  he  might  best 
revenge  himself  of  the  Romans ;  but  he  disguised 
his  sentiments,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  to  be  the 
better  able  to  carry  on  his  preparations. 

^  Whilst  Antiochus  was  amusing  himself  with  cele- 
brating games  at  Daphne,  Judas  was  acting  a  vety 
different  part  in  Judea.  After  having  levied  an  army, 
he  fortified  the  cities,  rebuilt  the  fortresses,  threw 
strong  garrisons  into  themi  and  thereby  awed  the 
whole  country.  Apollonius,  who  was  governor  of 
Samaria,  under  Antiochus,  thought  he  should  be  able 
to  check  hb  progress ;  and,  accordingly,  marched 
directly  against  him.  However,  Judas  defeated  him^ 
and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  his  troops.  Seron, 
another  commander,  who  had  flattered  himself  with 
the  hopes  of  revenging  the  affront  his  master  had  re- 
ceived, met  with  the  like  fate ;  and,  as  that  general 
had  been,  was-also  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Antiochus  of  this 
double  defeat,  he  was  exasperated  to  fur}'.  Inimedi*^ 
ately,  he  assembled  all  his  troops,  which  formed  a 
mighty  army,  and  determiii|g|  to  destroy  the  whole 
Jewish  nation,  and  to  settle  other  people  in  their  coun- 
try.  But,  when  his  troops  were  to  be  paid,  he  had 
Aot  sufficient  sums  in  his  coffers,  having  exhausted 
them  in  the  foolish  expenses  he  had  lately  been  at» 
Far  want  of  money,  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  the 
vengeance  he  meditated  against  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  all  the  plans  he  had  formed  for  the  immediate.  exe*» 
oution  of  that  design. 
9  lMaccab.iiul*26.  3  MaceaU  fiii.  B^T,  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lxu«c,tt: 
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4  He  had  squandered  immense  sums  on  the  games. 
Besides  this,  he  had  been  extrav^ntly  profiise  in 
every  other  respect ;  particularly,  jn  the  presents  he 
bestowed  on  particular  persons,  and  whole  bodies  of 
men.  He  would  often  throw  his  money  abundantly 
among  his  attendants,  and  others  ;  sometimes  season- 
ably enough,  but  most  frequently  without  sense  or  rea- 
son. On  these  occasions,  he  verified  what  the  prophfet 
Daniel  had  foretold  of  him,  that  he  should  '  "  scatter 
among  them  the  prey  and  spoil  of  riches  ;'*  and,  the 
author  of  the  Maccabees*  says,  that  he  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly liberal,  and  had  "  abounded  above  the  kings 
that  were  before  him."  We  are  told  byAtheneus,* 
that  the  circumstances  which  enabled  him  to  dfefray  stt 
prodigious  an  expeftse,  were,  first,  the  .spoils  he  had 
taken  in  Egypt,  contrary  to  the  promise  he  had  made 
Philometor  in  his  minority  ;  secondly,  the  sums  he 
had  raised  among  his  friends,  by  way  of  free  gifts ; 
lastly,  which  was  the  most  considerable  article,  the 
plunder  of  a  great  number  of  temples,  which  he  had 
sacrilegiously  invaded. 

"  Besides  the  difficulties  to  which  the  want  of  mone^ 
reduced  him,  others  arose,  according  to  Daniel's  propfc 
ecy,  fi'omthe  "  tidings"  which  came  to  him  "  out  of 
the  east,  and  out  of  the  north  ;"  for,  nwthward,  Ar- 
taxias,  king  of  Armenia,  had  rebelled  against  him ; 
and  Persia,  which  lay  eastward,  discontinued  the  reg* 
ular  payment  of  the  tribute.     '  There,  as  in  every  othef 

1  J«Mpb.  Antiq.  L  xii.  c.  11.  '  Dan.  zL  24. 
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part  of  hts  d^misdoos,  all  thiag9  seemed  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  occasioned  by  the  new  ordinance  by  which 
the  ancient  customs  of  so  many  of  his  subjects  \Yere 
tbolishedv  and  those  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  he  was 
ridiculously  fond,  establisbed  in  timr  stead.  Theses: 
things  occasioned  great  confusion  with  respect  to  the 
payments^  which,  till  then,  had  been  very  regular 
throughout  that  vast  and  rich  empire,  and  had  always 
supplied  Slims  sufficient  to  defray  the  great  ejipense* 
It  was  neces^ry  to  be  at^ 

.^  To  remedy  these  grievances^  as  wdl  as  a  multi- 
^de  of  other's,  he  resolved  to  divide  his  forces  into 
two  p^s ;  to  give  the  command  of  one  of  his  ar« 
f^ies  to  Xiysias,  descended  from  tlie  blood  royal,  in 
wder  that  he  might  subdue  the  Jews  ;  and,  to  march 
the  other  into  Armenia,  and  afterwaids  into  Persia,  to 
reinstate  th^  a&irs  of  those  provinces  in  their  former 
flourishing  condition^  (le  lacoordingly  left  Lyslas  the 
government  <tf  all  the  countries  on  this  side  the  Cu* 
phrates;  and  the  care  of  hi^  son^s  education,  who 
afterwards  was  called  Antiochus  Eupator/  After 
paasing  mount  Taurus,  he  entered  Armenia,  beat 
ArtsHiaSi  and  took  him  prisoner.  He  marched  from 
thence  into  Persia,  where  he  supposed  he  should  have 
no  other  trouUe,  but  to  receive  the  tribute  of  that  rich 
province,  and  those  in  its  neighbourhood.  He  fondly 
flattered  himself,  that  he  should  there  find  sums  suffi* 
dent  to  fiU  his  coiers,  and  reinstate  aU  his  affairs  upon 
as  good  a  fooling  as  ever. 

«  1  Macciib.  iii.  31--60.  and  i?.  1—25.  3  Maccab.  ?iu.  8-^8a    Josepk. 
Antiq.  L  xii.  c.  11.    Appian  in  Syr.  p.  117.     Hieron.  in  Dan.  xi,  44. 

«He  wasUi^bataeKaa  yetm  old. 


WkSsthe  was  formiii^imUiese  projects,  Lyrais  was 
meditating  how  he  might  best  put  in  execution  tlie 
orders  he  had  left  him,  especially  those  which  relatedi 
to  the  Jews«  The  king  had  commanded  him  to  extir> 
pate  them,  so  as  not  to  leave  one  Hebrew  in  the 
country ;  which  he  intended  to  people  with  other  in^^ 
Iiabitants>  and  to  distribute  the  lands  among  them  by 
lot.  He  thought  it  necessary  for  him  to  make  the 
more  de^patqlh  in  this  expedition,  because  advice  was 
daily  brought  him,  that  the  arms  of  Judas  made  pro* 
digious  progress^  and  increased  in  strength,  by  taking 
all  the  fortresses  which  he  approached* 

Philipi,  whom  Antiochus  had  left  governor  of  Judea^ 
seeiag  Judas's  success,  had  sent  expresses,  with  advice 
of  this  to  Ptolemy  Macron,  governor  of  Celosyria  and 
F^desiiae,  on  which  Judea  depended,  and  had  pressed 
bisaiby  letter,  to  employ  such  measures  as  might  best 
)B{^drt  the  interests  of  their  common  sovereign,  in  thi^ 
impovtant  conjuncture*  Macron  had  communicated 
bta  advices  and  letters  to  Lysias.  A  resolution  was 
Ihtfefofe  immediately  taken,  to  send  an  army,  of  which 
Ptolemy  Macron  was  appointed  generalissimo,  into 
Itdta^  He  i^>poiQted  Nicanor,  his  intimate  friend,  hia 
lieutenant  general ;  sent  him  before,  at  the  head  o£ 
twttity  thousand  men,  with  Gorgias,  a  veteran  officer 
of  coosummate  experience^  to  assist  him.  Accord- 
ingly they  entered  the  country,  and  were  soon  follow- 
td  by  P^lemy,  with  the  rest  of  the  forces  intended 
fcr  ^t  expedition.  The  armies,  when  joined,  came 
Mti  encamped  at  Emmaus,  near  Jerusalem.  It  con4 
aisted  of  forty  thousand  foot,  and  seven  thousand 
horse. 
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Thither  also  repaired  an  army  of  another  kind.  It 
consisted  of  merchants,  who  came  to  purchase  the 
daves,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  certainly  be  taken 
in  that  war.  Nicanor,  who  had  flattered  himself  with 
the  hopes  of  levying  large  sums  of  money  by  this 
means,  suflGicient  to  pay  the  two  thousand  talents/ 
which  the  king  still  owed  the  Romans,  on  account  of 
the  ancient  treaty  of  Sipylus,  published  a  proclamation 
in  the  neighbouring  countries,  declaring,  that  all  the 
prisoners  taken  in  that  war,  should  be  sold,  at  the  rate 
of  ninety  for  a  talent.'  A  resolution,  indeed,  had  been 
taken  to  cut  to  pieces  all  the  men  gtown  ;  to  reduce 
all  the  rest  to  a  state  of  captivity  ;  and  One  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  of  the  latter,  at  the  price  above 
mentioned,  would  have  sold  exactly  for  the  sum 
in  question.  The  merchants,  therefore,  finding  this 
would  be  a  very  profitable  article  to  them,  as  it  was  a 
very  low  price,  flocked  thither  in  crowds,  and  brought 
considerable  sums  with  them.  We  are  told  that  one 
thousand,  all  of  them  very  considerable  merchants, 
arrived  in  the  Syrian  camp  on  this  occasion,  without 
including  their  domestics,  and  the  persons  they  should 
want,  to  look  after  the  captives  they  intended  to  pur- 
chase. 

Judas  and  his  brethren,  perceiving  the  danger  with 
which  they  were  threatened  by  the  approach  of  so 
powerful  an  army,  which  they  knew  had  been  com- 
manded to  extirpate  entirely  the  Jewish  nation,  re- 
solved to  make  a  very  vigorous  defence ;  to  fight  £or 
themselves,  their  law,  and  their  liberty  ;  and,  either  to 

f  About  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterlinip. 
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conquer  or  die  sword  in  hand.  Accordingly,  they 
dinded  the  six  thousand  men  under  their  coijMnand, 
into  four  bodies  of  fifteen  hundred  men  each.  Judas 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  first,  and  gave  the  coni- 
mand  of  the  three  others  to  his  brethren.  He  after- 
wards marched  them  to  Maspha,  there  to  ofier  togeth- 
er their  prayers  to  God,  and  to  implore  his  assistance 
in  the  extreme  danger  to  which  they  were  reduced. 
He  made  dioice  of  this  place,  because,  as  Jerusa* 
lem  was  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  the  sanctu- 
aiy  trampled  upon,  they  could  not  assemble  in  it  to 
solemnize  that  reli^ous  act ;  and  Maspha  seemed  the 
fittest  place  fix-  that  purpose,  because  God  was  wor- 
shipped there  before  the  foundation  of  the  temple. 

*  Here  are  now  two  armies  ready  to  engage,  the 
numbers  on  each  side  very  unequal,  and  the  dispo* 
sition  of  their  minds  still  more  so*  "*  They  agree, 
however,  in  one  point ;  that  is,  both  are  firmly  per- 
suaded they  shall  gain  the  victory  ;  the  one,  because 
they  have  a  mighty  army  of  well  disciplined  troops, 
commanded  by  brave  and  experienced  generals  ;  the 
odier,  because  they  put  their  whole  trust  \fX  the  God 
(rf*  armies. 

After  j»t>clamation  had  been  made,  according  to  the 
'  Ww,  that  those  who  had  built  a  house  that  year,  or 
married  a  wife,  or  planted  a  vine,  or  were  afi^d,  had 
Kberty  to  retire ;  Judas's  six  thou^nd  men  were  re- 
dnced  to  half  that  number.  Nevertheless,  this  valiant 
captain  of  the  people  of  God,  resolutely  determined  to 
fight  the  mighty  host  of  the.  enemy,  with  only  thi^ 
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tutfKlfuI  of  men,  and  to  leave  the  issue  to  Provkknoe  ; 
ikivanced  with  his  few  forces,  encamped  very  near  the 
enemy,  and  told  hb  soldiers,  after  having  animated 
them  by  all  the  motives  which  the  present  conjunoture 
supplied,  that  he  intended  to  give  the  Syrians  battle  on 
the  morrow,  and,  therefine,  that  they  must  prepare 
for  it^ 

But,  receiving  advice  that  same  evening,  that  Gor* 
gias  had  been  detached  from  the  enemy's  camp,  with 
tve  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse,  all  chosen 
troops  ;  and,  that  he  was  marchinga  by  way,  through 
which  the  apostate  Jews  led  him,  in  order  to  c(Hne  and 
surprise  his  camp  in  the  night ;  he  was  not  satisfied 
^ith  frustrating  that  design,  but  even  made  use  of 
the  very  stratagem  which  the  enemy  intended  to  em- 
plqy  agsdnst  him,  and  was  successful  in  it ;  for,  rais* 
iQg  his  camp  immediately,  and  carrying  off  all  the  bag- 
gage, he  marched,  and  attacked  the  enemy^  carnp^ 
wedtened  by  the  best  troops  having  been  detached 
from  it,  and  spread  such  terror  and  confusion  into  every 
part  of  it,  that,  after  thi^ee  thousand  Syrians  had  been 
cut  to  pieces,  the  rest  fled,  and  left  him  the  whole  plun- 
der of  their  camp. 

As  Gorgias  was  still  at  the  head  of  his  formidable 
detachment,  Judas,  like  a  wise  captain,  kept  his  troop^i 
together,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  struggle  about 
after  plunder,  or  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  till  they 
should  have  defeated  that  body  also.  He  was  successftili 
without  coming  to  a  battle  (  for,  Gor^s,  after  fiuling 
to  meet  with  Judas  in  his  camp,  and  having  sought  ftnr 
him  in  vain  in  the  mountains,  whither  he  supposed  be 
had  retired,  withdrew,  at  last,  into  his  camp ;  add, 


SoSag  it  in  a  blaze,  and  Ms  soldiers  stragglkig  and 
fljring  away^  it  was  imposuble  for  him  to  keep  them  in 
jttder  )  so  that  these  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fled 
dsa  Then  Judas,  and  the  men  under  his  command, 
porsoed  them  vigorously,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  greater 
number,  on  this  occasion,  than  they  had  bdfore  done  in 
fte  camp.  Nine  thousand  Syrians  were  left  dead  in 
the  field,  and  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  fied,  wer$ 
either  maimed  orwounded* 

After  this,  Judas  marched  back  his  sddiers,  in  order 
to  plunder  the  camp,  where  they  met  with  immense 
booty ;  and,  great  numbers  who  were  come,  as  to  a 
fior,  to  buy  the  captive  Jews,  were  themselves  taken 
prisoners  and  sold.  The  next  day,  being  the  sabbath, 
was  solemnized  in  the  most  rdigious  manner.  The 
Hebrews,  on  that  occa^on,  gave  themselves  up  to  9Xk 
holy  joy,  and  unanimously  returned  thanks  to  the  Cre* 
ittQr,for  die  great  and  signal  deliverance  he  had  wrought 
inAeir&voun 

We  have  here  a  sensible  image  erf  the  feeble  opposi- 
tion which  the  human  arm  is  able  to  make  against  that 
of  the  Ahnighty,  on  whom  only  the  fate  of  battles 
depends.  It  is  evident,  that  Judas  was  fully  sensible 
rfhis  own  weakness.  "  How  can  we,*'  says  he  to 
Ae  Almighty,  before  the  battle,  "  stand  before  them, 
Qnkss  thou  thyself  assistest  us  ?*"  And  it  is  as  evi- 
dent, that  he  was  no  less  firmly  persuaded  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms.  "  The  victory,"  he  had  said  before, 
•*  does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  soldiers,  but  it 
is  from  heaven  that  all  our  strength  comes*''  But, 
although  Judas  had  so  entire  a  confidence  in  God,  he 
^cmjJoys  aU  thosf  expedients  which  the  most  experi^ 
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enced  and  bravest  general  could  use,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  victory.  Hofv  excellent  a  pattern  have  we 
here  for  generals  !  To  pray  with  humility,  because  all 
things  depend  on  God  ;  and,  to  act  with  vigor,  as  if 
all  things  depended  on  man.  We  are  still  possessed, 
thanks  to  the  Almighty,  of  generals,  who  believe  it 
glorious  to  entertain  such  thoughts ;  and  who,  at  the 
head  of  great  armies,  composed  of  as  brave  soldiers 
as  ever  were,  as  well  as  of  officers  and  commanders  of 
an  almost  unparalleled  courage  and  zeal,  do  not  rely 
on  all  those  human  advantages,  but  solely  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  God  of  armies. 

^  Judas,  encouraged  by  the  important  victory  he 
had  gained,  and  reinforced  by  a  great  number  of 
troops,  whom  this  success  brought  to  him,  employ- 
ed the  advantage  which  this  gave  him,  to  distress 
the  rest  of  his  enemies.  Knowing  that  Timotheus 
and  Bacchidcs,  two  of  Antiochus's  lieutenants,  were 
raising  troops  to  fight  him,  he  marched  against  them, 
defeated  them  in  a  great  battle,  and  killed  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  of  their  men. 

•  Lysias,  hearing  of  the  ill  success  which  Ando- 
ehus's  arms  had  met  with  in  Judea,  and  the  great 
losses  he  had  sustained  in  that  country,  was  in  great  * 
astonishment  and  perplexity.  However,  knowing  that  , 
the  king  had  a  strong  desire  to  extirpate  that  na- 
tion, he  made  mighty  preparations  for  a  new  expe- 
dition against  the  Jews.  Accordingly,  he  levied  an^ 
army  of  sixty  thousand  foot,  and  five  thousand  horse, 

*  2  MiccAb.  viii.  50^33. 

A.  M.  3839.    Ant  J.  C.  165.     1  Maccab.  it.  25-..35.      Joyeplu 
ijitiq.  1.XU.C.  11. 
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aO  chosen  troops ;  and,  putting  himself  at  their  head, 
he  marched  into  Judea,  firmly  resdved  to  lay  waste 
the  whole  country,  and  to  destroy  all  the  inhabitants. 

He  encamped  at  Bethsura,  a  ci^  standing  to  the 
south  of  Jerusalem,  towards  the  frontiers  of  Idumea. 
Judas  advanced  towards  him  at  the  head  often  thou^ 
sand  men  ;  and,  fully  persuaded  that  the  Lord  would 
assist  him,  he  engaged  the  enemy  with  his  incon«der« 
able  body  of  troops,  killed  five  thousand  of  them,  and 
put  the  rest  to  flight.  Lysias,  dismayed  at  the  sur- 
prising valor  of  Judas's  soldiers, who  fought  with  intre- 
pid courage,  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  led  back 
bis  conquered  army  to  Antioch  ;  intending,  neverthe* 
less,  to  come  and  attack  them  again  the  next  year, 
with  a  still  more  powerful  body  of  forces. 

'  Judas«  being  left  master  of  the  field,  by  the  re« 
treat  of  Lysias,  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity^ 
and  marched  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  recovered  the 
sanctuary  from  the  heathens,  purified  and  dedicated  it 
again  to  the  service  of  God.  This  solemn  dedication 
continued  a  week,  all  which  was  spent  in  thanksgiv* 
ing,  for  the  delivery  which  God  had  vouchsafed  them ; 
and,  it  was  ordained,  that  the  anniversary  of  it  should 
be  solemnized  every  year.  The  neighbouring  na- 
tions, jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews,  made  a 
league  to  destroy  them  ;  and,  resolved  to  join  Antia^ 
cbus,  in  order  to  extirpate  that  people. 

«  Thb  i»ince  was  then  in  Persia,  levying  the  tribute 
which  had  not  been  paid  regularly.     He  was  infornied, 

'1 M  iccab.  W.  36—61.   eX.  t.  1,  3,     3  Maccab.  z.  1-e.     Joseph. 
Aniiq.  l.xiLc  11. 

( A.  M.  3840.     Ant  J.  C.  164.    1  Maccib.  ti.  1—16.    2  Mftccab. 
ix.  1—29.    Mybt  m  Excerpt  Vide».  p.  14#.     Appk^  m  Syr.  p.  131. 
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tbat  Ehwab  wm  tdbougbt  to  abound  wilh  riehes*^ 
and,  especially,  that  in  a  ttmfl^  of  that  dty,  whicb# 
Polyhiiia  sa^,  was  dedicated  to  Diana,  and  to  Venusb 
aeeoixiingto  Appian,  prodigim$  sums  were  laid  up. 
He  went  ihither  with  a  design  to  take  the  city,  and 
plunder  the  temple,  aa  he  had  before  done  Jerusalem  ; 
but,  lus  design  having  taken  vent^  the  country  people^ 
and  theiohabitanta  of  the  city,  took  up  arms  to  defiend 
their  temple,  and  gave  hiaa  a-  ^hiamefui  repulse.  An^ 
tiochtts,  tbunderatruck  at  this  diEgc'ace,  withdrew  to 
Echatana. 

To  add  to  his  affliction,  news  waa  thete  brought 
him  of  the  defeat  of  Nicaoor  and Tin^otheus,  in  Judea^ 
tn  the  violence  of  his  rage,  he  set  out^with  aU  possible 
expedition,  in  order  to  make  that  nation  feel  the  dreads 
ful  eSeets  of  bis  wrath  ;  venui^  nothing  but  meoaees 
on  hia  march^  and  breadiiog  only  final  rui»  and  de>- 
slruction.  Advancing  in  this  disposition  towards 
Babykmia,  which  was  in  tua  way»  fresh  expresses 
came  to  him^  wiih  advice  of  Lysias's  defeat ;  and^ 
also,  that  the  Jews  had  re^ken  the  temple,  thtown 
down  the  altars  and  idols  which  he  had  aet  up  in  tbem» 
and  reestablished  thdr  ancient  worships  At  this  newt 
his  fury  increased.  Immediately,  he  commands  his 
coachman  to  drive  with  the  utmost  speed,  in  order  thai 
be  might  have  an  opportunity  to  ^tiate  fully  his  ven^ 
geance ;  threatening  to  make  Jerusalem  the  burying 
place  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  not  to  leave  one 
single  inhabitant  in  it.  He  had  scarce  uttered  that  blas- 
phemous expression,  but  he  was  struck  by  the  hand 
of  God.  He  was  seized  with  incredible  pains  in  his 
bowels,  and  the  most  excessive  pangs  of  the  cholic^ 


^  Thus  the  murderer  md  hlmphemer,^  B$Efs  the  au- 
thor of  the  Maccabees,  *^  having  su&red  moit  griev- 
ously, as  he  treated  other  men,  so  died  he  a  misera^ 
ble  death,  in  a  strangcf  country,  in  tfi^  mountain." 

But  still,  hfs  pride  was  not  abated  by  this  first  shock  i 
80  far  from  it,  that,  suffering  himself  to  be  hurried 
away  by  the  wild  transports  of  his  for y,  and  breathing 
oothing  but  vengeance  against  the  Jews,  he  gave  or* 
ders  for  proceeding  with  all  possible  speed  in  the 
journey.  But,  as  his  horses  were  running  f(»wards 
impetuously,  he  fell  from  his  chariot,  and  thereby 
bruised,  in  a  grievous  manner,  every  part  of  his  body  $ 
90  that  his  attendants  were  forced  to  put  him  into 
a  litter,  where  he  suffered  inexpressible  torments* 
Worms  crawled  from  every  part  of  him  ;  his  flesh 
fen  away  piecemeal ;  and,  the  stench  was  so  great^ 
that  it  bcpime  intolerable  to  the  whole  army.  Being 
Imnseif  uhaUe  to  bear  it ;  *  **  It  is  meet,^^  says  be,  **  to 
be  sttl^ect  unto  God ;  and  man,  who  is  mortal,  should 
not  think  of  himself,  as  if  he  were  a  god.''  Acknow* 
ledging  Aat  it  was  the  hand  of  the  Lord  of  Israel  which 
strack  him,  because  of  the  calamities  he  had  brought 
upon  Jerusalem,  he  promises  to  exert  bb  utmost  lib» 
crality  towards  his  chosen  people  ;  to  enrich,  with 
precious  gifts,  the  holy  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  he 
had  plundered ;  to  furnish,  from  his  revenues,  the  sum& 
necessary  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  sacrifices  ; 
to  turn  Jew  himself;  and,  to  travd  into  every  part  of 
the  world,  in  order  to  publish  the  power  of  the  Al- 
mighty. He  hoped  he  should  calm  his  wrath  by  these 
mighty  promises,  which  the  violence  of  his  present 

i>  9  Maccab.  ix.  Id. 
VOL.    ?•  22 
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affliction,  and  the  feat  oi  future  torments,  extorted 
from  his  mouth,  but  not  from  his  heart.  *^  But/* 
adds  the  author  in  question,  ^'^  this  wicked  person  vow- 
ed unto  the  Lord,  who  now  no  more  would  have 
mercy  upon  him."  And,  indeed,  this  murderer  and 
blasphemer,  these  are  the  names  which  the  writer  of 
the  Maccabees  substituted  in  the  place  of  illustrious, 
which  men  had  bestowed  on  that  prince,  being  struck 
in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  treated  as  he  treated  others^ 
finished  an  impious  life  by  a  miserable  death.^ 

Before  he  expired,  he  sent  for  Philip,  who  had  been 
brought  up  with  him  from  his  infancy ;  was  his  favour- 
ite, and  had  bestowed  on  him  the  regency  of  Syria, 
during  the  minority  of  his  son,  then  nine  years  of  age. 
He  had  put  into  his  hands  the  diadem,  the  seal  of  the 
empire,  and  all  the  other  ensigns  of  royalty ;  exhorting 
him,  especially,  to  employ  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
give  him  such  an  education  as  would  best  leach  him 
the  art  of  reigning,  and  how  to  govern  his  subjects 
with  justice  and  moderation.  Few  princes  give  such 
instructions  to  their  children,  till  they  are  near  their 
end  ;  and  that,  after  having  set  them  a  quite  different 
example  during  their  whole  lives.  Philip  caused  the 
king's  body  to  be  conveyed  to  Antioch.  Thisprinoe 
had  sat  eleven  years  on  the  throne. 

<3Maccftb.cld. 


k  PolybiiM  attests  the  truth  of  this»  and  relates,  that  Antioehas 
troubled  with  a  perpetual  delirium  ;  imaginiiig  that  spectres  stood  per* 
petually  before  him»  reproaching  him  with  his  crimes.  This  historian^ 
who  was  unacquainted  with  the  scriptures,  assigns,  as  the  cause  of  this 
punishment,  the  saeritegious  attempt,  formed  by  this  prince  agafaist  thft 
temple  «f  Diana,  in  £lymals .    Polyb.  in  Excerpt.  Vaks*  p.  14^. 
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SECTION  IV, 

rBorasciES  of  sanikl  rblatimc   to   aktiochus  BPXPttAirBs. 

As  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  a  violent  persecutor 
of  tlic  people  of  God, who  formed  the  Jewish  church  ; 
and  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  type  of  the  antichrist, 
who,  in  after  ages,  was  to  afflict  the  christian  church  ; 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel  expatiate  muth  more  on  this 
prince,  than  on  any  other  mentioned  in  them.  This 
prophecy  consists  of  two  parts ;  one  of  which  relates 
to  his  wars  in  Egypt,  and  the  other  to  the  persecution 
carried  on  by  him  against  the  Jews«  We  shall  treat 
these  separately,  and  unite  together  the  various  places 
where  mention  is  made  of  them* 

1.  TTw  wars  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  against  Egyptj 
foretold  by  Darnel  the  prophet. 

^  "And  in  his,"  Seleucus Philopator\ "estate, shall 
stand  up  a  vile  person,  to  whom  they  shall  not  give 
the  honour  of  the  kingdom ;  but,  he  shall  come  in 
peaceably,  and  obtain  the  kingdom  by  flatteries/* 
This  verse,  which  points  out  the  accession  of  Antio- 
cinis  to  the  crown,  has  been  already  explained. 

■  "  And  with  the  arms  of  a  flood  shall  they,"  the 
Syrians,  "  be  overflown  before  him,"  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  *'  and  shall  be  broken ;  yea,  also,  the 
prince  of  the  covenant."  Heliodorus,  the  murderer 
of  Sekucus,  and  his  adherents,  as  also  those  of  the 
Egyptian  king,  who  had  formed  designs  against  Syria, 

xu21.  •Vcr.«t 
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were  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Attalus  and  Eumenes , 
and  dispersed  by  the  arrival  of  Antiochus,  whose  pres- 
ence disconcerted  all  their  projects.  By  the  **  prince 
of  the  covenant,*'  we  may  suppose  to  be  meant,  either 
Heliodorus,  the  ringleader  of  the  conspirators,  who  had 
killed  Seleucus  ;  or  rather,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king 
of  Egypt,  who  lost  his  life  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  own 
3ubjects,  when  he  was  meditating  a  war  against  Syria. 
Thua,  Providence  removed  this  powerful  adversary, 
to  make  way  for  Antiochus,  and  raise  him  to  the 
thrtoe*. 

It  appears  that  the  prophet,  in  the  Allowing  yerses, 
points  out,  clearly  enoujgfh,  thefoqr  di&rent  cxpedi* 
tions  of  Antiochu&  into  Egypt. 

,     Antioehus^s  first  expedition  into  Egypt. 

*" And  after  thelcaguc  made  with  him,*'  with  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  his  rtephew,  king  of  Egypt,  *^  he  shall  work 
deceitfully ;  for,  he  shall  come  up,  and  ^U  become 
strong  with  a  small  people."  Antiochus,  though  he  was 
already  determined  on  the  war ;  ^^  he  yet  shall  assume 
a. -specious  appearance  of  friendship  for  the  king  of 
Egypt."  He  even  sent  Apdkmius  to  Memphis,  to  be 
present  at  the  banqaet  given  on  occasion  of  that  prince's 
coronation,  as  a  proof  that  it  was  agreeable  to  him. 
Nevertheless,  soon  after,  on  pretence  of  defendmg  his 
nephew,  he  marched  into  Egypt,  with  a  "  smaB  army*' 
in  comparison  of  those  which  he  levied  afterwards* 
The  battle  was  fought  near  Pelusium.  Antiochus  ^  wts 

*  Dun.  s.  23. 
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utroQgesti''  that  is  victorious,  and  afterwards  retunv: 
ed  to  Tyre.     Such  was  the  end  of  his  first  expeditiop^. 

Antioehus^s  second  expedition  into  Egypt • 

*  ^^  He  shall  enter  peaceably  even  upon  the  fattest 
(daces  of  the  province/'  Egypt ;  ^' and  he  shall  do 
that  wUch  his  fathers  have  not  done,  nor  his  fathers' 
&thers ;  be  shall  scatter  among  them/'  his  troops, 
^tbe  prey,  and  spoil,  and  riches  ;  yea,  and  he  shall 
forecast  hb  devices  against  the  strong  holds,  even  fpc 
a  time. 

p  *'4^d  1||  shall  stir  up  his  power  and  his  courage 
against  the  king  of  the  south,"  of  Egypt,  "  with  a 
great  army  ;  and,  the  king  of  the  south  shall  be  stirred 
op  to  battle,  with  a  very  great  and  mighty  army,  but 
he  shall  not  stand ;  for,  they  shall  fcurecast  devices 
against  him. 

^  "  Yea,  they  that  feed  of  the  portion  of  his,",  the 
king  of  Egypt's,  ^*  meat,  shall  destroy  him,  and  his 
army  shall  overflow ;  and,  many  shall  fall  down  slain." 

inthese  three  verses  appear  the  principal  characters 
of  Antiochus's  second  expedition  into  Egypt ;  his 
mighty  armies,  his  rapid  conquests,  the  rich  spoils  he 
carried  from  thence,  and  the  dissimulation  and  treach- 
iry  he  began  to  practise  with  regard  to  Rolemy. 

Antiochus,  after  employing  the  whole  winter  in  mak- 
ing preparations  for  a  second  expedition  into  Egypt, 
invaded  it  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  instant  the  season 
would  permit.    ' "  Wherefore  he  entered  into  Egypt 

•  Dtiua.24;  PVcr.a^  iVeip.26. 
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with  a  great  multitude,  with  chariots,  and  elephants, 
and  horsemen,  and  a  great  navy.  And  made  war 
against  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt ;  but,  Ptolemy  was 
afraid  of  him,  and  fled ;  and,  many  were  wounded  to 
death.  Thus  they  got  the  strong  cities  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  he  took  the  spoils  thereof.'* 

Daniel,  some  verses  after,  is  more  minute  in  his 
prophecy  of  this  event. 

*  *^  And  at  the  time  of  the  end  shall  the  king  of  the 
south  push  at  him,'*  Ptolemy  is  here  hinted  at ;  "  and 
the  king  of  the  nortn,*!  Antiochus,  "shall  come 
against  him  like  a  whirlwind,  with  chariots,  and  with 
horsemen,  and  with  many  ships,  and  h^shall  enter 
into  the  countries,  and  shall  overflow,  and  pass  over. 

*  "  He  shall  enter  also  into  the  glorious  land,  and 
many  countries  shall  be  overthrown  ;  but  these  shall 
escape  out  of  his  hand,  even  Edom  and  Moab,  and 
die  chief  of  the  children  of  Ammon. 

*  *'  He  shall  stretch  forth  his  hand  also  upon  the 
countries,  and  die  land  of  Eg}rpt  shall  not  escape. 

^**But  he  shall  have  power  over  the  treasures 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  over  the  precious  things  of 
Egypt,"  8cc. 

If  we  compare  the  relation  given  by  the  author  of 
the  Maccabees  with  Daniel's  prophecy,  we  find  a 
perfect  resemblance,  except  that  the  prophet  is  more 
dear  and  particular  than  the  historian. 

"^  Diodorus  relates,  that  Antiochus,  after  thb  vie- 
lory,  conquered  all  Egypt,  or  at  least  the  greatest 
part  of  it ;  for,  all  the  cities,  Alexandria  excepted, 

•  Dwi.xi.40.  tVcr.41.  -Vcr.ifiC    - 
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opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror.  He  subdued 
Egypt,  with  an  astonishing  rapidity,  and  did  that, 
^^' which  his  forefathers  bad  not  done,  nor  his  &tbers* 
fethers," 

Ptolemy  either  surrendered  himself,  or  fell  into  the 
bands  of  Antiochus,  who,  at  first,  treated  him  with 
kindness;  had  but  one  table  with  him,  seemed  to  be 
greatly  concerned  for  liis  welfare,  and  left  him  the 
peaceable  possession  of  his  kingdom,  reserving  to 
himself  Pelusium,  which  was  the  key  of  it.  For,  Anti^ 
ochus  assumed  this  appearance  of  friendship  with  no 
other  view  but  to  have  the  better  opportunity  of  ruin- 
ing him.  ^  ^*  They  that  feed  of  the  portion  of  his 
meat  shall  destroy  him." 

Antiochus  did  not  make  a  long  stay  in  Egypt  at 
diat  time ;  the  news  which  was  brought  of  the  general 
revdt  of  the  Jews,  obliging  him  to  marcfatagainst 
thenu 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria^ 
ofiended  at  Philometor,  for  having  concluded  an  alli« 
ance  with  Antiochus,  raised  Evergetes,  hb  younge^ 
brother,  to  the  throne  in  his  stead. 

Antiochus,  who  had  advice  of  what  had  passed  in 
Alexandria,  took  this  opportuni^  to  return  into  Egypt, 
opon  pretext  of  restoring  the  dethroned  monarch,  but^ 
m  reality,  to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  the 
kbgdom. 

Antiochus* s  third  expedition  into  Egypt. 

' ''  And  both   these  kings*  hearts  shall  be  to  do 
mischief;  and  they  shall  speak  lies  at  one  table ;  but, 

•Dm.  11. 24.  y  Vet,  2«.  «  Vcr. ST. 
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k  shall  not  prosper ;  for  yet,  the  end  «hail  be  at  the 
lime  appointed. 

"  *•  Then  ahall  he,'*  Atittochus,  **  return  into  hb  land 
with  great  riches.'' 

Antiochus's  third  expedition  codld  scarce  be  point-* 
ed  out  more  clearly.  That  prince,  hearing  that  the 
Alexandrians  had  raised  Evergetes  to  the  throne,  re- 
turned to  Egypt,  upon  the  specious  pretence  of  restor- 
ing Philometor ;  ^Perhonestamspeciem  majoris  PfoU 
tfTKti  rrducendi  in  regnum.  After  having  overcome 
thie  Alexandrians  in  a  sea  fight  at  Pelusiam,  he  laid 
siege  to  Alexandria ;  but,  finding  the  inhabitants 
made  a  strong  opposition,  he  was  contented  with  mak- 
ing himself  master  of  Egypt  again,  in  the  name  of  his 
nephew,  in  whose  defence  he  pretended  to  have  drawn 
the  sword  ;  "^Cui  regnum  quart  suis  viribns  simukAat. 
They  i^re  then  at  Memphis,  ate  at  the  same  table, 
and  behaved  towards  one  another  with  all  the  outward 
marks  of  a  sincere  friendship.  The  uncle  seemed  to 
have  his  nephew's  interest  at  heart,  and  the  nephew  to 
repose  the  highest  confidence  in  his  unde  ;  but,  all 
this  was  mere  show  and  outside,  both  dissembling 
their  real  sentiments.  The  uncle  endeavoured  to 
crush  his  nephew  ;  *  Cui  regnum  quart  suis  vtribus 
simulabatj  ut  mox  victorem  aggrediretur  ;  and,  the 
nephew,  who  saw  through  his  design,  voluntatis  ejus 
non  ignarus^  strove  immediately  to  be  reconciled  to  his 
brother.  Thus,  neither  succeeded  in  deceiving  of  the 
other ;  nothing  was  yet  determined,  and  Antiochus 
returned  into  Syria. 

•  Dan  xi.  28.  «» Liv.  1.  xli?.  n.  19. 

<"  I.ir.  I.  zlv.  n.  11.    Hiexon.  in  Dan.  **  t^ir.  ibid. 
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AnHochus^s  fourth  expedition  into  Egypt^ 

^"  At  the  time  appointed  he  shall  return,  and  come 
toward  the  south,  but  it  shall  not  be  as  the  former,  or 
as  the  latter. 

' "  For  the  ships  of  Chtttim  shall  coirte  against  him ; 
therefore  he  shall  be  grieved,  and  return,  and  have  in* 
dignatioti  against  the  holy  covenant." 

Advice  being  brought  Antiochus,  that  the  two 
brothers  were  reconciled,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
declared  publicly,  that  he  intemled  to  conquer  Egypt 
for  himself ;  and,  to  support  his  pretensions,  ^^  he  re- 
tnmed  towards  the  south,"  that  is.  Into  Egypt,  but 
was  not  so  successful  in  this  expedition  as  before. 
•  Ashe  was  advancing  forward  to  besiege  Alexandria^ 
Popiliusi  and  the  other  Roman  ambassadors,  who  were 
on  board  a  fleet  composed  of  Macedonian  or  Greek 
riMps,  for  this  the  Hebrew  word  Chittim  signifies, 
which  they  found  at  Delos,  obliged  him  to  lay  down 
bis  arois^  and  leave  Egypt.  He  obeyed,  but  **  with 
the  utmost  reluctance,  and  made  the  city  and  temple 
of  Jerusalem  feel  the  dire  effects  of  his  indignation," 
as  wiU  be  presently  seen. 

Had  the  prophet  been  eye  witness  to  thb  event, 
would  it  have  been  possible  for  him  to  point  it  out  in  a 
idearer  and  more  exact  manner  ? 

«Dan.xL39.  'Ver.30.  4  Ut.  1.  ilrt  a.  10; 
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II.     Cruel  persecutions  exercised  by  Antiochus  against 
the  Jews  ^  and  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel. 

I  have  mentioned  and  explained,  in  another  place^ 
the  account  which  Daniel  the  prophet  gives  of  Alex-* 
ander  the  Great's  reign,  and  those  of  his  four  suc- 
cessors. 

^  ^^  Behold,  an  he  goat  came  from  the  west,  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground." 
Could  itiiave  been  possiUe  to  denote  more  plainly  the 
rapidity  of  Alexander's  conquests  ?  * "  The  he  goat 
waxed  very  great,  and  when  he  was  strong,  the  great 
horn  was  broken ;  and  for  it  came  up  four  notable 
ones  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven."  These  arc 
Alexander's  four  successors.  ^  ^'  And  out  of  one  of 
them  came  forth  a  little  horn,  which  waxed  exceeding 
great,  toward  the  south,  and  toward  the  east,  and 
toward  the  pleasant  land."  This  is  Antiochus  £pi- 
phanes,  who  gained  several  victories  towards  the 
south  and  tlie  east,  and  who  strongly  opposed  the  army 
of  the  Lord  and  the  Jewish  people,  of  whom  God  was 
the  strength  and  the  protector. 

The  prophet  afterwards  points  out  the  war  which 
Epiphanes  proclaimed  against  the  people  of  God,  the 
priests  of  the  Lord,  his  laws  and  his  temple. 

* "  And  it  waxed  great,"  the  horn,  "  even  to  the 
host  of  heaven,  and  it  cast  down  some  of  the  host,  and 
of  the  stars  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon  them. 
*  Yea,  he  magnified  himself  even  to  the  prince  of  the 
host,"  to  God  ;  ^^  and  by  him  the  daily  sacrifice  was 

*  Dan.  viii.  5.  «  Vcr,  8.  *  Vet.  9. 

JVcr.19.  •Ver.lJL 
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taken  away,  and  the  place  of  bis  sanctuary  was  cast 
down.  »  And  an  host  was  given  him  against  the 
daily  sacrifice,  by  reason  of  transgression,  and  it  cast 
down  the  truth  to  the  ground,  and  it  practised  and 
prospered." 

Daniel  gives  still  greater  extent  to  the  same  proph- 
ecy, in  his  eleventh  chapter.     . 

o  **  His  heart  shall  be  against  the  holy  covenant ; 
and  he  shall  do  exploits.  He  shall  return,  and  have 
indignation  against  the  holy  covenant." 

^  During  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  a  report  had  pre- 
vailed that  Antiochus  was  dead,  and  the  Jews  had  been 
accused  of  expressing  great  joy  at  it.  He  thereupon 
marched  to  their  city,  stormed  it,  and  exercised  all  the 
barbarity  that  his  fury  could  suggest.  About  forty 
thousand  men  t  were  killed,  and  the  same  number 
sold  as  slaves,  in  the  compass  of  three  days.  Antio- 
dius  went  into  the  temple,  polluted  it,  and  carried  off 
all  the  vessels,  treasures,  and  rich  ornaments. 

'  After  Popilius  had  forced  him  to  leave  Egypt,  he 
turned  the  fury  he  conceived  upon  that  occasion 
against  the  Jews.  He  sent  Apollonius  into  Judea, 
with  orders  to  kill  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  to  sell  the  women  and  children.  Accordingly, 
Apollonius  made  dreadful  havoc  in  Jerusalem,  set  fire 
to  the  city,  beat  down  the  walls,  and  carried  the  women 
and  children  into  captivity. 

»  Dan.  viii.  12.  «  Dan  xi.  38— St. 

1 1  Miccab.  i.  21—24.  and  ii.  5— )1.    Joseph.  Lib.  de  Maccab.  8cc. 
**  We  are  told  in  the  Maccabees,  tiiat  it  was  twice  this  number. 
'1  Maccab.  1^30-41  and  &.  2V-M 
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'  '^  He  shall  return,  and  have  intelligence  with  them 
that  forsake  the  holy  covenant.  And  arms  shall  stand 
on  his  part,  and  they  shall  pollute  the  sanctuary  of 
strength,  and  shall  take  away^  the  daily  sacrifice,  and 
they  shall  place  the  abominalion  that  maketh  desolate^ 
And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant,  shall 
be  corrupt  by  flatteries,"  &c. 

*  Antiochus  declared  openly  for  all  those  who  should 
renounce  the  law.  Having  published  an  ordinance, 
by  which  all  the  Jews  in  general,  were  commanded, 
upon  pain  of  death*  to  change  their  reUgion,  he  sent 
some  officers  to  Jerusalem,  ordering  them  to  pollute 
the  temple,  ^nd  abolish  the  worship  of  the  Most  High. 
They  accordingly  dedicated  this  temple  to  Jupiter 
Qlympius,  and  placed  his  statue  in  it.  They  raised, 
^  every  part  of  the  city,  profane  temples  and  altars, 
where  they  forced  the  Jews  to  oflFer  sacrifices,  and  cat 
of  meat  sacrificed  to  idols.  Many,  from  the  dread  of 
the  torture,  seemed  K>  comply,  in  all  things  required 
from  them ;  and  even  prompted  others  to^GCiuntenance 
their  base  apostacy*      ... 

**  *'  And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenai^ 
shall"  Antiochus  *Vcprrupt  by  flatteries;  but,  Uie 
people  that  do  know  their  God,  shall  be  strong,  and 
do  exploits.''  This  manifestly  points  at  old  Eleazap^ 
the  seven  Maccabees,  and  their  mocba^,  and  a  great 
number  of  other  Jews,  who  courageously  opposed  the 
impious  orders  of  the  king. 

•  D^nt  xi.  30..  31>  32. 

«l  Macc^b,  i  zUii.  Stc    2  Maccab^iy. 7%  ^  vv  1,, &c. 

•PfU.xi.3?. 
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^  ^*And  they  that  understand,  among  the  people,  shall 
imtruct  many ;  yet,  they  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and 
by  flame,  by  captivity,  and  by  spoil,  many  days.'' 
This  reUrtes  ohtefly  to  Mattathias  and  his  sons. 

*  ^^  Now  when  they  shall  fall,  they  shall  be  holpen 
with  a  little  help  ;  but  many  shall  cleave  to  them  with 
flattefies."  Mattathias  and  Judas  Maccabeus  sup- 
ported the  dbtressed  nation,  and  the  almost  univer* 
sally  abandoned  religion,  with  so  small  a  number  of 
f[wc€^  that  we  can  conskkr  the  success  which  the 
Almighty  gave  their  arms»  no  otherwise  than  as  a  mir« 
ade.  Their  troops  grew  more  numerous  by  degrees, 
and  afterwards  formed  a  very  considerable  body. 

'  ''A^  some  of  them  of  understanding  shaB  fall,  to 
try  th«m,  and.  tq  pisirge,  and  to  make  them  white,  evea 
U>  the.  time  of  tbe  eod  ;  because  it  b  yet  for  a  time 
appo^ited-"  Tbe  sufferings  and  death  of  those,  who 
stead&stly  refi^sed  to  obey  the  king's  decree^  was  their 

^y«yaad^ni|4i« 

^  ''And  th^  king  shall  do  according  to  his  will,  and 
he  shall  exalt  himself,  and  magnify  himself  above 
ev^  god(,  an4  shall  speak  marvellous  things  against 
the  God  of  gods,  and  shall  prosper  till  the  ind'ygnatioa 
bci  accomplished  i  for  that  tliat  is  detqrmiiXd^  shall 
hcd^cnpe.    .  '  II,  ' 

•  "  Neither  shall  he  regard  the  God  of  his  fathers, 
nor  the  desire  of  women,  nor  regard  any  god ;  for,  he 
shall  magnify  himself  above  all/' 

Epiphanes  ridiculed  aU  rdigionsw  He  plundered 
the  temples  of  Greece,  and  wanted  to  rob  that  of 

•Din.*.  33.  wver.34.  «Vcr.S5. 
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Elymais.  He  exercised  his  impious  fury  chiefljr 
against  Jerusalem  and  the  Jews,  and  almost  without 
any  resistance.  The  Almighty  seemed  to  wink,  for 
a  time,  at  all  the  abominations  which  were  committed 
in  his  temple,  till  his  wrath  against  his  people  was 
satisfied. 

•  *^  But  tidings  out  of  the  cast,  and  out  of  the  north, 
shall  trouble  him  ;  therefore,  he  shall  go  forth  with 
great  fury  to  destroy,  and  utterly  to  make  away  many*" 

Antiochus  was  troubled*  when  news  was  brought 
him,  that  the  provinces  of  the  east,  and  Artaxias,  king 
of  Armenia,  to  the  north,  were  in  arms,  and  goini;  to 
throw  off  his  yoke.  Tacitus  "*  tells  us,  that  when  An- 
tibchus  had  formed  a  resolution  to  fofce  the  Jews  to 
change  their  religion,  and  embrace  that  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Parthians  had  revolted  from  Antiochus.  *  Before 
he  set  out  for  the  provinces  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Euphrates^  he  gave  Lysias,  whom  he  appointed  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  in  his  absence,  half  his  army  ;  com* 
manding  him  to  extirpate  all  the  Jews,  and  to  settle 
other  nations  in  their  country. 

^  ^'  He  shall  plant  the  tabernacles  of  Ws  palace,"  'in 
Apadno,  **  between  the  seas  in  the  glorious  holy  moun- 
tain" of  Zabi ;  '^  yet  he  shall  come  to  His  end,  and 
none  shall  help  him."     This  verse,  which  is  trans- 

•  Dtn.  xi,  44. 

^  Antiochus  demere  supent^ionefn,  et  moret  Grseconim  dare  adnix- 
4IS,  qoominut  teterrimam  genUm  in  inetius  mutaret,  Parthorum  bello 
prohibitus  est  t  nam  ea  teropettale  Arsaces  .defecent    Tadt  1.  r.  c.  a. 

« 1  Maceab.  iii.  31—39.  '  Dan.  xi.  45, 

•  N.  B.  The  words  not  quoted  in  thti  rerse^  arenot  ui  our  Bng^i^ 
tnunlation  of  the  biblei 
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lated  literally  from  the  Hebrew,  is  very  difficult  to  be 
explained,  because  of  the  two  words  Apadno  and 
Zabt,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  geog* 
raphy.  The  reader  knows  that  I  do  not  take  upon 
roe  to  clear  up  these  kind  of  difficulties.  Porphyry, 
whom  we  have  no  reason  to  sus})ect,  imagined,  that 
this  verse  alluded  to  Antiochus's  expedition  beyond 
the  Euphrates ;  and,  to  his  death,  which  happened 
on  that  march.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  interpreters ;  and,  therefore,  we  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  it. 

The  prophet,  therefore,  declares,  that  Antiochus 
shall  pitch  his  camp  near  mount  Zabi,  doubtless  the 
flame  with  '  Taba ;  where,  .according  to  Poly  bins,*  he 
died ;  and,  that  there  he  "  shall  come  to  his  end,'* 
being  abandoned  by  God,  and  having  none  to  *'  help 
him."  We  have  seen  how  he  expired  in  the  most 
cruel  agonies,  and  struck  with  an  unavailing  repent* 
ance,  which  only  increased  his  torments* 

Theodoret,  St.  Jerom,  and  several  interpreters,  take 
all  that  the  prophet  Daniel  speaks  concerning  Antio- 
chas  Epiphanes,  in  another  sense,  as  alluding  to  anti* 
Christ  It  is  certain,  that  this  prince,who  was  equally 
imfttousand  cruel,  b  one  of  the  most  sensible,  as 
wdl  as  most  expressive  types  of  that  enemy  of  Christ 
Jesus,  and  our  holy  religion. 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  whilst  we  are  reading  thiii 
prophecy,  not  to  be  prodigiously  struck,  to  see  the 
jostoess  and  accuracy,  with  which  the  prophet  tracer 

'Taba,  according  to  Polybius,  was  in  Perm;  and  in  Faret«cC^> 
according  to  Q^tius  Curtiui. 

t  Polyb.  in  fixtorpt.  Vales,  p.  145t 
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the  prmcipal  cluiracterisdcs  of  a  king,  whose  hiMory 
is  so  much  blended  with  that  of  the  Jews  ;  and,  w« 
perceive  evidently,  that,  for  this  reason,  the  holy  spirit^ 
either  entirely  omitting,  or  taking  only  a  transient  no* 
ttce  of  the  actions  of  other  much  more  famous  princes, 
dwells  so  long  on  that  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

With  what  certainty  does  Daniel  foretel  a  multttude 
of  events,  so  ver}'  remote,  and  whiah  depended  on  so 
many  arbitrary  circumstances !  How  manifestly  did 
the  spirit,  which  presented  futurity  to  his  view,  show 
it  him  as  present,  and  in  as  clear  a  light,  as  if  he  had 
seen  it  with  his  bodily  eyes  !  Do  not  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  scriptures,  and,  by  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  certainty  of  the  christian  religion,  become, 
by  such  proofs,  in  a  manner,  palpable,  and  sdf  evi« 
dent? 

No  prophecy  was  ever  fulfilled  in  so  clear,  so  per- 
fect, and  so  indisputable  a  manner,  as  this.  Porphy- 
ry,'' the  professed  enemy  of  the  christbn  religion,  as 
well  as  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  being  infi- 
nitety  perplexed  in  finding  so  great  a  conformiQr  be« 
tween  the  events  foretold  by  Daniel,  and  the  relations 
l^ven  by  the  best  historians,  did  not  pretend  to  denj 
this  conformity,  for  that  would  have  been  repugnant 
to  sense,  and  denying  the  shining  of  the  sun  at  nooiv 
day.  However,  he  took  another  course,  in  order  to 
undermine  the  authority  of  the  scriptures.  He  him- 
self  laboured,  by  citing  all  the  historians  extant  at  that 
time,  and  which  are  since  lost,  to  show,  in  a  yery  ex- 
tensive manner,  that  whatever  is  written  in  the  eleventh 

*  Porphyry  was  a  learned  heathen,  bom  at  Tvre,  A,  D.  J33,  iliS 
wrote  a  very  rolumioout  troatbe  •gaiast  the  chriMiiMi  religion. 
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chq)ter  of  Daniel,  happened  exactly  as  foretold  by  that 
prophet ;  and,  he  concluded,  from  this  perfect  uni- 
formity, that  so  exact  a  detail  of  so  great  a  number  of 
events,  could  not  possibly  have  been  written  by  Daniel, 
so  many  years  before  they  happened  ;  and,  that  this 
work  must  certainly  have  been  written  by  some  per- 
son who  lived  after  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  borrow- 
ed DaideFs  name. 

In  this  contest  between  the  christians  and  heathens, 
the  former  would  indisputably  carry  their  cause,  could 
they  be  able  to  denionstrate,  by  good  proofs,  that  Dan- 
id's  prophecies  were  really  written  by  him.  Now, 
ihis  they  proved  unanswerably,  by  citing  the  testimony 
rf  a  whole  people,  I  mean  the  Jews,  whose  evidence  • 
could  not  be  suspected  or  disallowed,  as  they  were 
still  greater  enemies  to  the  christian  religion  than  the 
heathens  themselves.  The  reverence  they  had  for  the 
sacred  writings,  of  which  Providence  had  appointed 
them  the  depositaries  and  guardians,  was  so  prodigious, 
that  they  would  have  thought  him  a  criminal  and  sacri- 
legious wretch,  who  should  have  attempted  only  to 
transpose  a  single  word,  or  change  one  letter  in  it 
What  idea  then,  would  they  have  entertained  of  that 
man,  who  should  pretend  to  introduce  any  suppositi- 
tious books  in  them  ?  Such  are  the  witnesses  who 
attested  the  reality  of  Daniel's  prophecies.  And  were 
cvo"  proofs  so  convincing,  or  cause  so  victorious  ? 
'  **  Thy  testimonies  are  very  sure  ;  O  Lord,  for  ever." 

*PtaL  xciit.  5. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

This  article  contains  eleven  years,  being  the  whole 
K^  of  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  from  the 
yearof  the  world  3826,  to  3837. 

SECTION  I. 
'itsivs  PBXrAftSi  rotL   war   against   tsb  >omab«.     hb 

UDBAVOVBI  A  BKCONCILIATION  WITH   THB  ACHBAMS. 

•The  death  of  Philip  happened  very  opportunely 
for  suspending  the  war  against  the  Romans,  and  giving 
them  time  to  prepare  for  it.  That  prince  had  formed 
a  strange  design,  and  had  akeady  began  to  put  it  in 

•  A.  M.  3826.    Ant  J.  C.  178.    Liv.  1.  xl.  n.  57,  5a  Grot.  I.  ir.  c» » 
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execution  ;  which  was,  to  bring  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  both  horse  and  foot,  from  European  Sarmatia, 
part  of  Poland,  Certain  Gauls  had  settled  near  the 
mouths  of  die  Borysthenw,  now  called  the  Nieper,and 
had  taken  the  name  of  Bastarnae.  That  people  were 
neither  accustomed  to  till  the  earth,  to  feed  cattle,  nor 
to  follow  commerce ;  they  lived  by  war,  and  sold  their 
services  to  any  people  that  would  employ  them.  After 
having  passed  the  Danube,  Philip  was  to  have  settled 
them  upon  the  lands  of  the  Dardanians,  whom  he  had 
resolved  utterly  to  exterminate ;  because,  being  very 
near  neighbours  of  Macedonia,  they  never  failed  to  take 
every  favourable  occasion  ft)r  making,  irruptions  into 
it  The  Bastarnae  were  to  leave  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren in  this  new  settlement,  and  to  march  into  Italy, 
in  or^er  to  enrich  themselves  widithe  booty  they  were 
in  hopes  of  making  there.  Whatever  the  success 
might  be,  Philip  conceived  he  should  find  great  advan* 
tagcs  in  it ;  if  it  should  happen  that  the  Bastarnas  were 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  he  should  easily  be  con- 
sded  for  their  defeat,  in  seeing  himself  delivered  from 
the  Dardanians,  by  their  means ;  and,  if  their  irruption 
into  Italy  succeeded,  whilst  the  Romans  were  employ, 
ed  in  repulsing  these  new  enemies,  he  should  have 
time  to  recover  all  he  had  lost  in  Greece.  The  Bas- 
tarnae were  already  upon  their  march,  and  were  con- 
siderably  advanced,  when  they  received  advice  of 
Philip's  death.  This  news,  and  several  accidents  that 
befel  them,  susj^ended  their  first  design,  and  they  dis- 
persed into  different  parts.  Antigonus,  whom  Philip 
intended  for  his  successor,  had  been  employed  against 
his  will,  in  negotiating  this  af&ir.     At  his  return, 
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PeMu&  put  him  to  death ;  and,  to  assure  himself  ^ 
better  of  tiie  throne,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Romans, 
to  demand,  that  they  would  renew  with  him  the  alii* 
sioe  they  had  made  widi  his  fiither,  and  that  the  senate 
mold  acknowledge  him  king.  His  sole  kitent  was  to 
gmtiine. 

^  Part  of  the  Bastanus  had  pursued  their  route,  and 
ime  actually  at  war  with  the  Dardanians.  The  Ro- 
BmnB  took  umbrage  at  it.  Perseus  excused  himself, 
by  h»  ambassadors,  and  represented,  that  he  had  not 
sefit  for  them,  and  had  no  share  in  their  enterprise. 
The  senate,  without  making  any  further  inquiry  into 
the  a&ir,  contented  themselves  with  advising  him  to 
take  care  that  he  observed,  inviolably,  the  treaty  made 
1^  the  Romans.  The  Bastamas,  after  having  gained 
some  advantages  at  first,  were  at  length  reduced,  the 
gfoiMst  part  of  them,  at  least,  to  return  into  their  own 
ooimtry.  It  is  said,  that  having  found  the  Danube 
ftwea  over,  in  endeavouring  to  pass  it,  the  ice  broke 
uoda  diem,  and  a  gpreat  number  of  them  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  river. 

*  It  was  known  at  Rome,  that  Perseus  had  sent  am- 
fcassadcffs  to  Cardiage,  and  that  the  senate  had  given 
(ihem  audience  in  the  night,  in  the  temple  of  Escula- 
pius.  It  was  thought  proper  to  siend  ambassadors  into 
^heedonk,  to  observe  tiie  conduct  of  that  prince.  He 
had  lately  reduced  the  **  Dolopians,who  refused  to  obey 
Imn,  by  force  of  arms.  After  that  expedition,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  Delphos,  upon  pretence  of  consulting 
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the  oracle  ;  but,  in  reality,  as  it  was  believed,  to  make 
the  tour  of  Greece^  and  negotiate  alliances.  This 
journey,  at  first,  alarmed  the  whole  country,  and  occa- 
sioned so  general  a  consternation,  tliat  even  Eumenes 
did  not  think  himself  safe  in  Pergamus.  But  Persi  usy 
as  soon  as  he  had  consulted  the  oracle,  returned  into 
his  own  kingdom,  passing  through  Phthiotis,  Achaia, 
and  Thessaly,  without  committing  any  hostilities  in  his 
march.  He  afterwards  sent,  either  ambassadors,  or 
circular  letters,  to  all  the  states  through  which  he  had 
passed,  to  demand  that  they  would  forget  such  sub- 
jects of  discontent  as  they  might  have  liad  under  the 
reign  of  his  father,  which  ought  to  be  buried  in  his 
grave. 

His  principal  attention  was  to  reconcile  himself  with 
the  Acheans.  Their  league,  and  the  city  of  Athens^' 
had  carried  their  hatred  and  resentment  so  high  against 
the  Macedonians,  as  to  prohibit  all  commerce  with 
them,by  a  decree.  This  declared  enmity  gave  the  slaves, 
wlio  fied  from  Achaia,  the  oppor^niry  of  retiring  into 
Macedonia,  where  jthey  found  an  assured  asylum  ;  and 
knew  they  should  not  be  followed,  or  claimed,  after 
that  general  interdiction.  Perseus  caused  all  these 
slaves  to  be  seized,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  Acheans, 
with  an  obliging  letter,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to 
take  eflfectual  methods  for  preventing  their  slaves  from 
making  his  dominions  their  refuge  any  longer.  This 
was  tacitly  demanding  the  reestablishment  of  their  an- 
cient commerce.  Xenarchus,  who  was,  at  that  time, 
in  office,  and  desired  to  make  his  court  to  the  king, 
seconded  his  demand  very  strongly,  and  was  supported 
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by  those,  who  were  most  solicitous  for  recovering  their 
daves. 

4 

Callicrates,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
assembly,  who  was  convinced  that  the  safety  of  the 
league  consisted  in  the  inviolable  observance  of  the 
treaty  concluded  with  the  Romans,  represented,  that  a 
reconciliation  with  Macedonia  was  a  direct  infraction 
of  it,  whilst  that  kingdom  was  making  preparations  to 
declare  war  against  Rome,  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
concluded,  that  it  was  necessary  to  leave  things  in 
their  present  condition,  till  time  should  explain  wheth- 
er their  fears  were  just  or  not ;  that,  if  Macedonia 
continued  in  peace  with  Rome,  it  would  be  time 
enough  when  that  appeared,  to  reestablish  commerce 
with  them  ;  without  which,  a^  reunion  would  be  pre- 
cipitate and  dangerous. 

Arcon,  Xenarchus's  brother,  who  spoke  after  Cal- 
licrates,  did  bis  utmost  to  prove  that  such  terrors  were 
without  foundation  ;  that  the  question  was  not  the 
making  of  a  new  treaty  and  alliance  with  Perseus,  and 
much  less  to  break  with  the  Romans,  but  solely  to 
reverse  a  decree,  for  which  the  injustice  of  Philip  might 
have  given  room,  but  which  Perseus,  who  had  no 
share  in  his  father's  conduct,  was  undoubtedly  £u* 
from  deserving.  That  that  prince  could  not  but  be 
assured,  that  in  case  of  a  war  against  the  Romans,  the 
league  would  not  fail  to  declare  for  them.  "  But," 
added  he,  *'  whilst  the  peace  subsists,  if  animosities 
and  dissensions  are  not  made  to  cease  entirely,  it  is  at 
least  reasonable  to  suspend  them,  and  to  let  them  sleep 
for  a  while." 
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Nothing  was  concluded  in  this  assembly.  As  it 
was  taken  amiss  that  the  king  had  contented  himself 
with  only  sending  them  a  letter,  he  afterwards  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  assembly,  which  had  been  summoo* 
ed  to  Megalopolis,  But  those  who  apprehended  giv- 
ing Rome  offencci  used  such  effectual  means,  that  they 
were  refused  audience* 

^  The  ambassad<H^,  sent  by  the  senate  into  Macedo- 
nia, reportedi  at  their  returui  that  they  could  not  get 
access  to  the  king,  upon  pretence  that  he  was  some- 
times abroad,  and  sometimes  indisposed;  a  double 
evasion,  equally  false  ;  that  for  the  rest,  it  appeved 
plainly,  that  great  preparations  were  making  foi'  war^ 
and  that  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  it  would  speedily 
break  out  They  gave  an  account  also  of  the  state  in 
which  they  found  Etolia ;  that  it  was  in  great  commo- 
tion  from  domestic  divisions,  which  the  violence  6f 
two  contending  parties  had  carried  into  vast  disorders ; 
and,  that  their  auth(n*ity  had  not  been  capable  of 
reclaiming  and  appeasing  the  peraons  at  the  head  of 
them. 

As  Rome  expected  the  war  with  Macedonia,  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  it  by  the  religious  ceremonies^ 
which  amongst  the  Romans  always  preceded  declara- 
tions of  war  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  expiation  of  prodigies, 
and  various  sacrifices  offered  to  the  gods. 

Marcellus  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  whom  the 
senate  had  sent  into  Greece.  After  having  appeaaed* 
as  much  as  possible,  the  troubles  of  Etolia,  he 
went  into  Peloponnesus,  where  he  caused  die  assem- 
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My  of  the  Acheans  to  be  summoned.  He  extreme- 
ly applauded  their  zeal,  in  having  constantly  adher* 
ed  to  the  decree,  which  prohibited  all  commerce 
widi  die  kings  of  Macedonia.  This  was  an  open 
declaration  of  what  the  Romans  thought  with  regaitl  to 
Plerseus. 

That  prince  incessantly  solicited  the  Grecian  citiesi 
by  frequent  embassies  and  magnificent  promises,  far 
exceeding  his  power  to  perform.  They  were  suffi# 
dently  inclined  in  hb  favour,  and  rather  more  than  in 
that  of  £umenes,  though  the  latter  had  rendered  greaf 
services  to  most  of  those  cities ;  and,  those  of  his  owii 
dominions  would  not  have  changed  condition  with 
such  as  were  entirely  free.  There  was,  however,  no 
comparison  between  the  two  princes,  in  point  of  cha- 
lacter  and  manners.  Perseus  was  utterly  infamous  for 
his  crimes  and  cruelties.  He  was  accused  of  having^ 
murdered  his  wife,  with  his  own  hands,  after  the  death 
of  his  father ;  of  having  made  away  with  Apelles, 
whose  aid  he  had  used  in  destroying  his  brother ;  and» 
of  having  committed  many  other  murders,  both  within 
and  without  his  kingdom.  On  the  contrar)',  Eumenes 
hid  rendered  himself  amiable  by  his  tenderness  for  his 
brothers  and  relations ;  by  his  justice  in  governing  his 
mbjccts ;  and,  by,  his  generous  propensity  to  do  good, 
md  to  serve  others.  Notwithstanding  this  difference 
of  character,  they  gave  Perseus  the  preference ;  wheth^ 
tt  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  Macedonian  kings  in- 
^liitd  them  with  contempt  for  a  state,  whose  origin 
was  wholly  recent,  and  which  they  had  seen  take 
birth ;  (»r,  that  the  Greeks  had  some  chan|^  in  view  f 
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or,  because  they  were  pleased  with  having  some  sup- 
port in  him  to  hold  the  Romans  in  respect* 

'  Perseus,  was  particularly  attentive  in  cultivating 
the  amity  or  the  Rhodians,  and  of  separating  them 
from  the  party  of  Rome.  It  was  from  Rhodes  that 
Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Seleucus,  went  to  share  the 
Macedonian  throne  with  Perseus,  in  marrying  hinu 
The  Rhodians  had  fitted  him  out  as  fine  a  fleet  as 
could  be  imagined.  Perseus  had  furnished  the  mate* 
rials,  and  gave  gold  ribands  to  every  soldier  and  sea- 
man, who^came  with  Laodice.  A  sentence  passed  by 
Rome,  in  favour  of  the  Lycians,  against  the  people  of 
Rhodes,  had  extremely  exasperated  the  latter.  Per. 
sens  endeavoured  to  take  the  advantage  of  their 
resentment  against  Rome,  to  attach  them  to  himself. 

*  The  Romans  were  not  ignorant  of  the  measures  tak- 
en, by  Perseus,  to  bring  over  the  states  of  Greece  into 
his  views.  Eumenes  came  expressly  to  Rome,  to  inform 
them  at  large,  of  his  proceedings.  He  was  received 
there  with  all  possible  marks  of  distinction.  He  de* 
clared,  that  besides  his  desire  to  pay  his  homage  to  the 
gods  and  men,  to  whom  he  owed  an  establishmentt 
which  left  him  nothing  to  wish,  he  had  undertaken  this 
voyage,  expressly,  to  advise  the  senate,  in  person,  to  be 
upon  their  guard  against  the  enterprises  of  Perseus. 
That  that  prince  had  inherited  his  father's  hatred  for 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  his  crown,  and  omitted  no 
preparations  for  a  war,  which  he  believed,  in  a  manner, 
fallen  to  him  in  right  of  succession ;  that  the  long 
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peace  Macedonia  had  enjoyed,  supplied  him  with  the 
.means  of  raising  numerous  and  formidable  troops ; 
that  he  had  a  rich  and  powerful  kingdom ;  that  he 
was  himself  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  full  of  ardour 
for  military  expeditions,  to  which  he  had  been  early 
inured  in  the  sight,  and  under  the  conduct  of  his  father, 
and  had  since  much  exercised  himself  in  different  en* 
terprises  against  his  neighbours.     That  he  was  highly 
considered  by  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  without 
seeming  to  have  any  sort  of  merit  to  support  such  credit, 
except  his  ennuty  for  the  Romans ;  that  he  was  upon  as 
good  terms  with  powerful  kings ;  that  he  had  espoused 
the  daughter  of  Seleucus,  and  given  his  sister  in  mar- 
riage to  Prusias.    That  he  had  found  means  to  engage 
the  Beotians  in  his  interest,  a  very  warlike  people, 
whom  his  father  had  never  been  able  to  bring  over  ; 
and  that,  but  for  the  opposition  of  a  few  persons,  well 
affected  to  the  Romans,  he  had  certainly  renewed  the 
alliance  with  the  Achean  confederates.     That  it  was 
to  Perseus  the  Etolians  applied  for  aid,  in  their  domes- 
tic troubles,  and  not  to  the  Romans,     That,  supported 
by  these  powerful  allies,  he  made  such  preparations 
£>r  war  himself,  as  put  him  into  a  condition  to  ^lis- 
pense  with  any  foreign  aid.     That  he  had  thirty  thou- 
sand foot,  five  thousand  horse,  and  provisions  for  ten 
years.     That,  besides  his  immense  annual  revenues 
from  the  mines,  he  had  enough  to  pay  ten  thousand 
foreign  troops,  for  a  like  number  of  years,  without 
reckoning  those  of  his  kingdom.    That  he  had  laid  up 
in  his  arsenals  a  suQcient  quantity  of  arms  to  equip 
three  armies,  as  great  as  that  he  had  actually  on  foot ; 
and  that,  though  Macedonia,  should  be  incapable  of 
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supplying  him  with  trcx^,  Thrace  was  at  his  devo- 
tion,  which  was  an  ioexhausdble  nursery  of  soldiers, 
Eumenes  added,  that  be  advanced  nothing  upon  sim- 
fie  conjecture,  but  upon  the  certain  knowledge  of 
facts,  founded  upon  the  be^t  information*  ^*  For  the 
rest,"  said  he,  in  concluding,  ^^  having  discharged  the 
4uty,  which  my  regard  and  gratitude  for  the  Roman 
people  made  indispensable,  and  delivered  my  con- 
science, it  only  remains  for  me  to  implore  all  the  gods 
and  goddesses,  that  diey  would  inspire  you  with  sen- 
timents and  measures  consistent  with  the  gkxy  of 
your  empire,  and  the  preservation  of  your  friends  and 
allies,  whose  safety  depends  4ipon  yours." 

The  senators  were  much  affected  with  this  dts- 
eourse..  Nothing  that  passed  in  the  senate,  except 
that  king  Eumenes  had  spoken,  was  kfiown  abroad, 
or  suffered  to  take  air  at  first  ;  so  inviolably  were 
the  deliberations  of  diat  august  assembly  kqvt 
secret. 

The  ambassadors  from  king  Perseus  had  audi- 
ence some  days  after.  They  (bund  the  senate  highly 
prejudiced  against  their  master,  and  what  Harpalufi, 
one  of  them,  said  in  his  speech,  inflamed  them  still 
more  against  him.  It  was,  that  Perseus  desired  to 
be  believed,  upon  his  own  word,  when  he  declared 
he  had  neither  done  nor  said  any  thing  that  argued 
a^  enemy  ;  that,  as  for  the  rest,  if  he  discovered  that 
they  were  obstinately  bent  upon  a  rupture  with  him, 
he  should  know  how-  to  defend  himself  with  valor. 
That  the  fortune  and  events  of  war  are  alwtays  hazard* 
ous  and  uncertain. 
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Tbe  oties  of  Greece  and  A^  anxious  for  tibc 
^Sect  which  these  embassies  might  produce  at  Rome, 
bad  also  sent  deputies  thither  und^  difib^ent  pretexts, 
especially  the  Rhodians,  who  suspected  that  Eumenes 
had  j<MDed  them  in  his  accusation  against  Perseus,  and 
were  not  deceived.  In  an  audience  granted  them, 
ihey  inve^hed  violendy  against  Eumenes,  reproaching 
1dm  with  haringstiiTed  up  Lycia  against  the  Rhodians, 
and  of  having  rendered  himself  more  insupportable  to 
Asia^  than  Antiochus  himsd£  This  discourse  was 
very  agreeable  to  the  Asiatic  peq)le,  who  secredy  fa- 
voured Perseus,  but  v^  much  displeased  the  senate ; 
and,  had  no  other  efiect  than  to  makethem  suspect  the 
Rhodians,  and  have  Eumenes  in  higher  consideration, 
£nom  this  kind  of  conspiracy  which  they  saw  formed 
against  him.  He  was  dismissed,  in  consequence,  with 
]^  highest  honours,  and  great  presents* 

^  Harpaliis,  having  returned  into  Macedonia  with 
tbe  utmost  diligence,  reported  to  Po-seus,  that  he  had 
leftdie  Romans  in  a  di^>osition  not  to  defer  long  a 
dedaration  of  war  against  him.  The  king  was  not 
Borry  upon  that  account,  believing  himself  in  a  condi* 
tion,  with  the  great  preparations  he  had  made,  to  sup*- 
port  it  with  success.  He  was  more  particularly  glad 
of  ja  rupture  widi  Eumenes,  fixrni  whom  he  suspected 
that  Rome  had  been  apprized  of  his  most  secret  meas- 
ures ;  and  began,  with  declaring  against  him,  not  by  the 
way  of  arms,  but  by  that  of  the  most  criminal  ti'each- 
ery.  He  despatched  Evmider,  of  Crete,  the  genord 
of  his  auxiliary  forces^  with  three  Macedonians,  who 
had  already  been  onplc^ed  by  him,  upon  like  occa- 
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sions,  to  assassinate  that  prince.  Perseus  knew  that 
he  was  preparing  for  a  journey  to  Dclphos,  and  direct- 
ed his  assassins  to  Praxo,  a  woman  of  condition,  in 
whose  house  he  had  lodged,  when  he  was  in  that  city. 
They  lay  in  ambush,  in  a  narrow  defile,  where  two 
men  could  not  pass  abreast.  When  die  king  came 
there,  the  assassins  rolled  two  great  stones  down  upon 
him,  one  of  which  fell  upon  his  head,  and  laid  him  upon 
the  earth  without  sense,  and  the  other  wounded  him 
considerably  in  the  shoulder ;  after  which,  they  poured 
an  hail  of  lesser  stones  upon  him.  All  that  were  with 
him  fkd,  except  one,  who  staid  to  assist  him.  The 
assassins,  believing  the  king  dead,  made  off  to  the  top 
of  mount  Parnassus.  His  officers  found  him,  when 
they  returned,  without  motion,  and  almost  without  lifi^. 
When  he  came  a  little  to  himself,  he  was  carried  to 
Corinth,  and  from  thence  into  the  island  of  Egina, 
where  great  care  was  taken  to  cure  his  wounds ;  but, 
with  so  much  secrecy,  that  no  one  was  admitted  into 
his  chamber,  which  gave  reason  to  believe  him  dead* 
That  report  spread  even  to  Asia.  Attains  gave  credit 
to  it  too  soon  for  a  good  brother ;  and,  looking  upcm 
himself  already  as  king,  was  preparing  to  espouse  the 
widow.  Eumenes,  at  their  first  interview,  could  not 
forbear  making  him  some  gentle  reproaches  upon  that 
head,  though  he  had  at  first  resolved  to  dissemble  his 
sense  of  his  brother's  imprudence. 

Perseus  had  attempted,  at  the  same  time,  to  poiscm 
him,  by  the  means  of  Rammius,  who  had  made  a 
voyage  into  Macedonia.  He  was  a  rich  citizen  of 
Brundusium,  who  received  in  his  house  all  tlie  Roman 
generals,  foreign  lords,  and  even  princes,  who  passed 
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dirough  that  city.    The  kmg  put  into  his  hands  a  veiy 
subtile  poison,  for  him  to  give  Eumenes,  when  he 
should  come  to  his  house.     Rammius  did  not  dare  to 
lefuse  this  commission,  whatever  horror  he  had  for  it, 
lest  the  king  should  make  a  trial  of  the  draught  upcm 
himself ;  but,  he  set  out  with  a  full  resolution  not  to 
execute  it.     Having  been  informed  that  Valerius  was 
at  Chalets,  upon  his  return  from  his  embassy  into  Mac* 
cdcffiia,  he  went  to  him,  discovered  the  whole,  and 
attended  him  to  Rome.     Valerius  also  carried  Praxo 
thither  along  with  him,  at  whose  house  the  assassins 
had  lodged  in  Delphos.     Whfen  the  senate  had  heard 
these  two  witnesses,  after  such  black  attempts,  they 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  deliberate  longer  upon  de* 
daring  war  against  a  prince,  who  made  use  of  assassin- 
ations and  poison,  to  rid  himself  of  his  enemies,  and 
proceeded  to  take  due  measures  for  tlie  success  of  so 
important  an  enterprise. 

Two  ambassadors,  who  arrived  at  Rome,  about  the 
same  time,  gave  the  senate  great  pleasure.  The  first 
came  fit>m  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  the  fifth  of 
that  name.  He  sent  the  son,  whom  he  intended  for 
his  successor,  to  Rome,  to  be  educated  there,  from  his 
eariiest  infancy,  in  the  principles  of  the  Romans,  and  to 
formhimself  in  the  great  art  of  reigning,  by  the  conver* 
sation  and  study  of  their  great  men  ;  and,  he  desired 
that  the  Roman  people  would  take  him  into  their  care 
and  tuition.  The  young  prince  was  received  with  all 
the  marks  of  distinction  that  could  be  shovm  him,  and 
the  senate  caused  a  commodious  house  to  be  provided 
for  Mm,  at  the  expense  ef  the  public.     The  other 
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embassy  was  from  ttw  Thraciansi  who  desired  to  be 
admitted  into  the  alliance  and  amity  of  the  Romans. 

^  As  soon  as  Eumenes  was  entirely  recovered,  he 
repaired  to  Pergamus,  and  applied  himsetf  in  making^ 
preparations  for  war  with  uncommon  ardour,  excited 
by  the  new  crime  of  his  enemy.  The  senate  sent 
ambassadors  to  compliment  him  upon  the  extreme 
danger  he  had  escaped ;  and  despatched  others,  at  the 
same  time,  to  confirm  the  kings,  their  allies,  in  their 
ancient  amity  with  the  Roman  people.  ' 

They  sent  also  to  Perseus  to  make  their  complaints, 
and  to  demsuid  satisfaction.  These  anibassadors,  see- 
ing that  they  could  not  have  audience  for  many  days, 
set  out  in  order  to  return  to  Rome.  The  king  caused 
them  to  be  recalled.  They  represented,  that  by  the 
treaty  concluded  with  Philip,  his  father,  and  afterwardt 
renewed  with  him,  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that 
he  should  not  carry  the^'war  out  of  his  own  king- 
dcvn,  nor  attack  the  Roman  people.  They  then  re* 
peated  all  his  contraventions  to  that  treaty,  and  de^ 
mended  that  restitution  should  be  made  to  the  allies 
of  all  he  had  taken  from  them  by  force.  The  king 
replied  only  with  rage  and  reproaches;  taxing  die 
Romans  with  avarice  and  pride,  and  of  treating  kings 
with  insupportable  haughtiness,  to  whom  they  pre^ 
tended  to  dictate  laws,  as  to  their  slaves.  Upon  their 
demanding  a  positive  answer,  he  referred  them  to  the 
next  day,  when  he  intended  to  give  it  them  in  writing. 
The  substance  of  it  was,  that  the  treaty  concluded  with 
his  father  did  not  affect  him ;  that,  if  he  had  accepted  it, 
it  was  not  because  he  approved  it,  but  because  he  could 
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do  Doodierwise,  not  being  sufficiently  establbhed  upon 
the  throne ;  that,  if  the  Romans  were  for  entering  into 
a  new  treaty,  and  would  propose  reasonable  conditions, 
he  should  consult  what  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do. 
The  king,  after  having  delivered  this  writing,  withdrew 
immediately ;  and,  the  ambassadors  declared,  that  the 
Roman  pe(^te  renounced  his  alliance  and  amity.  The 
king  returned  in  great  wrath,  dnd  told  them,  in  a  men- 
acing tone,  that  they  should  take  care  to  quit  hisking- 
dom  in  three  days.  At  their  return  to  Rome,  they 
reported  the  result  erf*  their  embassy  ;  and  added,  that 
Aey  had  observed,  iti  all  the  cities  of  Macedonia, 
through  which  they  passed,  that  great  preparations 
were  making  for  war. 

The  ambassadors,  that  had  been  sent  to  the  kings, 
their  allies,  repoited,  that  they  found  £umenes  in 
Asia,  Antiochus  in  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  well 
inclined  to  the  Roman  people,  and  ready  to  do  every 
thing  that  should  be  desired  of  them.  The  senate 
would  not  grant  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Gen- 
tins,  king  of  lUyria,  who  was  accused  of  holding  intel- 
ligence with  Perseus  ;  and,  deferred  hearing  those 
from  the  Rhodians,  who  had  also  rendered  themselves 
suspected,  till  the  new  consuls  entered  upon  their 
office.  However,  not  to  lose  time,  orders  were  given 
for  fitting  out  a  fleet  of  fifty  gallies,  to  sari  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  Macedonia,  which  was  executed  without 
delay. 

P.  Licinius  Crassus,  and  C.  Cassius  Longinus, 
were  elected  consuls,  and  Macedonia  fell,  by  lot,  to 
Licinius. 

VOL.  7.  26 
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Not  only  Rome  and  Italy,  but  all  the  kings  and 
cities,  as  well  of  Europe  as  Asia,  bad  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  two  great  powers  upon  the  point  of  emering 
into  a  war. 

Eumenes  was  animated  with  an  ancient  hatred 
against  Perseus  ;  and,  still  more,  by  the  new  crime, 
which  had  almost  cost  him  his  lifCi  in  his  voyage  to 
Delphost 

Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  had  resolved  to  stand 
neuter,  and  wait  the  event.  He  flattered  himself,  that 
the  Romans  would' not  insist  upcm  his  taking  up  arms 
against  his  wife's  brother  ;  and  ho^d,  if  Perseus  were 
victorious,  that  prince  would  easily  acquiesce  in  hi& 
neutrality,  at  the  request  of  his  sister. 

Ariarathtrs,  king  of  Cappadocia,  besides  having 
promised  to  rid  the  Romans,  inviolably  adhered,  either 
in  war  or  peace,  to  the  party  Eumenes  espoused,  after 
having  contracted  an  affinity  with  him,  by  giving  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage, 

Antiochus  had  formed  a  design  to  possess  himself 
of  Egypt  ?  relying  upon  the  weakness  of  the  kmg's 
youth,  and  the  indolence  and  cowardice  of  diose  who 
had  the  care  of  his  person  and  affairs.  He  imagined, 
that  he  had  found  a  plausible  pretext  for  making  war 
upon  that  prince,  by  disputing  Celosyria  with  him  ; 
and,  that  the  Romans,  employed  in  the  war  with  Mac- 
edonia, would  not  obstruct  his  ambitious  designs.  He 
bad,  however,  declared  to  the  senate,  by  hb  ambassa- 
dors, that  they  might  dispose  of  all  his  forces,  and  had 
rjepeated  the  same  promise  to  the  ambassadors  the 
Romans  had  sent  to  him* 


Ptc^my,  through  his  tender  age^  was  incapable  to 
neGolve  *for  himself.  His  guardians  made  prepara* 
tioQS  for  the  war  with  Antiochus,  in  defence  of  Celo* 
sjrria,  and  promised  to  contribute  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  the  aid  of  the  Romans  in  the  Macedonian 
war! 

Masinissa  supplied  the  Romans  with  com,  troops^ 
and  elephants,  and  intended  to  send  his  son  Misagenes 
to  join  them.  Hb  plan,  and  political  motives  were 
the  efl^  of  his  desire  to  possess  himself  of  the  Car^ 
thaginian  territories*  If  the  Romans  conquered,  he 
conceived  it  impossible  to  execute  that  project,  because 
they  would  never  su&r  him  to  ruin  the  Carthaginians 
entirely;  in  which  case,  he  should  continue  in  his 
present  condition*  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Roman 
power,  which  alone  prevented  him,  out  of  policy, 
from  extending  his  conquests,  and  at  that  time  sup* 
ported  Carthage,  should  happen  to  be  reduced,  he  tx^ 
pected,  in  consequence,  to  make  himself  master  of  all 
Africa. 

Gentius,  king  of  lUyria,  had  only  rendered  himself 
vuich  suspected  by  the  Romans,  without  knowing, 
however,  which  party  he  should  choose ;  and,  it  seem<^. 
cd,  that  if  he  adhered  to  either,  it  would  be  rather  out 
of  capice,  and  by  chance,  than  from  any  fixed  plan,  oc 
regular  project. 

As  Sot  Cotys  of  Thrace,  kmg  of  the  Odrysae,  he  had 
declared  openly  for  the  Macedonians. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  kings,  with  regard 
to  the  Macedonian  war.  As  for  the  states  and  free 
cities,  the  populace  were  universally  inclined  in  favour 
of  Perseus  and  the  Macedonians*    The  opinions  of 
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Idsne  persons  in  ^uthorUy,  nmoi^gst  tho^  p€<?()le,  were 
cUvided  into  three  classes.  Spme  of  thein  ^andoi>ed 
themselves  so  ^jectly  to  the  X^o^nans,  that,  by  thieir 
blind  devotion  to  them,  they  loi^t  all  credit  aod  reputa- 
tion witli  their  citizens ;  and,  of  these,  fewoQnoeri^ 
themselves  about  the  justice  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment ;  most  of  them  having  do  views,  but  to  their  pri- 
vate interest,  convinced  tb«t  their  power  in  tfieir  citiea 
would  subsist  in  proportion  to  the  services  they  should 
render  the  Romans.  The  second  class  was  of  thosCy 
who  gave  entirely  in  to  the  king's  measures  ;  somes 
because  their  debts,  and  the  bad  state  of  their  affidi^ 
made  them  desire  a  change ;  others,  because  ^ppp^p 
that  reigns  in  the  courts  of  kings,  upon  which  Perseus 
valued  himself,  agreed  best  with  their  own  little  pri^ 
and  vanity.  A  third  class,  which  were  the  most  pru- 
dent and  judicious,  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
take  either  part,  would  have  preferred  ttiC  Romans'  to 
the  king's  ;  but,  had  it  been  left  to  their  choice,  tliey 
would  have  been  best  satisfied,  that  neither  of  the  par- 
ties should  become  too  powerful,  by  reducing  the 
other;  and,  preserving  a  kind  of  equality  andbalaaoe^, 
should  always  continue  in  peace  ;  because,  then,  one 
of  them,  by  taking  the  weaker  states  under  its  prot^- 
tion,  whenever  the  other  should  attempt  to  opi^ress 
them,  would  render  the  condition  of  them  all  more 
happy  and  secure.  In  tliis  kind  of  indeterminate  neu- 
trality, they  saw,  as  from  a  place  of  safety,  the  battles 
and  dangers  of  those,  who  had  engaged  in  eitlier  party. 
The  Romans,  after  havings  according  to  their  laud- 
able custom,  discharged  all  the  duties  of  religion,  offer- 
ed solemn  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  made 
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vons  lb:  the  happy  success  of  the  enterprise  they  had 
been  so  long  preparing  for,  declared  war,  in  fomit 
against  Persueus,  king  of  Macedonia,  except  he  made 
immediaie  satisfaction,  in  regard  to  the  several  griev* 
anees»  already  more  than  once  explained  to  hinu 

At  the  same  time  arrived  ambassadors  from  hiBi» 
who  sflud,  that  the  king  their  master,  was  much  amaz- 
ed at  their  having  made  tr(K)ps  enter  Macedonia,  apd 
iSmt  he  was  ready  to  give  the  senate  all  the  ^atbfactiop 
jfi  his  power.  As  it  was  known  that  Perseus  sought 
ooly  to  gain  time,  they  weoe  «n$wered,  that  the  consul 
Licinius  woukl  be  soon  in  Macedonia  with  his  army ; 
and  that,  if  th^  king  desired  peace  in  earnest,  he  might 
send  his  ambassadors  to  him ;  but,  that  he  need  not 
^ve  himself  the  troubk  c^  sending  any  more  into 
iudy,  where  they  woukl  not  be  received  ;  and,  for 
theiBselves,  they  were  cordered  to  quit  it  in  twelve 

^  The  Romans  omitted  nothing  tliat  might  contrib- 
ute to  the  success  of  their  arms*  They  despatched 
ambassadors  on  all  sides,  to  their  allies,  to  animate 
and  confirm  diose  who  persisted  to  adhere  to  them  ; 
to  determine  such  as  were  fluctuating  and  uncertain  ; 
and,  to  intioudate  those  who  appeared  inclined  to  break 
liidiUiem* 

Wlulst  they  were  at  Larissa,  in  Thessaly,  ambas- 
sadors arrived  there  from  Perseus,  who  had  orders  to 
address  themselves  to  Marcius,  one  of  the  Roman 
ambassadors,  to  remind  him  of  the  ancient  ties  of 
frieodship  his  father  had  contracted  with  king  Philijpt, 
and  to  demand  an  interview  between  him  and  their 

*  Lir.  I.  xUi.  n.  37-^4.    Polyb.  Ley.  63. 
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master.  Marcius  answered,  that  his  fadier  had  oflei 
qx>ke  of  king  Philip's  friendship  and  hospitality,  and 
appointed  a  {^ce  near  the  rirer  PeneuSi  for  the  inter- 
view. They  went  thither  some  days  after.  Hie 
king  had  a  great  train,  and  was  surrounded  widi  a 
crowd  of  great  lords  and  guards.  The  ambassadors 
were  no  less  attended;  many  of  the  citizens  of  Lt* 
rissa,  and  of  the  deputies  from  other  states,  who  had 
repaired  thither,  making  it  a  duty  to  go  with  them, 
well  pleased  with  that  occasion  of  carrying  home  what 
they  should  see  and  heaib  They  had,  bes^s,  a  curi« 
osity  to  be  present  at  an  interview  between  a  great 
king,  and  the  ambassadors  of  die  most  powerful  peo- 
ple in  the  world. 

After  some  difficulties,  wl^ch  arose  about  the  cere- 
monial, and  were  soon  removed  in  favour  (^the  Ro* 
mans,  who  had  the  precedency,  they  began  to  confer. 
Theb  meeting  was  highly  respectful  on  both  sides. 
They  did  not  treat  each  other  like  enemies,  but  rather 
as  friends,  bound  in  the  sacred  ties  of  hospitality* 
Marcius,  m^  spcke  first,  began  by  excusing  himself 
for  the  unhappy  necessity  he  was  under,  ai  reproaching 
a  prince,  for  whom  he  had  the  highest  considenitioQ. 
He  afterwards  expatiated  upon  all  tlie  causes  of  com* 
plaint  the  Roman  people  had  again^  him,  and  his  vari- 
ous infractions  of  treaty  with  diem.  He  insisted  veiy 
much  on  his  attempt  upon  Eumenes;  and,  concluded 
with  professing,  that  he  should  be  very  glad  the  king 
would  supply  him  with  good  reasons  for  his  conduct^ 
and  thereby  enable  him  to  plead  his  cause,  md  justify 
him  before  the  senate. 
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Pmetts,  after  having  touched  lighdy  upon  the  a&ir 
of  Eumenes,  which  he  seemed  astonished  that  any  one 
dioidd  pre^ime  to  impute  to  him,  widiout  any  proof, 
rather  than  to  so  many  ethers  of  that  prince's  enemies, 
entered  into  a  long  discourse  ;  and  replied,  in^the  best 
manner  possible,  to  the  several  heads  of  the  accusation 
against  lum.     '*  Of  this  I  am  assured,"  ^  ssdd  he,  in 
conchiding,  ^^  dmt  my  conscience  does  not  rejHXKich 
me  with  having  committed  any  &ak  knowingly,  and 
widi  premeditated  dedgn,  agiunst  the  Romans  ;  and, 
HI  have  done  any  thing  unwarily,  apprized  as  I  now 
am,  it  is  in  my  power  to  amend  it.     I  have  certainly 
acted  nothk^  to  deserve  the  imjdaoible  enmi^  wkh 
wMch  I  am  pursued,  as  guilty  of  the  blackest  and  most 
eoormous  arimes,  and  neither  to  be  expiated  nor  for. 
given.    It  must  be  witlKXit  foundation,  that  the  clem>- 
eney  and  wisdom  of  the  Roman  people  is  universally 
cxtoikd,  if,  for  such  slight  causes,  as  scarce  merit 
complaint  and  remonstrance,  they  take  up  arms,  and 
make  war  upon  kings  in  alliance  with  them.'' 

The  result  of  tth  c6nfercnce  was,  that  Perseus 
ahooldaend  new  ambassadors  to  Rome,  in  order  to  try 
aU  possiUe  means  to  prevent  a  rupture  and  open  war. 
Thb  was  a  snare  laid  by  the  artful  commissioner  for 
the  king's  inadvertency,  and  to  gain  time.  He  feign- 
ed at  first  great  difficulties  in  complying  with  the  truce 
dnnanded  by  Perseus,  for  time  to  send  lus  ambassa- 

'  Conscius  mihi  suniy  nihil  me  scientem  deliqaisse  ;  et  si  quid  fece- 
riminpradentia  Upsos,  corrige  me  et  emendari  castigatione  hac  posse, 
l^lui  certe  inMnabile*  neo  quod  beUo  et  armia  penequendum  esae  cen- 
*c^St  commisi ;  aut  fruatra  clementiae  {^vitatiique  reatrae  fama  vulgata 
per  gentes  est,  si  talibus  de  caosis,  quae  viz  querela  et  expostalatione 
^gn»  sunt}  arma  capitis,  et  regibus  bocHs  bella  infenik.    Lir. 
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dorstoRoiWt  and  aeraicdflt  kat>  to  give  in  toit,  cttljr 
out  of  coMideratioo  for  the  king.  The  true  rcofloli 
was^  because  the  Romaos  liad  n(A  yet  eidser  troops  or 
general  in  a  condition  to  act ;  whereas,  on  the  aide  of 
Perseum  every  thing  was  ready  ;  and,  if  he  had  not 
been  amused  by  the  vain  hope  of  a  peace,  he  mi^hi 
l^e  taken  the  advantage  of  a  conjuncture  so  £ivoiirB*> 
ble  for  hknself,  and  so  contrary  to  his  enemies,  to  have 
entered  upon  action^ 

After  this  interview,  the  Roman  ambasaaskm  isi^ 
vanced  ii|to  Beotia,  where  there  liad  been  great  cbiiL- 
moUons ;  some  dedating  for  Peraeus,  and  oiherB  for 
the  Romans;  but,  at  lengthy  the  latter  party  prevailed* 
The  Thebans,  and  the  odier  people  of  Beotia,  fay 
then:  example,  made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  ; 
each,  by  .^ir  own  deputes,  and  not  by  die  consent  tS 
the  whcde  body  c^  the  nation,  acooiding  to  smcieot 
custom.  In  t^is  manner  the  BeMians,  from  having 
lashly  engaged  in  die  party  of  Perseus*  after  havmg 
formed,  thr9ugh  a  lon^  coursie  oCtifW,  anepubiic, 
which,  on  several  occasions,  had  preserved  itself  from 
the  greatest  dangers,  saw  themselves  separated  and 
governed  by  as  many  councils,  as  there  were  cities  in 
the  province ;  all  of  wl|ich,  in  the  sequel,  remained 
independent  of  each  other,  and  formed  no  longer  oq6 
united  league,  as  at  first.  And  this  was  an  effect  of 
the  Roman  policy^  which  divided  them,  to  make  diem 
weak  ;  well  knowing,  that  it  was  much  easier  to  bring 
them  into  their  measures,  and  subject  them,  by  that 
means,  than  if  their  union  subsisted.  No  other  cities 
in  Beotia,  except  Coronea  and  Haliartus,  persisted  in 
the  alliance  with  Persius. 
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Frab  Beotiathe  cbihiiiissioners  went  ifrto  Pd^tKHl- 
nmi&  The  asaetnbly  of  the  Aohean  feagae  was 
sntimoli^  io  Argos.  They  demanded  only  one 
thousand  men,  to  garrison  Chalcis,  till  the  Romto 
anny  should  ehter  Greece;  which  troops  weitordeitd 
diither  immediately.  Mardos  and  Atifius,  having 
temunated  the  affiufs  of  Greece,  returned  to  Rome  in 
the  begfaming  of  the  winter. 

*  Aboui  the  'saihe  time,  Roitie  sent  ne«r  commis^ 
aooers  into  the  most  considerable  islands  of  Asia,  to 
exhort  them  to  send  powerfnlaid  into  the  field  against 
Perseus.  The  Rhodians  signalized  themselves  upon 
Ais  occasion.  Hegestiochus,  who  wasat^at  time 
prytanis,  the  principal  magistrate  was  so  called,  had 
pttpared  the  peo^e,  by  representing  to  them,  that  it 
vas  necessary  to  effiice  by  actions,  and  not  by  words 
only,  die  bad  impressions,  widi  whidi  Eumenes  had 
eodcavoured  to  inspire  ^e^omans,  in  rega^  to  their 
MfSkf  ;  so  that  upon  the  arnral  of  the  ambassadors^ 
they  showed  them  m  fleer  of  forty  ships,  ehtirely  equip- 
ped, and  re^y  to  sail  upoti  Ae  first  orders*  This 
agreeable  surprise  was  highly  pleasing  to  the  Romans^ 
wbo  returned  from  thence  exceedingly  satisfied  with 
so  distinguished  a  Iseal,  whidi  had  prevented  their 
demands. 

Perseus,  in  cmsequence  of  hki  interview  with 
Marcuis,  sent  ambasasRlors  to  Romei  to  treat  there, 
upon  what  had  been  proposed  in  Aat  conference. 
Re  despatched  other  .  ambassadors  with  letters  for 
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Rhodes  and  By zantium,  in  which  he  explained  what 
had  passed  in  the  intervfeur,  and  deduced,  at  large,  the 
reasons  upon  which  his  conduct  was  founded.  He 
exhorted  the  Rhodians,  in  particular,  to  remain  quiet, 
and  to  wait  as  spectators  only,  till  they  saw  what  reso- 
lutions the  Romans  would  take.  **  If,  contrary  to  the 
treaties  subsisting  between  us,  they  attack  me,  you 
will  be,"  said  he,  "  the  mediators  between  the  two 
nations.  All  the  world  is  interested  in  their  contiiiu- 
ing  to  live  in  peace,  and  it  behoves  none  mixre  than 
you  to  endeavour  their  reconciliation.  Defenders,  not 
only  of  your  own,  but  the  liberty  of  all  Greece,  the 
more  zeatand  ardour  you  have  for  so  great  a  good,  the 
more  ought  you  to  be  upon  your  guard  against  whom- 
soever should  attempt  to  inspire  you  with  diflferent 
sentiments.  You  cannot  but  know,  that  the  certam 
means*"  to  reduce  Greece  into  slavery,  b  to  make  it 
dependent  upon  one  people  only,  without  leaving  it 
any  mher  to  have  recourse  to."  The  ambassadors 
were  received  with  great  re^)ect ;  but  were  answered, 
that  in  case  of  war,  the  king  was  depired  not  to  rely 
upon  the  Rhodians,  nor  to  demand  any  thing  of  them, 
in  prejudice  to  the  alliance  they  had  made  with  the 
Romans.  The  same  ambassadors  went  also. into 
Beotia,  where  they  had  almost  as  little  reason  to  be 
satis£td  ;  only  a  few  small  cities  ®  separating  from  the 
Thebans  to  embrace  the  king's  party. 

•  Cum  c^erorum  id  intei^ssei  turn  precipue  Rhodiorum,  quo  plua 
inter  alias  civitates  dignitate  atquc  opibifi  excellant,  quiB  serva  atquo 
l^taozia  toe»  si  millus  alio  sit  quam  ad  Romanos  respe<;uis«    LIT- 

*  Coronea  and  Haliartua. 
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Marcius  and  AtiUus,  at  tbeir  return  to  Rome>  !%• 
ported  to  the  senate  the  success  of  their  cdmrnipsiQih 
Tbey  dwek  particularly  upon  the  address  of.  their, 
stratagem  to  deceive  Perseus,  by  granting  him  K\ 
trace,  which  prevented  hiook  (rom  beginning  the  war 
inunedfeteiy  with  advantage,  as  he  might  have  done;^, 
and  gave  the  Romans  time  to  complete  their  j^repara- 
tions^and  to  take  the  field*    They  did  not  foiget  their 
SQccess  io  dissolving  the  general  assembly  oC  the  B^o*" 
thmB^to  prc3vc9it  thehr  uniting  with  M acedcp^  hy.  (;om^^ 
mon  consent* 

The  greitfest  part  of  the  senate  eJLpreid9ed  great 
8srtis(actton  in  so  wise  a  oooduet,  which  arguied  pro- 
fiEMind  p<rfky  aad  UDcommoa  dexteriQr  in  n^otiation. 
But  the  oU  senators^  who  IukI  imbibed  other  princi** 
plea,  and  pdrsevcinpd  in  their  ancietit  maxjms  ^\ii 
they  did  not  see  the  ;  Roman  character  sustained  in 
auch  dealing.    That  their  ancestcvsi.  refying  more 
upon  true  vjrior  than  fraud,  used  to  makeiwar  ope^ly^ 
and  not  in  dii|iiiiii   and  under  cover  i  that  suc^  uq- 
woitby  artiiiM  became  the  Carthaginians  and  Gre^ 
cians,  with  ^om  it  was  more  glorious  to  deceive  an 
enemy,  than  conquer  him  with  open  fiafce.     That,  in^ 
deed,  stratagem  sometimes,  in  the  moment  of  action^  . 
aeem^  to  succeed  better  than  valor ;  but,,  that  a  vie* 
tory,  detained  vigorously  in  a  battle,  where  the  force 
of  the  troops  on  each  side  w^  tried  as  near  as  possi- 
ble, and  whidi  the  enemy  could  not  ascribe  either  to 
chance  or  cunning,  was  of  a  much  more  lasting  effect, 
because  it  leh  a  strong  conviction  of  the^victor^s^supc-^ 
rior  force  and  iH'avery. 
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Notwitbstandii^  these  remonstrances  of  the  ancient 
senators,  who  ooidd  not  relish  these  new  maxims  oC 
policy,  that  part  of  the  senate  i^hich  preferred  the  uae* 
fill  to  the  honourable,  were  much  the  majonQr  upon 
this  occasiKxi,  and  the  conduct  of  the  two>commiasioi>» 
era  was  approved.  Marcius  was  sent  again  with  some 
^diies'  into  Greece,  to  regukte  affiurs,  as  he  should 
think  most  consistent  with  the  service  rf  the  paUic  ; 
and  Atilius  into  Thesssd|(,  to  take  possession  of  La*, 
rissa,  lest^  ^pon  tlie  expiration. of  the  truce,  Pei:aeus 
should  make  himself  master  of  that  important  pboe^ 
the  capital  of  the  country.  Lenttihis  was  also  sent  to 
Thebes,  to  have  an  eye  i^on  Beotia. 

Though  the  war  with  Perseus  was  jwolyed  at 
Rome,  the  senate  gave  audience  tcr  hb  ambassadoou 
They-  repeated  the  same  things^whicithad  been  .said 
in  the  interview  with  Mazcius^ ;  aM,  endeavoured  to 
justify  their  master,  principaUy  upon  the- attempt  he 
was  alicused'oF  ha^ngmade  on  the  person  of  Eume^ 
nes.  They  were  heard  with  little  KJtyno  aueiuion  ; 
and  the  senate  ordered  thesi,  and  all  thfiijblacedootans 
at  Rome,  to  quit  the  city  immediaiely,  jraid  Italy  in 
thirty  days*  .The  consul  Licinias,  who  was  to  coat* 
mandin  Macedonia,  had  orders  to  laarch^  asjUKiD*  as 
posnble,  witih  >his  army.  The  pretor  Lucretius^  who 
had  the  command  of  the  fleet,  set  out  with  fiofely  &v^ 
gatti^s  from  Cephaloniat  and  arrived,  in  .five  days,  at 
Naples,  where  he  was  to  wait  for  the  land  forces* 
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SECTION  IL 

UQXHIBS  AHD   PS&SEVS   TAKB  TKS  VIELO,     THB   LATTBR   HAS'aI* 
71RST    COVSIDB&ABLY    THE   ADVAKTACB. 

^  TflE  coosul  Licmiu$,  after  having  offered  his  vowt 
to  the  gods  in  the  capitol,  set-out  from  Home,  covered 
with  a  coat  of  ariiis»  according  to  the  custom.    The " 
depvture  o£  the  c(Miaul9)  says  Livy,  was  always  at- 
tended with  great  solemnity,  and  an  incredible  con«» 
couTBC  of  the  people,  especiaUy  upon  an  importoi^ 
wsff,  and  against  a  powerful  enemy.  •   Besides  the 
interest  every  particufar  ncugfat  have  in  the  glory  of  the 
CQOsol,  the  cbizens  were  induced  to  thronglUxHit  him^ 
oat  of  a  curiosity  to  see  the  general,  to  whose  pru* 
dtsoe  and  ^dor  the  £ite  of  the  republic  was  ooiffided. 
Atfaousand  anxious  thoughts  presented  themselves,  at 
tfiat  ^e,  to  their  minds,  upoi»  the  events  of  the  war, 
which  are  always  [»*ecarious  and  uncertain.    They 
renunnbered  the  defeats  Vfbkti  had  happei^d  thvough 
the  bed  cooduct  and  teiberity,  and  the  victories  for 
vhicb  they  were  indebted  to  the  wisdom  and  courage 
of  their  generals.    "  What  mortal,"  said  tbey,  "  can 
bov  the  fate  of  a  consul,  at  his  departure  ;  whether 
we  shall- see  him  with  his  victorious  army,  return  in 
triaiDph  to  the  capitol,  from  whence  lie*stts  out,,  after 
haviago&red  upbis  prayers  to  die  gods,  or  whether  the 
enemy  may  iK)t  rejoice  in  bis  overthrow  ?"    The  an« 
cient  glory  of  the  Macedonians ;  that  of  Philip,  who 
had  made  himself  famous  by  bis  wars,  and  particularly 
bjf^tfaat  against  the  Ronuins,  addod  very  yiudi  tOf  the 
reputatioa  of  Perseus  ;  and,  every  body  knew,  that . 

p  A.  M.  3833;    Ant. J.  C.  Ifl. 
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from  his  succession  to  the  crown,  a  war  had  been  ex* 
pected  from  him.  Full  of  such  thoughts,  the  cittaBens 
conducted  the  consul  out  of  the  city.  C.Ciaudius,  and 
Q.  Mutius,  who  had  both  been  consuls,  did  not  tbiak  it 
below  them  to  serve  in  hb  army,  in  quality  of  military 
tribunes,  or  as  coloneb  or  brigadiers,  and  went  with 
him  ;  as  did  P.  Lbntulus,  and  the  two  Manlii  Actdini. 
The  consul  repaired  in  thejr  company  to  Brundusium, 
which  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  army  ;  and,  passing 
the  sea  with  all  his  troops,  arrived  ^t  Nympheum,  in 
the  country  of  the  ApoUonians. 

Perseus,  some  days  before,  upmi  the  return  of  hb 
ambassadors  fr<Mn  Rome,  and  their  assuring  him  that 
there  remained  no  hope  of  peace,  hekl  a  great  council* 
in  which  opinions  were  different.  Some  thought  it 
necesary  for  hingi  either  to  pay  tribute,  if  required,  or 
give  up  a  paat  of  his  domimcms,  if  ^  Romans  ioststed 
upon  it ;  in  a  word,  to  suffer  every  thing  supportable^ 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  rather  than  expose  his  person 
and  kingdom  to  the  danger  of  entire  destruction ;  that, 
if  a  part  of  hb  kingdom  was* left  him,  time  and  chance 
might  produce  favourable  conjunctures,  to  put  him  in 
a  condition,  not  only  to  recover  all  be  had  lo^  but  to 
render  him  formidable  to  those,  who,  at  present,  made 
Macedonia  tremble. 

The  greater  number  wen^  of  a  quite  different  opm* 
ion.  They  insbted,  that  by  making  cession  of  a  part, 
he  must  determine  to  lose  all  hb  kmgdom  ;  that  it 
was  neither  money  nor  lands  that  incited  the  ambition 
of  the  Rom^s,  but  universal  empire  ;  that  they  knew 
.  the  greatest  kingdoms  and  most  powerful  empires, 
vere  subject  to  frequent  revolutions  ;  that  they  had 
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immbted,  or  rather  ruined  Carthage,  without  taking 
possession  of  its  territories;   contenting  themselves 
widi  keeping  it  in  awe  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Mas- 
Hiissa  ;  that  d)ey  had  driven  Antiochus,  and  his  son, 
beyond  mount  Taurus ;  that  there  was  no  kingdom 
but  Macedonia,  to  ^ve  umbrage  to,  or  make  head 
against  the  Romans  ;  that  prudence  required  Perseus, 
whilst  he  was  still  master  of  it,  seriously  to  consider 
with  himself,  whether  by  making  the  Romans  some- 
times one  concession,  and  sometimes  another,  he  was 
resolved  to  see  himself  deprived  of  all  power,  expelled 
from  his  dominions,  and  obliged  to  ask,  as  a  favour, 
of  the  Romans,  permission  to  retire,  and  confine  him- 
self in  Samothracia^  or  some  other  island,  there  to 
pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  contempt  and  misery,  widi 
the  mortification  of  surviving  hts  glory  and  empire  ; 
or,  whether  he  would  choose  to  hazard,  in  arms,  all  the 
dangers  of  the  war,  in  defence  of  his  fortunes  and  dig- 
nity, as  became  a  man  of  courage  ;  and,  in  case  of 
being  vict<Hious,  have  the  glory  of  delivering  the  uni- 
verse from  the  Roman,  yoke.    That  it  would  be  no 
more  a  wonder  to  driv^  the  Romans,  out  of  Greece, 
than  it  nad  been  to  drive  Hannibal  out  of  Italy  ;  l)e- 
sides,  was  *it  Consistent  for  Perseiis,  after  having  bp« 
posed  his  brother,  with  all  his  efforts,  when  he  a^^mpt- 
cd  to  usurp  the  drown,  Ik  resigrf  it  meanly  to  strangers, 
who  endeavoured  to  wrest  it  out  of  his  hands  ?  That, 
in  fine,  all  the  worid  agreed,  diat  there  was  nothing 
more  inglorious  than  to  give  up  empire  without  re- 
sistance, nor  more  laudable  dian  to  have  used  all  pos- 
oblc  endeavours  to  preserve  it« 
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This  council  vas  heM  at  Pella,  die  ancient  camtal 
of  Macedonia.  "  Since  you  think  it  so  necessary,** 
said  the  king,  **  kt  us  make  war  then,  with  the  help 
of  the  gods."  He  gave  orders,  at  the  same  time,  to 
his  generals,  to  assemble  9II  their  troops  at  Citiuoit 
whither  he  went,  soon  after,  him^lf,  With  all  the  lords 
of  his  court,  and  his  regiments  of  guards,  after  having 
offered  a  sacrifice  of  an  hecatomb,  or  an  hundred  oxen, 
to  Minerva  Alcidema.  He  found  the  whole  army  as- 
sembled there.  It  amounted,  including  the  foreign 
troops,  to  thirty  nine  thousand  foot,  of  whom,  almost 
half  composed  the  phalanx,  and  four  thousand  horse. 
It  was  agreed,  that  since  the  army,  Alexander  the 
Great  ied  into  Asia,  no  king  of  Macedonia  had  com* 
manded  one  so  numerous. 

It  was  twenty  six  years  ^ce  Philip  had  made  peace 
with  the  Romans  ;  and  as,  during  all  Ihat  time,  Mac- 
edonia had  remained  lo  tranquillity,  and  without  any 
considerable  war,  there  were  in  it  great  numbers  of 
youth,  capaUe  of  bearing  arms,  who  bad  already  be* 
gun  to  exercise  and  fbrm  themselves  in  the  wars  Mac* 
edonia  had  supported  againft  the  Thracians,  their 
neighbours.  Philip,  besides,  and  Perseus  after  him, 
had  long  before  formed  the  design  of  undertaking  a 
w»rr  with  the  Romans.  Hence  it  was,  tbM,  at  the 
time  we  ^>eak  of,  every  thii%  was  ready  for  begin- 
ning it. 

Perseus,  before  he  took  the  field,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  harangue  liis  troops.  He  mounted;hi&  throne, 
therefore,  and  from  thence,  having  his  two  sons  on 
each  side  of  him,  spoke  to  them  with  great  Scnrpe.  He 
began  with  a  long  recital  of  all  the  mjuries  the  Romans 
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fagd  CQBmiitted  with  ttgeard  to  his  fetfaer^  which  had 
io^oed  him  to  resohre  to  take  i^  aims  against  them  ;. 
biKy  that  design,  a  sudden  death  bad  prevented  him 
fiom  putti^  into  e^cecuttotw  He  added,  that  pres^ 
txifif  after  die  death  of  Phffip,  the  Romans  had  sent 
aibagsadors  to  him ;  and^  at  the  same  time^  marched 
troops  into  Greece,  to  tdce  possesion  of  the  strongest 
places ;  that,  afterwards,  in  order  to  g^  time,  thejr 
lad  amused  him,  during  all  the  winter,  with  deceitful 
initmews,  and  a  pretaided  truce,  u«der  the  speckms 
pMeJcti^oegotiatmga  recoeeiliatiom  He  compared 
the  eonsul's  army,  whidi  was  actually  on  its  march,, 
with  that  of  the  Macedonians ;  which,  in  his  sense,  was 
moeb  superior  to  theother^  not  oniy  inthe  number  and 
valor  of  their  troops,  but  in  ammunition  and  provisiona 
tf  war,  kud  up  with  infinite'  cave,  during  a  great  ntmd^ 
ber  of  years.  ''It  remains,  therefore,  Macedcmiansy'^ 
aid  be,  in  concluding,  ''  only  tP  act  with  die  same 
eouiage  your  ancestors  showed,  when,  having  trk 
Qitipbed  over  all  Eiurope,  they  crossed  into  Asia,  and 
set  no  other  bounds  to  their  conquests,  than  those  of 
file  universe.  You  are  not  now  to  carry  your  arms 
to  theetctremitfes  of  the  east,  but  to  defend  yourselves 
iadiepoasessiimof  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  When* 
%  ibe  RcKoans  attacked  my  &ther,  tbey  covered  that  uiu 
JQst  war  with  the  felse  pretence  of  reestaUi^ing  the 
ttcient  liberty  of  Greece ;  the  present  they  undertake 
without  any  disguise,  to  reduce  and  oislave  Macedonia4 
Tim  haughty  peq)le  cannot  beior,  that  the  Roman  em- 
pim  duMld  have  any  king  for  its  neighbour,  nor,  that 
any  warlike  nation  should  have  arms  for  its  defence  ; 
fixvyatt  may  be  assured,  if  you  rcftise  to  make  war, 
VOL,  7.  28 
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and  win  submit  to  the  orders  c^  those  insultaQg  mts^ 
tersy  that  you  must  resolve  to  deliver  up  your  armss 
with  your  king  and  his  kingdom  to  them." 

At  these  words,  the  whole  army,  which  liad  expressed 
no  immoderate  applause  far  the  rest  of  his  discourse^ 
raised  cries  of  anger  and  indignation,  exhortii^.the 
king  to  entertain  the  best  hopes,  and  demanding  earn- 
estly to  be  led  agsunst  the  enemy* 

Perseus  then  gave  audience  tq  the  ambassadors  frcnn 
the  cities  of  Mao^onia,  who  came  to  offer  him  moneys 
and  provisions  for  the  occasions  of  the  army,  each  ac-       | 
cordmg  to  dieir  power.     The  king  thanked  tbem  in 
the  kindest  manner,  but  did  not  accept  their  offers  ;       I 
^ving,  for  his  reason,  that  the  army  was  abundantly 
provided  with  all  things  necessary.  He  only  demanded 
carriages  for  the  battering  rams,  catapultas,  and  other 
machines  of  war. 

The  two  armies  were  now  in  motimi*  That  of  the 
Macedonians,  after  some  days  march,  arrived  at  Sycu* 
lium,  a  city  situated  at  the  foot  o[  mount  Oeta  ;  ^the 
consul's  was  at  Gomj^i,  in  Thessaly,  after  haviiig  sur- 
mounted the  most  incredible  difficulties  in  way^  and 
defiles  almost  impracticable.  The  Romans  themselves 
confessed,  that,  had  the  enemy  defended  those  passes, 
they  might  easily  have  destroyed  their  whole  anny  in  ^M 
diem.  The  consul  advanced  within  three  miles  of  the 
country  called  TripoUs,  and  encamped  upon  the  bankf 
of  the  river  Peneus. 

At  the  same  time,  Eumenes  arrived  at  Chalcis,  with 
his  brodiers  Attalus  and  Atheneus ;  Philetecus,  the 
fourth,  was  left  at  Pergamus  for  the  defence  (^  the 
country.     Eumenes  and  Attalus  joined  the  consul  with 
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four  diousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse.  They 
had  lefk  Athenens,  with  two  thousand  foot,  at  Chalcis, 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  that  important  place.  The 
sffies  sent  also  other  troops,  though  in  numbers  suffi- 
deady  inconsiderable,  and  some  gallies.  Perseus,  in 
^  mean  time,  sent  out  several  detiichments  to  ravage 
the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pherae,  in  hopes, 
that  if  the  consul  should  quit  his  camp,  and  march  to 
the  aid  of  the  cities  in  his  alliance,  that  he  might  sur- 
^Hise  and  attack  him  to  advantage ;  but,  he  was  dis« 
appointed,  and  obliged  to  content  himself  with  distrib* 
xs&ag  the  booty  he  had  made  amongst  his  soldiers, 
which  was  very  considerable,  and  consisted  principally 
bcatttecrf'a]!  scots. 

The  consul  and  king  held  each  of  them  a  council,  at 
Ae  same  time,  in  order  to  resolve  in  what  manner  to 
begmthe  war.  The  king,  highly  proud  of  having 
been  suffisred  to  ravage  the  territories  of  the  Phereans 
without  opposition,  thought  it  advisable  to  go  and 
attack  die  I^omans,  in  their  camp,  without  loss  of  time. 
The  Romans  judged  righdy,  that  their  slowness  and 
delays  would  discredit  them  very  much  with  their 
allies,  and  reproached  themselves  with  not  having  de- 
fended  the  people  of  Pherae.  Whilst  they  were  con- 
^  suMag  upon  the  measures  it  was  necessary  to  take, 
Emnenes  and  Attains  being  present,  a  courier  came 
ia  ui)on  the  spur,  and  informed  them  the  enemy  were 
▼eiy  near,  with  a  numerous  army*  The  signal  was 
immediately  given  for  the  soldiers  to  stand  to  their 
mnsy  and  one  hundred  horse  detached,  with  as  many 
of  the  light  armed  foot,  to  take  a  view  of  the  enemy. 
Penseus,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  finding  himself  no 
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farther  from  the  Roman  camp  than  a  small  half  leagve, 
made  his  foot  hah,  and  advanced  with  his  horse  and 
light  armed  soldiers*  He  had  scarce  mardied  a  quar« 
ter  of  a  league,  when  he  perceired  a  body  of  the 
enemy,  against  which  he  sent  a  small  detachment  of 
horse,  supported  by  some  light  armed  troops.  As 
Ae  two  detachments  were  very  near  equal  in  number, 
and  neither  side  sent  any  fresh  troops  to  then*  aid,  the 
akirmish  ended  without  its  being  possible  to  say  whidi 
ride  was  victorious*  Perseus  marched  back  hb  troopT  . 
to  Sycurium.  ; 

The  next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  Perseus  advanced, 
with  all  his  troops,  to  the  same  place.  They  were 
fdlowed  by  chariots  laden  with  water,  for  there  was 
none  to  be  found  within  six  leagues  of  the  place ;  the 
way  was  very  dusty,  and  tfie  troops  might  have  been 
obliged  to  fight  immediately,  which  would  have  in- 
eommoded  them  exceedingly.  The  Romans  keeping 
close  in  their  camp,  and  having  withdrawn  their  ad- 
vanced guards  within  their  intrenchments,  the  king^ 
troops  returned  to  their  camp.  They  did  the  same 
several  days,  in  Ix^pes  the  Romans  would  not  fail  to 
detach  their  cavalry  to  attack  their  rear  guard  ;  and, 
when  they  had  drawn  them  on  far  enough  from  ^ir  ^ 
camp,  and  the  battle  was  begun,  that  they  might  ftce  ^ 
about.  As  the  king's  hwse  and  light  armed  foot 
were  very  much  superior  to  those  of  the  Romans,  they 
assured  themselves  it  would  be  no  difficulty  to  defisat 
them. 

The  first  design  not  succeeding,  the  king  encamp* 
cd  nearer  the  enemy,  within  little  more  than  two 
feagues  of  them.    At  break  of  day,  having  drawn  up 
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kb  ia&Btry,  in  tke  same  place  as  he  )uid  done  the  two 
precedkigdays,  about  one  thousand  paces  from  the  en- 
emy, he  advanced^  at  the  head  of  his  cavaby  and  light 
•med  foot,  towiurds  the  camp  of  the  Romans.  The 
dnatyWlHch  flew  nearer  than  usual,  and  was  raised  by  a 
greatar  number  of  troops,  gave  them  the  alarm,  and  the 
fast  who  broqght  the  news,  could  scarcefy  believe  that 
the  enemy  was  so  near ;  because,  for  several  days  be* 
fioie,  thqr  bad  not  appeared  tifl  ten  in  the  morning,  and 
t4e  SBO,  at  that  time,  was  just  rising.  But  when  it 
was  eonfirmed  by  the  cries  of  many,  who  ran  in 
\  crowds  from'  the  gates,  there  was  no  longer  any  room 
lo  doubt  it,  and  die  camp  was  in  very  great  confusion* 
All  the  olBcers  repaired  widi  the  utmost  haste  to  the 
general's  tent,  as  the  sdldiers  did  each  to  his  own. 
iThe  negHgence  of  die  consul,  so  ill  informed  in  the 
modons  iA  an  enemy,  whose  ne^iamess  to  him  ought  to 
have  kept  him  perpetually  upon  h*ts  guards  gives  us  no 
greait  idea  of  his  ability. 

Perseus  had  drawn  up  his  troops  at  less  than  five 
hundred  paces  from  the  consul's  intrenchments.  Co- 
tf%  king  of  the  Odryss  in  Thrace,  commanded  the 
left  with  die  horse  of  his  nadon ;  the  light  armed 
troops  were  distributed  in  the  intervals  of  the  front 
rank.  The  Macedonian  and  CreUn  horse  formed  the 
right  wing.  At  Ibe  extremity  of  each  wing,  the  king's 
horse  and  those  of  the  auxiliaries  were  posted.  The 
king  kept  die  centre  widi  the  horse  that  always 
attended  his  person  ;  before  whom,  were  placed  the 
Angers  and  archers,  to  about  four  hundred  in  number. 

Hie  consul  having  drawn  up  his  foot  in  battle 
array,  within  his  camp,  detached  only  hb  cavaby  an4 
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ligkt  armed  troops,  who  bad  orders  to  form  a  line  Ui 
the  front  of  his  intrenchmeots.  The  right  wing, 
which  consisted  of  all  the  Italian  horse,  was  command- 
ed by  C«  Licinius  Crasaus,  the  cooaul's  brolber ;  the 
left,  composed  of  the  horse  of  the  Grecian  allies,  bjr 
M.  Valeiius  Levinus;  both  intermiai^  with  the 
light  armed  troops.  Q.  Mucius  was  posted  in  the 
centre,  with  a  select  body,  of  horse ;  two  hwidiied 
Gallic  horse,  and  three  hundred  .of  CumeMs's  troops, 
were  drawn  up  in  his  front ;  four  hundred  ThessaUaD 
horse  were  placed  a  little  beyond  the  left  wii^,  as  a 
reserved  body.  King  Eumenes,  and  his  brother 
Attalus,  with  their  troops,  were  posted  in  the  apace 
between  the  intrenchments  and  the  rear  ranks* 

This  was  only  an  engpigemtnt  of  cavalry,  which 
was  almost  equal  on  both  sides,  and  might  amount  to 
about  four  thousand  on  each,  without  including  the 
light  armed  troops.  The  action  began  with  slings 
and  missive  weapons,  which  were  posted  in  fixxit ; 
but  that  was  oq^y  the  prelude.  The  Thracians, 
like  wild  beasts  l(Mig  shut  up,  and  thereby  the  more 
furious,  threw  themselves  first  upon  the  right  wmg 
of  the  Romans,  who,  perfectly  brave  and  intrepid, 
as  they  were,  could  not  support  so  rude  and  violent  a 
charge.  The  light  armed  foot«  whom  the  Thracians 
had  amongst  them,  beat  down  the  lances  of  the  enemy 
with  tlieir  swords,  sometimes  cutting  the  legs  of  the 
horses,  and  sometimes  wounding  them  in  their  flanks. 
Perseus,  who  attacked  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  soon 
put  the  Greeks  into  disorder ;  and,  as  they  were  vig- 
orously pursued  in  their  flight,  the  Thessalian  horse;, 


vAttdi,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  left  vdng,  formed 

ibody  of  reserve^  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  action, 

had  been  otAf  spectators  of  the  battle,  was  of  great 

service  when  that  wing  gave  way ;  for,  those  horse, 

retiring  gendy  and  in  good  order,  after  having  jj6tned 

die  auxiliary  troops  of  Eumenes,  gave  a  safe  retreat 

between  their  ranks  to  those  who  fled»  and  were  di8>« 

persed;  and,  wten  they  saw  die  enemy  was  not  warm 

ID  dieir  porsuit,  were  so  bc4d  as  to  advance  to  surtain 

add  eocoiirage  their  own  party.    As  this  body  of  horse 

inarched  in  good  order,*  and  always  kept  their  ranks, 

the  king's  cavsriry,  who  had  broke  in  the  pursuit,  did 

not  dare  to  wait  their  approach,  nor  to  come  to  blowa 

with  them. 

Hippias,  and  Leoftatus  having  learned  the  advantage 
of  the  cavalry,  that  the  king  might  not  lose  so  favour* 
aide  an  opportunity  of  completing  the  glory  of  the  day^ 
by  vigorously  pushing  the  enemy,  and  charging  them 
in  their  intraniAments,  brought  on  the  Macedonian 
phftiaox  of  their  own  accord,  and  without  orders.  It 
appeared,  indeed,  that  had  die  king  made  the  least 
efert,  he  might  have  rendered  his  victory  complete  ; 
and,  in  the  present  ardour  of  hb  troops,  and  terror,  into 
which  they  had  thrown  the  Romans,  the  latter  must 
have  been  entirely  defeated.  Whilst  he  was  deliber- 
atbg  with  hiittself,  between  hope  and  fear,  upon  what 
be  should  resolve,  Evander  of  Crete,«  in  whom  he 
reposed  gi*eat  confidence,  upon  seeing  the  phalanx 
advance,  ran  immediately  to  Perseus,  and  earnestly 
begged  of  him  not  to  abandon  himself  to  his  present 
success,  nor  engage  rashly  in  a  new  action,  that  was 

^P«n«oi  m^t  U9t  of  btm  ia  the  mtend^  ats^ninatioaof  fiufneacs. 
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not  necessaiy,  and  wherein  he  hazarded  every  Hmfgt 
He  represented  to  him,  that  if  he  contiinied  qakt,  aod 
contemed  himself  with  tiie  present  advantage^  he  woidd 
eitter  duam  honourable  conditions  of  peaoe ;  or,  if  he 
dxMild  choose  to  continue  the  war,  his  first  saceesa 
would  in&Uibhfr  determine  those,  wlio,  till  thent  had 
tenudned  neuter,  to  dechve  in  his  finrour*  The  king 
was  idreadj  inclined  to  follow  that  opinion;  wherefioiv^ 
having  praised  the  counsel  and  zeid  of  £vaiuler,  he 
caused  die  retreat  to  be  sounded  for  bb  hone,  and 
ordered  his  foot  to  return  to  die  camp* 

The  lUxnans  lost  two  thousand  of  dieir  light  armeA 
infantry,  at  least,  in  this  battle,  and  had  two  bcuidicd 
of  their  h(»*se  killed,  and  as  many  taken  prisoiers.  Or 
the  other  side,  only  twenty  of  their  caytdry,  and  fcrly 
foot  soldiers,  were  left  upon  the  place.  The  victors 
returned  into  their  camp  with  great  joy ;  especially  the 
Thracians,  who,  with  songs  of  triumph,*  carried  the 
heads  of  those  diey  had  kiHed  upon  dM^ends  of  tteir 
pikes ;  it  was  to  them  Perseus  was  principallf  indebted 
for  his  victory.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  in  pro- 
found sorrow,  kept  a  mournful  silence ;  and,  fiBed  wkh 
terror,  expected  every  moment,  that  the  enemy  wouM 
come  and  attack  them  m  their  catnp.  Eumenes  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  remove  the  camp  to  the 
-other  side  of  the  Peneus,  in  ordter  that  the  river  might 
serve  as  an  additional  fortification  for  the  troops,  till  they 
had  recovered  their  panic.  ITie  consul  was  averse  to 
taking  that  step,  which,  as  an  open  profession  of  fear, 
was  highly  dishonourable  to  himself  and  his  army  ; 
but,  however,  being  convinced  by  reason,  he  yielded  to 
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ueowi^yfMffised  with  his  tmops,by  favour  of  die  o^fat, 

tad  encamped  on  the  otho*  bank  of  the  river. 

Perseus  advanced,  the  next  day,  to  attack  the  enemy, 
aod  lo  give  tiiem  featde,  but  it  was  ditn  too  late  ;  he 
foand  their  csunp  abandoned.  When  he  saw  them 
inlrendied  on  the  odier  ade  of  the  river,  he  perceived 
Ae  enormous  error  he  had  oommitted  the  day  b^sre, 
ki  flot  pmnii^  diem  iinnediatdy,  upon  their  defeat ; 
but,  he  confessed  it  a  s^  greator  feult  to  have  contin* 
ued  quielLand  inactive^  during  the  night ;  for,  without 
patdi^  the  rest  of  hb  army  in  mc^ion,  if  he  had  only 
detH^ed  his  l^ht  arm^  troops  against  the  enemy, 
dorii^  their  confuMoa  and  disorder  in  passing  the  river, 
hemigfat,  vridiout  difficuhy,  have  cut  off  at  least  part 
of  their  army. 

We  see  here,  in  a  sensiUe  exam{de,  to  what  causes 
revcAuticms  of  states,  and  die  M  of  the  greatest  em- 
poes,  owe  their  being*  There  is  no  reader  but  must 
havehedh  smprised  at  seeing  Perseus  stop  diort  in  a 
dedshremoment,  and  let  dip  an  almost  certain  occasion 
of  defeating  his  enemy ;  it  requires  no  great  capacity, 
or  penetration,  to  distinguish  so  gross  a  fault.  But,  how 
came  it  to  pass,  that  Perseus,who  wanted  neither  judg- 
ment nor  experience,  should  be  so  much  mbtaken  ?  A 
^  Bodonissu^estedtohim,  byamanheconfidesin.  It 
is  wei^,ra^,  and  absurd  ;  but  God, who  rules  the  heart 
of  man,  and  who  wills  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia,  su&rs  no  other  notion  to  prevail  in  the 
kiBif's  breast,  and  removes  every  thought  which  might, 
and  naturally  ought  to  have  induced  him  to  take  quite 
di&rent  measures.  Nor  is  that  sufficient.  The  first 
fiudt  mi^t  have  been  easily  retrieved  by  a  little  vigilance 
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during  the  xug^  God  seems  to  have  laid  that  i»ince 
and  his  army  in  a  {»x)fcMind  sleep.  Not  one  o£  his  offi« 
cers  has  the  least  thought  of  observing  the  moticx^  of 
die  enemy  in  the  night.  We  see  nodiing  but  what  is 
natural  in  all  this  ;  but,  the  hdy  scrii«ture  teaches  us 
to  think  oth^^wbe,  and  what  was  said  of  Saul'sisQidiers 
and  officers, we  may  wdi  apply  to  this  event ;  ^^And,  no 
man  saw  it,  nor  knew  it,  nehiiei:  awaked ;  fqr^  tb(^ 
were  all  asleep,  because  a  deep  deep  fitmi  the  L(»nd9fas 
Men  upon  them."     1  Sanu  xxvi.  12.  / 

The  Romans,  indeed,  having  put  the  river  between 
diem  and  the  enemy,  saw  themselves  no  loi^et  in 
dmiger  of  being  suddenty  attacked  and  routed ;  but  the 
dieck  diey  had  lately  received,  and  the  wound  they  had 
given  die  glory  of  the  Roman  n^me,  made  tlycm  fed 
the  sharpest  affliction.  All  who  were  jm^ent  in  the 
council  of  war  assembled  by  the  consul,  laid  the  &ult 
upon  the  Etolians.  It  was  said,  that  they  were  the 
first  who  Xcxk.  the  alarm  and  fled  ;  that  the  rd^  of  the 
Gredcs  had  been  drawn  away  by  their  exaaaiple  ;  and, 
that  five^f  the  chief  of  their  nation,  were  the  fiivt  who 
took  to  flight.  The  Thessalians,  on  the  ccxHxary ,  were 
praised  for  their  valor,  and  dieir  leaders  rewarded  with 
several  marks  of  honour. 

The  spoils  taken  from  the  Romans  were  not  inconsid« 
erable.  They  amounted  to  one  thouscmd  five  hundred 
bucklers^  one  thousand  cuirasses,  mid  »mwA  greater 
number  of  helmets,  sw(M^,  and  ckrts  di  all  kinds. 
The  king  made  great  presents  of  diem  to  the  oflicers 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  most ;  and,  having 
assembled  the  army^  he  began  by  telling  them,  that 
what  had  happened  was  an  happy  presage  for  them,  and 
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Aertain  pledge  of  what  they  might  hope  for  the  future. 
fk  made  great  encomiums  upon  the  troops  vAio  had 
been  if/ the  action,  and,  in  magnificent  terms,  expatia* 
ted  upon  the  victory  over  the  Roman  horse,  in  whidi 
the  principal  force  of  their  army  consisted,  and  whidi 
they  had  before  believed  invincible  ;  and^  promised 
timsdf  from  thence,  a  more  omsiderable  success  over 
di^  bfiintry,  who  had  only  escaped  their  swords  by  a 
shameful  ffight,  during  the  night ;  but,  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  force  the  intrenchments,  in  which  their  fi^ar 
kept  them  shut  up*  The  victorious  sddiers,  who  car- 
ried the  spoils  of  the  enemies  they  (had  slain  upon  their 
dioQlders,  heard  this  discourse  with  soisible  plcasufe» 
ted  promised  themselves  every  thing  from  their  valor^ 
Edging  of  the  future  by  thie  past.  «The  foot,  on  their 
Side,  especwSfy  that  which  composed  the  Macedonian 
pbdsmx,  {nt)mpt€d  by  a  laudable  jealousy,  pretended, 
at  least  to  equa)^,  if  not  to  excel,  the  glory  of  their  com- 
pamoDs  upon  the  first  occasion.  In  a  word,  the  whpte 
am^  danand^,  with  incredible  ardour  and  passion, 
only  to  come  to  blows  with  the  enemy.  The  kiog, 
1^  having  dismissed  the  assembly,  set  forward  the 
next  <^y,  passed  the  river^  and  encamped  at  Mop- 
^mn,  an  emuience  situated  bl^tween  Ten^)e  mid  La- 

The  joy  for  the  good  success  of  so  important  a  bat* 
^  affected  Perseus,  at  first,  in  all  i^  extent.  He 
lodged  upon  himself  as  superior  to  a  people,  who  alone 
were  so,  inregcird  to  all  other  princes  and  nations. 
This  was  not  a  victory  gained  by  surpr^,  and  in  a 
Vttnoer  stolen  by  stratagem  and  address ;  but,  carried 
hjr  open  force,  and  the  valor  and  bravery  of  his  troops^. 
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and  that  in  his  own  sight,  and  under  hb  own  condtA* 
He  had  seen  the  Roman  haughtiness  give  way  before 
him,  three  times  in  one  day  ;  at  first,  in  keepirfg  close, 
out  of  fear,  in  their  camp  ;  then,  when  they  ventured 
out  of  k,  in  shamefully  betaking  themselves  to  flight ; 
and,  iasdy,  by  flying  again,  during  the  obscurity  erf*  the 
night,  and  in  finding  no  other  security,  but  by  being 
inclosed  within  their  intrendiments,  the  usual  refuge 
tii  terror  and  apprehension.  These  thoughts  wctq 
higidy  soothing,  and  capaUe  of  deceiving  a  prince, 
already  too  much  afiected  with  his  own  merit. 

But,  when  his  first  transports  were  a  litde  abated,  and 
die  inebriating  fume  of  sudden  joy  was  somewhat 
evaporated,  Perseus  came  to  himsdf ;  and,  reflectiiig 
in  cool  blood  upon  all  the  consequences  which  might 
attend  his  viclory,  he  began  to  be  in  soipe  sort  of  ter« 
ror.  The  wisest  of  the  courtiers  about  him, '  taksig 
advantage  oS  so  happy  a  disposition,  ventured  to  give 
him  the  counsel  of  which  it  made  hun  capable  ;  this 
was,  to  make  the  best  of  his  hte  succe$S)  and  conclude 
mi  honourable  peace  with  the  Romans.  They  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  the  most  cotain  mark  of  a  {Mrudent 
and  really  happy  prince,  was  not  to  rely  too  modi 
upon  the  present  favours  of  fortune,  tior  abandon  him- 
self  to  the  delusive  glitter  of  prosperity.  That,  there- 
fore, he  would  do  well  to  send  to  the  consul,  and  pro- 
pose a  renovation  of  the  treaty,  upon  the  same  condi- 
tions imposed  by  T.  Quintius,  when  victc^-ious,  upcm 
his  fedier  Phitip.  That  he  could  not  put  sm  end  to  the 
war,  more  gloriously  for  himself,  than  after  so  mono- 
raWe  a  battle  ;  nor  hope  a  more  fiivourabte  occasion  of 

'Polyb.Lcif.69. 
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coockiding  a  sure  and  lasting  peace,  than  at  a  conjuns-' 
tore,  when  the  check  the  Romans  had  received,  would 
render  them  more  tractable,  and  better  inclined  to 
gnffit  him  good  conditionis ;  that  if,  notwithstanding 
duu  check,  the  Romans,  out  of  a  pride  too  natural  to 
diem,  should  reject  a  just  and^uitaUe  accommoda- 
tion, he  would,  at  least,  have  the  consdation  of  hav- 
ing the  gods  and  men  for  witnesses  of  his  own  moder** 
ation,  and  the  haughty  tenaciousness  of  the  Romans. 

The  king  gave  in  to  these  wise  remonstrances,  to 
which  be  never  was  averse.  The  majority  of  the 
council  also  applauded  them.  Ambassad(U9  were  acs- 
eorrtingly  sent  to  the  consul,  who  gave  them  audience 
m  the  presence  of  a  numerous  assembly.  They  told 
faim  they  came  to  demand  peace  ;  that  Perseus  would 
pay  the  same  tribute  to  the  Romans  his  father  Philip 
had  ddne,  and  abandon  all  the  cities,  territories,  and 
places,  that  prince  had  abandoned. 

When  they  withdrew,  the  council  deliberated  upon 
the  answer  it  was  proper  to  make.  The  Roman  c6am 
Mncy  showed  itself,  upon  this  occasion,  in  an  extra- 
oidinary  manner.  It  was  the  custom,*  at  that  time,  to 
ex{ffess  in  adversity,  all  the  assurance  and  loftiness  of 
good  fortune,  and  to  act  with  moderation  in  prosperity. 
The  answer  was,  that  no  peace  could  be  granted  to 
Perseus,  unless  he  submitted  himself  and  his  kmgdom 
to  the  discretion  of  the  senate.  When  it  was  related 
to  the  king  and  his  friends,  they  were  strangely  sur- 
prised at  so  extraordinary,  and,  in  their  sense,  so  ill 
timed  a  pride  ;  most  of  them  believed  it  needless  to 

*  lu  tarn  mos  erat  in  adTertis  Tultum  secunde  fortunx  gerere,  mod- 
^^vunoibiieciiiWBs.    Lir, 
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talk  any  further  of  peace,  and  that  the  Romtns  would 
be  soon  reduced  to  demand  what  they  now  refused. 
Perseus  was  not  of  the  same  opinion.  He  judg^ 
rightly,  that  Rome  was  not  so  haughty,  but  from 
a  consciousness  of  superiority  ;  and,  that  reflection 
daunted  him  exceedii^ly.  He  sent  again  to  the  con- 
sul, artd  offered  a  more  considerable  trib«ite  than  had 
been  imposed  upon  Philip.  When  he  saw  the  consul 
would  retract  nothing  from  his  first  answer,  having  no 
longer  any  hopes  of  peace,  he  returned  to  his  fcn-mer 
camp  at  Sycurium,  detenmned  to  try  again  the  fortune 
of  the  war. 

Wc  may  conclude  from  the  whole  conduct  of  Per- 
seus, that  he  must  have  undertaken  this  war  widi 
great  imprudence,  and  without  having  compared  his 
strength  and  resources  with  those  of  the  Romans.  To 
believe  himself  happy,  and  aJfter  a  signal  victory  to 
demand  peace,  and  submit  to  more  oppressive  condi- 
tions, dian  his  father  Philip  had  complied  with,  till  after 
a  bloody  defeat,  seems  to  argue,  that  he  had  taken  his 
""  measures,  and  concerted  the  means  to  success  very  in» 
since,  after  a  first  action,  entirely  to  bis  advantage,  he 
begins  to  discover  all  his  weakness  and  inferiority,  and 
in  some  sort,  inclines  to  despair.  Why  then  was  he 
he  first  to  break  the  peace  ?  Why  was  he  the  agres- 
sor  ?  Why  was  he  in  such  hast^^  Was  it  to  stop  short 
at  the  first  step  ?  How  came  he  not  to  know  his  weak-r 
ness,  till  his  own  victory  showed  it  him  ?  These  are 
not  the  signs  of  a  wise  and  judfeious  prince.    * 

Tlie  news  of  the  battle  of  the  cavalry,  which  soon 
spread  in  Greece,  made  known  what  the  people  thought, 
and  discovered  in  full  light,  to  which  side  they  inclined^ 
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It  was  received  with  joy,  not  oply  by  the  partisans 
of  Macedonia,  but  even  by  most  of  those  the  Romans 
bad  obliged,  of  whom,  some  suffered  with  pain,"  their 
haughty  manners,  and  insolence  of  power. 

The  pretor  Lucretius,  at  the  $ame  time,  besieged 
the  city  of  Haliartus  in  Beotia/  After  a  long  and 
vigorous  defence,  it  was  taken  at  last  by  storm,  plun* 
dered,  and  afterwards  entu^ly  demolished^  Thebes 
soon  after  surrendered,  and  then  Lucretius  returned 
with  his  fleet. 

Perseus,  in  the  mean  time,  who  was  not  far  from 
the  camp  of  the  Romans,  gave  them  great  trouble, 
harassing  their  troops,  and  falling  upon  their  foragers, 
whenever  they  ventured  out  of  then:  camp.  He  took, 
one  day,  one  thousand  carriages,  laden  principally 
with  sheaves  pf  corn,  which  the  Romans  had  been  to 
reap,  and  made  six  hundred  prisoners.  He  afterwards 
attacked  a  small  body  of  troops,  in  theneighbourhood^ 
of  which  he  expected  to  make  himself  master,  with 
little  Of  no  difficulty  ;  but,  he  found  more  resistance 
than  he  had  imagined.  That  small  body  of  men  was 
commanded  by  a  brave  officer,  called  L.  Pompeius, 
who,  retiring  to  an  eminence,  defended  himself  there 
with  intrepid  courage,  determined  to  die  with  his 
troops,  rather  than  surrender.  He  was  upon  the  point 
of  being  borne  down  by  numbers,  when  the  consul 
arrived  to  his  assbtance,  with  a  great  detachment  of 
horse  and  light  armed  foot ;  the  legions  were  ordered 
to  follow  him.  The  s^ht  of  the  consul  gave  Pom- 
peius and  his  troops  new  courage,  who  were  eight 
hundred  men,  all  Romails.    Perseus  immediately  sent 
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§ot  his  phalanx  i  but^  the  consul  did  not  wait  its  com* 
ing  up,,  and  came  directly  to  blows.  The  Macedo- 
nians, after  having  made  a  very  vigorous  resisjtance^ 
for  some  time^  were  at  last  broke,  and  put  to  the  rout. 
Three  hundred  fooft  were  left  upon  the  place,  with 
twenQr  four  of  the  best  horse,  of  the  troop  called  the 
sacred  squadron,  of  which  the  commander  himself 
Antimachus,  was  kiUed. 

The  success  of  this  action  reanimated  the  Romans, 
and  very  much  alarmed  Perseus.  After  having  put  a 
str(»ig  garriscHi  into  Gonna,  he  marched  back  his  army 
into  Macedohia. 

The  consul,  having  reduced  Perrhebia,  af>d  taken 
Larissa,  and  some  other  cities,  dismissed  all  the  allies, 
except  the  Acheans  ;  dispersed  his  troops  in  Thes- 
saly,  where  he  left  them  in  winter  quarters  ;  and  went 
imoBeotia,  at  the  request  of  the  Thebans,  upon  whom 
the  people  of  Ctmmea  had  made  incursions. 


SECTION  III. 

MABCf  U6    JCKTERS     MACEDONIA.        PSBSEUS     TAKES     THE     ALAB.1C  ; 
BUT  AFTERWARDS  RESUMES  COURAGE. 

•  Nothing  memoraWe  passed  the  following  year. 
The  consul  Hostilius  had  sent  Ap.  Claudius  into  lily- 
ria,  with  four  thousand  foot,  to  defend  such  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  as  were  allies  of  the^Ro- 
mans  ;  and,  the  latter  had  found  means  to  add  eight 
thousand  men,  raised  among  tlie  allies,  to  his  first  body 
of  troops.    H^  encamped  at  Lychnidus,  a  city  of  the 
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tkm/Pttw.  Near  tbut  place  wu  another  city,  caDed 
Uscana,  wliicb  belonged  to  PtrseoSr  and  where  be  had 
a  great  garrison,  daedius,  upon  the  promise  wbidi 
bad  been  made  him  of  having  the  place  put  into  his 
bands,  in  hopes  ct  makit^  greatt  booty,  approached  ift 
With  almost  att  his  troops,  without  any  order,  distmst^ 
or  piecaution*  Whilst  he  thought  least  of  it,  the  gapi 
rison  made  a  forious  sally  upon  him,  put  his  whole 
army  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  a  great  way  wida 
dreadful  slaughten  Of  eleven  tfKWsand  floen,  scarce 
two  thousand  escaped  into  the  camp,  which  one  thou* 
sand  had  been  left:  to  guard.  Claudius  returned  to 
Lycfanidus  with  the  ruins  of  his  army.  The  news  of 
itas  loss  very  much  afflicted  the  senate,  and  the  more» 
because  it  had  been  occasioned  by  the  imprudence  and 
avarice  of  Claudius. 

^This  was  the  almost  universal  disease  of  the  com-* 
manders  at  that  time.  The  senate  received  varioua 
complaints  from  many  cities,  as  weD  of  Greece  as  the 
other  provinces,  against  the  Roman  officers,  who  treat* 
ed  them  with  unheard  of  rapaciousness  and  cruelty* 
They  punished  some  of  them,  redressed  the  wrongs 
dtey  had  done  the  cities,  and  dismissed  the  ambassa* 
dors,  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  their 
remonstrances  had  been  received.  Soon  alter,  to  pre- 
vent such  disorders  for  the  future,  they  passed  a  de» 
erce,  which  expressed,  that  the  cities  should  not  fur* 
oish  the  Roman  magistrates  with  any  thing  more  thsm 
what  the  senate  expressly  appointed ;  which  ordinance 
Was  publbhed  in  all  the  cities  of  Peloponnesust 
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C.  Popilius,  and  Cn*  Octavius,  who  were  charged 
with  this  commission,  went  first  to  Thebes,  where 
they  vety  much  praised  the  citizens,  and  exhorted 
them  to  continue  firm  in  their  alliance  with  the  Roman 
people.     Proceeding  afterwards  to  the  other  cities  of 
Peloponnesus,  they  boasted  every  where  of  the  lenity 
and  moderation  of  the  senate,  which  they  proved  by 
their  late  decree  in  &vour  of  the  Greeks.     They  found 
great  divisions  in  almost  all  the  cities,  especially  among 
the  Etolians,  occasioned  by  two  factions,  which  divid- 
ed them,  one  for  the  Romans,  and  the  other  for  the 
Macedonians.      The  assembly  of  Achaia  was  not 
exempt  from  these  divisions  ;    but,  the  wisdom  of 
the   persons  of  greatest  authority,  prevented    their 
consequences.     The  advice  of  Archon,  one  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  league^  was,  to  act  accord^ 
ing  to  conjunctures,  to  leave  no  room  for  calumny  to 
irritate  either  of  the  contending  powers  against  the  re« 
public ;  and#  to  avoid  the  misfortunes  into  which  those 
were  fallen,  who  had  not  sufficiently  comprehended 
the  power  of  the  Romans.     This  advice  prevailed  ; 
and,  it  was  resolvedi  that  Archon  should  be  made 
chief  magbtrate,  and  Polybius  captain  general  of  the 
horse. 

About  this  time,  AttaluS)  having  something  to  de- 
mand of  the  Achean  league,  caused  the  new  magis- 
trate to  be  sounded ;  who,  determined  in  favour  of  the 
Romans  and  their  allies,  promised  that  prince  to  sup- 
port his  suit,  with  all  his  power.  The  afiair  in  ques- 
tion was,  to  have  a  decree  reversed,  by  which  it  was 
ordained,  that  all  the  statues  of  king  Eumenes  should 
be  removed  from  the  public  places.    At  the  first 
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Gooneil  that  was  held,  the  ambassadors  of  Attalus  were 
introduced  to  the  assembly,  who  demanded,  that  in 
consideration  for  the  prince  who  sent  them,  Eumenes, 
bis  brother,  should  be  restored  to  the  honours  the  re* 
pnblic  had  formerly  decreed  him.  Archon  supported 
Ais  demand,  but  with  great  moderation.  Pdybius 
^ke  with  more  force,  enlarged  upon  the  merit  and 
services  of  Eumenes,  demonstrated  the  injustice  f)f  the 
first  decree,  and  concluded ,  that  it  was  proper  to  repeal 
it  The  whole  assembly  applauded  his  discourse,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  Eumenes  should  be  restored  to 
an  bb  honours. 

^  It  was  at  this  time  Rome  sent  Popilius  to  Antio- 
cbos  Epiphanes,  to  prevent  his  enterprises  against 
Egypt,  which  we  have  mentioned  before. 

The  Macedonian  war  gave  the  Romans  great  em- 
ployment. Qp  Marcius  Philippus,  one  of  the  two 
consuls  lately  elected,  was  charged  with  it. 

Before  he  set  out,  Perseus  had  conceived  the  design 
of  taking  the  advantage  of  the  winter  to  make  an  expe- 
SA<m  against  Illjrria,  which  was  the  only  province 
from  whence  Macedonia  had  reason  to  fear  irruptions, 
during  the  king's  being  employed  against  the  Romans. 
Tbis  expedition  succeeded  very  happily  for  him,  and 
almost  without  any  loss  on  his  side.  He  began  with 
die  siege  of  Uscana,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  it  b  not  known  how,  and  took  it, 
After  a  defence  of  some  duration.  He  afterwards  made 
himself  master  of  all  the  strong  places  in  the  country, 
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tbe  rocst  part  of  which  hsd  Roman  garriaoos  in  theaa^ 
and  took  a  great  number  crf'prisoQera. 

Perseus,  at  the  same  tiaie»  sent  ambassadors  to  Geah- 
tiusy  one  of  the  kings  of  Olyria,  to  induce  him  to  quit 
the  party  of  the  Romans,  and  come  over  to  him« 
Genttus  was  far  from  being  averse  to  it ;  but,  he  ob^ 
served,  that  having  neither  munitions  of  war,  nor 
money,  he  was  in  no  conditimi  to  declare  agsunst  the 
Romans  ;  which  was  explaining  himself  aufficiendy* 
PeriK^us,  who  was  avaricious,  did  not  undentand,  or 
rather  aflKrcted  noc  to  understand,  his  demand  ;  and, 
sent  a  second  embassy  to  him,  without  mention  of 
money,  and  received  the  sanic  answer.  Polybius  ob* 
serves,  that  this  fear  of  expenses, which  denotes  a  little, 
mean  soul,  and  entirely  dishonours  a  prince,  made 
many  of  his  enterprises  miscarry ;  and  that,  if  he 
would  have  sacrificed  certain  sums,  and  those  far  from 
considerdble,  he  might  have  engaged  several  republics 
and  princes  in  his  party.  Can  such  blindness  be  con^ 
ceived  in  a  rational  creature  !  Polybius  considers  it  as 
a  punishment  from  the  gods. 

Perseus,  having  ted  back  his  troops  into  Macedonia, 
made  them  march,  afterwards  to  Stratus,  a  very  strong 
city  of  Etolia,  above  the  gulph  of  Ambracia.  The  peo* 
pie  hdd  ^iven  him  hopes,  that  they  would  surrender  it  as 
soon  as  he  appeared  before  the  walls  ;  but,  the  Romans 
prevented  them,  and  threw  succours  into  the  place. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  consul  Marcius  left  Rome, 
and  went  to  Thcssaly,  from  whence,  without  losing 
time,  he  advanced  into  Macedonia,  fully  assured,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  attack  Perseus  in  the  heart  of  hit 
dominions. 
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'Upon  the  report  that  the  Roman  army  was  ready 
to  take^the  field,  Arcbon,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Ache* 
aDs»  to  justify  his  country  from  the  su^icions  and  bad 
reports  that  had  been  propagated  against  it,  advised 
the  Acheans  to  pass  a  decree,  by  which  it  should  be 
ordained,  that  they  should  march  an  army  into  Tbes- 
saly,  and  share  in  all  the  dangers  of  the  war  with  the 
Romans.    That  decree  being  confirmed,  orders  were 
given  to  Archon  to  raise  troops,  and  to  make  all  the 
necessary  preparations*    It  was  afterwards  resdived> 
that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  the  consul,  to  ac* 
quaint  him  with  the  resolution  of  the  republic ;  and, 
to  know  from  him  where  and  when  the  Achean  army 
dxmld  join  him.    Polybius,  our  historian,  with  some 
others,  were  charged  with  the  embassy.    They  found 
the  Romans  had  quitted  Thessaly,  and  jvere  encamped 
in  Perrhebia,  between  Azora  and  Dolichea,  greatly 
perplexed  about  the  route  it  was  necessary  to  take. 
They  followed  them  fix*  ai  favourable  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  the  ccmsul,  and  shared  with  him  all  the 
dangers  he  ran  in  entering  Macedonia. 

^  Perseus,  who  did  not  know  what  route  the  consul 
would  take,  had  posted  considerable  bodies  of  troops 
in  two  places,  by  which  it  was  probable  he  would  at« 
tempt  to  pass.  For  himself,  he  encamped  with  the 
rest  of  his  army  near  Dium,  marching  and  counter* 
inarching  without  much  design. 

Marcius,  after  long  deliberation,  resolved  to  pass 
the  forest  that  covered  part  of  the  country,  called  Oc* 
tdopha.  He  had  incredible  difficulties  to  surmount, 
the  ways  were  so  steep  and  impracticable  ;  he  there- 
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ibre  seized  an  eminence,  by  Way  of  precaution,  to 
favour  his  passage.  From  hence  the  enemy'^  camp, 
which  was  not  distant  above  a  thousand  paces,  and  all 
the  country  about  Dium  and  Phila,'  might  be  discov- 
ered ;  which  very  much  animated  the  soldiers,  who 
had  before  their  eyes  opulent  lands,  where  they  hoped 
to  enrich  themselves.  Hippias,  whom  the  king  had 
posted  to  defend  this  pass  with  a  body  of  twelve  thou* 
sand  men,  seeing  the  eminence  possessed  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Romans,  marched  to  meet  the  consul,  who 
advanced  vnth  his  whole  army,  harassed  his  troops  for 
tivo  days,  and  distressed  them  very  much  by  fre- 
quent attacks.  Marcius  was  in  great  trouble,  not 
bebg  able  either  to  advance  with  safety,  or  retreat 
without  shame,  or  even  danger.  He  had  no  otiier 
choice  to  make,  but  to  pursue  an  undertaking  with 
vigor  ;  formed,  perhaps,  with  too  much  boldness  and 
temerity,  and  which  could  not  succeed  without  a 
determined  perseverance,  often  crowned  in  the  end 
with  success.  It  is  certain,  that  if  the  consul  had  had  to 
do  with  the  ancient  kings  of  Macedonia,  in  the  narrow 
defile  where  his  troops  were  pent  up,  he  would  in- 
fallibly have  received  a  'great  blow.  But  Perseus, 
instead  of  sending  fresh  troops  to  support  Hippias,  the 
cries  oi  whose  soldiers  in  battle  he  could  hear  in  his 
camp,  and  of  going  in  person  to  attack  the  enemy, 
amused  himself  with  making  useless  excursions 
with  his  horse  into  the  country  about  Dium,  and 
by  that  neglect  gave  the  Romans  opportunity  to  ex- 
tricate  themselves  from  the  bad  affair,  in  which  they 
had  embarked. 
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It  was  not  without  infinite  pains  they  efiected  this ; 
the  horses  laden  with  the  baggage,  sinking  under  their 
loads,  on  the  declivi^ofthe  mountain,  and  falling 
down  at  almost  every  step  they  took.  The  elephants 
especially,  gave  them  great  trouble.  It  was  necessary 
to  find  some  new  means  for  their  descent  in  such 
extremely  steep  places.  Having  cleared  the  snow  on 
these  descents,  they  drove  two  beams  into  the  earth  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  way,  at  the  distance  of  somethioig 
more  than  the  breadth  of  an  elephant  from  each  other. 
Upon  those  beams  they  laid  planks  of  thirty  feet  in 
length,  and  formed  a  kind  of  bridge,  which  they  cov- 
ered with  earth.  At  the  end  of  the  first  bridge,  leav- 
ing some  interval,  they  erected  a  second,  then  a  third, 
and  so  on,  to  as  many  of  the  same  kind  as  were  necessa- 
ry. The  elephant  passed  from  the  firm  ground  to  the 
bridge,  and  before  he  came  to  the  end,  they  had  con- 
trived to  lower  the  beams  insensibly,  that  supported 
it,  and  let  him  gently  down  with  the  bridge.  He  went 
on  in  that  manner  to  the  second,  and  all  the  rest.  It 
b  not  easy  to  express  the  fatigues  they  underwent  in 
this  pass,  the  soldiers  being  often  obliged  to  roll  upon 
the  ground,  because  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
Ytcp  their  legs.  It  was  agreed,  that  with  an  handful 
of  men  the  enemy  might  have  entirely  defeated  the 
Roman  army.  At  length,  after  infinite  difficulties  and 
dangers,  it  arrived  in  a  plain,  and  found  itself  out  of 
danger. 

» As  the  consul  seemed  then  to  have  entirely  over- 
come the  greatest  difficulty  of  his  enterprise,  Pojybius 
thought  diis  a  proper  time  for  presenting  Marcius 
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with  the  decree  of  the  Acheans,  and  to  assure  him  of 
their  resolution  to  j<Hn  him  with  all  thek  fiDrces,  and  to 
share  with  him  in  all  the  labours  and  dangers  of  this 
war.  Marcius,  after  having  thanked  the  Acheans  for 
their  good  will  in  the  kindest  terms,  told  them,  tbey 
m^t  spare  themselves  the  trouble  and  expense  that 
war  would  give  them  ;  that,  he  would  dispense  with 
both  ;  and  that,  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs^  he 
had  no  occauon  for  the  aid  of  the  allies*  After  this 
discourse,  Polybius's  colleagues  returned  mto  Achaia* 

Polybius  only  continued  in  the  Roman  army,  till 
die  consul  havii^  received  advice  that  Appius,  sh** 
named  Cento,  had  demanded  of  the  Acheans  a  body 
of  five  thousand  men,  to  be  sent  him  into  Epirus, 
despatched  him  home,  with  advice,  not  to  suffer  his 
republic  to  furnish  those  troops,  or  engage  in  expenses 
entirely  unnecessary,  as  Appius  had  no  reason  to  de- 
mand that  aid.  It  is  difficult,  sajrs  the  historian,  to 
discover  the  real  motives  that  induced  Marcius  to  talk 
in  this  manner.  Was  he  for  sparing  the  Acheans,  or 
laying  a  snare  for  them  ;  or  did  he  intend  to  put  it  out 
of  Appius's  power,  to  undertake  any  thing  ? 

While  the  king  was  bathing,  he  was  informed  of  the 
enemy's  approach.  That  news  alarmed  him  terribly^ 
Uncertain  what  choice  to  make,  and  changing,  cyi:rf 
moment,  his  resolution,  he  cried  out,  and  lamented  his 
being  conquered,  without  fighting.  He  recalled  the 
two  officers,  to  whom  he  had  confided  the  defence  of 
die  passes;  sent  the  gilt  statues*  at  Dium  on  board 

*  These  were  the  sUtnes  of  Uie  horse  soldiers  killed  in  passing  the 
Onmices,  vrhich  Alexander  had  caused  to  bo  fiMide  by  Lyaippin^  maA 
to  be  set  up  in  Dium. 
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i^ileet^  kat  they  ahQuM  fall  into  the  bands  of  the 
{{om^LHs ;  gave  or^n  ths^t  his  treasurts  laid  up  at 
F^lla,  should  be  thrown  intQ  the  s^a,  and  all  his  gaU 
leys  at  Th^s^on^a  I^Ufn^.  For  himaelf,  he  retired 
toPydwu 

Tbe  consul  bad  brought  the  army  to  a  place  from 
whencfs  it  was  impossible  todisengnge  himself  without 
Ibe  enemy's  permission*  There  was  no  passing  for 
hjod,  but  by  two  forests  ;  by  the  one  he  might  pene- 
tr^t^  through  th^  valleys  of  Tempe  into  I'hessaly^ 
md  by  the  other,  beyond  Dium,  er^ter  fiirther  into 
Macedonia  ;  and  both  these  important  posts  were 
possessed  by  strong  garrisons  for  the  king.  So  that,  if 
^crseus  had  only  staid  ten  days,  without  taking  fri^hf^ 
It  hfid  be^p  impossible  for  the  Romans  to  have  entered 
Tbessaly,  by  Tempe,  and  the  consul  would  haVe  had 
no  P9SS  fw  provi9ions  to  him  ;  for  the  ways  through 
Tf  mpe  are  bordered  by  such  vast  precipices,  that  the 
eye  could  sc4rce  sustain  the  view  of  them  without 
dazzling.  Th^  king's  tTQops  guarded  this  pass  at 
finir  several  places,  of  which  the  last  was  so  narrow^, 
that  ten  men,  well  aniiedf  could  alone  have  deiroded 
^  entrancef  The  Romans,  therefore,  not  being  abte 
atber  to  receive  provisions  by  the  narrow  passes  of 
Tempe,  nor  to  get  through  them,  must  have  been 
obliged  to  reg^n  the  mountains,  from  whence  they 
came  down,  which  was  become  impracticable,  the 
enemy,  having  possessed  themselves  of  the  eminences. 
The  only  choice  they  had  left,  was  to  open  their  way 
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through  their  enemies  to  Diumm  Macedonk^  which^ 
would  have  been  no  less  difficult,  if  the  gods,  says 
Livy,  had  not  deprived  Perseus  of  prudence  and  coun- 
sel ;  for,  in  making  a  fosse  with  intrenchments  in  a 
very  narrow  defile,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Olympus,  he 
would  have  absolutely  shut  them  out,  and  stopped 
them  short ;  but,  in  the  blindness,  into  which  his 
fear  had  thrown  the  king,  he  neither  saw,  nor  did, 
any  thing  of  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  save 
himself ;  left  all  the  passes  of  hb  kingdom  open 
and  unguarded,  and  took  refuge  at  Pydna  with 
preoipitation. 

The  consul  perceived  aright,  that  he  owed  his 
safety  to  the  king^s  timidity  and  imprudence.  He 
ordered  the  pretor  Lucretius,  who  was  at  Larissa,  to 
seize  the  posts  bordering  upon  Tempe,  which  Perseus 
bad  abandoned,  to  secure  a  retreat,  in  case  of  accident ; 
and  sent  Popilius  to  take  a  view  of  the  passes  in  the 
way  to  Dium.  When  he  was  informed  that  the  ways 
were  open  and  unguarded,  he  marched  thither  in  two 
days,  and  encamped  his  army  near  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  prevent  its  being 
plundered.  Having  entered  the  city,  which  was  full 
of  magnificent  buildings,  and  well  fortified,  he  was 
exceedingly  surprised  that  the  king  had  abandcHied  it 
80  easily.  He  continued  his  march,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  several  places,  almost  without  any  re- 
sistance. But  the  farther  he  advanced,  the  less  pro- 
vbions  he  found,  and  the  more  the  dearth  increased  ; 
which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Dium.    He  was  also 

^  Quod  nisi  dii  mentem  regl  ademitient,  ipsum  in^^tis  difficultatis 
erot.    hiy. 
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reduced  to  quit  that  city,  and  retire  to  Phila,  where  the 
pretor  Lucretius  had  informed  him  he  might  find 
provisions  in  abundance.  His  quitting  Dium  sug- 
gested to  Perseus,  that  it  was  now  time  to  recover  by 
Ids  courage,  what  he  had  lost  by  his  fear.  He  repos- 
sessed  himself  therefore,  of  that  city,  and  soon  repair^^ 
ed  its  ruins.  Popilius,  on  his  side,  besieged  and  took 
Heraclea,  which  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant 
from  Phila* 

Perseus,  having  recovered  his  fright,  and  resumed 
s^t,  would  have  been  very  glad  that  his  orders  to 
durow  his  treasures,  at  Pella,  into  the  sea,  and  burn  all 
his  ships  at  Thessalonica,  had  not  been  executed. 
Andronicus,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  latter  order, 
had  delayed  obeying  it,  to  give  time  for  the  repentance 
whieb  might  soon  follow  that  command,  as,  indeed,  it 
happened.  Nicias,  less  aware,  had  thrown  all  the 
money  he  found  at  Pella  into  the  sea.  But  his  fault 
was  soon  repaired  by  divers,  who  brought  up  almost 
the  whole  money  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  To 
reward  their  services,  the  king  caused  them  all  to  be 
put  to  deadi  secretly,  as  he  did  Andronicus  and 
Nicias ;  so  much  was  he  ashamed  of  the  abject  terror 
to  which  he  had  abandoned  himself,  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  have  any  witnesses  or  traces  of  it  in  being. 

Several  expeditions  passed  on  both  sides  by  sea  and 
hnd,  which  were  neither  of  much  consequence  or 
importance. 

""  When  Pdybius  returned  from  his  embassy  into 
PetopoQDCsus,  Appius's  letter,  in  which  he  demanded 

*  P»lyb.  Leg.  Izzriii. 
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five  dioasand  men,  had  been  received  there.  Some 
timeafteri  the  council  assembled  at  Sicyon,  to  delib* 
erate  upon  that  affair,  and  gave  Polybiua  great  perplex- 
ity. Not  to  execute  the  order  he  received  from  Mar- 
cius,  had  been  an  inexcusabk  fault.  On  the  cither 
side,  it  was  dan^rous  to  refuse  the  Romans  the  troops 
dk-y  might  have  occasion  for,  of  which  the  Acheails 
were  in  no  want.  To  extricate  themselves  in  sb 
delicate  a  conjuncture,  they  had  recourse  to  die  de» 
O-ee  of  the  Roman  scnute,  that  prohibited  their  having 
any  re^rd  to  the  letters  of  the  generals,  unless  an 
order  of  the  senate  was  annexed  to  them,  which  Ap- 
pius  had  not  sent  with  his.  It  was  his  opinion^  there* 
fore,  that  before  any  thing  was  sent  to  Appius,  it  was 
necessary  to  inform  the  consul  of  his  demand,  and  to 
wait  for  his  decision  upon  it.  By  that  means  Polybius 
saved  the  Acheans  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twen^ 
thousand  crowns  9lt  least. 

^  In  the  mean  time  arrived  ambassadors  at  Rome^ 
from  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  and  also  from  the 
Rhodians,  in  favour  of  Perseus.  The  former  cx« 
pressed  themselves  very  modesdy,  declaring  that  Phk 
ttas  had  constantly  adhered  to  the  Roman  party,  and 
should  continue  to  do  so  doriag  the  war ;  but  that^ 
b  ving  promised  Persetis  to  employ  hb  gobd  offices 
fi>r  him  «iith  the  Romans,  in  order  to  obtain  a  peace, 
he  desired,  if  it  were  possible,  that  they  would  granl 
him  that  favour,  and  make  such  use  of  his  mediation 
fts  they  should  think  co«ivenient.  The  langu^e  of 
the  Rhodians  was  veiy  dUFerent.    Afiter  having  set 
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fiirth,  in  m  loftj  stylc^  the  services  they  had  done  the 
Roman  people,  and  ascribed  to  themselves  the  greatest 
4iare  in  the  victories  they  had  obtained,  and  eqjecially 
id  that  over  Antiochus,  they  added,  ^t  whilst  th6 
peaee  subsisted  between  the  Maoedonians  and  Romans^ 
Aty  had  ne^tiatcd  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Perseus  ; 
that  they  had  suspended  it  against  their  will,  and  With* 
out  any  subject  of  complaint  on  the  king's  part,  be- 
came it  bad  pleased  the  Romans  to  engage  them  on 
tkeircade;  that  for  three  years,  which  thb  war  had 
coottnoed,  they  had  suflfered  many   inconveniences 
from  it ;  that  their  trade  by  sea  being  interrupted,  the 
iriand  found  itself  in  great  straits,  from  the  reduction 
sf  its  revenues,  and  oUier  advantages  arising  from  com- 
merce ;  that  being  no  longer  able  to  support  such  con- 
siderable losses,  they  had  sent  anibasaadors  into  Mace- 
donia, to  king  Perseus,  to  inform  him  that  the  Rho- 
dtans  thought  it  necessauy  that  he  shouki  make  peace 
with  the  Romans,  and  that  they  were  also  sent  to  Rome 
to  make  the  same  declaration ;  that  if  either  of  the 
parties  refused  to  come  into  so  reasonable  a  proposal^ 
the  Rhodians  shouM  know  what  they  had  to  do. 

It  b  ea^  to  judge  in  what  manner  so  vain  and 
presumptuous  a  discourse  was  received.  Some  hiu 
torians  tell  us,  all  the  answer  that  was  given  to  it  was, 
to  order  a  decree  of  the  senate,  whereby  the  Carians 
md  Lycians  were  dedared  free,  to  be  read  in  their 
presence.  This  was  touching  them  to  the  <]uiek,  and 
mortifying  them  in  the  most  sensible  pstft ;  for  they 
pretended  to  an  authority  ov«r  both  those  people. 
Others  say,  the  senate  answered  in  few  words,  that  the 
dispo^tion  of  the  Rhodians  and  theh*  secret  intrigues 
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with  Perseus,  had  been  long  known  at  Rome  ;  that 
when  the  Roman  people  should  haVe  conquered  him, 
of  which  they  expected  advice  every  day,  they  should 
know  in  their  turn  what  diey  had  to  do,  and  should 
then  treat  their  allies,  according  to  their  respective 
merits.  They  made  the  ambassadors,  however,  the 
usual  presents. 

The  consul  Q.  Marcius's  letter  was  then  read,  io 
which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  manner  he  hadenter« 
ed  Macedonia,  after  having  suffered  incredible  difficul- 
ties in  passing  a  very  narrow  defile.  He  added,  that^ 
by  the  wise  precautions  of  the  pretor,  he  had  sufficient 
provisions  for  the  whole  winter ;  having  received  from 
the  Epirots,  twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat,  and 
ten  thousand  of  barley,  for  which  it  was  necessary  to 
pay  their  ambassadors  then  at  Rome.  That  it  was 
necessary  to  send  him  clothes  for  the  soldiers  ;  that 
he  wanted  two  hundred  horses,  especially  from  Nu- 
midia,  because  there  were  none  of  that  kind  in  die 
eountnr  where  he  was.  All  these  articles  were 
exactly  and  immediately  executed* 

After  this,  they  gave  audience  to  Onesimos,  a 
Macedonian  nobleman.  He  had  always  advised  the 
king  to  observe  the  peace  ;  and,  putting  him  in  mind 
that  his  father  Philip,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  had 
caused  his  treaty  with  the  Romans  to  be  constandy 
read  to  him  twice  every  day,  he  had  admonished  him 
to  do  as  much,  if  not  with  the  same  regularity,  at  least 
from  time  to  time.  Not  being  able  to  d'lssuade  him 
from  the  war,  he  had  begun,  by  withdrawing  himself 
fitjm  his  counsels,  under  different  pretexts,  that  he 
might  not  be  witness  to  resolutions  taken  in  them, 
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wUch  he  could  not  approve.  At  length,  seeing  him* 
aelf  become  suspected,  and  tacitly  considered  as  a 
traitor,  he  had  taken  refuge  among  the  Romans,  and 
had  been  of  great  service  to  the  consul.  Having  made 
this  relation  to  the  senate,  they  gave  him  a  very  favour- 
able reception,  and  provided  magnificently  for  his 
subsistence. 


SECTION  IV. 

BMILtVS's     CBLSBRATED     VICTORY     KEAR     THE    CITY     OP   PYIXNA. 
PERSEUS   TAKEN   PRISONERy  WITH    ALL    HIS   CHILDREN. 

*The  time  for  the  comitia,  or  assemblies,  to  elect 
consuls  at  Rome,  approaching,  all  the  world  were  anx- 
ious to  know  upon  whom  so  important  a  choice  would 
faU,  and  nothing  else  was  talked  of  in  all  ccMiversations. 
They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  consuls,  who  had 
been  employed  for  three  years  against  Perseus,  and 
had  very  ill  sustained  the  honour  of  the  Roman  name. 
They  called  to  mind  the  famous  victories  formerly  ob- 
tained against  his  father  Philip,  who  had  been  obliged 
to  sue  for  peace,  against  Antiochus,  who  was  driven 
beyond  mount  Taurus,  and  forced  to  pay  a  great  trib- 
ute ;  and,  what  was  still  more  considerable,  against 
Hannibal,  the  greatest  general  that  had  ever  appeared' 
as  their  enemy,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  whom  they 
had  reduced  to  quit  Italy,  after  a  war  of  more  than 
sixteen  years  continuance,  and  conquered  in  his  own 
country,  almost  under  the  very  walls  of  Carthage.  The 
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formidable  preparations  of  Perseus  and  some,  advwr 
tages  gained  by  bim  in  the  former  campaigns,  augp 
mented  the  apprehension  of  the  Romans.  They  plainly 
distinguished,  that  it  was  no  time  to  confer  the  com<« 
mand  of  the  armies  by  faction  or  favour ;  and,  that  it 
was  neces^ry  to  choose  a  general  for  his  msdom, 
valor,  and  experience  ;  in  a  word,  one  capable  of  pre* 
siding  in  so  importafit  a  war  as  that  now  upon  their 
hands. 

All  the  world  cast  their  eyes  upon  Paulus  Emilius. 
There  are  times  when  distingubhed  merit  unites  the 
voices  of  the  public ;  and  nothing  is  more  affecting  t^an 
such  a  judgment,  founded  upon  the  knowledge  of  a 
man's  past  services,  the  army's  opinion  of  his  capacity, 
and  the  state's  pressing  occasion  for  his  valor  and  con- 
duct. Paulus  £mirn}8  was  near  sixty  years  old  ;  but 
age,  without  impairing  his  faculties  in  the  least,  had 
rather  improved  them  with  maturity  of  wisdom  and 
judgment ;  more  necessary  in  a  genera)  than  even 
valor  and  bravery*  He  had  been  consul  tliirteen 
years  before,  and  had  acquired  the  general  esteem 
during  his  administration.  But  the  people  repaid  his 
services  with  ingratitude,  having  refused  to  raise  him 
again  to  the  same  dignity,  though  he  had  solicited  it 
with  sufficient  ardour.  For  several  years  he  had  led  a 
private  and  retired  life,  solely  employed  in  the  educa- 
tion of  hb  children,  in  which  no  father  ever  succeed- 
ed better,  nor  was  more  gloriously  rewarded  for  his  care. 
All  his  relations,  all  his  friends,  made  instances  to  him 
to  comply  with  the  people's  wishes,  in  taking  upon 
him  the  consulship  ;  but  believing  himself  no  longer 
capable   of  commanding,   he  avoided  appearing  in 


f^iri^kept  himself  at  home,  and  sbmined  honours  with 
as  much  solicitude  as  others  generally  pursue  them. 
Howcvti',  when  he  saw  the  people  assemble  every 
morning  in  crowds  before  his  door  ;  that  tfiey  sum- 
moned him  to  the  forum,  and  exclaimed  highly  against 
Ins  obstinate  refiisal  to  serve  his  country,  he  gave  in  at 
last  to  their  remonstrances,  and  appearing  among  those 
who  aspired  to  that  dignity,  he  seemed  less  to  receive 
Ac  command  of  the  army,  than  to  give  the  people  d^ 
assurance  of  an  approaching  and  complete  victory. 
The  consulship  was  conferred  upon  him  unanimously^ 
and,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  command  of  the  army- 
b  Macedonia,  decreed  to  him  in  preference  to .  his 
colleague,  though  Livy  says  it  fell  to  him  by  lot 

It  is  said,  that  the  day  he  was  elected  general  in  the 
war  against  Perseus,  at  his  return  home,  attended  by 
aDlhe  people,  who  followed  to  do  him  hoiK)ur,  he 
found  his  daughter  Tertia,  at  that  time  a  little  infant^ 
who,  on  seeing  him,  felPa  crying  bitterly.  He  em- 
braced,  and  asked  her  the  cause  of  her  tears.  Tertia, 
hugging  him  with  her  little  arms,  *'  You  do  not  know, 
then,**  said  she,  *'  that  our  Perseus  is  dead,  papa.*' 
She  spoke  of  a  little  dog  she  had  brought  up,  called 
Pciseus.  "And  at  a  very  good  time,  my  dear  child>*' 
said  Paulus  Emilius,  struck  with  the  word,  "  I  accept 
flus  omen  with  joy.*^  The  ancients  carried  their  su- 
perstition upon  this  kind  of  fortuitous  circumstances 
▼cry  high. 

'The  manner  in  which  Paulus  Emilius  prepared  for 
Ae  war  he  was  charged  with,  gave  room  to  judge  of 
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the  success  to  be  expected  from  it  He  demanded, 
first,  that  commissioners  should  be  sent  into  Mac- 
edonia to  inspect  the  army  and  fleet,  and  to  make  their 
report,  after  an  exact  inquiry,  of  the  number  of  troqps 
which  were  necessary  to  be  added,  both  by  sea  and 
land.  They  were  also  to  infDrm  themselves,  as  near 
as  possible,  of  the  number  of  the  king's  forces  ;  where 
they  and  the  Romans  actually  lay  ;  if  the  latter  were 
actually  encamped  in  the  forests,  or  had  entirely  passed 
them,  and  were  arrived  in  the  plain  ;  upon  which  of 
theaUies  they  might  rely  for  certainty  ;  which  of  them 
were  dubious  and  wavering  ;  and,  who  they  might  re- 
gard as  declared  enemies  ;  for  how  long  time  they  had 
provisions,  and  from  whence  they  might  be  supplied 
with  them,  either  by  land  or  water  ;  what  had  passed 
during  the  last  campaign,  either  in  the  army  by  land, 
or  in  the  fleet.  As  an  able  and  experienced  general^ 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  be  fully  apprized  in  all 
these  circumstances  ;  convinced  that  the  plan  of  the 
campaign,  upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  could 
not  be  formed,  nor  its  operations  concerted,  without  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  them.  The  senate  approved 
these  wise  measures  very  much,  and  appointed  com- 
missioners, with  the  approbation  of  Paulus  Emilius; 
who  set  out  two  days  after. 

During  their  absence,  audience  was  given  the 
ambassadors  from  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  king  and 
queen  of  Egypt,  who  brought  complaints  to  Rome  of 
the  unjust  enterprises  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria* 
which  have  been  before  related. 

The  commissioners  had  made  good  use  of  their 
time.    Upon  their  return,  they  reported,  that  Marcius 
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had  forced  the  passes  of  Macedonia,  to  get  entrance 
into  the  country,  but  with  more  danger  than  utility ; 
that  the  king  was  advanced  into  Pieria,  and  in  actual 
possession  of  it ;  that  the  two  camps  were  very  near 
each  other,  being  separated  only  by  the  river  Enipeus ; 
that  the  king  avoided  a  battle,  and  that  the  Roman  army 
was  neither  in  a  condition  to  oblige  him  to  fight,  nor 
to  force  his  lines  ;  that,  to  the  other  inconveniences, 
a  very  severe  winter  had  happened,  from  which  they 
could  not  but  suffer  exceedingly  in  a  mountainous 
country,  and  be  entirely  prevented  from  acting  ;  and, 
Aat  they  had  only  provisions  for  six  days  ;  that  the 
amy  of  the  Macedonians  was  supposed  to  amount  to 
thirty  thousand  men  ;  that,   if  Appius  Claudius  had 
been  sufficiently    strong    in   the   neighbourhood   of 
Lychnidus  in  Illyria,  he  might  have  acted  with  good 
el^ct  against  king  Gentius  ;  but,  that  Claudius  and 
hb  troops,  were  actually   in  great  danger,  unless  a 
considerable  Reinforcement  was  immediately  sent  him, 
or  he  ordered  directly  to  quit  the  post  he  was  in* 
That  after  having  visited  the  camp,  they  had  repaired 
to  the  fleet ;  that  they  had  been  told,  that  part  of  the 
crews  were  dead  of  diseases  ;  that  the  rest  of  the 
allies,  especially  those  of  Sicily,  were  returned  home  ; 
and,  that  the  fleet  was  entirely  in  want  of  seamea  and 
soldiers  ;  that  those  who  rema^ined  had  not  received 
their  pay,  and  had  no  clothes  ;  that  Eumenes  and  his 
fleet,  after  having  just  shown  themselves,  disappeared 
immediatety,  without  any  visible  cause  ;  and,  that  it 
seemed  his  inclinations  neither  could  nor  ought  to  be 
relied  on  ;  but  that,  as  for  his  brother  Attalus,  his 
good  will  was  not  to  be  doubted. 
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Upon  this  report  of  the  commissioners^  after  Paulo^ 
Emilias  had  given  his  opinion^  the  senate  decreed,  that 
he  should  set  forward  without  kxis  of  time  far  Macedo* 
niu^  with  the  pretor  Cn.  Octavius,  who  had  the  com* 
mand  of  the  fleet»  and  L.  Anicius,  another  pretor,  who 
was  to  succeed  Ap«  Claudius  in  his  post  near  Ljchnidus 
in  Illyria.  The  number  of  troops  each  of  them  was  to 
command,  was  regulated  in  the  followini;  manner. 

The  troops  of  which  the  army  of  Paulus  Emilios. 
consisted,  amounted  to  twenty  five  thousand  eight 
hundred  men ;  that  is»  of  two  Roman  legion9»  each 
composed  of  six  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred 
horse ;  as  many  of  the  infantry  of  the  Italian  allies,  and 
twice  the  number  of  horse.  He  had,  besides,  sis 
hundred  horse  raised  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  some 
auxiliary  troops  from  the  alKes  of  Greece  and  Asia. 
The  whole,  in. all  probability,  did  not  amount  to  thirty 
thous^md  men.  The  pretor  Anicius  had  also  two 
kgions ;  but  they  consisted  of  only  five  thousaod  foot, 
and  three  hundred  horse  each  ;  which,  with  fen  thoo- 
sand  of  the  Italian  allies,  and  eight  liundred  horse,  gcmq* 
posed  the  army  under  him  of  twenty  one  thousand  two 
hundred  men.  The  troops  that  served  on  board  the 
fleet  were  five  thousand  men.  Tticse  three  bodies 
together  made  fifty  six  thousand  two  hundred  men. 

As  the  war  which  they  were  preparing  to  make  this 
year  in  Macedonia,  seemed  of  the  last  consequence,  all 
precautions  were  taken  that  might  conduce  to  the 
success  of  it.  The  consul  and  people  had  the  choicse 
of  the  tribui>es  who  were  to  serve  iu  it,  and  each 
commanded  in  his  turn,  an  entire  legiicm.  It  waa 
decreed,  that  none  should  be  elected  iato  this  employ^- 
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neiitt  but  such  as  had  already  scryed  ;  and  Panlua 
Smttiua  was  kfi  ai  liberty  to  choose  out  of  all  the 
tribunes,  auch  as  he  approved  for  im  army.  He  had 
twelve  fw  the  tv'o  legioos* 

It  must  be  allowed  the  RoQians  acted  with  great 
wisdom  upon  this  occasion.  They  bad,  as  we  have 
aeen»  unaoimoosly  chost^n  consul  and  general,  the  perw 
80D  among  them  who  was  indisputably  the  greatest 
captain  o{  his  time.  Th^  had  resolved  that  no  oiHcera 
aboald  be  raised  to  the  post  of  tribune,  but  such  as 
were  distinguished  by  their  merit,  experience,  and 
capaciQr,  instanced  in  real  service ;  advantages  that 
are  not  always  the  effect  of  birth  or  seniority ;  to  which, 
indeed,  the  Romans  paid  little  or  no  regard.  They  did 
more ;  by  a  particular  exception^  compatible  with  re* 
publican  government,  Paulus  Emilius  was  left  at  entire 
fiberty  to  choose  such  of  tlie  tribunes  as  he  thought  fit, 
well  knowing  the  great  importance  of  a  perfect  union 
between  the  general  and  the  officers  who  serve  under 
him,  in  order  to  the  exact  and  punctual  execution  of 
the  commands  of  the  fcamer,  who  is,  in  a  manner,  the 
aool  of  the  army,  and  ought  to  direct  all  its  motions, 
which  cannot  be  done  without  the  best  understanding 
between  them,  founded  in  a  passion  for  the  public  good, 
with  which  neither  interest,  jealousy,  nor  ambition,  are 
capaUe  of  interfering. 

After  all  these  regulations  were  made,  the  consul 
Paulus  Emilius  repaired  from  the  senate  to  the  assem. 
biy  of  the  pec^ile,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  this  manner ; 
^*  You  seem  to  me,  Romans,  to  have  expressed  more 
joy  when  Macedonia  fell  to  my  lot,  than  when  I  was 
elected  ccxisul,  or  entered  upon  that  office ;  and,  to  me 
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your  joy  seemed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  hopes  you 
conceived,  that  I  should  put  an  end,  worthy  of  the 
grandeur  and  reputation  of  the  Roman  people,  to  a 
war,  which,  in  your  opinion,  has  ahneady  been  o[  too 
long  continuance.     I  Jiave  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
same  gods,'  who  have  occasioned  Macedonia  to  M 
to  my  lot,  will  also  assist  me  with  their  protection  in 
conducting   and   terminating  this  war  successfully ; 
but,  of  this  I  may  venture  to  assure  you,  that  I  shall 
do  my  utmost  not  to  ^1  short  of  your  expectations. 
The  senate  has  wisely  regulated  every  thing  necessary 
in  the  expedition  I  am  charged  with  ;  and,  as  I  am 
ordered  to  set  out  immediately,  I  shall  make  no  delay, 
and  know  that  my  colleague,  C.  Licinius,  out  of  his 
great  zeal  for  the  public  service,  will  raise  and  march 
off  the  troops  appointed  for  me,  with  as  much  ardour 
and  expedition,  as  if  they  were  for  himself.     I  shaU 
take  care  to  remit  to  you,  as  well  as  to  the  senate,  an 
exact  account  of  all  that  passes  ;  and  you  may  rely 
upon  the  certainty  and  truth  of  my  letters  ;  but  I  beg 
of  you,  as  a  great  favour,  that  you  will  not  give  credit 
to,  or  lay  any  weight  out  of  credulity,  upon  the  light 
rq>orts,  which  are  frequently  spread  abroad  without 
any  author.     I  perceive  well,  that  in  this  war,  mcx^ 
than  any  other,  whatever  resolution  people  may  form 
to  obviate  these  rumours,  they  will  not  &il  to  make 
impression,  and  inspire  I  know  not  what  discoupige- 
ment«     There  are  those,  who,  in  company,  and  even 
at  table,  command  armies,  make  dispositions,  and  pre- 
scribe all  the  operations  of  the  campaign.     They  know 

f  It  was  A  receiTed  opinion^  in  all  agei  and  nations^  that  the  divinity 
.-^inidet  6ver  chance. 
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betlerthan  we,  where  we-should  encamp^  and  what 
posts  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  seize  ;  at  what  time,  and 
by  what  defile,  we  ought  to  enter  Macedonia  ;  where 
it  b  proper  to  have  magazines  ;  from  whence,  either 
hj  sea  or  land,  we  are  to  bring  provisicms ;  when  we 
ait  to  fight  the  enemy,  and  when  lie  still.  They  not 
ooly  prescribe  what  is  best  to  do,  but  for  deviating 
ever  so  litde  from  their  pljjns,  they  make  it  a  crime  in 
thdr  consul,  and  cite  him  before  their  tribunal.  But 
knoHT,  Romans,  this  is  of  very  bad  effect  with  your 
generals.  All  have  not  the  resolution  and  constancy 
of  Fabius,  to  despise  impertinent  reports.  He  could 
choose  rather  to  suffer  the  people,  upon  such  unliappy 
rumours,  to  invade  his  authority,  than  to  ruin  affairs  in 
order  to  i^reserve  their  opinion,  and  an  empty  name# 
I  ain  &r  from  believing,  tliat  generals  stand  in  no  need 
of  advice  ;  I  |^nk,  on  the  contrary,  that  whoever 
wouldjlponduct  every  thing  alone,  upon  his  own  opin- 
ion, and  without  counsel,  shows  more  presumption 
than  prudence.  But,  some  may  ask,  how  then  shall 
we  act  reasonably  ?  In  not  suffering  any  pecsons  tQ 
obtrude  their  advice  upon  your  generals,  but  such  as 
are,  in  the  first  place,  versed  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
have  learned,  from  experience,  what  it  is  to  command ; 
and,  in  the  second,  who  are  upon  the  spot,  who  know 
the  enemy,  are  witnesses  in  person  to  all  that  passes^ 
and  sharers  with  us  in  all  dangers.  If  there  be  any 
one,  who  conceives  himself  capable  of  assisting  me  with 
his  counsels  in  the  war  you  have  charged  me  with,  let 
him  not  refuse  to  do  the  republic  that  service,  but  let 
him  go  with  me  into  Macedonia;  ships,  horses,  tents^ 
provisions,  shall  all  be  supplied  him  at  my  charge.  Biiti 
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if  he  will  not  lake  so  much  troubk,  and  prefers  ^ 
tfanquiUity  of  the  city  to  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of 
the  field,  let  him  not  take  upon  him  to  hold  the  helm 
and  continue  idle  in  the  port*  The  city  of  itself 
supplies  sufficient  matter  of  discourse  on  other  sub* 
jects ;  but,  as  for  these,  let  it  be  silent  upon  then^,and 
know,  that  we  shall  pay  no  regard  to  any  counsels,  but 
such  as  shaR  be  given  us  in4he  camp  itself. '^ 

This  discourse  of  Paulus  EmiKus,  which  abounds 
with  reason  and  good  sense,  shows  that  men  are  the 
same  in  all  ages  of  the  world*  People  have  an  incred* 
.ible  itch  for  examining,  criticising,  and  condemning 
the  conduct  of  generals,  and  do  not  observe,  that  doing 
so  is  a  manifest  contradiction  to  reason  and  justice ; 
to  reason,  for  what  can  be  more  absurd  and  ridicutous, 
d)an  to  see  persons,  without  any  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence in  war,  set  themselves  up  for  cenlors  of  the  roost 
able  generals,  and  pronounce  with  a  magi$tc4al  air 
upon  their  actions?  To  justice,  for  the  most  experien- 
ced can  make  no  certain  judgment  without  being  upon 
the  spot ;  the  least  circumstance  of  time,  place,  dis- 
position  of  the  troops,  secret  orders  nottKvulged,  being 
capable  of  making  an  absolute  change  m  the  general 
rules  of  conduct.  But  we  must  not  expect  to  see  a 
failing  reformed,  that  has  its  source  in  the  curiosity  and 
▼anhy  of  human  nature ;  and,  generals  would  do  wise- 
ly, after  the  example  of  Paulus  Emilius,  to  despise 
these  city  reports,  and  crude  opinions  of  idle  people, 
who  have  nothing  eke  to  do,  and  have  generaDy  as  HtUc 
judgment  as  business. 
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^  Paulus  Emilius,  after  having  discharged,  according 
to  custonii  the  duties  of  religion,  set  out  for  Macedo-* 
nia,  with  the  pretor  Cn.  Octavius,  to  whom  the  com- 
mand  of  the  fleet  had  been  allotted. 

Whilst  they*  were  empteyed  in  making  preparations 
for  the  war  at  Rome,  Perseus,  on  his  side,  had  not 
been  asleep.  The  fear  of  the  approaching  danger 
which  threatened  him,  having  at  length  got  the  better 
(rf  his  avarice,  he  agreed  to  give  Gentius,  king  of  Illy- 
ria,  three  hundred  talents  in  money,  that  is,  three  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns,  and  purchased  his  alliance  at 
that  prioe. 

He  sent  ambassadors  at  the  same  time  to  Rhodes, 
convinced  that  if  that  island,  very  powerful  at  that  time 
hj  sea,  should  embrace  his  party,  Rome  would  be 
very  much  embarrassed.  He  sent  deputies  also  to 
Eumenes  and  Antiochus,  two  very  potent  kings,  and 
capable  of  giving  him  great  aid.  Perseus  did  wisely 
io  having  recourse  to  these  measures,  and  in  endeav- 
ouring to  strengthen  himself  by  such  supports ;  but 
he  entered  upon  them  too  late.  He  ought  to  have  be- 
gun by  taking  those  steps,  and  to  have  made  them  the 
first  foundations  of  his  enterprise.  He  did  not  think 
of  putting  those  remote  powers  in  motion,  till  he  was 
reduced  almost  to  extremity,  and  his  affairs  next  to 
absolutely  desperate.  It  was  rather  calling  in  specta- 
tors and  associates  of  his  ruin^  than  aids  and  supports. 
The  instructions  which  he  gave  his  ambassadors,  were 
very  solid  and  persuasive,  as  we  are  about  to  see  ;  but 
he  should  have  ttiade  use  of  them  three  years  sooner, 
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and  have  waited  their  event,  before  he  embarked, 
almost  alone,  in  the  war  againat  so  powerful  a  peopte, 
with  so  many  resources  in  case  of  misfortune. 

The  ambassad(^s  had  the  same  instructions  for 
both  those  kings.  They  represented'to  them,  that 
there  was  a  natural  enmity  between  republics  and 
monarchies  ;  that  the  Roman  people  attacked  the 
kings  one  after  another,  and  what  added  extremely  to 
the  indignity,  that  they  employed  the  forces  of  the 
kings  themselves  to  ruin  them,  one  after  another  * 
that  they  had  crushed  his  father  by  the  assistance  of 
Attalus ;  that  by  the  aid  of  £umene8,  and  in  some 
measure,  by  that  of  his  father  Philip,  Antiocbus  had 
been  subjected,  and  that  at  present  they  had  armed 
Eumenes  and  Prusias  against  himself;  that  after  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia  should  be  destroyed,  Asia 
would  b^  the  next  to  experience  the  same  fate,  of 
which  they  had  already  usurped  a  part,  under  the 
specious  colour  of  reestablishing  the  cities  in  their 
ancient  liberty  ;  and  that  Syria's  turn  would  soon 
follow  ;  that  they  had  already  began  to  prefer  IVusias 
to  Gumenes  by  particular  distinctions  of  honour,  and 
had  deprived  Antiochus  of  the  fruits  of  his  victories  in 
Egypt.  Perseus  requested  of  them,  either  to  incline 
the  Romans  to  give  Macedonia  peace,  or,  if  they  per- 
severed in  the  unjust  ^dgn  of  continuing  the  war,  to 
regard  them  as  the  common  enemy  of  all  kings«  The 
ambassadors  treated  with  Antiochus  openly,  and  with- 
out any  reserve*  » 

In  regard  to  Eumenes,  they  covered  their  voyage 
with  the  pretext  of  ransoming  prisoners,  and  treated 
9n1y  in  secret  upon  the  real  cause  of  it.  *  There  had 
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passed  alrea^  several  conferences,  at  difierent  times 
and  pbceSt  upon  the  same  subject,  which  had  begun 
to  render  that  prince  very:  much  suspected  by  the 
Romans.  It  was  not  because  Eumenes  desired  at 
IxMtom,  that  Perseus  should  be  victorious  against  the 
Ramans ;  the  enormous  power  he  would  then  have 
bad,  would  have  given  him  umbrage,  and  highly 
alarmed  his  jealousy  ;  neitfier  was  he  more  wiiliag  to 
declare  openly  against,  or  to  make  war  upon  him. 
But,  in  hopes  to  see  the  two  parties  equally  inclined 
to  peace;  Perseus,  from  his  fear  of  the  misfortunes 
wUcfa  mi|^t  beial  him ;  the  Romans,  from  being  weary 
of  a  war,  spun  out  to  too  great  a  length ;  he  desired  to 
become  the  mediator  of  a  peace  between  them,  and  to  ' 
loake  Pd:^eus  purchase  hb  mediation,  or  at  least  his 
inaction  and  neutrality  at  a  high  price.  That  was 
abeadj  agreed  upon,  and  was  fifteen  hundred  talents^ 
one  milKon  five  hundred  thousand  crowns.  The  only 
difference  that  remamed,  was  in  settling  the  time  for 
die  payment  oi  that  sum.  Perseus  was  for  waiting  till 
the  service  took  effect,  and  in  the  mean  time  offered  to 
d^osit  the  money  in  Samothrada.  Eumenes  did*  not  ^ 
believe  himself  secure  in  that,  because  Samotbracia 
depended  on  Perseus,  and  therefore  he  insisted  upon 
immediate  payment  of  part  of  the  money.  This  broke 
op  the  treaQr« 

He&iled  likemse  in  another  negotiation,  which 
might  have  been  no  less  in  his  favour.  He  had  cans* 
ed  a  body  of  Gauls  to  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Danube,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  h(u-se,  and  as 
many  foot,  and  had  agreed  to  give  ten  pieces  of  gold 
to  each  horseman,  five  to  the  Infantry,  and  one  thou^ 
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sand  to  their  captains.  I  have  dxerved  above,  ^t 
these  Gaols  had  taken  the  name  of  Bastarnse.  When 
he  received  advice  that  they  were  arrived  upon  the 
frontiers  of  his  dominions,  he  went  to  meet  them  wMi 
half  his  troops,  and  gave  orders,  that  in  the  towns  and 
villages,  through  which  they  were  to  pass,  great  quan- 
tities of  com,  wine,  and  cattle,  should  be  provided 
for  them  ;  he  had  presents  for  their  principal  officers, 
of  horses,  arms,  and  habits ;  to  these  he  added  some 
money,  which  was  to  be  distributed  amongst  a  smaH 
number;  he  imagined  to  gain  the  multitude  by  this 
bait.  The  king  halted  near  the  river  Axius,  where 
he  encamped  with  his  troop's.  He  deputed  Antigonus, 
one  of  the  Macedonian  lords,  to  the^Grauls,  who  were 
about  thirty  leagues  distant  from  him.  Antigonus  was 
astonished  when  he  saw  men  of  prodigious  stature, 
skilfal  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  body,  and  in  handling 
their  arms,  and  haughty  and  audacious  in  their  lan- 
guage, which  abounded  with  menaces  and  bravadoes. 
He  set  off,  in  the  best  terms,  the  orders  his  master  had 
given  for  their  good  reception  wherever  they  passed, 
and*  the  presents  lie  had  prepared  for  them ;  after 
which  he  invited  them  to  advance  to  a  certain  place 
he  mentioned,  and  to  send  their  principal  officers  to 
the  king.  The  Gauls  were  not  a  people  to  be  paid 
with  words.  Clondicus,  the  general  and  king  of 
these  strangers,  came  directly  to  the  point,  and  asked 
whether  he  had  brought  the  sum  agreed  on.  As  no 
answer  was  given  to  that  question,  **  Go,**  said  he, 
**  and  let  your  prince  know,  that  till  he  sends  the 
hostages  and  sums  agreed  on,  the  Gauls  will  not  stir 
from  hence.**    The  king,  upon  the  return   of  his 
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dq)Ut]ry  assembled  his  counciK  He  fofraav  what  they 
woold  advise  ;  but  as  he  was  a  much  better  guardian 
of  bn  money  than  of  his  kingdom,  to  disguise  his 
avarice,  he  enlarged  a  great  deal  upon  the  perfidy  and 
feiDcity  of  the  Gauls ;  adding,  that  it  would  be  danger** 
oas  to  give  such  numbers  of  them  entrance  into  Mace* 
donia,  from  which  every  thing  was  to  be  feared,  and  that 
five  thousand  horse  would  suffice  for  him.  Every  body 
perceived  that  his  sole  apprehension  was  for  his  money } 
but  no  body  dared  to  contradict  him,  Antigonusretum^ 
ed  tothe  Oaulfi,  and  told  them  his  master  had  occasion 
fyr  no  more  than  five  thousand  horse ;  upon  which  they 
raised  an  universal  cry  and  murmur  agsunst  Perseus, 
who  bad  made  them  come  so  far  to  insult  them  so 
grossly*  Clondicus  having  asked  Antigonus  again^ 
whaler  he  had  brought  the.  money  for  the  five  thou«- 
sand  horse  ;  as  the  deputy  sought  evasions,  and  gave 
no  direct  answers,  the  Gauls  grew  furious,  and  were 
jiffit  going  to  cut  him  in  pieces,  as  he  violently  appre* 
bended.  However,  they  had  a  regard  tti  his  quality 
of  deputy,  and  dismissed  him  without  any  ill  treat- 
ment to  his  person.  The  Gauls  marched  away  inmie* 
dtaiely,  resumed  their  route  to  the  Danube,  and  plun- 
dered Thrace  in  their  way  home. 

Perseus,  with  so  considerable  a  reinforcement, 
mig^  have  given  the  Romans  ^at  trouble.  He 
could  have  detached  those  Gauls  into  Thessaly,  where 
they  might  have  plundered  the  country,  and  taken  the 
strongest  places.  By  that  means,  remaining  quiet 
about  the  river  Enipeus,  he  might  have  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  the  Romans,  either  to  have  penetrated 
into  Macedonia,  of  which  he  might  have  barred  the 
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entrance  widi  his  troops,  or  to  have  subsisted  any 
longer  in  the  country,  because  they  could  have 
brought  no  provisicms  as  bef(une  from  Thessidy ,  which 
would  have  been  entirely  laid  waste.  The  avarice,  by 
which  he  wat^  governed,  prevented  las  makii^any  use 
of  so  great  an  advantage. 

The  same  vice  made  him  lose  aiK>ther  of  the  same 
nature.  Urged  by  the  condition  of  his  aflSnrs,  and  the 
extreme  danger  that  threatened  him,  he  had  at  length 
consented  to  give  Gentius  die  three  hundred  talents 
he  had  demanded  above  a  year,  for  raising  titx^ps,  and 
itting  out  a  fleet.  Fantauchus  had  negotiated  this 
treaty  fbr  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  had  begun  by 
payhig  the  king  of  lUyria,  ten  talents,  ten  thousand 
cro^ms,  in  part  of  the  sum  promised  him.  Gentius 
despatched  his  ambassadors,  and  with  diem  persocm  be 
could  confide  in,  to  receive  the  mcsiey.  He  directed 
diem  also,  when  all  should  be  amcluded,  to  join  Per- 
aeus's  ambassadors,  and  to  go  with  them  to  Rhodes,  in 
order  to  bring  that  republic  into  an  idfiance  with  them. 
Fantauchus  had  represented  to  him,  that  if  the  Rhodi- 
ans  came  into,  it,  Rome  would  not  be  able  to  make 
head  against  the  three  powers  united.  Ferseus  re- 
ceived those  ambassadors  with  zXL  possible  marics  of 
distinction.  After  the  exchange  of  hostages,  and  the 
taking  of  oaths  on  both  sides,  it  only  remained  to 
deliver  the  three  hundred  talents.  The  ambassadors 
and  agents  of  die  Ulyrian  repaired  to  Flella,  where  the 
money  was  tdd  down  to  them,  and  put  into  chests, 
under  the  seal  of  the  ambassadors,  to  be  conveyed  into 
niyria.  Ferseus  had  given  defers  underhand  to  the 
persons  charged  with  this  convoy,  to  match  slowty, 
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and  by  small  jounues,  and  when  they  arrived  upon  the 
froDtiers  of  Macedonia,  to  stop  for  his  further  (Hxkrs* 
Dwiog  all  this  time,  Pantauciuis,  who  had  remained 
at  the  court  of  lUyria,  made  pressing  instances  to  the 
king,  to  declare  against  the  Romans  by  some  act  of 
hostility.  In  the  mean  while  arrived  ambassadors 
from  the  Romans,  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  Gen- 
tins.  He  had  ahready  received  ten  talents  by  way  of 
earnest,  and  advice  that  the  whole  sum  was  upon  the 
road  Upon  the  repeated  soUc^ations  of  Pantauduis^ 
in  violation  of  all  rights  human  and  divine,  he  caused 
the  two  ambassadors  to  be  imfnsoned^  under  pretence 
that  they  were  spies.  As  30on  as  Perseus  had  receiv- 
ed thb  news,  believing  him  sufficiently  and  irretrieva- 
bly engaged  against  the  Romans  by  so  glaring  an  act, 
berecalled  those  who  carried  the  three  hundred  talents ; 
GOQgntfulating  himself  in  secret  upon  the  good  success 
of  hjfe  perfidy,  and  his  great  dexterity  in  saving  hia 
monejr.  But  he  did  not  see  that  he  only  kept  it  in  re- 
serve for  the  victor ;  whereas  be  ought  to  have  employ- 
ed it  in  defending  himself  against  him,  and  to  conquer 
him,  according  to  the  maximrof  Philip  and  his  son  Alex- 
ander, the  most  illustrious  of  hb  predecessOTS,  who 
used  to  say,  ^^  that  victory  should  be  purchased  with 
money,  and  xxot  money,  saved  at  the  expense  of  vic- 
tory." 

The  ambassadors  of  Perseus  and  Gentius  met  with 
a  favourable  reception  at  Rhodes.  A  decree  was 
imparted  to  them,  by  which  the  republic  had  resolved 
ta  employ  aU  their  credit  and  power  to  oblige  the  tw6 
parties  to  mak^  peace,  and  to  declare  war  against  tha^ 
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v^hich  should  refuse  to  accept  proposals  for  an  accoiti'* 
modation. 

The  Roman  generals  had  each  of  them  repsured-to 
their  posts  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  ;  the  consul 
to  Macedonia,  Octavius  to  Orea,  with  the  fleets  and 
Anicius  into  Illyria. 

The  success  of  the  last  was  as  rapid  as  fortunate. 
He  was  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Gentius,  and  put 
an  end  to  it  before  it  was  known  at  Rome  that  it  was 
begun.  Its  duration  was  only  of  thirty  days.  Having 
treated  Scorda,  the  capital  of  the  country,  which  had 
surrendered  to  Mm,  with  great  moderation,  the  other 
cities  soon  followed  its  example.  Gentius  himself 
was  reduced  to  come  and  throw  himself  at  Anicius's 
feet  to  implore  his  mercy ;  confessing  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  his  fault,  or  rather  folly,  in  having  abandoned 
the  party  of  the  Romans.  The  pretor  treated  him  with 
humanity.  His  first  care  was  to  take  the  two  aft^bas^ 
sadors  out  of  prison.  He  sent  one  of  them,  named 
Perpenna,  to  Rome,  to  carry  the  news  of  his  victory, 
and  some  days  after  caused  Gentius  to  be  conducted 
thither,  with  his  wife,  children,  brother,  and  the  prin- 
cipal  lords  of  the  cotmtry.  The  sight  of  such  illus- 
trious prisoners,  very  much  augmented  the  people's 
joy.  Public  thanksgivings  were  made  to  the  gods, 
and  the  temples  crowded  with  a  vast  concourse  of 
persons  of  all  sexes  and  ages. 

When  Paulus  Emilius  approached  the  enemy,  he 
found  Perseus  encamped  near  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  Olympus,  in  places  which  seemed  inac- 
cessible, ^e  had  the  Enipeus  in  front,  wholse  banks 
were  very  high ;  and  on  the  side  whefe  he  lay,  he  had 
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AxrcHHi  ttp  good  jntrenphmepts,  with  tpwers  from 
ipoce  to  space,  on  which  were  placed  I>alists9|  9xA 
other  machines  for  discharging  darts  and  ston^  Mppil 
the  enemy,  if  they  ventiired  to  approach.  Pprsciw 
had  fcvtified  himself  u»  suph  a  manqer,  w  made  him 
bdieve  himself  entirely  secure,  and  gave  him  hopes  to 
weaken,  and  at  kst  repulse,  Paiili|s  Emilius  by  kDgth 
of  ttme,  and  the  difficulties  he  would  find  to  subsist  his 
tro(^,  and  maintain  his  grouqd,  in  |i  coiw^  alre94y 
^teo  up  by  the  enemy. 

He  did  not  know  what  kind  of  adversary  he  hfid  t9 
cope  with*  Paulua  Emilius  employed  his  thou|[hft 
solely  in  preparing  every  thing  for  action,  and  was 
continually  meditating  expedients  and  measures  fyf 
cxecQtiiig  some  enterprise  with  success.  He  began 
bf  establishing  an  exact  and  severe  discipline  ii>  his 
army,  which  he  found  corrupted  by  the  license  wherein 
it  had  been  suffered  to  live.  He  reformed  severajl 
things,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  arms  of  die  troops 
as  the  duty  of  sentinels.  It  had  been  iS  foustopft 
amongst  the  soldiers  to  criticise  upon  their  g^ie^,  to 
examine  all  his  actions  among  themsdves,  to  prescribic 
liis  conduct,  and  to  explain  upoil  what  fte  should  Of 
should  not  do.  He  spoke  to  them  with  resolution  and 
dignity.  He  gave  them  to  understand,  that  such  dis- 
courses did  not  become  a  soldier ;  that  he  OUfi^t  t? 
make  only  three  things  his  business  ;  the  care  of  l^s 
body,  in  order  to  render  it  robust  and  acjt^e  ;  lihat  of 
his  anus,  to  keep  them  alurays  clejau  )md  pn  good  copp^ 
dition ;    and  of  his  proviiuops,'  thiat  he  luigbt  kP 
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always  in  a  readiness  to  march  upon  the  first  notice ; 
that,  for  the  rest,  he  ought  to  rely  upon  the  goodness  of 
the  immortal  gods,  and  the  vigflance  of  his  general ; 
that,  for  hhnself,  he  should  omit  nothing  that  might  be 
necessary  to  give  them  occlfcon  to  evidence  their 
valor,  and  that  they  had  only  to  take  care  to  do  their 
duty  well  when  the  signal  was  given  them. 

It  is  incredible  how  much  they  were  animated  by 
this  discourse.  The  old  soldiers  declared  that  they  had 
never  known  their  duty  aright  till  that  day^  A  surprise 
ing  change  was  immediately  observed  in  the  camp. 
No  body  was  idle  in  it.  The  soldiers  were  seen  sharpen- 
ing their  swords,  polishing  their  helmets,  cuirasses,  and 
shields ;  practising  an  active  motion  under  their  arms ; 
whiriing  then*  javelins,  and  brandishing  their  naked 
swords ;  in  short,  forming  and  inuring  tijiemselves  in 
all  military  exercises ;  so  that  it  was  easy  to  forscc,  that 
upon  the  first  opportunity  they  should  have  of  coming 
to  blows  with  the  enemy,  they  were  determined  to  con- 
quer or  die* 

The  camp  was  situated  very  commodiously,  but 
wanted  water,  which  was  a  great  inconvenience  to  die 
army.  Paulus  Emilius  whose  thoughts  extended  to 
every  thing,  seeing  mount  Olympus  before  him  very 
high,  and  covered  all  over  with  trees  extremely  green 
and  flourishing*  judged,  from  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
those  trees,  that  there  must  be  springs  of  water  in  the 
caverns  of  the  mountain,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered 
openings  to  be  made  at  the  foot  cS  it,  and  pits  to  be  dug 
in  the  sand.    The  sur&ce  ^  was  scarce  broke  up,  when 

M  Vix  dedocU  tmninft  iraiit  erat,  eiiai  Mstarigenet  tarbtd«  prino  H 
tenues  emicarey  dein  liquidam  mulUiiK{ae  fundere  aquanny  velut  deom 
dofio*  ccepenint,  AUquantam  ea  qiipque  s«i  dnci  fkoue  ft  MctoriMi^t 
f^od  militet  ad^ecit.    LW.  ^ 


wptmgi  df  water  were  seen  to  run,  muddy  at  firsts 

and  in  small  quantities^  but  in  a  little  while  reiy  clear^ 

and  in  great  abundance.    This  event  though  natural^ 

was  looked  upon  by  the  scddiers  as  a  singular  favour  of 

the  godsi  who  had  taken  Paulus  Emilius  under  their 

protection^  and  made  him  more  beloved  and  respected 

by  them  than  before* 

When  Perseus  saw  what  passed  in  the  Romi^i  camp, 

die  ardour  of  the  soldiers,  their  active  behaviour,  and 

the  various  exercises  by  which  they  prepared  them-^ 

selves  for  combat^  he  began  to  be  greatly  disquieted^ 

and  perceived  plainly,  that  he  had  no  longer  to  deal 

with  a  Licinius,  an  Hostiliusi  or  a  Marcius ;  and  that 

the  Roman  army  was  entirely  altered  with  the  general. 

He  redoubled  his  attention  and  application  on  his  ^e^ 

aoimated  his  soldiers,  employed  himsdf  in  forming 

tbem  by  diflEbrent  exercises,  added  new  works  to  the 

old,  and  used  all  means  to  put  his  camp  out  of  danger 

of  insults 
In  the  mean  time  came  the  news  of  the  victory  in 

niyria,  and  of  the  taking  of  the  king  with  all  his  family. 

This  caused  incredible  joy  in  the  Roman  army,  and 

txcited  among  the  soldiers  an  inexpressible  ardour  to 

signalize  themselves  also  on  their  side ;   for  it  is  com<» 

BOD,  when  two  armies  act  in  different  parts,  for  the  onQ 

to  be  unwilling  to  give  place  to  the  other,  either  ii| 

vabr  or  glory*    Perseus  endeavoured  at  first  to  sup# 

press  ttus  news;    but  his  care  to  dissemble  it,  onlf 

served  to  make  it  more  public  and  certain.    The  alamv 

was  general  amongst  hb  troops,  who  apprehended  the^- 

samefiit^ 

At  this  time  arrived  the  Rhodian  ambassadors*  wha 

i»me  tomaketfae  wneproposab  to  the  armjr  in  rtgud 
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t6  "ptacCf  that  at  Rbme  imd  ao  highly  offimded  Ae 
setiiitt.  It  isea^y  td  jadge  in  what  maimer  ther  were 
received  iti  thi  c*mp*  Some^  in  the  height  of  tbeir 
togcr,  weft  ft*  having  them  dismissed  with  insolL 
The  consul  thought  Ae  best  way  to  express  his  coo. 
tempt  for  them,  was  to  reply  coWiy,  that  he  would  give 
them  an  answer  in  fifteen  days. 

To  show  how  little  he  made  of  the  pacific  mediatioa 
Of  the  Rtri^diaiis,  be  Assembled  ttts  council  to  ddibenrto 
upon  Ae  means  of  entering  upon  action.  It  b  pro^* 
bable  that  the  Roman  array,  nHiich  the  yearbefoce  had 
penetrated  into  Macedonia,  had  quitted  it  and  returned 
into  Tfaessaty ;  perhaps  upon  account  of  proviuons ;  fiir, 
at  pftsent,  they  consulted  upon  measures  for  opening 
%  passs^  into  Macedonia.  Some,  and  those  the  dd« 
tst  oScel3,  were  for  attempting  to  force  the  enemy's 
Inti^chments  upon  the  banks  of  the  Enipeus.  They 
observed,  that  the  Macedonians,  who  the  year  before 
had  been  driven  from  higher  and  better  fortified  places, 
could  not  sustain  the  charge  of  the  Roman  l^ions. 
Others  Were  of  opinion  that  Octa\ius  \^th  the  fleet, 
should  go  to  Tbessalonica,  and  attack  the  sea  coasts, 
in  order  to  oblige  the  king,  by  that  diversion,  to  de* 
^  tach  part  of  hb  troc^s  from  the  Enipeus,  for  the  de- 
fence of  t^  country,  and  thereby  leave  the  passage 
Open.  It  is  highly  important  for  an  able  and  experi- 
enced general  to  have  it  in  hb  power  to  choose  what 
toea^res  he  pleases.  Pautus  Emilias  had  quite  dif* 
iefent  views.  He  saw  that  the  Enipeus,  as  well  from 
hs  natural  situation,  as  tiie  fortifications  which  had 
been  added  to  it,  was  inaccessible.  He  knew  besides^ 
Without  mentioning  the  machines  dbposed  onaU  sides^ 
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dM  the  enemy's  troops  were  much  more  expert  than 
bis  own  in  discharging  javelins  and  darts.  To  under* 
take  die  forcing  of  such  impenetrable  fines  as  those 
ymvty  had  been  to  expose  his  troops  to  inevitaUe 
daoghter ;  and  a  good  general  spares  the  Uood  of  hia 
ioldiars,  because  he  looks  upon  himself  as  their  father, 
and  bcfieres  it  his  duQr  to  preserve  them  as  his  chil- 
dmu  He  l^pt  qukt  therefinre,  for  some  days,  with- 
out makii^  the  Mast  motion.  Plutarch  says,  that  it 
wm  believed  thete  never  was  an  example  of  two  ar* 
iniea  so  numerous,  diat  lay  so  long  in  the  presence  of 
each  other,  in  such  profound  peace,  and  so  perfect  a 
tmiqiiiiity.  In  any  other  times  the  soldiers  would 
have  murmured  out  of  ardour  and  impatience ;  but 
Bnikis  Emitius  had  taught  them  to  acquiese  in  the 
eonduct  of  their  leader. 

At  kngth,  after  diUgent  inquiiy,  and  using  all  niean^ 
Ibr  infimnalvm,  he  was  told  by  two  Perrfaebian  mer« 
dwnts,  wiiose  {midence  and  fidelity  he  had  experien« 
€cd,  that  diere  wasa  way  through  Perrhebia,  which  led 
to  Pjrduum,  a  town  situated  upon  the  brow  of  mouitf 
Ofympus  ;*  that  this  way  was  not  of  difficult  acces% 
IkA  was  well  guarded.  Perseus  had  sent  thither  a  de- 
tadnaoit  of  five  thousand  men.  Ik  ccmceived,  thait 
in  cawsing  diis  post,  to  be  attacked  in  the  night,  andal 
viiawares,  by  good  troq^s,  the  enemy  might  be  bea0 
out,  and  he  take  possession  of  it.  It  was  necessary^ 
Aerefiire,  to  amuse  the  enemy,  and  to  conceal  hb  real 
design.  He  sent  for  the  pretor  Octavius,  and  having 
opened  himself  to  him,  he  ordered  him  to  go  with  his 

^The  peipiendictiUr  height  of  the  moiiiitain  Olympui,  where  P)lhium 
'WtB  titokedy-wtft  upwards  often  ttadia,  or  half  a  league. 
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fleet  to  Heraclea,  and  to  take  ten  days  provkions  witli 
him  for  one  thousand  naen,  in  order  to  make  Perseus 
believe  that  he  was  goii^  to  ravage  the  sea  coasts.  At 
Ae  same  time  he  made  his  son  Fabius  Maximus,  thea 
very  young,  with  Scipio  Nasica,  the  son  in  law  of 
Scipio  Afincanus,  set  out ;  he  gave  them  a  detachment 
of  five  thousand  chosen  troops,  and  ordered  them  to 
march  by  the  seaside  towards  Heraclea,  as  if  they  were 
fo  embark  there,  acc(»^ng  to  what  had  been  [Ht>posed 
in  the  council.  When  they  arrived  there,  the  preCor 
tdd  them  the  consul's  cutlers.  As  soon  as  it  was  night, 
quitting  their  rout  by  the  sea  coast,  they  advanced,  with* 
out  halting,  towards  Pjrtlnum,  over  the  mountains  and 
rocks,  conducted  by  the  two  Ferrhebian  guides^  It 
had  been  concluded  that  ibcy  should  arrive  there  the 
diird  day,  before  it  was  light. 

In  the  mean  time  Paulus  Emilius,  to  amuse  the  ene- 
my, and  prevent  hb  having  any  other  thoughts,  the  ooct 
day  in)  the  morning,  detached  his  light  annedtroops, 
as  if  he  intended  to  attack  the  Macedooians.  They 
came  toa  slight  engagement  in  the  course  of  the  river 
llself,  which  was  then  very  low.  The  banks  on  each 
side,  fix>m  the  top  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  had  ade* 
tXxvity  of  three  hundred  paces,  and  the  stream  was  one 
thousand  pacestHToad.  The  action  passed  in  the  sight  i^ 
die  king  and  consul,  who  were  each  with  his  troops  in  the 
front  of  their  camps.  The  consul  caused  die  retreat  to 
be  sounded  towards  noon.  The  loss  was  almost  equal 
on  both  sides.  The  next  day  the  battle  was  renewed  m 
the  same  manner,  and  almost  at  the  same  hour  ;  but  it 
was  warmer,  and  continued  longer.  The  Romans  had 
not  only  those  upon  their  hands  with  whom.th^  fought ; 
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the  enemy,  firom  the  tops  of  the  towers  upon  the  banks, 
poured  clouds  of  darts  and  stones  upon  them.  The 
consul  lost  abundance  more  of  his  people  this  day,  and 
made  tfaem  retire  late.  The  third  day  Paulus  Emilius 
lay  still,  and  seemed  to  design  to  attempt  a  passage 
near  the  sea.  Perseus  did  not  suspect  in  the  least  the 
danger  that  direatened  him. 

Scipio  arrived  in  the  night  of  the  third  day  near  Py « 
thium.  His  troops  were  very  much  fiitigued,  for 
which  reason  he  made  them  rest  themselves  the  remin- 
der of  the  night  Perseus  in  the  mean  time  was  very 
quiet ;  but,  on  a  sudden,  a  Cretan  deserter,  who  had 
gone  off  from  SciiHo'stroops,  roused  him  from  his  secu^ 
rity,  by  letting  him  know  the  compass  the  Romans  had 
taken  to  surprise  him.  The  king  terrified  with  the  news, 
detached  immediately  ten  thousand  foreign  soldiers, 
with  two  thousand  Macedonians,  under  the  command  of 
Milo,  andordered them  with  all  possible  diligence  to  take 
possession  of  an  eminence  which  the  Romans  had  still 
to  pass,  before  theyjarrived  at  Py thium.  He  accordingly 
got  thither  before  them.  A  very  rude  engagement  en- 
sued upon  thb  eminence,  and  the  victory  was  for  some 
time  in  suspense.  But  the  king's  detachment  at  length 
gave  way  on  all  sides,  and  were  put  to  the  rout  Scipio 
purstied  them  vigorously,  and  led  his  victorious  troops 
into  the  plain. 

When  those  who  fled  came  to  tlie  camp  of  Perseus, 
diey  occasioned  so  great  a  terror  in  it,  that  he  immedi- 
ately decamped,  and  retired  by  his  rear,  seized  with 
fear,  and  almost  in  despair.  He  held  a  great  councH, 
to  deliberate  upon  proper  measures.  The  questicm 
was,  whether  it  was  best  to  halt  under  the.  walls  of 
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Fydna,  to  try  the  chance  of  a  batde,  or  to  divide  hw 
troops  bto  his  towns,  supply  them  well  with  provi^on*^ 
and  expect  the  enemy  there,  who  could  not  submst  kmff 
m  a  countiy  which  he  had  taken  care  to  lay  waste,  and 
could  furnish  neither  forage  for  die  horse,  nor  iMxm8ion9 
for  the  men.  Thelatter  resolution  had  great  inconv^n* 
iences,  and  ai^ed  the  prince  reduced  to  die  last  ex* 
tremityi  without  either  hope  or  resource ;  not  to  0»en- 
tioix  the  hatred  he  bad  drawn  upon  himself  by  ruining 
die  country,  which  he  had  not  only  .commanded,  but  ex* 
ecuted  in  person.  Wlulst  Perseus,  uncertain  what  to 
lesolve,  fluctuated  in  doubt ;  the  princpal  officers  repre* 
pentedto  him,  that  his  army  was  much  superior  to  that 
of  the  Romans ;  that  his  troq)s  were  determined  to 
behave  wdl,  having  their  wives  and  children  to  defend  ; 
that  being  himself  witness  of  all  their  acti6ns,  and  ^g^O;,' 
Ing  at  their  head,  they  would  behave  with  double  ardour, 
and  give  proo6<^their  valor  i^  emulation  of  each  other. 
These  reasons  reanimated  the  prince.  He  retired  under 
tiie  waOs  of  Pydna,  where  he  encamped,  and  prepared 
for  a  battle.  H^  forgot  nothing  that  might  oonduce 
to  the  advantage  of  his  ground,  assigned  every  cme  his 
post,  and  gav#  aU  ordors  with  great  presence  of  mind ; 
resolved  to  attack  die  Romans  as  soon  as  they  a(q»eaiied« 
The  [dace  where  be  encamped  was  a  bare  lerel 
country,  very  fit  for  drawing  up  a  great  body  of  heav^ 
armed  foot  in  battle.  Upon  the  right  and  left  thei« 
were  a  ridge  of  little  hiUa,  which  joining  together^  gave 
the  light  armed  foot  and  the  ardiers  a  secure  retreat,  and 
aho  a  means  to  conceal  ibek  marclungto  surround  tl^ 
enemy,  and  to  chaige  them  in  flank.  The  wfadefixMt 
t)fthB  army  WIS  owtred  bf  two  small  tm»» 
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tiad  not  much  water  at  that  time^  m  ccmsequencc  of 
the  season,  for  it  was  then  about  the  end  of  summeri 
but  whose  steep  banks  would  give  the  Romans  great 
trouUe,  and  break  their  ranks. 

Paulus  Emilius  being  arrived  at  Pythiumt  atld  having 
joined  Scipio's  detachment^  marched  down  into  the 
plain,  and  advanced  in  order  of  battle  against  the  enemy ; 
keeping  always  on  the  sea  coast,  for  tbe^convenienc^ 
of  having  prmisions  brought  in  barks  from  the  Roman 
fleet.  But  when  he  came  in  view  ol  the  Macedonians, 
and  had  considered  the  good  disposition  of  their  army^ 
and  the  number  of  dieir  troops,  he  halted  to  deliberate 
on  what  he  had  to  do.  The  }^oupg  officers^  full  of  ardour 
and  impatience  for  the  battle,  advanced  at  the  head 
of  the.  troops,  and  came  to  him,  to  entreat  him  to  give 
battle  wid:iout  any  delay*  Scipio,  whose  boldness  was 
increased  by  his  late  success  upon  mount  Olympus^ 
disdnguished  himself  above  all  the  rest  by  his  earnest- 
ness, and  the  pressing  instances  he  made.  Qe  repre* 
sentedto  him,  that  the  generals,  his  predecessors^  had 
suffered  the  enemy  to  escape  out  of  their  hands  bjr 
delays ;  that  he  was  afraid  Perseus  would  fly  in  the 
night,  and  they  should  be  obliged  to  pursue  him,  with 
great  danger  and  difficulty,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  hia 
kingdom,  in  making  the  army  take  great  compasses, 
through  defiles  and  forests,  as  had  happened  in  the 
preceding  years«  He  advised  him  therefore,  whilst 
the  enemy  was  in  the  open  field,  to  attack  him  imme- 
diately ,  and  not  to  let  slip  so  fair  ain  occasicm  of  conquer- 
ing him. 

"  Formerly,*'  replied  the  consul  to  young  Scipio,  "  I 
thought  as  you  do  now,  and  one  day  you  will  think  as  I 
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do#    I  shall  give  you  Ac  reasons  of  my  conduct  another  - 
time ;  at  present  satisfy  yourself,  and  rely  upon  the  dis- 
cretion of  an  old  general/'    The  young  officer  was 
Micnt,  well  convinced  that  the  consul  had  good  reasons 
for  acting  as  he  did. 

After  he  had  spoken  thus,  he  commanded  tlie  troops, 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  army,  in  view  of  the  enemy, 
to  draw  up  in  batde,  and  to  present  a  front,  as  if  they 
intended  to  engage.  They  were  disposed,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  in  three  lines.  At  the 
same  time  the  pioneers, "  covered  by  those  lines,  were 
employed  m  forming  a  camp.  As  they  were  a  great 
number,  the  work  was  soon  completed.  The  ^nsul 
made  the  battalions  file  off  gradually,  beginning  widi 
the  rear,  which  was  nearest  the  workmen,  and  drew  off 
the  whole  army  into  the  intrenchments,  without  confii- 
sion,  disorder,  or  being  perceived  by  the  enemy. 
The  king,  on  his  side,  seeing  the  Romans  declined 
fighting,  retired  also  into  his  camp. 

It  was  an  inviolaUe  law  "  amongst  the  Romans, 
though  they  were  to  stay  only  one  day  and  night  in  a 
place,  to  inclose  themselves  in  a  well  fortified  camp ;  by 
that  means  they  placed  themselves  out  of  insult,  smd 
avoided  all  surprise.  The  soldiers  looked  upon  this 
military  abode  as  their  city  ;  the  intrenchment  served 
instead  of  walls,  and  the  tents  of  houses.  In  case  of  a 
battle,  if  the  army  were  overcome,  the  camp  served  far 
a  retreat  and  refuge ;  and,  if  victorious,  they  found  it  a 
place  of  quiet  and  security. 

"  HmUU  PrfaicipesTriarii. 
•  Mftjoret  vestri  castrm  muniu  portum  ftd  omnes  caMU  ezercitui  dace- 
bant  esse.    Patria  altera  est  militarb  haec  sedes>  vallumque  pro  mosubus 
ft  tentorium  suum  cuique  militi  domus  ac  penates  sunt    Castra  sunt  vie* 
tMi  r«fieptaOttlttin»  ?icto  p^rfiigium.    Lir*  L  zUy.  n.  39. 
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The  night  being  come,  and  the  troops  having  taken 
thear  refreshment,  whilst  they  had  no  other  thoughts 
than  of  going  to  rest,  on  a  sudden  the  moon,  which  was 
then  at  full,  and  already  very  high,  began  to  grow  dark^ 
and  the  light  Deuling  by  little  and  litde,  it  changed  its 
colour  several  times,  and  was  at  length  totally  eclipsed* 
A  tribune,  called  C.  Sqlpitius  Gallus,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  army,  having  assembled  the  soldiers, 
with  the  consul's  permission,  had  apprized  them  of 
the  eclipse,  and  showed  them  the  exact  moment  when 
it  woukl  begin,  and  how  long  it  would  continue. 
The  Roman  soldiers,  therefore,  were  not  astonished 
at  thb accident;  they  only  believed  that  Sulpitius  had 
more  than  human  knowledge.  But  the  whole  camp 
of  the  Macedonians  were  seized  with  horror  and 
dread  ;  and  it  was  whispered  throughout  all  the  army». 
that  this  prodigy  foretold  the  ruin  of  the  king. 

The  next  day  Paulus  Emilius,  who  was  a  very 
religious  observer  of  all  the  ceremonies  prescribed  for 
the  sacrifices,  or  rather  very  superstitious^  applied  him- 
self to  oflfering  oxen  to  Hercules.  He  sacrificed  twen^, 
ODc  after  another,  without  finding  any  favourable  sigh 
in  the  entrails  of  those  victims.  At  length,  at  the  one 
and  twentieth,  he  imagined  he  saw  such  as  promised 
bim  the  victory,  if  he  only  defended  himself,  without 
attacking  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time  he  vowed  a 
sacrifice  to  the  same  god,  of  one  hundred  oxen,  with 
public  games.  Having  made  an  end  of  all  these 
religious  ceremonies,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  he 
assembled  hb  council.  He  had  heard  complamts  of 
his  slowness  in  attacking  the  enemy.  He  desired 
therefore  to  give  this  assembly  an  account  of  hb  con* 
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duct,  especially  out  of  regard  for  Scipio,  to  whom  he 
had  promised  it.  The  reasons  for  his  not  having  giv^ 
battle  the  day  before,  were,  first,  because  the  enemy  *s 
army  was  much  superior  in  number  to  his  own,  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  weaken  considerably,  by  the 
great  detachment  for  the  guard  of  the  baggage.  In 
the  second  place,  would  it  have  consisted  with  pru? 
dence  to  engage  troops  entirely  fresh  with  his,  ex- 
hausted  as  they  were  by  a  long  and  painful  mardi,  by 
the  excessive  weight  of  their  arms,  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  with  which  they  had  been  almost  broiled,  and  by 
thirst,  which  gave  them  insupportable  pain  ?  In  the 
last  place,  he  insisted  strongly  on  the  indispensable 
necessity  a  good  general  was  under,  not  to  fight  till  he 
had  a  well  intrenched  camp  behind  him,  which  might, 
in  case  of  accident,  serve  the  army  for  a  retreat.  He 
concluded  his  discourse  with  bidding  them  prepare  for 
battle  the  same  day, 

^  We  see  here,  that  there  is  a  wide  difierence  be- 
tween  the  duty  of  soldiers  and  subaltern  officers,  and 
that  of  a  general ;  the  former  have  only  to  desire,  and 
behave  well  in  battle  ;  but  the  general's  business  is  to 
foresee,  weigh,  and  compare  every  thing,  in  order  to 
choose  his  measures  with"  mature  deliberation ;  and,  by 
a  wise  delay  of  some  days,  or  even  hours,  he  often 
preserves  an  army,  which  an  inconsiderate  precipitation 
might  have  exposed  to  ruin. 

Though  the  resolution  for  fighting  had  been  taken 
on  both  sides,  it  was,  however,  rather  a  kind  of  chance 

•  DlvUa  inter  ezercitum  dueetque  munta.  MiUtibus  cupidinem  fng» 
umdi  convenlre  j  duces  providendo,  consultando,  cunctatiohe  scpto' 
^uam  temeriute  prodesse.    Tacit  Hitt  L  iii.  c.  00. 
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that  drew  on  the  battle,  than  the  order  of  the  generals, 
who  were  not  very  warm  on  either  side.  Some 
Thracian  soldiers  charged  a  party  of  Romans  in  thehr 
return  from  foraging ;  seven  hundred  Ligurians  ran 
to  assist  tb^se  foragers.  The  Macedonians  caused 
troops  to  advance  to  support  the  Thracians  ;  the  rein.- 
forcements  on  both  sides  continually  increasing,  the 
battle  at  length  became  generaL 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  we  have  lost  the  passage  of 
Polybius,  and  after  him  of  Livy,  which  describes  the 
order  of  this  battle.  This  puts  it  out  of  my  power  to 
give  a  just  idea  of  it,  what  Plutarch  says,  being  quite 
diflferent  from  the  little  which  remains  of  it  in  Livy. 

In  the  beginning  c^  the  charge,  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  distinguished  themselves  from  all  the  king's 
troops  in  a  particular  manner.  Upon  which  Paulus 
Emilius  advanced  to  the  front  ranks,  and  found,  that 
the  Macedonians,  who  formed  the  head  of  the  phal- 
anx, drove  the  points  of  their  pikes  into  the  shields  of 
hb  soldiers  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  latter,  whatever 
efforts  they  made,  were  unable  to  reach  them  with 
their  swords  ;  and  he  saw,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
whole  front  line  of  the  enemy  joined  their  bucklers*, 
and  presented  their  pikes.  This  rampart  of  brass  and 
foest  of  pikes,  impenetrable  to  his  legions,  filled  him 
with  astonishment  and  terror.  He  often  spoke  after- 
wards of  the  impression  that  dreadful  sight  made 
upon  him,  and  what  reason  it  gave  him  to  doubt  the 
success  of  die  battle.  But  not  to  discourage  his  troops, 
he  concealed  from  them  his  anxiety,  and  appearing 
widi  a  gay  and  serene  countenance,  rode  through  all 
the  ninks  wi^out  helmet  or  cuirass^  animatiDg  them 
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with  his  expressions,  and  much  more  by  hb  example. 
The  general,  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  was  seen 
exposing  himself  to  danger  and  fatigue  like  a  yooog 
officer. 

The  Pelignians,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  had  attacked 
the  Macedonian  phalanx,  not  being  able  to  break  it 
with  their  utmost  endeavours,  (me  of  their  officers  tock^ 
tlie  ensign  of  his  company,  and  tossed  it  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy.  The  rest  threw  themselves,  in 
consequence,  like  desporate  men  upon  that  battalion. 
Astonbhing  actions  ensued  on  both  sides,  with  a  most 
dreadful  slaughter.  The  Pelignians  endeavoured  to 
cut  the  pikes  of  the  Macedonians  with  theu*  swords^ 
and  to  push  them  back  with  their  bucklers  ;  striving 
sometimes  to  pull  them  oiit  of  their  hands,  or  to  turn 
them  aside,  in  order  to  open  themselves  an  entrance^ 
between  them.  But  the  Macedonians  always  keeping 
close  order,  and  holding  their  pikes  in  both  hands, 
presented  that  iron  rampart,  and  gave  those  such  great 
strokes  that  flung  upon  them,  that,  piercing  shields 
and  cuirasses,  they  laid  the  boldest  of  the  Pelignians 
dead,  who,  without  any  caution  continued  to  rush 
headlong,  like  wild  beasts,  upon  the  :^)ears  of  their 
enemies,  and  to  hurry  upon  a  death  they  saw  brforc 
their  eyes. 

The  whole  front  line  being  thus  put  into  disorder, 
the  second  was  dbcouraged»  and  began  to  fall  back* 
They  did  not  fly  indeed  ;  but,  instead  of  advancing, 
they  retreated  towards  mount  Olocris."*  When  Pau- 
lus  Emilius  saw  that,  he  tore  his  clothes,  and  was 
struck  with  extreme  sorrow  to  see,  upon  the  first 

^  Tb«t  mounUuii  was  evidently  pvt  of  Ofyinimt.  . 
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troops  haying  given  way,  that  the  Romans  were  afraid 
to  faco  the  phalanx*  It  presented  a  front  covered 
with  pikes,  and  close  as  an  impenetrable  intrenchment ; 
and,  continuing  invincible,  it  could  neither  be  broke 
nor  opened.  But  at  length  the  inequality  of  the 
ground,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  front  of  battle,  not 
admitting  the  enemy  to  continue  every  where  that  line 
of  bucklers  and  pikes,  Paulus  Emiliu^  observed  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  was  obliged  to  leave  openings 
and  intervals,  and  that  it  fell  back  on  one  side,  whilst 
it  advanced  on  the  other  ;  which  must  necessarily 
happen  in  great  armies,  when  the  troops,  not  always 
acting  with  the  same  vigor,  fight  also  with  different 
success. 

Paulus  Emilius,  as  an  able  general,  who  knew  how 
to  improve  all  advantages,  dividing  his  troops  into 
platoons,  gave  orders  for  them  to  Fall  into  the  void 
spaces  of  the  enemy's  battle,  and  to  attack  them  no 
longer  in  front  by  a  general  charge,  but  by  small  de«> 
tachments,  and  in  different  places  at  the  same  time. 
This  order,  given  so  critically,  occasioned  the  gaining 
of  the  battle.  The  Romans  immediately  fell  into  the 
void  spaces,  and  thereby  put  it  out  of  the  enemy's 
power  to  use  their  long  pikes,  charging  them  in  flank 
and  rear,  where  they  were  uncovered.  The  phalanx 
was  broke  in  an  instant,  and  all  its  force,  which  con- 
sisted solely  in  its  union,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole 
body  together,  vanished  and  disappeared.  When 
tbey  came  to  fight  man  to  man,  or  platoon  to  platoon, 
the  Macedonians  with  their  short  swords,  struck  upon 
the  Roman  shields,  which  were  strong  and  solid,  and 
covered  them  almost  from  head  to  foot ;  on  the  con. 
trary,  they  opposed  small  bucklers  against  the  swords 
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orthe  Romans,  which  were  heavy  iUiA  strong,  wnA 
handled  with  such  force  and  vigor,  that  they,  scarce 
discharged  a  blow  which  did  not  either  cut  deep,  or 
make  shields  and  armour  fly  in  pieces,  and  draw 
blood.  The  phalanx  having  lost  their  advantage,  and 
being  taken  on  tbtir  weak  side,  resisted  with  great 
.  difficulty,  and  were  at  length  overthrown. 

The  king  of  Macedonia,  abandoning  himself  to  hia 
fear,  rode  off  full  speed  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle, 
and  retired  into  the  city  of  Pydna,  under  a  pretence  of 
going  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules ;  as  if,  says  Phi-^ 
tarch,  Hercules  was  a  god  that  would  receive  the 
sacrifices  of  abject  cowards,  or  give  ear  to  unjust 
vows  ;  for  it  is  not  just  tlmt  he  should  be  victorious^ 
who  durst  not  face  his  enemy  ;  whereas  the  same  god 
received  the  prayer  of  Paulus  Emilius,  because  he 
asked  victory  with  sword  in  hand,  and  invoked  hb  aid 
by  fighting  valiantly^ 

It  was  in  the  attack  of  the  phalanx  where  the  battle 
Was  warmest,  and  where  the  Romans  found  the  great-^ 
est  resistance.  It  was  there  also  that  the  son  of  Cato^ 
Paulus  Emilius's  son  in  law,  after  having  done  prodi- 
gies of  valor,  unhappily  lost  his  sword,  which  slijqied 
out  of  his  hand.  Upon  this  accident,  quite  out  o£ 
himself  and  inconsolable,  he  ran  through  the  ranks» 
and  assembling  a  body  of  brave  and  resolute  young 
soldiers,  he  rushed  headlong  and  furious  upon  the 
Macedonians,  After  extraordinary  eflB^ts,  and  m 
most  bloody  slaughter,  they  made  the  latter  give  way, 
and  remaining  masters  of  the  ground,  they  applied 
themselves  in  searching  for  the  swcntl,  which  thejr 
found  at  last  under  heaps  of  arms  and  dead  bodies. 
Transported  with   that  good  fortune,    and  raisiiis; 
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shouts  of  victoryy  they  fell  with  Bew  ardour  upon 
such  of  the  enemy  «s  stood  firm ;  so  t^  at  length 
the  three  thousand  Macedonians  who  remainedi  and 
were  a  distinct  body  from  the  phalanx>  were  entirely 
eutin  pieecs;  not  a  man  of  them  quitting  his  rank,  or 
ceamng  to  fight,  to  the  laat  moment  of  his  life. 

After  the  defeat  of  this  body,  all  the  rest  fled  ;  and 
80  great  a  mind^er  €d  them  were  killed*  that  the  whole 
plain,  to  the  foot  of  the  mpjuptaio,  was  covered  with 
the  dead,  and  the  next  day,  when  the  Romans  passed 
the  river  Leucus,  they  found  the  waters  still  stained 
with,  their  Uood.  It  is  said  that  twenty  five  thousand 
nen  on  the  side  of  the  Macedonians  periled  in  this 
batdc.  The  Romans  tost  only  one  hundred,  and  made 
eleven  or  twelve  thousand  prisoners.  The  cavalry, 
ivhich  had  no  share  in  this  batde,  seeing  the  foot  put 
to  the  rout,  had  retired  ;  and  the  Romans,  from  their 
violent  ardour  agmnst  the  phalanx,  did  not  think  at  that 
time  of  pursuing  thenu 

Tbb  great  batde  was  decided  so  suddenly,  that  the 
ofaaige,  which  b^an  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  was 
foUowed  by  the  victory  before  foun  The  rest  of  the 
day  was  employed  in  the  pursuit,  which  was  carried 
very  fiur ;  so  that  the  troops  did  not  return  dll  late  in 
the  night  All  the  servants  in  the  army  went  out  to 
meet  their  masters  with  great  shouts  of  joy,  and  con- 
ducted them  with  torches  to  the  camp,  where  they  liad 
made  illuminations,  and  covered  the  tents  with  wreaths 
of  ivy,«  and  crowns  c^  laurel. 

iThk  WM  a  oustom  among  the  Rotnaot.    Cesar  writes  in  the  tKird 
book  of  tbe  GiTii  war»  *'  that  he  found  in  Pompej's  camp  the  tents  of 
Lentttlusy  and  some  others,  covered  with  ivy.*'    L.  etiam  LentuK  el 
aonanllonim  tabemacttla  protecu  hedera. 
VOL.  7.  36 
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Bat  in  the  midst  of  bis  greet  Tictory^  die  gcnetal 
was  in  extreme  ttflUcliM.  Of  tbe  t«ro  sons  be  bad  ia^ 
the  battle,  tHe  yottngest,  who  wm  but  seventeen  yean 
old)  and  whom  he  loved  with  most  tendamess^  becauas 
he  had  already  given  great  bopes  of  himself^  did  not 
appear.  The  camp  was  in  an  univeisal  abrai)  and  iho 
cries  of  joy  were  changed  into  a  moumfiil  iBiknce. 
They  searched  for  him  with  torches  among  the  dead, 
but  to  no  purpoflle*  At  length,  when  the  night  was 
very  much  advancedi  and  Ibey  despaired  of  6vct  see- 
ing him  more,  he  returned  from  the  pursuit,  attended 
only  by  two  or  three  of  his  comrades,  aU  covered  #itii 
the  blood  of  the  enemy.  Paulus  Emilias  diDught  far 
had  recovered  him  from  tiie  dead,  and  did  notbegia 
to  taste  the  joy  cf  his  victory  till  that  moment.  He 
was  reserved  for  other  tears,  and  ruins  ao  less,  to  be 
deplored.  The  young  Roman,  of  whom  we  speak, 
was  die  second  Sctpio,  who  was  afterwards  called 
Africanus,  and  Numantinus,  from  haviog  deslray ed 
Carthage  and  Numantia.  He  was  adopted  by  tbe  son 
of  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  HanoibaK  The  coBaul 
immediately  despatched  three  couriers  of  diMiaction,  of 
whom  his  son  Fabins  was  one,  to  carry  die  newa  of 
this  victory  to  Ronfie. 

In  the  mean  time,  Perseus  omtinuing  his  Jight,  had 
passed  the  city  of  Pydna,  and  endeavoured  to  gaia 
Pella  with  all  his  horse,  which  had  escaped  from  die 
battle  without  striking  a  blow.  The  foot  soldiers  that 
fled  in  disorder,  meetingtbem  upon  the  road,  reproach- 
ed them  in  the  sharpest  terms,  calfing  them  cowards 
and  traitors  ;  and  carrying  then-  resentment  farther^ 
they  pulled  them  off  their  horses,  and  wounded  a^^reat 
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iramber  of  ^nu  The  king,  who  apprehended  the 
consequences  of  that  tumuk,  quitted  the  high  road, 
and,  that  he  might  not  be  known,  foUed  up  his  royal 
msntle,  put  it  behind  him,  took  the  diadem  from  his 
he«],  and  carried  it  in  hb  hand  ;  and,  to  discourse 
with  lus  friends  with  the  more  ease,  he  aligtited  and 
led  bis  horse  in  his  hand.  Several  of  those  who  at- 
tended  him  took  different  routes  from  his,  under  vari- 
ous pretexts  ;  less  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
than  to  shun  the  fury  of  the  prince,  whose  defeat  had 
only  served  to  irritate  and  inflame  hk  natural  ferocity. 
Of  aU  his  courtiers  three  only  remained  with  him,  and 
those  aU  strangers.  Evander  of  Crete,  whom  he  had 
employed  to  assassinate  king  Eumenes,  was  one  of 
diero.    He  retained  hb  fidelity  for  him  to  the  last. 

When  he  arrived,  about  midnight,  in  Pella,  Ke 
itabbed  two  of  his  treasurers  with  his  own  hands,  for 
being  so  bold  as  to  represent  to  him  the  faults  he  had 
committed,  and  with  ill  timed  freedom,  to  give  him 
dieir  counsel,  upon  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  for 
die  retrieving  his  affairs.  This  cruel  treatment  of  two 
of  the  principal  officers  of  his  court,  who  had  failed  only 
oot  of  sm  imprudent  and  ill  timed  zeal,  entirely  lost 
htm  with  every  body.  Alarmed  by  the  almost  univef « 
sal  desertion  of  his  officers  and  courtiers,  he  did  not 
think  himself  safe  at  PeUa,  and  left  it  the  same  night 
to  go  to  Amphipolis,  carrying  along  with  him  the 
greatest  part  of  his  treasures.  When  he  arrived  there, 
he  sent  deputies  to  Paulus  Emilius  to  implore  hb 
mercy.  From  Amphipolb  he  went  into  die  idand 
of  Samothracia,  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux.  All  the  cities  of  Macedoma  opened 
their  gates  to  the  victor,  and  made  their  submission. 
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The  consul  having  quitted  Pydna,  arrived  the  next 
day  at  Pella,  the  happy  situation  of  which  he  admired. 
The  king^s  treasures  had  been  kept  in  this  city  ;  but 
only  the  three  hundred  talents  he  bad  sent  toGentius, 
king  of  Thrace,  and  afterwards  caused  to  be  brought 
back,  were  found  there.  Paulus  Emilius,  having 
been  informed  that  Perseus  was  in  Samothracia,  rcr 
paired  to  Amphipolis,  in  ordor  to  pass  from  thence 
into  that  island. 

^  He  was  encamped  at  Sires/  in  the  country  of.  the 
Odomantes,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Peraeus, 
which  was  presented  to  him  by  duee  deputies,  oT  in- 
considerable birth  and  condition.  He  could  not  for* 
.  bear  shedding  tears,  when  he  reflected  upcm  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  affidrs,  of  which  the  present  condition 
of  Perseus  was  a  sensible  example.  But  mdien  he 
saw  this  tide  and  inscription  upon  the  letter,  ^^  Per« 
seus  the  king,  to  the  consul  Paulus  Emilius,  greet- 
ing ;''  the  stupid  ignorance  that  prince  seemed  to  be 
in  of  his  condition,  extinguished  in  him  all  sense  of 
compassion  ;  and,  though  the  tenor  of  the  letter  was 
couched  in  an  humUe  and  suppliant  style,  and  littk 
consisted  with  die  royal  dignity,  he  dismissed  the 
deputies  without  an  answer.  How  haughty  were 
these  pix>ud  republicans,  to  degrade  an  unfortunate 
king  immediately  in  this  manner  !  Perseus  perceived 
the  name  he  was  henceforth  to  forget.  He  wrote  a 
second  letter,  to  which  he  only  put  his  name,  without 
the  addition  of  his  quality.  He  demanded  that  com- 
missioners should  be  sent  to  treat  with  him,  which 

'  Liv.  L  zlv.  n.  S— 9.    Plut.in  Paul.  Emil.  p.  269»  270. 
I  An  obscure,  unlorawii  city»  apon  the  eutem  frontier  of  Macedonia. 
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was  granted.  This  negotiation  had  no  effect,  because, 
on  the  one  side,  Perseus  would  not  renounce  the 
royal  dignity,  and  Aiulus  Kn^ligs,  on  the  other, 
insisted  that  he  should  submit  his  fate  entirely  to  the 
determination  of  the  Roman  people. 

During  this  time  the  pfetor  Octavius,  who  com- 
manded the  fleet,  arrived  at  Samothracia.  He  did 
not  take  Perseus  by  force  out  of  tliat  asylum,  in 
respect  to  the  gods  who  predded  in  it,  but  he  endeav- 
oured by  promise  and  threats  to  induce  him  to  quit 
it,  and  surrender  himselfto  the  Romans.  His  endeav- 
ours were  ineffectual. 

A  young  Roman,  named  Acilius,  eidier  of  himself^ 
or  in  concert  with  the  pretor,  took  another  course  to 
draw  the  king  out  of  tlie  sanctuar}\     In  the  assembly 
of  the  Samothracians,  which  was  then  held,  he  said  to 
them  ;  '^  la  it  a  truth,  or  without  foundation,  that 
your  island  is  held  a  sacred  and  inviolable  asylum 
throughout  all  its  extent  V^  Upon  being  answered  by 
all  present,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  so.  ^^  How,  then,^' 
continued  he,  ^^  do  you  suffer  its  sanctity  to  be  vio- 
lated by  an  homicide,  contaminated  witli  the  blood  of 
king  Eumenes  ?  And  aa  all  religious  ceremonies  begin 
hf  the  exclusion  of  those  whose  hands  arc  impure, 
how  can  you  suffer  your  temple  to  be  profaned  and 
defiled  by  the  presence  of  an  infamous  murderer  ?^* 
This  accusation  fell  upon  Perseus  ;  but  the  Samo- 
thracians  chose  rather  to  ajpply  it  to  £vtnder,  whom 
all  the  world  knew  had  been  the  agent  in  the  intended 
assasunation  of  Eumenes.     Tliey  sent  therefore  to 
tell  tlie  king,  that  Evander  was  accused  of  assassina- 
tion, and  that  be  should  appear,  according  to  the 
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custom  of  their  sanctuary,  to  justify  himself  before  the 
judges ;  or,  if  he  was  afraid  to  do  that,  that  be  should 
take  measures  for  his  safety,  t^  quit  the  temple. 
The  king  having  sent-  for  EvanSr,  advised  him  in 
the  strongest  terms,  not  to  submit  to  that  sentence* 
He  had  his  reasons  for  giving  this  counsel,  apprehend- 
ing he  wouk)  declare,  tb«t  the  assassination  had  been 
undertaken  by  his  order,  and  therefore  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand, that  the  only  method  he  could  take  was  to  kill 
himself.  Evander  seemed  at  first  to  consent  to  it,  and 
professing  that  he  had  nuher  die  by  poison  dian  the 
sword,  he  intended  to  make  his  escape  by  fltgfat.  The 
king  was  aware  of  .that  design,  and  fearing  the  Samo- 
thracians  would  kt  the  weight  of  their  resentment  fidl 
on  him,  as  having  withdrawn  the  offender  from  the 
punishment  he  deserved,  he  ordered  him  to  be  killed. 
This  was  poUuttng  the  sanctuary  with  a  new  crime ; 
but  he  corrupted  the  principal  magistrate  with  pres- 
ents of  money,  wlio  declared  in  the  assembly,  that 
Evander  had  laid  vidlent  hands  upon  himself. 

The  pretor,  not  being  able  to  persuade  Perseus  to 
quit  his  asylum,  was  reduced  to  deprive  him  of  all 
means  to  embark  and  make  his  escape.  However, 
notwithstonding  his  precautions,  Perseus  gained  se- 
cretly a  certain  Cretan,  calkd  Oroandes,  who  had  a 
merchant  ship,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  receive  him 
on  board,  with  allhb  treasures ;  they  amounted  to  two 
thousand  talents,  that  is,  about  tjiree  hundred  thousand 
pounds*  But,  suspicious  as  he  was,  he  did  not  dis- 
possess* himself  of  the  whole  ;  sent  only  a  part  of  it  to 
die  shjp^  dnd  reserved  the.  rest  of  it  to  be  carried  on 
board  with  himself.     The  Cretan,  following  the  genius 
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oi  lu8  coitntry  upon  this  occamMi,  shipped  all  the  gokl 
and  silver  tiuA  had  been  sent  him  in  the  evening,  and 
let  Perseus  know,  tfuit  he  h^  only  to  o^Hnc  to  the  port 
at  midoight  with  his  children,  and  such  of  his  people  as 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  attend  his  persori. 
'  The  aj^KMnted  time  approadiing,  Perseus  with 
Maaibt  difficulty,  crept  through  a  very  narrow  window, 
erosacd  a  garden,  and  got  out  thrdvgb  a  ruinous  house, 
vfidi  his  wife  aad  son*  The  remamder  of  his  treas^ 
mres  fbibwcd  him*  His  grief  and  despair  were  inex- 
pcessible,  when  he  was  iolbnned  that  Oroandes,  with 
Us  rich  frei^t,  %vas  under  saU.  He  had  intrusted  his 
ctiier  children  to  Ion  of  Tbessalonioa,  who  had  been 
Uslaviourite,  and  betrayed  him  in  his  misfortunes } 
fin- be  delivered  up  hb  children  to  Octavius;  which 
was  the  principal  cause  that  induced  Perseus  to  put 
Umself  into  the  power  itf  those  \vbo  had  his  children 
in  their  hands. 

He  accordingly  suirendeiiedhitnaClf aiad  Philip  his 
son,  to  the  i»etor  Octavius,  who  made  him  embark,  in 
order  to  his  being  carried  to  the  consul ;  having  first 
appriaed  him  of  his  coming.  Paulus  Emilkis  sent  his 
son  m  law  Tubero  to  meet  him.  Perseus,  in  a  mourn- 
iog  habit,  entered  the  camp^  attended  only  by  his  son. 
The  consul,  who  waited  for  him,  with  a  sufficiently 
miraerous  train,  upon  his  arrival,  rose  from  his  seat, 
vaA  advancing  some  few  steps,  offered  him  his  hand* 
Perseus  threw  himself  at  his  feet ;  but  he  raised  him 
immediately,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  embrace  his 
knees.  Having  introduced  him  into  his  tent,  he  made 
him  sit  down,  facing  those  who  formed  the  assembly. 

He  began  by  asking  him,  ^^  What  cause  of  discon- 
tent had  induced  him  to  enter  with  so  much  animosity, 
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into  a  war  with  the  Roman  pec^le,  that  exposed  him- 
self and  his  kingdom  to  the  greatest  dangers  ?"  When, 
instead  of  the  answer  which  every  body  expected,  the 
king,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  shedding 
tears,  kept  »lence  ;  Paulus  Emilius  continued  to  this 
eflfect ;  *^  Had  you  ascended  the  throne  a  youth,  I 
should  be  less  surprised  at  your  bemg  ignorant  of 
what  it  was  to  have  the  Roman  people  for  your  friends 
or  enemies  ;  but  having  been  present  in  the  war  made 
by  your  father  against  us,  and  certainly  remembering 
the  peace,  which  we  have  punctually  observed  on  oar 
side,  how  could  you  prefer  war  radier  than  peace,  with 
a  people  whose  force  in  the  former,  and  fidelity  in  the 
latter,  you  had  so  wdil  experienced  ?"  Perseus  making 
no  more  answer  to  this  reproach  than  he  had  done  to 
the  first  question ;  ^^  In  whatsoever  manner,  notwith^ 
standing,'^  resumed  the  consul,  ^^  these  affairs  have 
happened ;  whether  they  are  the  effects  of  error,  to 
which  all  mankind  are  liable,  or  of  chance ;  or  that 
fatal  destiny  which  superintends  all  things,  take  cour- 
»ge»  Tlie  clemency  with  which  the  Roman  people 
have  behaved  in  regard  to  many  other  kings  and 
nations,  ought  to  inspire  you,  I  do  not  say  with  some 
hope  only,  but  with  almost  entire  confidence,  that  you 
will  meet  with  the  same  treatment,"  He  spoke  this  in 
Greek  to  Perseus ;  then,  turning  towards  the  Romans^ 
"  You  *  see,"  said  he  in  his  own  language,  "  a  great 

'Exemplum  insigne  cernttis»  inquit  muUtionU  rerom  htunantram. 
Vobis  hoc  praecipue  dico,  juvenes.  Ideo  in  secundb  rebus  nUiH  in 
quemquion  supcrbe  ao  violenter  contolere  decet,  nee  pTKsenti  cre- 
dere fortunae,  cum  quid  vesper  ferat,  incertum  sit*  Is  demum  vir  erif » 
cujus  aaimum  nee  prospera  fUtu  suo  eflTeret*  nee  adversa  infringeu 
LiVi 
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eztmi^  of  the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs.  It  is  to 
you  principally,  young  Romans,  I  address  this  dis* 
coune.  The  uncertainty  of  what  may  happen  to  us 
evny  day,  ought  to  teach  us  never  to  use  any  one  with 
insolence  and  cruelty  in  our  prosperity,  nor  rely  too 
much  upon  our  present  advantages.  The  proof  of 
real  merit  and  true  valor  is  neither  to  be  too  elate  in 
good,  nor  too  dejected  in  bad  fortune.''  Paukis  Emi- 
tius,  hav'mg  dismissed  the  assembly,  charged  Tubero 
with  the  care  of  the  king.  He  invited  him  that  day  to 
his  table,  and  ordered  him  to  be  treated  with  all  the 
honours  his  present  condition  would  admit. 

The  army  went  afterwards  into  winter  quarters. 
Amphipolis  received  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops  ; 
the  rest  were  distributed  into  the  neighbouring  cities. 
Thus  ended  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Perseus, 
which  had  continued  four  years  ;  and  with  it  a  king- 
dom so  iUustrious  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  *  Perseus 
had  reigned  eleven  years.  ^  He  was  reckoned  th^ 
fortieth  king  from  Caranus,  who  was  the  first  that 
reigned  in  Macedonia.  So  important  a  conquest  cost 
Pttulus  Emilius  only  fifteen  days. 

The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  had  been  very  obscure 
till  the  time  of  Philip,  son  of  Am3mtas.  Under  that 
prince,  and  by  his  great  exploits,  it  made  considerable 
acquisitions,  which  did  not  extend,  however,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Europe ;  he  annexed  to  it  a  part  of 
Thrace  and  Illyria,  and  acquired  a  kind  of  empire 

•Liv.  Lz1t.ii  4. 

*  LiiT»  inch  as  we  have  him,  says  the  twenttetb.  Justin  the  thirtieth. 
It  it  thought  there  is  an  error  in  the  figure^  and  that  it  should  be  correct' 
ed,  the  fortietb,  with  Eusebius. 

VOL.  7.  37 
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over  an  Greece.  It  afterwards  extended  into  Asia ;  and 
in  the  thirteen  years  of  the  reignof  Alexander,  subjected 
all  the  provinces  of  which  the  vast  empire  of  the  Per»aiis 
was  composed,  and  carried  its  victorious  arms  to  the 
extremities  of  the  earth ;  I  mean,  to  Arabia  on  one  ade, 
and  the  Indies  on  the  other.  This  empire  €d  Macedo- 
nia, the  greatest  that  had  been  in  the  worldf  divided, 
or  rather  torn,  into  different  kingdoms,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  by  his  successors,  who  tod^  eadiapart 
to  himself,  subsisted  during  somethmg  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  fix>m  the  exalted  height  to 
which  the  victorious  arms  of  that  prince  had  raised  it,  to 
the  enUre  ruin  of  Macedonia.  Such  was  the  period  of 
the  so  much  boasted  exjdoits  of  that  famous  conqueror, 
the  terror  and  admiration  of  the  universe  ;  or,  to  speak 
more  justly,  the  example  of  the  most  vain  and  most 
frantic  ambition  the  world  ever  knew. 

The  three  deputies  whom  Paulus  Emilius  had  sent 
to  Rome,  to  carry  thither  the  news  of  his  victory  over 
Perseus,  used  all  possible  diligence  on  their  journey. 
But  loi^  before  their  arrival,  and  only  the  fourth  day 
after  the  batde,  whilst  the  games  were  celebrating  in 
the  circus,  it  was  whispered  about,  that  a  batde  had 
been  fought  in  Macedonia,  and.  Perseus  entirely  de- 
feated. This  news  was  attended  with  clapping  of 
hands,  and  cries  of  victoiy  throughout  the  whole  dr- 
cus.  But  when  the  magistrates,  after  a  strict  inquiry, 
had  discovered  that  it  was  a  rumour,  without  either 
author  or  foundation,  that  false  and  short  lived  joy 
ceased,  and  left  only  a  secret  hope,  that  it  was  perhaps 
the  presage  of  a  victory,  which  either  was  already  or 
would  soon  be  obtained. 
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The  arrival  of  the  deputies  put  Rome  out  of  pain. 
TTiey  were  informed,  that  Perseus  had  been  entirely 
defeated ;  that  he  was  flying,  and  could  not  escape 
felling  into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  The  people's  joy, 
which  had  been  suspended  till  theti,  broke  out  immod^ 
erately.  The  deputies  read  a  circumstantial  narrative 
of  the  battle,  first  in  the  senate,  and  afterwards  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  Public  prayers  and  sacrifices 
wei^  decreed,  and  all  the  temples  filled  in  an  instant 
with  infinite  crowds  of  people,  who  went  thither  to 
return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  their  signal  protection 
vouchsafed  the  republic 

"After  the  nomination  of  new  consuls  at  Rome,  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Macedonia  was  continued  to 
Paulus£milius,and  that  in  lUyriato  L.  Anicius.  Ten 
commissioners  were  then  appointed  to  regulate  afiaifs 
in  Macedonia,  and  five  for  Illyria.  The  senate,  before 
they  set  out,  regulated  their  commission  in  part.  It 
was  decreed  in  particular,  that  the  Macedonians  and 
Illyrians  should  be  declared  free  ;  in  order  that  all  na- 
tions might  know,  the  end  of  the  Roman  arms  was  not 
to  subject  free  people,  but  to  deliver  such  as  were 
enslaved  ;  so  that  the  one,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Roman  name,  might  always  retain  their  liberty, 
and  the  other,  who  were  under,  the  rule  of  kings, 
might  be  treated  with  morelenity  and  justice  by  them, 
in  consideration  for  the  Romans  ;  or  that,  whenever 
war  should  arise  between  those  kings  and  the  Roman 
people,  the  nations  might  know,  that  the  issue  of  those 
wars  would  be  victory  for  the  Romans,  and  liberty  for 
^m.    The  senate  also  abolished  certain  duties  upon 

^A.M.383r.    AntJ.C.|67.   Ur. I.  xlr.n.  17, 18* 
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the  mines  an^  land  estates ;  because  those  duties  could 
not  be  collected  but  by  the  ministry  of  tax  farmers, 
commonly  called  publicans  ;  and  that  whenever  such 
sort '  of  farmers  are  suiFered,  the  laws  are  of  no  force, 
and  the  peo|)le  are  always  oppressed.  They  established 
a  general  council  for  the  nation,  lest  the  populace 
should  cause  the  liberty  granted  them  by  the  senate  to 
degenerate  into  a  destructive  license.  Macedonia  was 
divided  into  four  regions ;  each  of  which  had  a  distinct 
council,  and  were  to  pay  the  Romans  one  moiety  of 
the  tributes  which  they  had  been  accustonied  to  pay 
their  kings.  These  were  in  part  the  orders  with  which 
thecommissionersfor  Macedonia  were  charged.  Those 
for  Illyria  had  almost  the  same  instructions,  and  arrived 
there  first.  After  having  communicated  their  com* 
mission  to  the  propretor  Anicius,  who  came  to  Scodra 
to  meet  them,  they  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  prin* 
cipal  persons  of  the  nation.  Anicius  having  ascended 
his  tribunal,  declared  to  them,  that  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple of  Rome  granted  liberty  to  the  Illyrians,  and  that 
the  garrisons  should  be  withdrawn  from  all  the  cities 
and  forts  of  the  countr}'  as  soon  as  possible.  In  regard 
to  some  people,  who  either  before  or  during  the  war,  had 
declared  for  the  Romans,  an  exemption  from  all  taxes 
was  added  to  their  liberty  ;  all  the  rest  were  dischaiged 
from  one  half  of  the  impost  formerly  paid  to  the  kings. 
Illyria  was  divided  into  three  regions  or  parts,  which 
had  each  of  them  their  public  council  and  magistrates* 
Before  the  deputies  from  Macedonia  ^  arrived  there» 
Paulus  Emilius,  who  was  at  leisure,  visited,  during 

>  £t  ubi  publioanot  ett»  ibi  aut  jut  publicQm  vanum,  aot  liberUtem  9^ 
caif  nullam  ette.    Lit. 

7Liv.Lil?.iu37,38.    PlotiAPML  J;iiiil.pb3r0. 
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the  autumn,  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  Greece  ;  to 
see  those  things  with  his  own  eyes,  which  all  the  world 
talked  of  without  knowing  them.  Having  left  the 
command  of  the  camp  to  Sqipicius  Gallus,  he  set  out 
with  a  small  train,  accompanied  by  young  Scipio  his 
son,  and  Atheneus,  king  Eumenes's  brother. 

He  passed  through  Thessaly,  in  his  way  to  Delphos, 
the  most  celebrated  oracle  in  the  universe.  The  muU 
titude  and  value  of  the  presents,  statues,  vessels,  and 
tripods,  with  which  that  temple  was  filled,  surprised 
him  extremely.  He  there  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo. 
Having  seen  a  great  square  pillar  of  white  marble,  on 
which  a  golden  stutue  of  Perseus  was  to  have  been 
placed,  he  caused  his  own  to  be  sec  upon  it,  saying, 
^^  That  the  vanquished  ought  to  give  place  to  tlie 
victors," 

He  saw  at  Lebadia  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  ^mame^ 
Trophonius,  and  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  into  which 
those  who  consulted  the  oracle  *  descended*  He  offer- 
ed  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  and  the  goddess  Hercynna, 
who  Was  believed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Trophonius. 

At  Chalcis  he  gratified  his  curiosity  in  seeing  the 
Euripus,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  which  is  there 
very  frequent  and  extraordinary. 

From  thence  he  went  to  the  city  of  Aulis,  from  which 
port  the  famous  fleet  of  Agamemnon  sailed  for  Troy. 
He  made  a  visit  to  the  temple  of  Diana  in  that  place, 
upon  whose  altar  that  king  of  kings  sacrificed  his 
daughter  Iphigenia,  to  obtain  a  prosperous  voyage  from 
the  goddess. 

s  For  an  accoQBt  of  Uib  or«de»  see  books,  chap*  iU.  aect.  2. 
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After  having  i^assed  through  Oropus  in  Attica,  where 
the  soothsayer  Amphilochus  was  honoured  as  a  god, 
became  to  Athens,  a  city  celebrated  by  ancient  renown, 
where  abundance  of  objects  presented  themselves  to 
hb  view,  well  capable  of  inspiring  and  gratifying  his 
curiosity  ;  the  citadel,  the  ports,  the  walls  which  join- 
ed the  Pireus  to  the  city,  the  arsenals  for  the  navy, 
erected  by  illustrious  generals,  the  statues  of  gods  and 
men,  in  which  it  was  hard  to  know,  whether  the  mat- 
ter or  art  were  most  admirable.  He  did  not  forget  to 
oflfer  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the 
citadel. 

Whilst  Paulus  Emilius  wasin  that  city,  he  demand- 
ed an  excellent  philosopher  of  the  Athenians  to  finish 
the  education  of  his  children,  and  a  fine  painter  to  de- 
sign  the  ornaments  of  his  triumph.    They  immediate- 
ly cast  their  eyes  upon  Metrodorus,  who  excelled  both 
in  philosophy  and  painting ;  a  very  singular  and  extra- 
ordinary praise,  which  was  confirmed  by  experience, 
and  the  ^probation  of  Paulus  Emilius.    We  here  see 
the  attention  paid  by  the  great  men  of  antiquity  to  the 
education  of  their  children.    The  sons  of  that  Roman 
general  were  then  of  some  age,  the  3wungest  of  the 
two,  who  made  the  campaign  in  Macedonia  with  bis 
father,  being  at  that  time  seventeen  years  old.    He 
thought  it  necessary,  however,  to  have  a  philosopher 
with  them,  capable  of  forming  both  their  minds  by  the 
study  of  the  sciences,  and  their  manners  by  that  of 
Hunral  virtue,  which  of  all  studies  is  the  most  import* 
ant,  and  yet  the  most  neglected.    To  know  what  are 
the  effects  pf  such  an  education,  we  have  only  to  consid- 
er the  future  greatness  of  the  youngest  of  the  two  sons  of' 
ibis  consul,  who  inherited  the  name  and  merit  of  Scipio 
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Africanus,  his  grandfather  by  adoptuHii  and  of  Paulus 
EiDilius,  his  natural  father ;  who  ruined  Carthage 
and  Numantia  ;  who  distinguished  himself  as  much  by 
pdite  learning  ^nd  the  sciences,  as  by  his  military  vir^ 
tues ;  who  held  it  for  his  honour  to  have  Polybius  the 
historian,  Panetius  the  philosq)her,  and  Terence  thp 
poet,  for  his  friends  and  companions ;  who,  in  a  word, 
to  use  the  terms  of  a  *  writer  of  excellent  sense,  never 
said,  did,  nor  thought,  any  thing  unworthy  a  Roman; 
Paulus  Emilius,  having  found  the  precious  treasure 
he  sought,  in  the  person  of  Metrodorus,  left  Athens 
well  satisfied. 

He  arrived  in  two  days  at  Corinth.  The  citadpl 
and  isthmus  were  an  agreeable  sight  to  him.  The 
first,  which  was  situated  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
abounded  with  streams  and  fountains  of  exceedingly 
pure  water ;  and  the  isthmus,  which  separated  by  a 
veiy  small  neck  of  land  two  neighbouring  seas,  the  one 
on  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  west  of  it. 

Sicyon  and  Argos,  two  very  illustrious  cities,  were 
the  next  in  his  way  ;  and  afterwards  Epidaurus,  less 
opulent  than  the  two  others,  but  well  known  fix>m  the 
famous  temple  of  Esculapius,  where  he  saw  an  infinite 
multitude  of  rich  presents,  the  ofienngs  of  sick  persons, 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  cures  they  imagined  to  have 
leceived  from  that  god. 

Sparta  was  not  distinguished  by  the  magnificence  of 
its  buildings,  but  by  the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  customs, 
and  discipline. 

*  p.  Scipio  jGmilianus,  vir  «?itis  P.  African!  paternisque  L.  PauU 
^^ftulibw  aanulfimiit,  omnibus  beUi  ao  tog»  dotibiviy  ingeniique  ac  tto- 
^orvm  eninentiasimus  sectiU  auif  qui  nihil  in  vita  niai  Undandwn  ant 
fccUi  aut  dbdt>  ac  aensit.    Paterc.  1.  i.  c.  12. 
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Having  taken  Me^opolis  in  his  way,  he  arrived  at 
Olympia,  where  he  paw  abundance  of  things  worthy  of 
admiration ;  but,  when  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  statue 
of  Jupiter,  Phidias^s  masterpiece,  he  was  as  much 
struck,  says  Livy,  as  if  he  had  seen  the  god  himself, 
and  cried  out,  that  **  this  Jupiter  of  Phidias  was  the 
exact  Jupiter  of  Homer."  ^  Imagining  himself  in  the 
capitol,  he  offered  a  more  solemn  sacrifice  here  than  he 
bad  done  any  where  else. 

Having  made  the  tour  of  Greece  in  this  manner, 
without  giving  himself  any  trouble  to  know  people's 
thoughts  in  regard  to  Perseus,  and  to  avoid  giving  the 
allies  any  cause  of  discontent,  he  returned  to  Demetri- 
as.  He  had  met  on  his  way.  a  number  of  Etolions, 
who  came  to  inform  him  of  an  unhappy  accident 
which  had  be&Uen  their  city.  He  Ordered  tliem  to 
attend  him  at  Amphipolis.  Having  received  advice, 
^lat  the  ten  commissioners  had  already  passed  the  sea, 
he  quitted  all  other  a&irs,  and  went  to  meet  them  at 
ApoUonia,  whicli  was  one  day's  journey  from  Amphi- 
polis. He  was  very  much  surprised  to  meet  Perseus 
there,  whom  his  guards  suffered  to  go  about  with 
abundance  c^  liberty,  for  which  he  afterwards  warmly 
reproved  Sulpicius,  to  whose  care  he  bad  coi^ded  that 
important  prisoner.  He  put  him,  with  Philip  his  son, 
into  the  hands  of  Posthumius,  with  orders  to  guard 
him  better.  'For  his  daughter  and  younger  son,  he 
caused  them  to  be  brought  from  Samothracia  to  Am- 
phipolis, where  he  ordered  such  care  to  be  taken  of 
them  as  their  birth  and  condition  required 

^To  hiTe  so  well  eipreited  Uie  idea  of  Homer,  b  highly  to  the  prdie 
of  PhidiM  {  but  the  having  so  w^  conteifed  all  the  majesty  of  God,  it 
muchmoceto  that  of  Homer. 
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« The  commisfflQiiers  being  come  thitheri  as  had  been 
agreed  on  with  them,  and  having  entered  the  chamber 
of  the  assembly,  wliere  a  great  number  of  Macedonians 
were  present,  he  took  hissed  in  his  tribunal,  and  after 
having  caused  silence  to  be  made  by  the  crier,  Paulus 
Emilius  repeated  in  Latin  the  r^ulations  made  bjr 
Ae  senate  and  by  himself,  in  conjunction  with  the 
cmamisdoners,  relating  to  Macedonia.  The  principal 
tfddes  were,  that  Macedonia  was  declared  ffree ; 
that  it  should  pay  the  Romans  only  half  the  tribute 
paid  the  kitig,  which  was  fixed  at  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  talents,  or  one  hundred,  thousand  crowns ;  that 
it  should  have  a  public  council,  composed  of  a  cevtaia 
number  cf  senatOTs,  wherein  all  affiurs  should  be  dis* 
cussed  and  adjudged ;  that  it  should  be  divided  for  the 
future  into  four  re^ons,  or  cantons^  that  eaoh  lAkmld 
have  their  council,  in  which  particular  affiiirs  should  be 
examined  ;  and  diat  no  person  should  contract  mar« 
riage,  or  purchase  lands  or  houses,  out  of  their  own 
canton.  Several  other  artides  of  less  importance  were 
amiexed  to  tliese.  The  pretor  Octavius,  who  was 
present  in  this  assembly,  exfdained  the  several  articles 
b  Greek,  as  Paulus  Emilius  pronounced  them  in 
Latin.  The  article  ci  libertfr,  iind  tihat  for  the  dimi- 
nution  of  tribute,  gave  the  Maoedonians  exceeding 
pleasure,  who  l&tle  expected  them  ;  but  they  looked 
upon  the  division  of  Macedonia  into  different  regions, 
that  were  not  to  have  their  usual  commerce  with  each 
odier,  like  the  rending  a  body  in  pieces,  by  separating 
its  members  which  have  no  life,  and  subsist  opfy  in 
their  mutual  suppwt  of  each  other* 

VOL,  7.  38 
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^  The  comul  afterwards  gave  audience  to  tlie  Etc- 
lians.     I  shall  relate  elsewhere  the  subject  of  it. 

After  those  foreign  affidrs  were  over,  *  Paulos 
Emiltus  recalled  the  Macedonians  into  die  aaaembty, 
in  order  to  pot  the  last  hand  to  hb  regulations.  He 
q^ke  at  first  upon  the  senators,  who  were  to  compose 
die  public  council,  wherein  the  national  aflairs  were  to 
be  transacted,  and  the  dK»ce  of  them  was  left  to  die 
people.  A  list  was  then  read  of  the  pnncipal  persons 
of  the  country,  who  were  to  be  sent  into  Italy,  with* 
such  of  their  children  as  had  attamed  the  age  (^fifteen. 
This  article  seemed  very  hard  at  first ;  hut  it  was  soon 
perorived,  that  it  had  been  resolved  cmly  for  the  better 
security  of  the  people's  liberty  ;  for  this  list  included 
the  great  lords,  generab  of  tfie  army,  commanders  of 
thbifleet/all  sucha^hadany  c&fses  at  die  court,  oc  had 
been  employed  in  embassies,  with  many  other  officers 
accosmmed  to  pay  their  court  to  the  king  in  the  abject 
maimer  of  sUves,  and  to  command  others  with  inso- 
lence. These  were  all  rich  persons,  who  lived  at  a 
great  expense,  had  magnificent  equipages,  and  would 
Hot  easily  be  reduced  to  a  quite  difierent  kind  of  life,  in 
whioh  liberty  makes  the  whole  people  equal,  and  sub« 
jectsall  to  the  laws.  They  were  therdbre  all  ordered 
to  quit  Macedonia,  and  tran^x>rt  themselves  into  Ital^, 
upon  pain  of  death  for  such  as  disobeyed.  The  nga- 
latiotis  made  for  MMedotm  by  Paulus  Emilius  were 
so  reasonaUe,  that  they  did  not  seem  calculated  for 
conquered  oiemies,  but  for  &ithfiil  allies,  with  whom 
there  was  entire  reason  to  be  satisfied ;  and  the  eflects, 
from  which  the  nature  of  laws  are  beftknown,  proved, 

^  Lit.  I.  xhr.  ib  31.  •Ibid.  n.  32- 
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that  them  was  iKidimg  to  be  amended  m  the  i^ 
of  that  wise  imigistrate. 

'To  these  serious  affiiini  soooeecfed  arcddbratkm  of 
games,  for  which  pr^xurations  had  long  been  msikingi 
aod  to  whidi  care  had  been  taken  ikk  Uivtte  all  the  most 
eoDsiderahle  persons  in  the  cities  of  Asia  and  Greece* 
The  Roman  general  offered  magnificent  sacrifices  to 
the  gods,  and  gave  superb  feasts  ;  the  kbg^s  treasures 
supptying  him  abundantly  with  the  means  of  defir^ying 
such  great  expenses ;  but  for  the  good  order  and  fine 
taste  observaUe  in  themi  he  was  indebted  solely  to  him- 
sdf.  For  having  so  many  thousands  to  receive^  lie  evi- 
denced so  nice  a  discernment,  and  so  exact  a  knowl- 
edge  of  the  quality  of  all  the  guestSi  that  every  one  was 
lodged,  placed,  aod  treated  according  to  his  rank  and 
laerit ;  and  there  was,  nobody  who  had  not  reason  to 
praise  his  politeness  and  generosity.  The  Greeks 
couU  not  sufficiently  admire,  that  even  in  geunes  till 
then  unknown  to  the  Romans,  he  should  instanee  so 
disdngttishing  a  judgment  and  attention ;  and  that  a 
man  employed  in  the  greatest,  should  not  ne^ect  the 
kast  propriety  in  small  afiairs. 

He  had  caused  all  the  spoib  that  he  did  not  think 
tt  to  carry  to  Rome,  to  be  piled  up  in  one  great 
heap;  bows,  quivers,  arrows,  javelins,  in  a  word, 
arms  of  all  sorts ;  and  caused  them  to  be  disposed  of 
in  fiDrm  of  trophies.  With  a  torch  in  his  hand  he  seti 
fire  to  them  first  himself,  as  his  principal  officers  did 
after  him. 

He  afterwards  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  spectators, 
upon  a  place  raised  expressly  for  the  occasion,  all  that 

^Plut.  in  Paul.  EmU*  p.  270.    Liv.  1.  xiv.  n.  32. 
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Iras  ridkest  and  most  majpiificait  in  die  spoSs  he  had 
taken  in  Macedonia,  and  which  were  to  be  carried  ta 
Rome  ;  ridi  moreablesy  statues,  aqd  paimii^  of  the 
greatest  masters,  vessds  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
ivory.  Never  had  Alexandria,  in  the  times  of  its 
g^t^atest  opulence,  beheld  any  thmg  like  what  was  now 
exhibited. 

But  the  highest  satisfaction  Paulus  Emilius  rsoeived 
from  his  magnificence,  and  which  was  stSl  mote  grate* 
iml  to  self  love,  was  to  see,  that  in  the  midst  (£  so 
many  extraordinary  objects  and  curious  sights,  notha^ 
was  thou^t  so  wonderful,  or  so  wortt^  of  attention 
and  admiration  as  himself.  And  as  peofde  were  sur* 
prised  at  die  fine  order  of  his  table,  be  said}  with  an  air 
of  pleasantry,  that  the  same  genius  which,  was  necessuy 
in  disposing  a  battle  would  serve  also  in  regulatii^  a 
feast ;  in  the  first,  it  rendered  an  army  SormidaUe  to 
enemies ;  in  the  latter,  an  entertainment  agreeable  ta 
guests. 

His  dinnterestedness  and  magnanimi^  were  no 
less  praised  than  his  magnificence  and  politeness,  for 
he  never  so  much  as  saw  the  gold  and  silver  found 
amongst  the  king's  treasures,  which  amounted  to  veiy 
great  sums,  but  ordered  it  all  to  be  delivered  to  tieasiff* 
ers  in  order  to  its  being  aj^ilied  to  the  use  of  the  pid^. 
He  only  permitted  his  sons,  who  were  fond  of  study, 
to  keep  the  books  of  Perseus's  library  for  their  own 
use.  The  young  noblemen  of  those  times,  and  such 
as  were  designed  one  day  for  the  command  of  armies, 
did  not  profess  a  contempt  for  learning,  ncn*  believe  it 
either  unworthy  of  their  birth,  or  unnecessary  to  the 
profession  of  arms. 
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c  When  Paulus  Emilias  had  regulated  all  the  afbirs 
of  Macedonia,  he  took  leave  of  the  Greeks ;  and  after 
htYiBg  exhorted  the  Macedonians  not  to  abuse  the 
liber^  granted  them  by  die  Romans,  and  to  preserve 
it  by  good  government  and  union,  be  set  out  for 
£pinis,  with  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  abandon  all  ibfc 
aities  that  had  revolted  to  the  kmg^s  party,  to  be 
phindertd  by  his(  troops.  He  had  sent  also  Scipio 
Nanca,  and  Fabius  his  son,  with  part  of  the  army,  to 
ravage  the  country  of  the  lUyrians,  who  had  given  aid 
to  that  prince. 

The  Roman  general,  being  arrived  in  Epirus, 
thoaght  it  proper,  for  the  more  prudent  execution  of 
bis  commission,  that  Ms  design  should  not  be  foreseen. 
He  therefore  sent  officers  into  all  the  cities,  under  pre- 
tence of  withdrawing  the  garrisons,  in  order  diat  the 
Epifots  shouU  enjoy  the  same  liberty  as  the  Macedo- 
mans.  So  unworthy  a  stratagem  was  called  prudence* 
He  then  signified  to  ten  of  the  principal  persons  of 
each  city,  that  they  should  bring  all  the  gold  and  siU 
ver  in  their  houses  and  temples,  upon  a  certain  day, 
lato  the  market  place,  to  be  laid  up  in  the  public 
treasury,  and  distributed  his  troops  into  all  the  cities. 
Upon  the  day  prefixed,  all  the  gM  and  silver  was 
broug^  eaiiy  in  the  morning  into  the  public  place, 
tod  at  ten  of  the  clock,  the  soldiers  fell  furiously  upon 
the  houses  which  were  abandoned  to  them  to  be  plun- 
dered at  their  mercy.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thous- 
and men  were  made  slaves,  and  after  the  cities  were 
piQaged,  their  walls  were  demolished,  the  number  of 
whilh  wanted  very  little  of  seventy.      The  whole 
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booty  was  sokl,  imd  of  the  sum  raised  by  it»  each  cf 
t\m  horse  had  sbout  ten  pouiids  sterUng,  four  hun- 
dred dpnarii,  and  each  of  the  fi>ot  about  five  poiiiids, 
two  hiAQdred  denarii* 

After  Paulus  £milius^  contrary  to  his  natural  dis- 
position, idiich  was  gende  ami  humane,  had  caused 
thb  decree  to  be  put  in  execution,  lie  advanced  to  the 
aea  at  the  city  of  Oricum.  Some  days  after,  Anicius 
having  assembled  the  remainder  of  the  Epirots  and 
Acamanians,  ordered  the  principal  persons  of  them 
whose  cause  had  been  reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the 
senate,  to  follow  him  into  Italy. 

^  Paulus  Emilius,  beii^  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  entered  that  river  in  king  Perseus's  galley, 
which  had  sixteen  benches  of  oars,  and  wherein  were 
dbplayed,  not  only  the  arms  which  had  been  taken, 
but  all  the  rich  stuib  and  finest  carpets  of  purple 
found  amongst  the  booty*  AU  the  Romans,  who  came 
out  to  meet  that  galley,  accompanied  it  in  crowds  upon 
the  side  of  the  river,  and  seemed  to  give  the  procon- 
sul an  anticipation  of  the  honours  of  the  triumph  he 
had  so  well  deserved.  But  the  soldiery,  who  had 
looked  with  a  greedy  eye  upon  the  immense  treasures 
of  the  king,  and  had  not  had  all  the  share  of  them  they 
had  promised  themselves,  retained  a  warm  resentment 
upon  that  account,  and  were  very  ill  satisfied  with 
Paulus  Emilius.  They  openly  reproached  him  with 
having  treated  them  with  too  much  rigor  and  author- 
ity, and  seemed  determined  to  refiise  him  the  honour 
of  a  triumph  by  their  suffrages.  The  soldiers  called 
that  general's  exactitude,  in  point  of  discipline,  rifor ; 
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and  their  discontent,  occasioned  by  their  avarice^  threw 
a  false  gloss  upon  the  excellent  qualities  of  Paulas 
Emilius  ;  to  whom,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  do 
jostiee  in  their  hearts,  by  acknowledging  the  supeiiority 
of  his  merit  in  cvety  thing. 

After  some  debates,  a  triumph  if!»  granted  him. 
Never  had  any  thing  been  so^  magnificent  It  oontin* 
tied  three  days  successively.  I  do  not  enter  in  this 
place  into  a  particular  account  of  it ;  that  seems  for- 
eign to  the  Grecian  history.  The  money  in  ^speeie 
carried  in  it,  without  reckoning  an  infinite  number  of 
gdd  and  silver  vessels,  amounted  to  more  than  one 
million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  stcrliog. 
One  sin^^ie  cup  of  massy  gold,  which  Paulus  Emittus 
bad  caused  to  be  made,  and  wc^hed  ten  talfents,^  was 
▼aloed  for  die  gold  only,  at  one  hundred.  tliouBaa4 
crowM.  It  was  adorned  with  jewels,  and  consctcratod 
to  Jupiter  Capitollnus. 

Behind  these  rich  spoHs  and  treasures,  whidi  were 
carried  in  pomp,  was  seen  the  chariot  of  Perseus,  with 
bis  arms,  and  upon  his  arms,  his  royal  diadem.  A( 
some  distance  foUoWed  his  children,  with  their  gov* 
emors,  preceptors,  andall-the  officers  of  their  household, 
wbo,  shedding  tears,  held  out  their  hands  to  the  peq>le, 
and  taught  those  litde  captives  tc>  do.  the  same,  and  to 
endeavour  by  their  supplications  and  prayers,  t.o^ove 
them  in  their  favour.  They  were  two  sons  and  a 
danghter,  who  had  little  sense  of  the  greatness  of  their 
caiamiQr,  from  the  tenderness  of  their  years  ;  a  cir- 
cumstaoce  which  still  more  excited  compassion.  All 
qres  were  fixed  upon  them^  whilst  their  father  was 
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^earce  regarded,  aadin  the  midst  of  die  public  j<^,  die 
people  could  not  refnuo  from  tean  at  so  moumftil  a 
sight. 

King  Perseus  walked  after  bis  children  and  all  their 
train,  wrapt  in  a  mourning  cloaK  His  w  and  behav. 
iour  seemed  to  ai^^ue,  that  the  excess  (tf  his  misfortunes 
had  turned  hb  brain.  He  wa^  followed  by  a  troq)  of 
bis  friends  and  courders,  who,  hanging  down  their  beads 
and  weeping)  with  dieir  eyes  always  fixed  upon  him, 
sttflkiendy  ezpfauned  to  the  spectators,  diat,  little  a& 
fected  with  their  own  misfortunes,  they  were  sensible 
solely  to  those  of  their  kmg. 

It  iaaaid,  diat  Perseus  sent  todeshe  Paulus  Enulius 
not  to  exhibit  him  as  a  spectacle  to  the  Romans,  and 
to  spare  him  the  indignity  of  being  led  in  triumph; 
^ulus  EmSius  replied  coldly,  '*  The  favour  he  ask»of 
me  M  in  his  own  power;  he  can  procure  it  for  himself/' 
He  reproached,  in  those  few  wards^  his  cowardice  and 
excesnve  love  pf  life,  which  die  Pagans  thought  incum^ 
bent  on  them  to  sacrifice  generously  in  such  conjunc* 
tores.  They  did  not  know,  that  h  is  never  bwftil  to 
attempt  upon  one's  own  life.  But  Perseus  was  not 
prevented  by  that  constderationf 

Paulus  EmiHus,  seated  in  a  superb  diariot,  imd  mag* 
mficently  adorned,  closed  the  march,  He  had  his  two 
sons  on  each  sidfe  of  him. 

Whatever  compassion  he  had  for  the  misfortanes 
of  Perseus,  and*  however  inclined  he  might  be  to  serve 
him,  an  he  could  do  for  him,  was  to  have  him  removed 
from  the  public  x^nson  to  a  more  commodioiiB  pbM:e. 
Himself  and  his  son  Alexander  were  carried,  by  order 
qf  the  senate,  to  Alba,  where  he  was  guarded  and 


supplied  with  money,  fuitiiture,  and  people  to  servt 
him.  Mo6t  authors  ^ee,  that  he  occasioned  his  own 
death  by  abstahiin^  firom  ibod.  He  had  Feigned  eleven 
years.  Macedonia  was  not  reduced  into  a  province 
till  some  years  afterwards. 

Cn.  Qctavius  and  L.  Antcius  were  also  granted  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  ;  the  first  for  his  naval  victories ; 
and  the  other  for  that  he  had  ^ined  in  Illyrja. 

Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  sent  to  demand  his  son,  who 
had  been  confined  in  prison,  after  having  been  led  i^ 
triumph.  He  excused  himself  for  his  attachment  to 
the  party  of  Perseus^  and  offered  a  great  ransom  for  the 
prisoner.  The  senate,  without  receiving  his  excuses, 
replied,  that  having  more  regard  to  his  ancient  services 
than  late  fault,  they  would  send !  ack  hb  son,  bur  with- 
out  accepting  any  ransom  ;  that  the  favours  conferred 
by  the  Roman  peqple  were  firee  and  voluntary,  and  that 
they  chose  rather  to  leave  the  price  of  them  to  the  grat* 
itude  and  affection  of  those  they  obliged,  than  to  be 
paid  immediately  for  them* 


ARTICLE  n. 

This  article  includes  the  space  of  something  more 
than  twenty  years,  from  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  to  the 
taking  and  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  at 
which  time  Greece  was  reduced  into  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, 
vox..  7.  39 
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'4TTAbV9  C0M98  T«  MtUK  TO  C»JWmATOI«A.T»  TBK  &OMAKS  yfOK 
TBBIR  ftVCCXSA  IV  MAQXSOMIA- 

k  Amongst  the  different  embasdes  from  kings  and 
states,  which  came  to  Rome  after  the  victory  over 
Perseus,  Attains,  Euroenes's  brother,  drew  upon  him,i 
more  than  aH  otliers,  the  eyes  and  attention  of  the 
Romans*  The  ravages  committed  by  the  Asiatic 
Gauls  in  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  had  laid  Attalus 
under  the  necessity  of  going  to  Rome,  to  in^ore  the 
republic's  aid  against  those  barbarians.  Another  stifi 
more  specious  reason  had  obHged  him  to  make  that 
voyage.  It  was  necessary  to  congratuhite  the  Romans 
upon  their  la9t  victory,  and  to  receive  the  a^lauses  he 
Reserved  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  war  against 
Perseus,  and  tor  havmg  shared  with  them  in  all  the 
dangers  of  it*  He  was  received  at  Rome  with  all  the 
marks  of  honom*  and  amity  that  a  prince  could  expect, 
who  had  proved,  in  the  army  in  Macedonia,  a  constant 
and  determinate  attachment  for  the  Romans*  He  had  a 
most  honourable  reception,  and  made  his  entrance  into 
the  city  attended  by  a  very  numerous  train. 

All  these  honours,  the  real  cause  of  \diich  he  6aA 
not  penetrate,  made  him  conceive  thoughts  and  hopes 
which  perhaps  had  never  entered  mto  his  mmd,  if  not 
suggested  to  him.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Romans 
had  no  longer  any  esteem  or  affection  for  Eumenes. 
His  secret  negotiations  with  Perseus,  c£  wliich  ^hey 
had  been  apprized,  made  them  bdieve  that  prince  had 

k  A.  M.  383r.     Ant.  J.  C.  167. 
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never  been  headtily  on  Acir  wde,  and  that  he  only 
waited  an  occaaon  to  declare  agmist  them.  Full  of 
this  [HTJudice,  some  of  die  most  distingiiifihed  Romans, 
in  their  private  conversations  widi  Attains,  advised  him 
not  to  mention  the  buskiess  his  brother-had  sent  him 
to  treat  of,  but  to  speak  solely  of  what  related  to  him^ 
bOL  They  gave  him  to  un^rstand,  that  the  senate 
to  wbom^Eumenes  was  become  suspected,  and  even 
(odious,  fiom  his  having  i^ipeared  to  warver  between 
IVrseos  and  the  Romans,  had  thoughts  of  depriving 
him  of  part  of  his  king^m,  and  to  give  it  to  himself^ 
upon  whom  they  could  rely  as  an  assured  friend  inca^. 
paUe  of  dialing*  We  may  perceive  here  the  max^, 
ims  of  the  Roman  policy  ;  mid  these  detached  lines 
may  serve  to  unveil  it  upon  other  occasions,  when  more 
attentive  to  conceal  it* 

The  temptation  was  delicate  to  a  prince,  wha, 
without  doubt,  did  not  want  ambition,  and  who  was 
not  of  a  character  to  reject  such  pleasing  hopes,  when 
they  presented  themselves  to  him  without  being  so* 
Jfeited.  He  Ibtencd  therefiore  to  these  discourses 
and  this  f»t)po6al,  and  the  rather,  because  they  came 
from  some  of  the  principal  persons  of  Rome,  whose 
wisdom  be  esteemed,  and  whose  ptDbity  he  respected. 
The  aflEiir  went  so  far,  that  he  promised  them  to  de^ 
mand  in  the  senate  that  part  of  tns  brotber^s  kingdom 
should  be  given  to  him. 

Attahis  had  a  physician  in  hb  train,  called  Stratius, 
whom  Eumenes,  suspecting  his  brother,  had  sent  with 
him  to  Rome,  to  have  an  eye  upon  his  conduct,  and  to 
fecal  him  to  his  du^,  by  good  counsel^  if  he  should 
Imppen  to  depart  from  it.    Stratius  had  wit  and  pene- 


trotkm,  and  his  mann^^  were  verf  mMiuating,  and 
well  adapted  to  persuasion.  Having  either  discavered, 
or  learned  firom  Attains  hnmelf,  tlie  design  that  had 
\kw  instiUed  into  ham,  be  took  the  jidvants^^  of  a»ome 
IJKypura^le  momcots  to  cjpen  bimielf  to  ikioi.  He 
irpreaented^lhatthf  iungdpm.of  PergamiiSt  weak  of 
kaeif;  and  but  very  lately  cstahliabed,  bad  •itf>si8ttid, 
and  been  improved  sckly  by  the  union  and  good  un- 
derstanding of  (iie  brothers  who  pofiaesaed  it ;  that  only 
one  of  them,  indeed,  enjoyed  the  name  of  king,  and 
wore  the  diadem ;  but,  that  they  all  reigned  in  effect ; 
that  Eymenes,  having  no  male  iBMie,  for  the  son  he  had 
afterwards,  and  who  succeeded  him»  was  not  then  in 
being,  he  could  le^ve  his  throne  ^ily  to  his  next 
brother ;  that  his  right  to  tlie  aucce$«ion  of  the  king* 
dom  was  therefore  incontestable  ;  and  that,  amuder- 
ing  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Eumenes,  the  time  for 
such  sucoeasiQO  conk)  not  be  very  remote.  And 
wherefore,  tben»  should  he  anticipate  and  hasten,  bjr 
a  violent  and  criminal  undertakiog,  what  would  soon 
happen  in  a  just  and  natural  manner  f  Did  he  desire 
to  divide  tlie  kingdom  wkh  his  brother,  or  to  deprive 
bim  of  itentirdy  ?  If  he  had  only  a  part  of  it,  both  of 
them,  weakened  by  such  division,  and  exposed  U>  the 
epterprises  <^  their  neighbours,  might  be  equally  un* 
done  in  the  consequence.  That  if  he  proposed  lo 
reign  alone,  what  would  become  of  his  elder  brother  ? 
Would  he  reduce  him  to  live  as  a  private  person,  or 
send  him,  at  hb  years,  into  banishment  ?  Or,  in  a 
word,  wouU  he  cause  him  to  be  put  to  death  ?  That 
he  did  not  doubt  but  such  thoughts  must  give  him 
horror.    That  not  to  speak  of  the  fabulous  accounts  of 
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die  tragical  effects  of  fraternal  discord,  the  recent  ex- 
amjde  of  Perseus  might  remind  him  of  them.  That 
diat  unfortunate  {Hince,  who  had  torn  the  sceptre  from 
Us  brother,  b3i  shedding  his  blood,  pursued  by  the 
dh^ine  vengeance,  had  lately  laid  down  the  same  sceptre^ 
it  the  feet  of  a  victor,  in  the  temple  of  Samotbracia, 
and  in  a  manner  More  the  eyes,  and  by  the  order  of 
the  goda  who  preside  there,  the  witnesses  and  avengers 
of  lus  guilt.  That  he  was  assured  the  very  persons, 
who  less  out  of  friendship  for  him  than  ill  will  for 
Eumenes,  gave  him  at  present  such  pernicious  coun- 
sels, would  be  the  first  to  praise  his  tender  and  constant 
aficction  for  his  brother,  if  be  continued  faithfully 
attached  to  him  to  the  last.  Stnitius  added  the  ex- 
treme danger  to  which  Attains  would  expose  tlie  king- 
dom of  Pergamua,  in  the  present  conjuncture,  when 
the  Gaub  were  prepaf;ing  to  invade  it. 

How  unworthy  was  it. of  the  Romans  to  kindle  and 
blow  up  the  fire  of  discord  in  this  manner  betweea 
brothers !  Of  what  value  must  a  sincere,  prudent,  and 
disinterested  friend  appear  at  such  a  time  !  What  an^ 
advantage  is  it  for  a  prince  to  give  those  who  approach 
him  the  liberty  of  speaking  freely  and  without  reserve 
to  him,  and  of  being  known  by  them  in  that  light ! 
The  wise  remonstrances  of  Stratius  had  their  effect 
with  Attains.  That  prince,  having  been  introduced 
into  the  senate,  without  speaking  against  his  brother, 
or  demanding  a  division  of  the  kinj^dom  of  Pergamus, 
contented  himself  with  congratulating  the  senate,  in 
the  name  of  Eumenes  and  his  brothers,  upon  the  vic- 
tory gained  in  Macedonia.  He  modestly  displayed 
the  zeal  and  affection  with  which  he  had  served  in  the 
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war  against  Perseus.  He  desired  that  they  would 
send  ambassadors  to  check  the  insolence  of  the  Gaals, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  their  former  state  ;  and  con- 
cluded, with  requesting  that  the  investiture  of  Enus 
and  Maronea,  cities  of  Thrace,  might  be  given  to  hiniy 
which  places  had  been  conquered  by  Philip,  father  of 
Perseus,  and  the  possession  di^nited  with  him  bgr 
Eumenes* 

Hie  senate,  imagining  that  Attalus  would  demainl 
another  audience,  in  order  to  speak  in  particular  of  hit 
pretensions  upon  part  of  his  brother^s  dominions^ 
promised  before  hand  to  send  ambassadors  accordii^ 
to  his  demand,  and  made  the  prince  the  usual  presents. 
They  promised  besides,  to  put  him  into  possession  of 
the  two  cities,  as  he  desired.  But  when  it  was  known 
that  he  had  left  Rome,  the  senate,  offended  to  find  that 
he  had  done  nothing  they  expected  from  him,  and  not 
being  able  to  be  revenged  upon  him  in  any  other 
manner,  revoked  the  promise  they  had  made  him,  and, 
before  the  prince  was  out  of  Italy,  declared  Enus  tod 
Kfaronea  free  and  independent  cities.  They  sent, 
however,  an  enibassy  to  the  Gauls,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  P.  Licinius,  but  with  verjr  diflferent  instruc* 
tions  to  those  demanded  by  Attalus.  The  Roman 
policy  took  off  the  mask  entirely  at  this  time,  and 
showed  an  aspect  very  unlike  the  frankness  and  probity 
of  their  ancestors. 

'^  The  senate,  some  days  after,  gave  audience  to  the 
Rhodians,  which  made  a  great  noise.  They  were  at 
first  refused  to  be  heard,  as  having  rendered  them- 
selves unworthy  of  that  honour  by  their  conduct; 
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and  even  a  declarat ion  of  war  against  them  was  talked 
of.  Rhodes,  alarcned  at  it,  sent  two  new  deputies. 
Having  obtained  admittance  to  the  tenate,  with  gteat 
difficulty,  they  appeared  there  as  suppliants,  dressed 
in  mourning  habits,  and  with  their  faces  bathed  in 
their  tears.  Astymedes  spoke,  and  with  a  voice  in- 
terrapted  with  sighs,  took  upon  him  the  defimce  of 
bb  unfortunate  country.  He  took  great  care  not  to 
show  at  first  his  desire  to  justify  it.  He  knew  that  it 
had  justly  incurred  the  anger  of  the  Roman  pec^)le ; 
be  confessed  its  faults  ;  he  called  to  mind  the  indis- 
creet embassy,  which  the  insoknt  pride  of  the  orator 
who  spoke,  had  rendered  still  more  criminal ;  but  he 
beg|;ed  the  senate  to  make  some  diflference  between 
die  entire  body  of  the  nation,  and  a  few  private  per- 
sons disavowed  by  them,  and  whom  they  were  ready 
to  deliver  up.  He  represented,  that  there  was  no  re- 
public nor  city  that  did  not  include  some  bad  raenit 
hers;  that,  after  all,  there  were  no  other  crimes 
objected  to  them  but  words ;  foolish  indeed,  rasb^ 
extravagant,  which  he  confessed  to  bie  the  characteris- 
tics,  and  failings  of  his  nation,  but  such  as  wise  per^ 
sons  seldom  lay  much  stress  upon,  or  punish  with 
exceeding  rigor,  no  more  than  Jupiter  aims  his  thun* 
dcrs  at  all  that  speak  with  little  respect  of  his  divinity, 
"  But,'*  ssud  he,  "  the  neutrality  observed  by  us  in 
^  late  Wtf,  is  looked  upon  as  a  certain  proof  of  our 
oimity,  in  regard  to  you.>^  Is  there  a  tribunal  in  the 
wocldt  wherein  the  imendoo,  when  without  eflfect,  is 

*  Meque  motibus  neque  legibm  ulliiif,  dTtUtii  iU  oomiMtftiiiiii  ene^ 
uiiiqibircllet  ininiciim  petift,  §i  nUiil  lecei^t  €po  id  fiat»  eapiUf  duipe- 
tor.    Lir. 
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ponuAied  as  die  action  itself?  But  let  your  severity  be 
carried  to  that  exce^  at  most  the  puntsbment  can 
only  fall  on  those  who  have  had  this  intention,  and 
then  the  majority  of  us  are  innocent.  Admitting  even 
that  this  neutrali^  and  inaction  make  us  all  criminal ; 
ought  the  real  services  we  have  rendered  you  in  the 
two  preceding  wars,  to  be  deemed  as  nothing,  and 
will  they  not  cover  the  omission  imputed  to  us  in  the 
last  ?  Let  Philip,  Antiochus,  and  Perseus,  bear  wit-  , 
ness  now  io  our  cause.  The  voices  of  the  two  first 
will  certainly  be  for  us,  and  absdve  us ;  and,  for  the 
third,  at  most,  and  in  the  severest  sense,  the  sentence 
nnist  appear  doubtful  and  uncertain*  Can  you  then, 
according  to  this  state  of  the  question,  pass  a  fatal 
decree  against  Rhodes ;  for  you  are  now  upon  the 
point  of  deciding,  whether  it  shall  subsist  any  longer, 
or  be  entirely  destroyed ;  you  may  declare  war  against 
us ;  but  not  a  single  Rhodian  will  take  up  arms  against 
you.  If  you  persist  in  your  resentment,  we  demand 
time  to  go  and  report  our  deputation  at  Rhodes,  and  at 
that  moment  our  whole  city,  men,  women,  and  free 
persons,  will  embark  with  all  our  estates  and  efiects; 
we  will  abandon  our  household  gods,  as  well  public 
as  private,  and  come  to  Rome,  where,  after  we  have 
thrown  our  gold  and  silver,  and  all  we  have,  at  your 
feet,  we  will  deliver  up  ourselves,  our  wives,  and  our 
children  to  your  discretion.  We  will  suffer  here 
before  your  eyes,  wliatever  you  shall  think  fit  to  infiict 
upon  us.  If  Rhodes  is  condemned  to  be  plundered 
and  set  on  fire,  at  least  we  shall  spare  ourselves  the 
sig[it  of  that  calamity.  You  may  by  yoUr  resolves 
idedare  yourselves  our  enemies  ;  but  there  fa  a  secret 
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aense  in  the  bottom  of  our  bewrt^^  tbat  decbres  quite 
the  contrary,  and  as$qres  us,  tb^  ^}h^tev^r  hot^tititk) 
jTQU  may  act  again^  us,  you  will  ney^r  fitui  us  otbcr^ 
wise  than  friends  and  sqfva^iti^'' 

After  this  diacQur^e,  the  deputes  prostrated  then^^ 
selves  upon  the  e^rthi  and  Md  out  their  hands  towards 
the  s^niitors  with  olive  tyatOiph^^  m  th^ip^  to  ^man4 
peace.  When  tbey  were  withdrftvn  by  order  of  the 
senate,  tbey  proceeded  to  vote  upOQ  the  afl&ir.  AU 
who  had  served  in  Macedopia  in  quality  of  consuls^ 
pretors,  or  lieutt^nant^,  apd  who  had  most  experienced 
their  foolish  pride  and  enmity  to  the  Kon)^!:^,  were 
very  much  against  them*  M»  Fortius  Cato,  the  cele^ 
hrated  censor,  known  by  the  severity  of  his  ebaricteri 
which  often  rose  to  hardness  of  heart,  was  softened  at 
this  time  in  favour  of  the  Rhpdians,  and  spoke  for 
them  with  great  warmth  and  eloquence*  .  Livy  does 
QQt  repeat  his  discoyrse,  beof^ise  it  was  then  extant  in 
a  work  of  Cato's  owPi  entitled,  De  Qriginibus»  wbere« 
in  be  bad  inserted  his  own  orations^ 

The  world  h^s  refison  to  regret  die  Ic^s  of  so  valua* 
Uc  a  collection.  Aulus  Gellius ""  has  pfeser Ved  some 
fra^nentQ  of  this  discourse  of  Catp's  ;  by  which  it 
appears,  he  made  use  of  almost  the  same  reasons  with 
the  ambassadors  of  Rhodes.  I  shall  cite  some  pas* 
sages  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  assist  the 
reader  in  knowing  and  distinguishing  the  manly  and 
energetic  style  which  characterized  the  Roman  elo- 
quence in  those  ancient  times,  when  more  attx^niion 
washad  to  the  force  of  thoughts,  than  to  the  deganct 
«f  words. 

VCL7.  •  40 


^  tListofir  dt 

'  Cato  begins  his  discourse  by  representing  td  the 
Romans,  that  they  6ught  not  to  abandon  themselves 
to  the  extravagance  of  Excessive  joy  ;  that  prosper- 
ity generally  excites  pri*?  and  insolence  ;  that  he 
apprehends,  in  the  presem  case,  they  may  form  rcso-. 
lutions  which  may  draw  some  misfortane  upon  Rome^ 
and  cause  the  frivolous  joy,  to  which  they  gave  them- 
selves up,  to  vanish  like  a  dream.  *'  Adversity/* 
says  he,  "  in  humbling  the  spirit,  restores  us  to  oinr 
reason,  and  teaches  us  what  is  necessary  to  be  done« 
Prosperity,  on  the  contrary,  hurries  us  In  a  manner 
out  of  ow  way,  by  the  joy  it  occasions,  and  makes  us 
lose  sJgfet  of  Ac  measures  which  a  calm  situation  of 
mind  Wbold  enable  us  to  discern  and  execute.  It  is 
therefore,  fatliers,  I  am  absolutely  of  opinion,  that  we 
should  defer  the  decision  of  this  afiair,  till,  having 
recovered  fix>m  the  violent  emotions  of  our  joy,  we 
may  be  masters  of  ourselves,  and  capable  of  deliberat- 
ing with  more  maturity.'*  He  adds, "  That  he  indeed 
believes  the  Rhodians  were  far  from  desiring  that  the 
Romans  should  have  conquered  Perseus ;  but  that 
they  had  such  semiments,  in  common  with  all  other 
stateis  ;  setitiments,  which^did  not  proceed  from  their 
enmity  to  the  Romans,  but  from  the  love  of  their  own 
liberty  ;  for  which  they  had  just  cause  to  fear,  wheA 
there  should  be  none  in  a  condition  to  dispute  empire 

p  Scio  solere  plertsque  homintbus  rebas  secundis  atque  prollxU  atqae 
prosperi9  animum  excellere,  superbiam  atquc  feroeiain  augescere  alque 
cresoere  t  qdod  mihi  nunc  magnse  cufae  est,  quia  h sec  res  tam  seennde 
{>roce8sit»  ncquid  in  consulendo  adrersi  eveniat,  quod  nostras  secondas 
rea  confutet  ;  neve  haec  Isetitia  nimia  luxuriose  eventat  Advenac  tea 
8C  doinant,et  docent  quid  opui  sit  facto  i  secundie  res  Isetitia  ttmMyermam 
truderc  tolent  a  rectc  consulendo  atque  intelUgendo.  Qjio  miyore 
opere  edico  auadeoque  uti  haec  res  aliquot  diea  proferatur^  dum  ex  tanto 
guadio  in  pptestatem  nostram  redeamus. 
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with  Qs,  and  we  ^ould  become  absolute  masters  of 
all  nations.  For  the  "rest,  the  Rhodians  did  not  aid 
Perseus.  Their  wbde  crime,«  by  the  consent  of  their 
most  violent  accusers,  is  to  have  intended  to  declare 
mr  against  us.  But  how  long  has  the  wiD,  ti^  inten* 
tion  only,  been  a  crime  ?  Is  there  any  one  amongst  us 
that  would  be  willing  to  subject  himself  to  this  rule  ? 
For  my  part,  I  am  sure  I  would  not.  The  Rhodians/ 
it  is  said,  are  proud.  I  should  be  very  sorry  that  my 
children  could  justly  make  me  that  reproach.  But, 
pray,  in  what  does  their  pride  affect  us  ?  Would  it 
become  us  to  make  ita  crime  in  them  to  be  prouder 
than  we  are  ?" 

The  opinion  of  so  grave  and  venerable  a  senator  as 
Cato,  prevented  a  war  against  the  Rhodians.  The 
answer  given  them  did  not  declare  diem  enemies,  nor 
treat  them  as  allies,  but  continued  them  in  suspense. 
They  were  ordered  to  remove  their  governors  from 
the  chies  of  Lycia  and  Caria«  Those  provinces  were 
given  up  to  them  after  the  defeat  of  Antiocbus,  and 
now  taken  from  them  by  way  of  punishment.  They 
were  ordered  also  to  evacuate  Caunus  and  Stratonice. 
They  had  bought  the  first  for  two  hundred  talents, 
about  twenty  five  thousand  pounds,  of  Ptolemy's 
general,  and  the  second  had  been  given  them  by 
Antiochus  and  Seleucus  ;  they  drew  from  those  two 

4  Qui  acerrime  adTersos  eoe  dicit«  iU  dicit  ;  hostfca  voluUse  fierj.  £t 
quit  Undem  est  nostrum,  quS»  quod  ad  sese  aUinet,  aequum  censest 
qoeoipUoi  ponas  dare  ob  earn  reB»  <iaod  arguatar  male  Oscere  Toloitse  ! 
neoMH  opioor  i  nam  egO|  quod  ad  me  attinet*  nolira. 

'  Rbodiens^s  superbos  esse  aiunt,  id  objectantes  quod  mihi  a  liberis 
meis  minime  deci  velim*  Sint  sane  superbi.  Quid  id  ad  nos  attinet  * 
Idne  irascimini,  siquis  soperbior  est  quam  nos? 
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citiefi  an  ^nnuil  l^veniie  of  otie  hundred  and  twenty 
talents,  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  At  the  same 
time  the  senate  granted  the  bland  of  Deloa  an  exemp- 
tion ftom  customs,  which  coosidembljr  diaainidied  the 
revenues  of  the  Rhodiam ;  fiir,  mstead  of  one  miHion 
of  draohmS)  about  tweoQr  five  thousand  pounds  ster* 
ling,  to  which  the  revenue  from  those  cut toms  amount* 
ed  before,  it  paid  afterwards  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  about  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  sterling. 

The  senate^s  answer,  having  dispelled  at  Rhodes 
the  fear  that  the  Romans  would  take  up  arms  against 
the  republic,  made  all  other  evils  appear  light,  as  it  i^ 
pommon  for  the  expectation  of  great  misfortunes  to 
make  people  next  to  insensible  of  small  ones.  How 
hardaoever  these  orders  were,  they  submitted  to  them, 
and  put  them  in  immediate  execution.  They  decreed, 
at  the  same  time,  a  crown  of  gold  to  the  Romans,  of 
the  value  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,'  and  d^xc 
their  admiral  Theodottis,  to  present  it.  He  had  orders 
to  solicit  the  alliance  of  the  Romans.  The  Rhodians 
had  not  demanded  it  till  then,  though  for  almost  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  they  had  Glared  in  the  most 
l^lorious  expeditions  of  that  repubKc  ;  which  was  a 
fetch  of  their  politiost  They  were  not  for  hampering 
their  liberty  with  the  chains  of  oaths  and  treaties ;  that 
continuing  free,  and  their  own  masters,  they  might 
rither  aid  the  kings  in  distress,  or  be  supported  by 
ihem  upon  occasion.  In  the  present  coi^uocture, 
they  earnestly  demanded  to  i)e  admitted  as  allies,  not 

f  Tb}i  might  anunint  to  aboat  six  thousand  pounjds*  reckQliin|;>  tfai^ 
^ece  of  ^149  X/v^c,  at  twelvf  sfulUoit.  or  thcreabouta. 
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to  secure  themselves  against  other  powers*  for  they 
were  in  no  ap|mbensioi»  of  any  besictes  the  Romans; 
but  to  remove,  by  that  dumge,  aH  suspicions  thai 
might  hafe  been  condcived  to  the  prejudice  of  llieir 
republic     The  alliance  Was  not,  however,  granted 
them  at  this  time*     They  did  not  obtain  it  till  die 
foUowdng  year;  nor  then*  without  long  and  warm 
{BoUcitations^    Tiberius  Gracchus,  at  his  return  from 
Asia,  whither  he  had  been  sent  in  quality  of  conrniis^ 
sioner,  to  examine  into  its  condition,  was  of  great 
service  to  them  upon  this  occasion*    He  declared  that 
the  Rhodians  had  punctually  obeyed  the  senate's  or- 
ders, and  had  condemned  the  partisans  of  Perseus  to 
death.     After  so  favourable  a  report,  the  Rhodians 
were  admitted  into  the  alliance  of  the  Roman  people* 
I  have  before  observed,*  that   the  Etolians  had 
presented  themselves  before  Paulus  Emilius  in  mourn* 
ing  habits,   at  his  return  from  his  expedition   imo 
Greece,  and  that  he  had  given  tbeii^  audience  at  Am* 
phipoljs*     The  subject  of  their  complaints  was,'that 
Lycischus  and  Tisippus,  whom  the  credit  of  die  Ro» 
mans,  to  whose  interests  diey  were  deiiroted,  rendered 
very  powerful  in  Etolia,  bad  ^rrounded  the  sfoui^ 
with  soldiers,  lent  them  by  Bibius,  who  commanded 
in  the  prbvmce  for  the  Romans ;  that  they  had  put  to 
d^th  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  principal  persons  of 
the  nation^  whose  sole  crime  was  their  having  seemed 
to  &vour  Perseus ;  that  a  great  number  oS  others  had 
been  sent  into  bankhmen^  aqd  that  the  estates  both  of 
the  cme  and  the  other  bad  been  abandoned  to  their  ac- 
cusers,   fhc  inquiry  was  confined  to  knowing^  not  on 

'tW.  l3dr,Ti.»32 
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wbich  side  the  injustice  and  violence  had  been  com- 
mitted, bat  whether  the  parties  concerned  had  been 
for  Perseus  or  the  Romans.  The  murderers  were 
acquitted.  The  dead  were  declared  to  have  been 
killed,  and  the  exiles  to  have  been  banished,  justly. 
Bibius  onlyf  iwas  condemned  for  having  lent  his  aid  in 
this  bloody  i^xecution ;  but  wfiy  condemned,  if  it  was 
just  ?  Or  if  ipot,  why  were  those  acquitted  who  had 
been  the  principal  authors  of  it  ? 

This  sentence  gave  great  terror  to  all  who  had  ex- 
pressed any  indination  for  Perseus,  and  exceedingly 
iocreaaed  the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  partisans  of 
Rome.  The  principal  persons  of  each  city  were 
divided  into  three  (actions.  The  one  were  entirdy 
devoted  to  the  Romans ;  others  adhered  to  the  party 
of  the  kings  ;  both  making  thrir  court  to  their  pnK 
tec^rs  by  abject  flatteries,  and  thereby  rendering 
themselves  powerful  in  their  cities,  which  they  held  in 
an  Of^Nessive  subjection.  A  third  kind  of  citizens,  in 
<^iposition  to  the  other  two,  observed  a  kind  of  medium, 
ndther  taking  part  with  die  Romans  nor  the  kings, 
but  publicly  asserting  the  defence  of  their  laws  and 
liberty.  The  latter,  at  bottom,  were  much  esteemed 
and  beloved  in  their  several  cities,  but  were  in  no 
authority.  All  offices,  embassies,  honours,  and  re- 
wards, were  conferred  sdely  upon  Aose  who  espous- 
'ed  the  Roman  interests,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus ; 
and ' Aey  employed  their  credit  in  utterly  destroying 
rii  those  who  differed  from  themselves  in  opinion. 

In  this  view  they  repaired  in  great  numbers,  from 
all  parts  of  Greece,  to  the  ten  oommissioners,  sq>point- 
ed  by  the  senate  to  regulate  a&ira.  They  gave  them 
to  understand,  that  besides  those  who  had  dedared 
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publicly  f(M*  Perseus,  there  were  abundance  of  others, 
secretly  the  enemies  of  Rome,  who,  under  the  colovf 
of  asserting  liberty,  infiuenced  the  whole  people 
agamst  them,  and  that  those  cities  woukl  never  con- 
tinue quiet,  and  perfectly  subject  to  the  Romans,  un- 
less, after  the  contrary  party  were  entkely  reduced, 
the  authority  of  those  who  had  onfy  the  interest  of  the 
commonwealth  at  heart,  was  fuUy  established.  The. 
ten:*  commissioners  perfectly  rdished  those  reasons, 
and  made  them  the  rule  of  ditir  conduct.  What 
justice  could  be  expected  £rom  an  aasemUy  that  was 
detarminedto  consider,  and  treat  as  criminab,  all  who 
were  not  of  the  Roman  party,  and  to  reward  all  who 
should  declare  themselves  their  accusers  and  ene- 
mies, with  abundant  graces  and  favours?  We  sed 
here  to  what  lengths  ambition  and  the  lust  of  empire 
carry  mankind.  They  make  men  blind  to  all  sense  of 
du^  und  decency,  and  induce  them  to  sacrifice  justice, 
as  well  as  every  thing  else,  when  it  opposes  their 
views.  The  virtue  of  Ae  Pagans  was  but  a  weak,  and 
very  fluctuatkig  principle. 

That  aj^ears  evidently  upon  thb  occasion.  The 
Ronuui  general,  to  whom  a  Hst  had  been  given  of  aU 
those  who  were  suspected,  ordered  them  to  attend 
him  from  Etolia,  Acamania,  Epirus,  and  Beotia,  and 
to  follow  him  to  Rome,  there  to  make  their  defence. 
Ccmimissioners  were  sent  also  into  Asia,  in  order  to 
take  informations  against  such  as,  in  public  or  pri* 
vate,  bad  favoured  Perseus. 

""  Of  all  the  small  states  of  Greece,  none  gave  the 
Roman  republic  so  much  umbrage  as  the  Achean 

■  A.  M.  3887-  Ant.  J.  C  167«  Li?.  )•  xIt-  n.  31  Pausan.  in  Achaic. 
p.  416, 427. 
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league,  which,  till  Aen  had  continued  formidable,  by 
Ihe  number  and  valor  of  their  troops  ;  by  the  ability 
of  their  generals ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  union  that 
reigned  between  all  the  cities  of  which  it  was  com-» 
pooed.  The  RomaM,  jealous  of  a  power  that  might 
prove  an  obstacle  to  their  ambitious  desigris,  espec^ 
ialtyif  they  should  join  the  king  of  Macedonia,  or  the 
king  of  Syria,  spared  no  pains  to  weaken  it  by  inu^o- 
dttcing  diviw>ns,  and  gaining  creatures,  whom  <hty 
raised  by  their  cuedit  to  aH  employments,  and  by 
whose  mews  they  decided  in  all  the  assentbties  of  the 
league*  We  have  seen  what  passed  in  the  afiair  of  the 
Spartan  exilea  ;  but  it  was  in  the  conjuncture  we  noW 
speak  0^  the  Romans  gave  the  last  stroke  to  their 
UberQr, 

After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Callicrates,  to  complete 
with  the  Romans^  to  whom  he  had  sold  himsdf,  the 
ruin  of  the  partisans  of  liberty,  whom  he  looked  up<m 
»&  his  enemies,  had  the  boldness  to  accuse  by  name  all 
Aose  to  the  ten  con.missioners,  whom  he  suspected  to 
have  had  any  inclination  to  support  Perseus*  They 
did  not  think  it  would  suffice  to  write  to  the  Acheans, 
aa  they  had  done  to  other  states,  that  they  should  send 
Bttch  of  their  citizens  to  Ronte,  as  were  accused  of 
having  favoured  Perseus  ;  but  they  sent  two  deputies 
to  declare  in  person  that  order  to  the  league*  Two 
reasons  induced  them  to  act  in  this  manner.  The 
first  was,  their  fear  that  the  Acheans,  who  were  vety 
jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  full  of  valor,  should  refuse 
obedience  to  the  letters  that  should  be  written  them ; 
and  that  Callicrates,  and  the  other  inforaicrs,  would 
run  the  risk  of  their  lives  in  the  assembly ;  the  second. 


because  in  the  letters  which  htd  been  found  among 
Perseus's  papen^  nothing  appeared  to  convict  the 
accused  Acheans^ 

The  two  commissioners  seiiA  into  Athaia^  were  C^ 
Claudius  and  Cn.  Domitius  Enobarbus*  -  One  (rf'tbem^ 
more  abandoned  to  inju^ce  than  the  odier,  Pausaiuat 
does  not  say  which^  complained  in  the  asseoibljr,  thai 
manj  of  the  most  powerful  persons  of  the  league  had 
assisted  Perseus  against  the  Ronuuis,  and  demanded^ 
that  they  should  be  condemned  as  deserving  death, 
after  which  he  should  imme  themi  The  whole  assem*^ 
Uy  was  shocked  at  this  proposal,  and  cried  out  on  att 
ndes,  that  it  was  an  unheard  oi  thing  to  condemn 
persons  before  it  was  declared  who  they  werey  and 
pressed  him  to  make  known  the  guilty*  Upon  repeat- 
ed instences  to  explain  himself,  he  replied,  at  the  sug- 
gestion oi  Callicrates,  Aat  all  who  had  been  in  c^ce^ 
and  commanded  die  armies,  had  been  guilty  ci  that 
crime.  Xenon,  upon  that,  who  was  a  person  erf*  great 
credit,  and  very  much  respected  by  the  league,  q>oke 
to  this  effisct ;  **  I  have  commanded  the  armies,  and 
have  had  the  honour  to  be  chief  magbtrate  of  the 
league ;  I  protest,  that  I  have  never  acted  in  any 
diing  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Romans,  whidi 
I  am  ready  to  prove  either  in  the  assemUy  of  the  Ache* 
ans^  or  at  Rome  befcxe  the  senate.''  The  Romans 
took  hM  of  this  expression^  as  favourable,  to  his  de* 
signs,  and  decreed^  that  all  those  who  had  been  charged 
by  Callicrates,  should  be  sent  to  Rome,  in  mder  to 
justify  themselves  there.  The  whole  assembly  was  in 
the  highest  affliction  upon  this  sentence*  Nothing  like 
it  had  ever  been  known,  even  under  PhiUpi  or  his  son 

vol.  7.  41 
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AtezandeTi  Those  princes,  diougb  irresistibly  power-- ' 
ful,  never  conceived  the  thought  of  causing  such  as 
opposed  them  to  be  brought  into  Macedoraa^  but 
referred  the  trying  of  them  to  the  council  of  the  am- 
pitictyons,  their  fiatural  judges.  The  Romans  did  not 
imitate  their  moderation  ;  but  by  a  conduct,  which 
may  justly  be  called  tyrannical,  caused  about  one 
thousand  of  the  most  considerable  citizens  (rf*  the 
Achean  league  to  be  seized  and  conveyed  to  Rome. 
CaUicrates  became  more  than  ever  the  object  of  horror 
and  detestation  to  all  the  Acheans.  All  people  avoid- 
ed meeting  him,  and  shunned  his  presence  as  an  iofa« 
mous  tndtor ;  and  no  one  would  bathe  in  the  public 
baths  after  him,  till  all  the  water  had  been  first  emptied 
out  of  them. 

Polybius,  the  celebrated  historian,  was  of  the  number 
of  these  exiles.  We  have  seen  Lycortas,  his  fieidier, 
distinguish  himself  by  the  fortitude  and  constanqr 
with  which  he  supported  the  interests  of  the  Aqhean 
league,  during  his  government  of  it  He  had  taken 
particular  care  of  the  education  of  hb  son«  In  regard 
to  policy,  Polybius  had  Lycortas  his  father,  a  great 
statesman,  for  his  master  ;  and  for  war,  Philq)emen, 
one  of  the  most  able  and  intrepid  generals  of  an* 
tiquity.  It  was  under  these  tutors  he  imbibed  those 
learned  lessons  of  government  and  war,  which  be 
practised  him^lf,  and  has  transmitted  to  posterity  in 
bis  writings. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Rome,  whither  his  reputa- 
tion had  reached  before  him,  his  merit  made  die 
greatest  men  of  the  republic  cultivate  his  friendship. 
Ua.  was  particularly  intimate  with  the  two  sons  of 
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Pftulus  Emilias,  the  eldest  of  whom  had  been  adopted 
into  the  &mily  of  the  Fabii,  and  the  youngest  into  that 
of  the  Scipios.  The  latter  had  been  adopted  by  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of  ScifHo  Africanus,  who  con- 
quered Hanmbal.  I  have  enlarged  siifficietllly»  ki  the 
GOodusion  of  the  history  of  the  CarthaginiaiiB,  upon 
the  intimate  friendship  of  Polybius  with  tins  second 
son  of  Paulas  EmiKus,  who  afterwards  conquered 
Carthage  and  Numantia.  That  young  Roman  per* 
cdved  the  value  of  such  a  friend^  and  knew  how  to 
iqpply  his  lessons  and  counsels  to  the  best  advantage. 
It  is  very  probable,  that  Polybius  composed  the  greatr 
est  part  of  hb  history,  or  at  least  collected  his  mate* 
riak  for  it  at  Rome. 

When  the  Acheans  arrived  at  Rome,  the  senate, 
widiout  hearing  or  examining  their  cause,  suppowig^ 
without  any  foundation,  and  contrary  to  the  most 
known  truth,  that  they  had  been  tried  and  sentenced 
in  the  assembly  of  the  Acheans,  banished  diem  into 
different  towns  <tf  Italy.  Polybius  was  excepted  from 
that  numbert 

^  The  Acbeans,  surprised  and  afflicted  with  the  &te 
of  their  countrymen,  sent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  demand 
diat  the  senate  would  vouchsafe  to  take  cogt)izance  of 
tfadr  cause.  They  were  answered,  that  it  had  been 
done,  and  that  they  had  adjudged  it  them^ves.  Upon 
that  reply,  the  Acheans  sent  back  the  same  deputies 
to  Rome,  with  Eureas  at  their  head,  to  protest  again^ 
before  the  senate,  that  those  Achean$  had  never  been 
heard  by  their  country,  and  that  their  affair  had  never 
been  brought  to  a  trial.    Eureas,  in  consequence^ 

'  Pdyb.  Ltg.  cv* 
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entered  the  senate  with  the  other  deputies  who  aeoosi^ 
psnied  him,  and  declared  the  orders  he  htA  received, 
prayingt  that  Acy  would  take  cognizance  of  the  acctr* 
sation,  and  not  su&r  the  aocuacd  to  perish,  wkfaout 
passing  amtence  upon  the  crime  they  were  charged 
with ;  dMt  it  were  to  lie  wished  the  senate  would  ex* 
amine  the  aflbir  themsetTes,  and  make  known  the 
guHQr;  but,  in  case  their  other  peat  afliurs  should  not 
afii^d  them  leisure  for  such  mquiry,  th^  bad  onfy  to 
refer  it  to  the  Acheana,  who  would  do  diem  justioe  in 
such  a  manner  as  should  evidence  the  greatness  ct 
their  aver^on  for  die  culpable,  Nothii^  was  mors 
equitable  dum  this  demand,  and  the  senate  was  very 
inuch  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  it.  On  the  one  side, 
they  did  not  dlink  it  proper  to  try  the  cause,  for  the 
accusadon  was  groundess  ;  on  the  other,  to  dismiss 
the  exiles,  without  possit^  judgment  upon  them,  was 
to  loae  inrecovembiy  all  theu*  friends  in  Achaia.  The 
aenate,  to  leave  the  Gteeka  no  hopes  of  retrieving  dieir 
exiles,  and  to  render  them  thereby  more  submissire 
to  their  orders,  wrote  into  Achaia  to  Callicrates,  and 
into  die  other  stetes  to  the  partisans  of  the  Romans^ 
that  it  did  not  appear  to  diem,  that  the  return  of  the 
exiles  consisted  with  theirs,  or  the  interest  of  their 
Muntry,  This  answer  not  only  threw  the  exiles,  bat 
all  the  people  of  Greece  imo  canstcmad<»i.  An  unit 
venal  mourning  succeeded  it  They  were  con* 
vinctd  that  there  waa  nothing  funhef  to  hope  for  the* 
accused  Achpans,  and  that  tb^ir  Umidmient  im 
perpetual. 
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^  How^Tcr^  they  sent  new  deputies,  with  instructions 
to  demand  the  return  of  the  exiles ;  but,  as  suppliants, 
and  as  a  favour,  lest  in  taking  upon  diem  their  defence, 
they  should  seem  ever  so  tittle  to  oppose  the  willofthe 
senate^  There  did  not  escape  any  thing  in  their  har- 
angue, that  was  not  very  well  weighed,  and  sufficient- 
ly reserved ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  senate  con- 
tinued inflexible,  and  declared  that  they  would  persist 
in  the  regulations  already  made. 

*  The  Acheans  would  not  be  rejected ;  and  appoint- 
ed several  deputations  at  different  times,  but  with  no 
better  success ;  they  were  particularly  ordered  to  de- 
mand the  return  of  Polybius*  They  were  in  the  right 
to  persevere  thus  in  their  appUcations  to  the  senate, 
in  favour  of  their  countrjrmen.  Though  their  repeated 
instances  had  uo  other  effect  than  to  place  the  injustice 
<rf*the  Romans  in  fuH  light,  diey  could  not  be  consider- 
ed as  unnecessary.  Many  of  the  senators  were  moved 
widi  them,  and  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  proper  to 
send  home  ihe  exiles, 

'  The  Acheans  having  received  advice  of  thb  fa- 
vourable disposition,  in  order  to  improve  it  to  their 
advantage,  appointed  a  last  deputation.  The  exiles 
had  been  already  banished  seventeen  years,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  were  dead.  There  were  very  warm 
debates  upon  them  in  the  senate ;  some  being  for  their 
return  into  their  countiy,  and  their  being  restored  to 
die  possession  of  their  estates ;  and  others  o|^>osing  it, 
Scijno,  at  the  request  of  Pdybius,  had  soticited  Cato 

^  Polyfab  Leg.  cnL 

>^A.  M.  3844.     Ant  J.  C.  160.    Polyb.  Leg.cxxiz,  cxxx. 
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ki  favour  of  the  exiles.      lliat  grave  senator  rising 
up  to  speak  in  hb  turn,  **  To  bee  us,"  said  he,  **  dis^ 
pute  a  whole  day,  whether  some  pow  old  men  of 
Greece   shall  be   interred  by  our  grave  diggers,  or 
those  of  their  own  country,  would  not  one  believe  that 
we  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  ?"  That  pleasantry  was  all 
that  was  wanting  to  make  the  senate  ashamed  c^  so 
long  a  contest,  and  to  determine  at  last  to  send  back 
the  exiles  into  Peloponnesus.     Polybius  was  for  desir- 
ing  that  they  might  be  reinstated  in  all  the  honours  and 
dignities  tl^y  possessed  before  their  banishment  ;  but, 
before  he  presented  that  request  to  the  senate,  he 
thought  proper  to  sound  Cato  upon  it,  who  told  him, 
smiling,  '*  Polybius,  you  do  not  imitate  the  wisdom  of 
Ulysses.    You  are  for  returning  into  the  cave  of  the 
Cyclops  for  some  miserable  tatters  you  have  left  there*"' 
The  exiles  accordingly  returned  into  their  country  ; 
but  of  the  thousand  that  left  it,  only  about  three  hun- 
dred remained.    Polybius  made  no  use  of  this  per- 
mission, or  if  he  did)  he  soon  rejoined  Scipio,  see- 
ing three  years  after,  he  was  widi  him  at  the  siege  of 
Carthage. 


SECTION  II. 

ABIARATHBS     DIBS^    AND    IS   SUCCBEDED     BY   HIS   SOV.      DEATH  OF 
EVMENES.      WAR    BETWEEN   ATTALUS   AND    PRUSIA6. 

After  die  defeat  of  Perseus,  new  embassies  came 
every  day  to  Rome,  either  to  congratulate  the  Romans 
upon  their  victory,  or  to  justify  or  excuse  themselves 
for  die  attachment  they  seemed  to  have  to  that  prince ; 
and,  some  came  to  lay  complaints  before  the  senate  in 

•A.M.  5854.    Ant  J.  C.  150, 
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regard  to  some  allies.  We  Imve  seen  hitherto  what 
relates  to  the  Rhodians  and  Acheans*  In  this  section 
I  shall  collect  what  concerns  Eumenes,  king  of  Perga-^ 
mus,  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  and  some  other  parties 
ular  affiiirs. 

*  Prusias  being  come  to  Rome^  to  make  the  senate 
and  Roman  people  his  compliments  of  congratulation 
upon  the  good  success  of  the  war  against  Perseus,  dis^ 
honoured  the  royal  dignity  by  abject  flattery*  At  his 
reception  by  the  deputies  appointed  by  the  senate  for 
that  purpose,  he  appeared  with  his  head  shaved,  and  with 
the  cap,  habit,  shoes,  and  stockings  of  a  slave  made 
free;  and  saluting  the  deputies,  "  You  see,"  said  he 
"  one  erf  your  freedmen  ready  to  fulfil  whatsoever  you 
shall  please  to  command,  and  to  conform  entirely  to  all 
your  customs."  When  he  entered  the  senate,  he  stood 
at  the  door,  &cing  the  senators  who  sat,  and  prostradng 
himseU',  kissed  the  threshold.  Afterwards,  addressii^ 
himself  to  the  assembly,"  I  salute  you,  gods,  preservers," 
cried  he ;  and  went  on  with  a  discourse  suitable  to 
that  prelude*  Polybius  says,  that  he  should  be  asham- 
ed to  repeat  it*  He  concluded  with  demanding,  that 
the  Roman  people  would  renew  the  alliance  with  him, 
and  grant  him  certain  lands  taken  from  Antiochus,  <rf 
which  the  Gauls  had  possessed  themselves  without  any 
right  or  [Hretension.  He  then  recommended  his  son 
Nicomedes  to  them.  All  he  asked  was  granted  him ; 
only  commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  condition  of  the  lands  in  question.  Livy,  in  his 
account  of  this  audience,  omits  the  abject  submissions 
of  Prusius,  of  which  he  pretends  the  Roman  historians 

•  A.  M.  3838.     Ant  J.  C.  166.     Polyb.  Legb  zcTiL  Lir#  1.  zhr^  n.  U. 
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say  Rodiiiig ;  he  contents  himself  with  mentioohig  ia 
the  ccMiclusion^  part  of  what  Polybius  had  said  before^ 
and  with  some  reason ;  for,  that  base  dqportment  at 
least  dishonoured  the  senate  as  much,  who  sufferedi 
as  the  prince  who  acted  it4 

^  Pruinas  had  scarce  left  Rome,  When  advice  came 
that  Eumenes  was  upon  the  point  of  entering  it*  That 
news  gave  the  senate  some  trouble^  Eumenes,  in  the 
war  against  Perseus,  had  behaved  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  could  neither  continue  him  as  a  friend  nor  an 
enemy«  There  was  reason  for  violent  suspicions,  but 
no  certain  proofs  against  him.  To  admit  him  to  an 
audience,  was  to  declare  him  innocent ;  to  condemn 
him  as  guilty,  was  to  lay  themselves  under  the  necessity 
of  a  war  with  him,  and  to  procbim  to  all  the  worid 
that  they  had  felled  in  point  of  prudence,  by  loading 
a  prince  with  fortunes  and  honours,  whose  character 
they  were  little  acquainted  with.  ^  To  avoid  these 
inconveniences,  the  senate  made  a  decree,  by  whicb^ 
under  the  pretext  that  the  reception  of  kings  was  too 
great  a  charge  to  the  republic^  they  forbade  all  kii^ 
in  general  to  enter  that  city,  and  caused  that  ordinance 
to  be  signified  to  the  king  of  Pergamus,  who  was  at 
no  loss  to  comprehend  its  meaning*  He  returned 
therefore  into  his  own  dominicms* 

*  This  affiront  encouraged  bis  enemies,  and  cooled 
the  affection  of  his  allies.  Prusias  sent  an  ambassador 
to  Rome,  to  complain  of  this  irruptions  he  made  into 
Bithynia.  .  He  added,  that  Eumenes  had  secret  intelli- 

«»  Polyb.  Leg.  xcwL 
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gCDOe  with  Antiochus  ;  that  be  treated  all  those  injo* 
rioosly  who  seemed  to  &vour  the  Romans,  and  par« 
ticularly  the  GaUo  Grecians  his  neighbours^  in  con* 
tnidictiQn  to  the  senate's  decrees  in  their  behalH 
That  pec^le  had  also  sent  deputies  to  Rome  with 
tbeir  complaints ;  which  they  afterwards  repeated 
several  tiroes,  as  well  as  Prusias.  The  senate  did  not 
yet  declare  themselves.  They  contented  themselves 
with  aidii^  and  supporting  the  Gallo  Grecians,  under-^ 
band,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  widiout  doing  any 
manifest  injustice  to  Eumenes. 

The  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had  beeii  forbidden 
eatrance  into  Rome,  sent  his  brothers.  Attains  and 
Atheneus  thither,  to  answer  the  accusations  he  was 
charged  with.  The  apology  they  made  seemed 
fittHy  to  OHifute  all  complaints  against  the  king,  and 
the  senate  were  so  well  satined  with  it,  that  they  sent 
them  back  bto  Asia,  laden  with  honours  and  presents. 
They  did  not,  however,  entirely  effiuse  the  prejudices 
conceived  against  their  brother.  The  senate  despatch- 
cd  Sulpicius  Gallus  and  Manius  Sergius,  with  orders 
to  inform  themselves  secretly,  whether  Antiochus  and 
Eamenes  were  not  concerting  some  design  against  die 
Romans. 

*  Sulpicius  acted  in  this  commission  with  very  great 
imprudence.  He  Avas  a  vain  man,  and  aimed  at 
appearing  important,  by  declaring  against  Eumenes. 
When  he  arrived  m  Asia,  he  caused  all  the  cities  to 
be  informed  that  such  as  had  any  complaints  to  make 
in  regard  to  that  prince,  might  repair  to  him  at  Sardis. 
And  there  for  ten  days  he  hearkened  quietly  to  all  the 

*  Pol>b.  m  Excerpt.  Vulcs.  p.  145. 
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accusations  pe<:^le  thought  fit  to  £3rm  against  Eume^ 

ncs  ;  a  liberty  that  set  all  mal  contents  at  work>  and 

opened  a  door  for  all  manner  of  calumnies  I 

•  Tiberius  Gracchus,  whom  the  senate  ^ent  tbe 

following  year  into  Asia  upon  the  same  account,  was 

received  by  Eumenes  and  Antiochus  in  a  manner 

which  convinced  him  there  was  nolhii^  to  fear  from 

those  two  kings,  and  induced  him  to  make  his  report 

to  the  senate  accordingly.    He  gave  as  fiivourable  an 

account  of  the  conduct  of  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappa* 

docia,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Eumenes.    That 

prince  died  some  time  after.     His  son  Ariarathes,^ 

simamed  Philopater,  succeeded  him*    He  had  him  by 

Antiochis,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and 

intended,  when  he  came  of  age,  to  resign  his  kingdom 

to  him,  to  which  his  son  would  never  consent ;  fi^om 

whence  he  was  called  Phiiopater,  that  is,  lover  of  his 

father.    An  action  highly  laudable,  in  an  age  wherein 

it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  acquire  kingdoms  by 

parricide. 

s  As  soon  as  the  young  king  ascended  the  throne, 

he  sent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  demand  that  the  trea^ 
his  father  had  made  with  the  Romans  should  be  re- 
newed, which  was  granted  him  with  praises. 

^  Some  time  after,  notwithstanding  Eumenes  aided 
him  with  all  his  forces,  he  was  dethroned  by  Deme- 
trius, king  of  Syria,  and  one  of  his  elder  brothers  set 
in  his  place,  who  was  a  supposed  son,  named  Hdo- 

•  A.  M.  3840.    Ant  J.  C.  164. 
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femes*  ^  Ariarathes  took  refuge  at  Rome.  The 
usurper  and  Demetrius  sent  their  ambassadors  also 
thither.  The  senate  decreed  that  the  two  brothers 
should  reign  jointly.  It  was  a  policy  sufficiently  fre- 
quent with  the  Romans  to  divide  kingdoms  between 
brothers,  in  order  to  weaken  them  by  that  partition, 
and  sow  the  seeds  of  eternal  division  between  them. 
Attahis,in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  reestablished  him 
in  the  sole  possession  of  the  throne,  having  conquered 
and  expelled  his  competitor. 

Eomenes  was  always  suspected  by  the  Romans,  and 
almost  continually  at  war  with  Prusias,  or  the  GaHo 
Grecians.  He  died  at  length,  after  having  reigned 
dttrty  eight  years.*^  He  left  for  his  successor^  in  the 
kingdom  his  son  Attains,  simamed  Philometer,  then 
an  h^mt,  whom  he  had  by  Stratonice,  sister  of  Ari« 
aradies,  and  appointed  guardian  of  his  son,  and  regent 
of  his  kingdom,  his  brother  Attains  PhUadelphus, 
who  governed  the  kingdom  twenty  one  years. 

Polybius  bestows  great  praises  on  Eumenes.  The 
body  of  that  prince,  says  he,  was  weak  imd  delicate^ 
bis  soul  great,  and  abounding  with  the  most  noble 
sentiments.  He  gave  place  to  none  of  the  kings,""  his 
contemporaries  in  many  other  qualities,  and  wccelled 
them  all  in  the  noblenes^of  his  inclinaticms*  The 
kingdom  of  Pergamus^wnen  he  received  it  from  his 
fiither,  conasted  only  ma  very  small  number  of  cities, 
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which  scarce  deserved  that  name.  He  rendered  it  m 
powerful,  that  k  might  have  disputed  preeminence 
with  almost  all  the  greatest  kingdoms.  He  owed 
nothing  either  to  chance  or  forttine ;  still  using  the 
words  of  Polybius.  Every  thing  was  the  lestilt 
of  his  prudence,  labour,  and  activity.  From  his 
fondness  for  true  glory,  he  did  more  good  to  Greecei 
and  enriched  nunre  private  persons,  than  any  prince* 
To  finish  his  character,  he  possessed  so  fully  the  art  of 
engaging  the  respect  of  hb  three  brothers,  and  of 
keeping  them  within  bounds  by  his  authority,  without 
letting  them  perceive  it,  that  though  they  were  sdl  of 
age  and  capacity  to  undertake  for  themselves^  and 
shared  with  him  in  the  functions  of  the  sovereignty, 
^  they  never  failed  in  point  of  submission,  but  contin* 
ued  always  in  perfect  union,  and  with  equal  2cd  for 
his  service,  assisted  him  in  defending  and  aggrandis* 
iog  the  kingdom.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  such  la 
example  of  authority  over  brothers,  jcMued  widi  un^ 
terable  concord  and  union. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  one  thing  in  this  place,  ^idi 
does  great  honour  to  the  memory  of  Eumenes  ;  that 
is,  his  having  founded  the  famous  library  of  Pergamus, 
or  at  least  considerably  augmented  it ;  but  I  shall 
speak  of  that  elsewhere. 

^  The  division  which  haa  almost  perpetually  sub- 
sisted between  Prusias  and  Emnenes,  continued  under 
Attalus,  who  succeeded  the  latter.  Prusias,  having 
been  victorious  in  a  battle,  entered  Pergamus,  and 
violently  enraged  and  afflicted  that  he  had  &iled  of 
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seiadog  Attahis,  let  fall  the  wdght  of  his  revenge  upon 
the  stitues  m^  temples  of  die  gods ;  burning  and 
dcstreqrii^  all  before  hhn  in  his  march.  ^Attalus 
sent  his  bfotfaer  Atheneus  to  Rome,  to  implore  the 
aid  of  the  senate,  who  sent  several  embassies  at  differ- 
etA  times  to  fbrbid  Prusias  to  contimie  the  war  against 
Attahis  ;  but  be  eluded  these  orders,  ekher  by  delays 
or  even  treachery,  having  once  attempted,  under  pre- 
tence of  an  interview,  to  s^e  the  Roman  ambassador 
and  Attalus*  His  design  was  discovered,  and  the 
execution  of  it  prevented  ;  but  his  crime  was  not  the 
leas  upon  that  account.  Rome  at  other  times  would 
have  punished  it  with  the  destruction  of  his  kingdom. 
At  this  she  was  contented  with  sending  ten  commis- 
sioners, with  instructions  to  put  an  end  to  this  war, 
and  to  oblige  Prusias  to  make  Attalus  satisfaction  for 
the  damages  he  had  done  him.  Attalus,  however, 
with  the  aid  d  his  allies,  had  assembled  numerous 
armies  botii  by  sea  and  land.  All  things  were  prepar* 
ed  for  opening  the  campaign,  when  news  came  that 
ti^  commissioners  were  arrived*  Attalus  joined  them. 
After  some  conferences  upon  die  present  a&ir,  they 
set  out  for  Bithynia,  where  they  declared  to  Prusias  the 
orders  they  were  chai^;ed  with  from  the  senate.  That 
prince  was  vriiltng  to  accept  part  of  the  conditions 
pvescribed  him,  but  refused  to  comply  with  most  of 
die  rest.  The  commissioners,  exa^rated  at  his 
rejecting  them,  broke  the  allianee  and  amity  with  him, 
and  resuming  immediately  their  route  to  Pergamus, 
lefk  Prusias  in  terrible  apprehensions.  They  advised 
Attalus  to  keep  with  his  army  upon  the  frontiers  of 
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hb  kingdom,  without  being  the  first  to  comnut  hostii- 
ities  ;  and  some  of  them  returned  to  Rome  to  inform 
the  senate  of  the  rebellion  of  Prusias.  At  lef^;th  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and  new  Gommissioners  from  Rome 
obliged  him  to  lay  down  his  arms^  and  sign  a  treaty  of 
peace',  which  they  presented  hinu  Thb  treaQr  impoit^ 
ed,  that  Prusias  should  give  immediately  twenty  deck- 
ed ships  to  Attains  ;  that  he  shoukl  pay  him  five  hun- 
dred talents,  five  hundred  thousand  crowns,  in  the 
space  of  twenty  years ;  that  the  two  kings  should  k^ 
within  the  bounds  of  Aeir  own  dominions,  such  9S 
they  stood  before  the  war ;  that  Prusias,  in  reparation, 
of  the  damages  he  had  done  upon  the  lands  of  some 
neighbouring  cities,  which  were  named,  should  pay 
them  one  hundred  talents,  one  hundred  thousand 
crowns.  When  he  had  accepted  and  signed  diese 
conditions,  Attalus  drew  off  his  troops,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  into  hb  own  kingdom.  In  this  manner  ^nded 
the  war,  occasioned  by  the  di&rences  between  Attalus 
and  Prusias. 

^  Attalus  the  younger,  son  of  Eumenes,  when  die 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  states,  made  a 
voyage  to  Rome  in  order  to  make  himself  known  to 
the  senate,  to  demand  the  continuance  of  their  amity, 
and,  without  doubt,  to  thank  them  also  for  the  pro* 
tection,  they  had  granted  his  uncle,  who  reigned  in  his 
name.  He  received  from  the  senate  all  the  marks  of 
&vour  he  could  have  expected,  and  all  the  honours 
suitable  to  his  years ;  after  which  hp  set  out  for  bis 
dominions. 
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«  Prunas  also  sent  afterwa^s  his  son  Nicomedes 
to  Rome,  and  knowing  that  he  was  highly  considered 
thefe^  he  gave  him  instructiens  to  demand  that  the 
senate  would  remit  him  the  remainder  of  the  sum  he 
was  to  pay  Attains.  He  joined  Menas  with  him  in 
this  embassy,  to  whom  1k  had  given  secret  orders  to 
despatch  the  young  prince,  in  order  to  advance  his 
children  by  a  second  wife.  The  favour  demanded  by 
Pru^as  was  refused,  Attahis^  ambassadors  demon- 
strating, that  the  whole  sum  was  &r  from  being  equal 
to  the  losses  his  master  had  sustained  from  him.  Me- 
nas, instead  of  executing  the  horrid  commission  he 
was  charged  with,  discovered  the  whole  to  Nico- 
medes. The  young  prince  haviiUL  quitted  Rome  to 
return  into  Bithynia,'  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
prevent  the  murderous  designs  of  his  father.  Sup- 
ported by  the  assistance  of  Attains,  he  revolted  against 
him,  and  drew  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  to 
his  party  ;  for  Prusias  was  universally  hated  for  his 
oppressions  and  cruelties.  That  unf(^tunate  prinee, 
abandoned  by  all  his  subjects,  took  refuge  in  a  temple, 
where  he  was  slain  by  soldiers,  sent  by  Nicomedes,  or, 
aocording  to  some,  by  Nicomedes  himself.  What 
horrors  on  each  wle  I  Prusias  was  called  the  Hunter, 
and  had  reigned  at  least  thirty  ax  years.  It  was  widi 
him  Hannibal  had  taken  refuge. 

This  king  of  Bithynia's  person  '  had  nothing  in  it  to 
prejudice  people  in  his  favour,  nor  was  his  mind  more 
to  his  advantage.     He  was  in  size  but  half  a  man,  and 
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a  mere  woman  as  to  valor  and  bravery.  He  was  not 
onljr  timorous,  but  softi  and  incapable  of  fatigue  ;  in  a 
word,  equally  effeminate  in  mind  and  body  ;  defects 
by  no  means  amiable  in  a  king,  and  least  of  all  amongst 
the  Bithymans.  Polite  learning,. philosopiiy,  and  alt 
other  liberal  knoiHedge,  were  entirely  foreign  to  him. 
In  short,  be  had  no  manner  of  idea  of  the  good  and 
great,  the  noble  and  the  el^;ant.  Night  and  day  he 
lived  a  true  Sardanapahis ;  so  that  his  subject^,  upon 
the  first  dawn  of  hope,  joined  with  the  utmost  ardour 
in  measures  against  him,  and  to  punish  him  in  the 
same  manner  he  had  governed  them. 

I  h^e  deferred  speaking  of  two  embassies,  which 
arrived  at  Rome  \ary  near  the  same  time. 

The  one  came  mim  the  Athenians,  who  having  been 
condemned  by  a  sentence  passed  on  them  by  the  Sicy* 
onians,^  but  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  senate, 
in  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents,  for  having  laid  waste 
the  lands  of  the  city  of  Oropus,  sent  to  demand  the  re- 
mission of  that  fine.  The  ambassadors  were  three 
cdebrated  philosophers;  Cameades,  of  the  sect  of  the 
academics;  Diogenes,  of  the  stoics,  andCritolaus,  of  the 
peripatetics.  The  taste  for  eloquence  and  philosophy 
had  not  yet  made  its  way  so  far  asRon^;  it  was  about  the 
time  of  wliich  we  are  faking,  that  it  began  to  ^read 
there,  and  the  reputation  of  these  three  philosophers 
did  not  a  little  contribute  to  it  The  young  peofde  of 
Rome  who  had  any  taste  for  the  sciences,  made  it  their 
honour  and  amusement  to  visit  them,  and  were  struck 
with  admiration  on  hearing  them,  especially  Camea- 
des, whose  lively  and  graceful  eloquence,  in  which 
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iKiiAity  and  ornament  Were  united,  transported  and  en- 
chanted them.    It  was  universally  talked,  that  a  Greek 
Cf  extraordinary  merit  was  arrived,  who,  from  his  great 
knowledge  was  more  than  man,  and  who,  in  calm* 
11^  and  softening  the  most  violent   passions  by  his 
eloquence,  inspired  youth  with  a  kind  of  love,  which 
aiade  them  renounce  all  other  pleasures  and  enjoyments, 
to  abandon  themselves  whdly  to  philosophy.  He  had  for 
his  auditors  all  the  most  considerable  persons  of  Rome. 
His  discourses,  translated  into  Latin  by  one  o(  the 
senstors,  were  in  aU  hands.    All  Rome  saw,  wiih  gveat 
joy,  their  children  apply  theino^es  to  the  Grceia|i 
kaming,  and  inseparable  fix>m  these  wonderful  n^en* 
Cato  only  seemed  sorry  for  it ;  af>prehendfing  diat  this 
taste  for  pcdite  learning  would  extinguish  that  for  mili- 
tary knowledge,  and  that  they  would  prefer  the  glory 
of  q^eaking,  to  that  of  acting  well     The  example  of 
the  second  Scipio  Afincanus,  educated  at  the  same 
time,  under  the  care  crf'Polybius,  in  a  taste  for  the  scien* 
oes,  demonstrates  how  til  founded  that  prejudice  of 
Cato's  was.    However  it  were,  he  warmly  reproached 
the  senators  for  kee^g  the  ambassadors  so  Icmg  in 
tile  city ;  and  having  caused  the  afiair  that  brought  them 
thhher^  be  despatched,  he  hastened  dieir  departure* 
By  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  fine,  in  which  they  had 
been  condemned,  was  moderated,  and  the  five  hundred 
talents  reduced  to  one  hundred. 

The  other  embassy  was  scot  by  the  people  of  Mar- 
seiMes.*  They  had  already  been  often  harassed  by 
the  Ligurians,  but  at  die  time  of  which  we  nqjfr  spedc, 
they  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  and  sent 
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ambassifkMrs  to  Rome,  to  implore  aid  of  the  seoale. 
They  came  to  a  resolution  to  send  deputies  to  the  Li- 
guriansy  to  incline  them  to  sentiments  of  peace  and 
equity  by  the  method  of  amity  and  negotiation.  Such 
conduct  noade  them  only  the  more  haughty,  and  they 
carried  their  insolence  so  fai;  as  to  offer  indignities  to 
the  deputies,  and  tp  violate  the  law  of  nations  in  their 
persons.  The  senate^  being  infiH*med  of  this  unhaj^ 
affair,  made  the  consut  Quintius  Opimius  march  im- 
mediately against  them  with  an  army.  He  laid  siege 
to  the  city  where  the  inaiult  h^  been  ofiered  to  the  Bo- 
man  ambassadors,''  tpok  it  t^  storm,  made  slaves  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  sent  the  princqial  authors  of  the  affinM 
bound  and  fettered  to  Bpmr,  to  be  punished  there 
according  to  their  deserts.  The  Ligurians  were  beat 
and  Cut  to  pieces  in  several  battles.  The  victcH-  dis- 
tributed all  the  conquered  lands  auKxigst  the  people  of 
Marseilles.  He  ordered  the  Ugurians  to  send  hostages 
to  Marseilles,  which  w:ere.to  be  exchanged  for  others 
fipm  time  to  tim^ ;  iq  order  |to  lay  a  curb  upon  them, 
and  prevent  them  from  molesting  the  people  of  Mar- 
seilles, as  they  had  done  till  then. 

Rome  had  always  held  the  people  of  Marseilles,  in 
extreme  ccmsideration,  founded  upon  their  extraordi- 
nary merit,  and  the  inviolable  fidelity  with  which  they 
had  constantly  adhered  to  the  party  of  the  Romans. 
They  were  by  origin  of  Phocea,^  a  city  of  Ionia. 
When  Xerxes  sent  tiiarpagus  to  besiege  it^  the  inhab- 
itants, rather  than  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians, 
as  so  many  others  had  done^  embarked  with  their  wives 
aiid  children,  and  all  their  effects,  and  after  various 
adventures,  having  cast  a  mass  of  red  hot  iron  into  the 
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sea,  they  aU  digaged  themselves  by  oath  never  to  return 
kito  Phocea,  till  that  iron  should  swhn'upon  the  water* 
Afterwards  bavfaig  landed  upon  the  coast*of  Gaul,  neal. 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  they  settled  diere,  by  the  con- 
tent  of  the  kbg  of  the  country,  and  built  a  city,  since 
called  Marseilles.  This  foundation  H  said  lo  have  been 
made  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  about  the 
second  year  of  the  forty  fifth  Olympiad,  and  six  hun- 
dred years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  king,  who  had  received  them  into  his  dominions 
with  great  goodness,  being  dead,  his  son  *  did  not 
show  diem  so  much  favour.  The  growing  power  of 
(heir  city  gave  him  umbrage.  He  was  made  to  un- 
derstand,  that  those  strangers,  whom  he  had  received 
into  his  country,  as  guests  and  suppliants,  might  one 
day  makediemselves  masters  of  it  by  right  of  conquest. 
The  fable  of  the  bitch  was  made  use  of  upon  this  occa- 
^n,  that  asked  her  companion  ta  lend  her  house  only 
for  eight  days,  Ull  she  had  brought  forth  her  whelps  ; 
then  by  great  entreaties  obtained  a  second  term  to 
bring  them  up;  and  at  last,  when  they  were  grown 
large  and  strong,  made  herself  absolute  nustress  and 
proprietor  of  the  place,  from  whence  she  could  never 
afterwards  be  expelled.  The  Marseillians  liad,  in 
Qonsequence,  at  first  a  rude  war  upon  their  hands ;  but 
having  been  victorious,  diey  continued  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  lands  diat  had  been  granted  them,  with- 
in die  bounds  of  which  they  were  not  long  confined. 

In  process  of  time  they  setded  several  colonies  ^  and 
built  several  cides;  Agde,Nice,  Antiba,  Olbia;  which 
much  extended  their  territory,  and  augmented  their 
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power.  They  had  ports,  anenals,  mdfleetSt  that  render* 
ed  them  fbrmk^Ue  to  their  enemies*  Soteanjrnewaet^ 
tfements'conttibnttd  to  die  spreading  of  theGradcsin 
Gaul,  and  occasioned  a  wonderful  diange  in  tbeaa.  The 
Gauls,  quitting  thdr  anciet]^  rusticity  by  degrees^  began 
to  be  oivilizedy  and  to  assume  more  gentle  manners. 
Instead  Cjf  breathing  nothing  but  war,  they  aocustomed 
themselves  to  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  a  wise 
government  They  learned  to  improve  their  lands^  lo 
cultivjite  vines,  and  to  plant  olivea.*  Hence  so  sur- 
prising an  alteraition  ensued,  as  well  in  the  provinces 
as  the  people  ff ho  inhabited  them,  that  it  miglA  have 
been  said,  Greece  was  not  come  to  Gaul»  but  Gaul  had 
been  changed  into  Greece* 

^  The  inhabitants  of  the  new  c^  made  very  wise 
laws  for  its  policy  and  government,  which  wm  aristo* 
cratical,  that  is  to  say»  in  the  hands  of  the  elders^ 
The  council  of  the  ckf  was  composed  of  six  hundred 
fienat(»^,  who  continued  in  that  Ainction  during  life. 
Of  that  number  fifteen  were  elected  to  take  care  of  die 
current  affairs,  and  three  to  preside  in  the  assemblies 
in-  qudi^  of  principal  magistrates. 

^  The  right  of  hospitality  was  in  singubir  eatimatioa 
amongst  the  Maradllians,  and  practised  by  them  with 
the  most  exalted  humanity.  To  romntain  the  security 
of  the  asylum  they  gave  to  strangers,  no  person  was 
suffered  to  enter  the  dty  with  arms.  Certain  persons 
were  placed  at^e  gates,  whose  business  it  was  to  take 
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!ft  G«Uiani  emigtasie^fedQUIUinGtMkMtnBafaAavMflMtur.    JwUp. 
fc  Stttb.  L  iy.  p.  179.  ♦  Vil.  Max.  1.  u.  c.  I. 
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care  of  the  arms  of  all  who  oime  in,  and  to  return 
them  when  they  went  out 

All  entrance  was  barred  to  such  as  might  have  been 
for  introdiicmg  rioth  and  a  vduptuous  life ;  and  par- 
ticular care  was  taken  to  banish  all  doubte  dealing, 
Cedsehood,  and  fraud. 

*  They  piqued  themselves,  especially  upon  sobriety, 
Hiodesty,  and  frugality.  The  most  considerable  pot^ 
tion  amongst  them  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  pieces 
of  gold,  that  is  to  say,  very  near  one  hundred  pistoles. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  lay  oiit  more  than  five  in 
dress,  and  as  many  in  jewels.  Valerius  Maximus**  who 
lived  in  the  leign  of  Tiberius,  admires  the  reg«ilations 
of  government  observed  at  Marseilles,  in  his  time. 
"  That  city,''  says  he,  **  stead£isdy  retaining  the  ancient 
severity  of  manners,' excluded  from  their  theatre  those 
comedians  whose  pieces  generally  turn  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  unlawful  love.''  The  reason  ^ven  for  this 
ttaxim  is  st31  finer  and  more  remarkable  than  the 
maxim  itself.  ^Lest,"  adds  the  author,  **  a  familiar* 
i^  with  such  sort  of  shows  should  make  the  people 
more  apt  to  imitate  them." 

They  would  not  admit  in  funeral  ceremonies,  those 
indecent  tears  and  lamentations  with  which  they  are 
generally  attended,  and  ordered  them  to  cease  the 
same  day,  by  a  domestic  sacrifice,  and  an  entertainment 
for  die  frienda  and  relations  of  the  deceased  ;<  *'  For  b 

*  Strtb.  L 17.  p.  181.  '  Lib.  ii.  c.  6. 

'Eadem  civlUi  teveriutit  cuttos  •cerrima  est  i  nullum  iditum  in  9cen« 
•m  mimit  dando,  quorum  mrgumento  mmjore  ex  pirte  stuprorum  continent 
actus,  ne  tslia  spectandi  consuetudo  etiam  imitandi  licentiam  sumat 


t  Etenim  quid  aitinent»  aaft  hmnano  dolori  indnlgerif  ant  dtfinoiNUiiiil 
inTidiam  ficri»quodimmoiititttitemtqm  oeMfCum  partiri  noloerit  ? 
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it  consistent  to  abandon  oursdves  to  imntodenrte  af- 
fliction, w  to  be  oflfended  at  the  Divioity^  for  not  having 
thought  fit  to  share  his  immortality  widi  us  ?'^ 

Tacitus  hasa  passage  upon  the  pity  of  MarseiUea 
highly  in  its  praise ;  it  is  in  his  Itfe  of  lulius  Agricdt, 
bis  father  in  law.  After  having  spoken  of  the  ejtceU 
lent  education  he  had  received  from  the  care  and  ten- 
der afiection  of  Julia  Prodlla  his  mother,**  a  lady  of 
extraordinary  virtue,  who  made  him  pass  the  most 
early  years  of  his  youth  in  the  study  of  those  arts  aid. 
sciences  that  suited  his  birth  and  age ;  he  adds,  *'  What 
had  preserved  him  from  the  dangers  and  discn'ders,  to 
which  youth  in  general  are  exposed,  was,  besides  his 
his  own  genius  and  disposition,  the  good  fortune  of 
having  from  his  infancy  the  city  of  Marseilles  for  his 
school,  in  the  manners  of  whose  inhabitants  the  polite* 
ness  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  simplicity  and  reserve  of 
the  provinces,  were  happily  united."  Arcebat  eum  ab 
i/lerebris  peccantium^  prater  ipsius  bmam  integramqui 
natwranij  guod  statim  parvtdus  s^em  ac  magistram  stu- 
diorum  Massiliam  habuerit^  locum  Gneca  comitate  et 
pravmciali  parsimonia  mistum  ac  bene  cmnpesiiunu 

From  what  I  have  said  may  be  seen,  that  Marseilles 
was  become  a  celebrated  school  for  pditeness,  wisdom, 
and  virtue,  and  tx  the  same  time  for  all  arts  and  scien- 
ces. Eloquence,  philosophy,  physic,  mathematics, 
law,  &bulous  thedogy,  and  all  kinds  of  literature, 
were  publicly  professed  there.  This  city  produced ' 
the  most  ancient  of  the  learned  men  of  tlie  west,  I  mean 

^  Miter  Julia  ProciiU  fuit,  rare  castiutis.    In  hujus  sinu  indulgeniia- 
que  edacatas,  per  omnem  honestarani  artium  cuUum,  pueritiam,  adolei- 
MHtisiiiiftte  trantegit.    Tacit  in  Agricd.  c  it. 
>  VqH.  in  Hittor.  Gt«e. 
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P^tbeu^  an  excellent  geographer  and  astronomer,  who 
Kvcd  io  the  time  of  Ptdemy  Phfladelphus,  or  iodeeA 
of  Alexander  the  Great 

They  persevered  constantly  in  cultivating  the  arti 
and  sciences  with  equ^  aidour  and  success.  Suabo 
rehtesy  that  in  hb  time,  he  Mved  in  the  reign  of  Au* 
gustusi  the  y  onng  nobility  of  Roatie  went  to  Moseiltes 
for  e&ication ;  and  he  prefers  that  place  to  the  city  of 
Athens  itself;  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  We  have 
already  seen  that  it  retained  that  pivilege  in  the  time 
of  Tacitus  the  iiistorian. 

The  MarseiUians  distinguished  themselves  no  less 
1^  the  wisdojfn  of  their  government^  than  by  theiv 
capacity  and  taste  for  learning.  CicerOi  in  one  of  his 
orations,  exceedingly  magnifies  their  manner  of  gov- 
oning  their  republic.  ^  ^^  I  am  assured,"  says  be^ 
'^thtf  not  oidy  in  Greece,  but  in  all  odier  nations,  tbeve 
i9  notbtag  coyiparafale  to  the  wise  polity  estaUished 
at  Marseilles*  That  city,  so  remote  from  the  country^ 
njuumers,  wd  language  of  all  other  Greeks  situated  in 
Gaul,  in  the  midst  of  barbarous  nations  that  surroiind 
it  on  all  sides,  is  so  prudently  directed  by  the  counsels 
of  ita  elders,  that  itis  more  easyto  praise,  than  imitate, 
the  wisdom  of  its  government.'^ 

They  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  their 
pditics,'  from  which  they  never  departed,  to  adhere  in* 
violably  to  the  Romans,  to  whose  manners  their  own 

*  CuJQS  ego  civiUtis  dlsctplimim  alque  grtviUtem,  non  solum  Graci» 
fed  baud  scio  an  conctis  gentibus,  anteponendam  jure  dicam  ;  qu»  tam 
procul  a  Graeeonim  omnium  regionibui,  di8ciplini«,linguaque  diTisay  cum 
in  ultimit  terris  cincto  Gallonim  gentibus,  barbari*  fluctibua  allttatur,  sic 
opIimatuBi  consilio  gubernatur,  ut  omnea  ejus  instituta  laudarct  facilius 
postint,  quam  «roa1ari.  Orat.  pro  Flacco.  n.  fi3. 
iSlrab.l.iv.p.l80. 
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w»eiiioittcoiifi()rmiUe,  thantothoK 
amond  thenu  Betide  which,  their  oeigbaurhood  to 
the  Ligurians,  of  whom  they  were  equally  enemies, 
coold  not  but  cootribiite  to  unite  them  bjrtbeir  com- 
mon interesta ;  that  union  ctiabling  each  party  to  make 
powerful  diversions  on  both  sides  of  the  Aipa.  They 
acconting^y  rendered  the  Romans  great  services  at  all 
times,  and  also  received  considerable  aids  from  them 
vpoli  many  ocoasions. 

^  Justin  relates  a  fiict,  whidi  would  be  refy  much 
to  the  honour  of  die  MarseiUians,  if  it  were  well  coa- 
firmed*  Having  received  advice,  that  the  Gauls  had 
taken  and  burnt  Rome,  they  deplored  that  disaster  of 
their  allies,  as  much  as  if  it  had  happened  to  their  o^ 
dqr.  Nor  did  they  conBne  themselves  to  fruitless 
tears.  Out  of  die  gold  and  silver,  either  of  the  public 
or  private  persons,  they  raised  die  sum  in  which  the 
Gaub  had  taxed  the  conquered,  as  the  price  of  peace, 
and  sent  it  to  Rome*  »  The  Romans,  infinitely  afiect* 
ed  wkh  so  noble  mi  act  of  generosity,  gnmted  Mar- 
seittes  the  privilege  of  immuniQr,  and  the  right  of  sit- 
ting  amongst  die  senators  itf  the  puUic  ^ows.  It  is 
certain,  that  duriDg  the  war  widi  HamubcO,  Mafwiflcs 
aided  the  Romans  with  aU  manner  of  g«o4d  offices ;  die 
ill  successes  which  they  experienced  m  the  first  years 
of  die  war,  and  which  had  deprived  them  of  almost  all 
their  allies,  not  being  capable  of  sfaakbg  thth^  fideliiy 
in  the  least. 

\ 

*  Justin.  1.  zliii.  o.  5. 
•  Liv.  1.  au.  n.  20-.25,  ?&    Lib.  xxyi.  n.  19,  Ljb.  xxyiL  n.  36 
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III  the  ciril  wsr  between  Cesar  md  Pompe5r,  that 
ci^  oboorved  a  coodnctf  which  well  denotes  the  wis« 
dom  <tf  its  government.  •  Cesar,  against  wboin  they 
hadihttt  their  gates,  eattsed  the  fifteen  senators,  who 
were  in  supreme  authority,  to  eome  to  hb  canq>,  and 
repreaented  to  them^  that  he  was  sorry  the  war  should 
begm  by  attacking  then"  ciQr ;  that  they  ought  rather 
to  submit  to  the  authority  of  att  Italy,  than  to  abandon 
themselves  blindly  to  the  denres  of  one  man  ;  and  he 
added  all  the  motives  most  capable  of  persuading  themi. 
After' having  made  their  report  to  the  senate,  fhey 
returned  into  the  camp,  and  gave  Cesar  t\a&  answer ; ' 
chat  Acj  knew  the  Roman  people  were  divided  into 
two  parties ;  that  it  did  not  belong  to  them  tO'deter. 
mine  which  had  the  right  on  their  tidt ;  that  the 
two  beada  of  diese  parties  were  equally  the  procee- 
tors  of  theb  city ;  and  at  the  same  time  its  firicnds 
and  benefactors ;  diat,  for  this  reason,  obliged  to  ex- 
press their  gratitude  alike  for  both,  it  was  incumbent 
xspcxk  them  neither  to  aanit^  nor  receive  the  one 
into  their  city  or  ports,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other. 
^  They  suffered  a  long  uege,  in  which  they  showed 
all  possible  valor ;  but  at  length,  the  extreme  neces- 
mij  to  which  they  were  reduced,  by  the  want  of  every 
thing,  obliged  ihem  to  surrenderr  However  enraged 
Cesar  was  at  so  obstinate  a  resistance,  he  oould  not 

•  CMlnBeLCiT.Ut 
rlmellSaereaediWMiai  ewe  populiuft  in  partes  4iuuit  Mqueauljiidt- 
eii,  neqoe  tumun  Yirinm  difcernere  utra  part  jastiopem  habtat  causam ; 
priDcipet  ytto  eanim  eMe  partiom  Cn.  Pompeiam  et  C.  Ccsarem  patro- 
not  cWitatU.  Fferihus.eonin  beneSeitfl* parem  le  quoque volunutem 
triaocfedtbere,  ct  ntolnim  coram  osotra  ah«f«m  jtinrr^  m^ 
portubut  recipere* 

%  Cm*  ia  Bel.  Cif.  I  ii. 

vol.  7.  44 
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refuse  to  die  ancient  reputation  erf"  the  city,  the  favour 
of  saving  it  from  being  plundered,  and  of  preserving 
its  citizens. 

I  should  have  believed  myself  wandng  in  some 
measure  to  the  glory  of  die  French  nation,  and  to  that 
of  a  city  which  holds  one  of  die  highest  ranks  in  the 
kingdom,  if  I  had  not  collected  in  this  place,  part  of 
those  favourable  reports,  antiquity  makes  of  it  I 
hope  the  reader  will  pardon  thb  digression ;  wfaidi 
beside^  comes  into  my  plan,  and  is  part  of  the  Grecian 
history* 

The  affiurs  of  Greece,  Bithynia,  Pergamus,  and 
some  other  countries,  which  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
treat  in  a  series,  and  without  inteirupdon,  have  made 
me  suspend  those  of  Macedonia,  Sjma,  and  Egypt ; 
to  which  it  is  now  time  to  return*  I  shall  begin  with 
Macedonia* 


SECTION  m* 

AVBKIBCVS,  VKXTMPXD   SON  OF    TMWLMKVS,  CAUt£S  HI^tKLF  TO  Bf 
^ROCLAIMBD   KIVC   OF   IfACKDONIA.. 

'  FiFTEBw  or  sixteen  years  after  die  defeat  and 
death  of  Perseus,  Andriscus  of  Adramytta,  a  city  of 
Troas  in  Asia  Minor,  a  person  of  the  meanest  birth, 
giving  himself  out  for  the  son  of  Perseus,  took  upon 
him  the  name  of  Philip,  and  entered  Macedonia,  in 
hopes  pf  making  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ac- 
knowledge him  for  dieir  kmg.  He  had  invent^  a 
story  in  regard  to  his  birth,  which  he  reported  wher- 

t  A.  M.  3853.    Ant.  }.  C.  153.    EintOB.  Lit*  L  48—50.     Zoliar.  ez 
Qkme,  1  L  c  11.    Fkrot,  I.  S*c^  14. 
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ever  he  passed^  pretending  that  he  was  Ac  son  of 
Perseus  by  a  concubine,  and  th^  tire  prince  his  father 
had  caused  him  to  be  secredy  brought  up  at  Adra- 
mytta,  that  in  case  of  ill  fortune  in  the  war  against  the 
Romans,  some  shoot  of  the  royal  line  might  lemain  ; 
that  after  the  death  of  Perseus,  he  had  been  nurtured 
and  brought  up  at  Adramytta,  till  he  was  twelve  years 
of  age,  zsoA  that  the  person  who  passed  for  his  father, 
finding  himself  at  the  point  of  death^  had  revealed  the 
secret  to  his  wife,  and  intrusted  her  with  a  writing, 
s^;ned  by  Perseus  with  his  o^n  hand,  which  ^Mested 
all  that  has  been  said ;  which  writing  she  was  to 
deliver  him,  Philip,  as  soon  as  he  should  attain  to  die 
years  of  discretion.  He  added,  that  her  husband  hav- 
ing c<mjured  her  absdutely  to  conceal  the  afiair  till 
then,  she  had  been  most  faithful  in  keeping  the  secret, 
and  had  delivered  that  important  writing  to  him  at  the 
^>ponited  time  ;  pressing  him  to  quit  the  country 
bef<»e  the  report  should  reach  tlv&  ears  of  Eumcnes, 
the  deckured  enemy  of  Perseus,  lest  he  should  cause 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  He  was  in  hopes  that  he 
should  be  believed  upon  his  own  word,  and  mskt 
Macedonia  rise  in  h'ls  favour.  When  he  saw  that  all 
continued  quiet,  he  retired  into  Syria,  to  die  court  of 
Demetrius  Soter,  whose  sister  Perseus  had  espoused. 
That  prince,  who  immediately  perceived  the  fiaud, 
caused  him  to  be  seized  and  sent  to  Rome. 

As  he  did  not  produce  any  proof  of  his  pretended 
nobility,  and  had  nothing  in  his  mien  or  manners  that 
expressed  the  prince,  no  great  notice  was  taken  of  him 
at  Rome,  and  he  was  treated  with  great  contempt, 
without  much  trouble  to  keep  a  strict  guard  upon  him^ 
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or  to  confine  him  close.  He  took  the  advantage  of 
the  negligence  of  his  guards,  ahd  made  his  escape 
from  Rome.  Having  found  means  to  raise  a  consid- 
erable army  amongst  the  Thracians,  who  entered  imo 
bis  views  for  the  sake  of  deliveiing  themselves,  by  his 
means,  from  the  Roman  yoke,  he  made  himadf  mas* 
ter  of  M^edonia,  either  by  consent  cr  fiorce,  and 
assumed  the  marks  of  die  royal  digni^.  Not  con- 
tent with  this  first  conquest,  which  had  cost  hkn  Ktde, 
be  attacked  Thessaly,  and  subjected  a  part  of  it  to  Us 
obedience. 

The  affiiir  then  began  to  seem  more  important  to 
the  Romans.  Hiey  elected  Scipio  Nasica  to  go  thidier, 
and  appease  this  tumult  in  its  birth,  deeming  him  well 
qualified  for  that  commission.  He  had,  indeed,  the  art 
of  managing  men's  minds,  and  of  bringing  them  into 
his  measures  by  persuasion  ;  and,  if  he  should  find  it 
necessary  to  decide  this  afiair  by  arms,  he  was  very 
capable  of  forming  a  project  with  wisdom,  and  execut- 
ing it  with  valor.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Greece, 
and  had  been  fully  informed  of  the  state  of  affiiirs  ki 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  he  gave  the  senate  advice  of 
diem  ;  and,  without  loss  of  time,  vi^ed  the  cities  of 
the  allies,  in  order  to  the  immediate  raising  of  troops 
for  the  defence  of  Thessaly.  The  Adieans,  who 
continued  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  people  of 
Greece,  sui^lied  him  with  the  greatest  number,  for- 
getting  past  subjects  of  discontent.  He  presently 
took  from  the  false  Philip  all  the  places  he  had  possess- 
ed himself  of  in  Thessaly,  and  drove  him  back  into 
Macedonio. 
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'  HoweveTi  k  was  well  known  at  Romei  from  Scip- 
io's  leClers,  that  Macedonia  had  occasion  for  a  speedy 
fup|Kirt*  The  pretor,  F.  Juventius  Thalna,  had  ordere 
to  iqNtir  thither  as  soon  as  possible  with  an  army^ 
which  he  did  without  loss  of  time.  But  looking 
upon  Andriscus  as  only  a  pageant  king,  he  did  not 
think  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  take  any  great  pre- 
crations  against  him,  engaged  precipitately  in  a  battle, 
nAierein  he  lost  his  life,  mth  part  of  his  army  ;  the 
rest  saving  themselves  only  by  favour  of  the  nights 
The  victor,  elated  with  this  success,  and  believing  his 
aothoriQr  sufficient^  established,  abandoned  himsdf 
to  his  vicious  inclinations  without  any  moderation  or 
reserve ;  as  if  the  being  Uruly  a  king  consisted  in 
knowing  no  law  nor  rule  of  conduct  but  his  passions. 
He  was  covetous,  proud,  insolent  and  crueU  Noth- 
ing was  seen  every  where  but  violence,  confiscations 
of  estates  and  murders.  Taking  the  advantage  of  the 
terror  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army, 
he  soon  recovered  all  he  had  lost  in  Thessaly.  An 
embassy  sent  to  him  from  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  at  that  time  actually  at  war  with  die  Romans, 
very  much  augmented  his  courage. 

Q.  Cecilius  Metellus,  lately  elected  pretcM*,  had 
succeeded  Juventius.  Andriscus  had  resolved  to  ad» 
vance  to  meet  him,  but  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
remove  for  from  the  sea,  and  halted  at  Pydna,  where 
he  fortified  his  camp.  The  Roman  pretor  soon  fol* 
lowed  him.  The  two  armies  were  in  view  of  each 
other,  and  skirmished  every  day.  Andriscus  gsuned 
an  advantage  sufficiently  considerable  in  a  small  com<- 

•  A,  M.  3856.    Ant.  J.  C  148. 
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bat  of  the  cavalry.  Success  geneiaUy  bUnda  wad 
proves  fatal  to  pec^k  of  little  experience.  Andrisoua, 
believii^  himself  superior  to  the  Romans,  sent  off  a 
great  detachment  to  defend  hb  conquests  in  Thessuly. 
This  was  a  gross  error ;  and  Metellus^  whose  vigilance 
nothing  escaped,  did  not  fail  to  take  the  advant^;e  of  it 
The  army  that  remained  in  Macedonia  was  beat,  and 
Andriscus  obliged  to  fly.  He  retired  amongst  the 
Thracians,  from  whom  he  returned  soon  after  wkh 
another  army.  He  was  so  rash  as^to  hazard  another 
battle,  which  was  still  less  successful  than  the  former. 
He  had  above  twenty  five  thousand  men  killed  in  these 
two  battles  ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  Roman 
glory  but  to  seize  Andriscus,  who  had  taken  refuge 
with  a  petty  king  of  Thrace,  to  whose  fidelity  he  had 
abandoned  himself.  But  the  Thracians  did  not  stand 
much  upon  breach  of  faith,  and  made  that  the  means 
to  their  interest.  That  prince  delivered  up  his  guest 
and  suppliant  into  the  hands  of  Mctellus,  to  avoid 
drawing  upon  himself  the  wrath  and  arms  of  the  Ro- 
mans.    Andriscus  was  sent  to  Rome. 

Another  adventurer,  who  also  called  himself  the  son 
of  Perseus,  and  took  upon  him  the  nanoe  of  Alexander, 
had  the  same  fate  with  the  first,  except  being  seized  by 
Metellus  ;  he  retired  into  Dardania,  where  he  effect- 
ually concealed  himself. 

It  was  at  this  time  Macedonia  was  entirely  subject- 
ed to  the  Romans,  and  reduced  into  a  province. 

A  third  usurper,  some  years  after,  appeared  again, 
and  set  himself  .up  as  the  son  of  Perseus,  under  the 
name  of  Philip.  His  pretended  royalty  was  but  of 
short  duration.    He  was  overcome,  and  killed  in 
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AfacedoDia  by  TremdliuSi  afterwards  rammed  Scrofii, 
from  having  said  that  he  would  dbperse  the  enemy «  ut 
Scrofa  Parcoi. 


SECTION  IV- 

TmOVBLES  IN  ACUAIA.      1CBTBLL0S  AKP  MVlCICIirS  tSTTLS  TROftE 
TBOUBLBS.      THB   LATTBB  TAKBt  CO&Ilf  TB,  AVD  DBSTBOYt  IT. 

^Metbllus,  after  having  pacified  Macedonia,  con* 
tinned  there  some  time.  Great  commotions  had  arisen 
amongst  the  Acheans  of  the  leaj;ue,  occasioned  by  the 
temerity  and  avarice  of  those  who  held  the  first  offices* 
TTie  resolutions  of  their  assemblies  were  no  longet 
guided  by  reason,  prudence  and  equity  ;  but,  by  the 
interests  and  passions  of  the  ma^strates,  and  the  blind 
caprice  of  an  untractable  multitude.  The  Achean 
league  and  Sparta,  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome, 
upon  an  affiiir  about  which  tbe^^  were  divided.  Da* 
mocritus,  notwidistanding,  who  was  the  supreme  mag- 
istrate of  the  Acheans,  had  caused  war  to  be  declared 
against  Sparta.  Metellus  had  sent  to  desire  that  hos- 
tilities might  cease  till  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners 
from  Rome,  who  were  appointed  for  terminating  their 
differences.  But  neither  he,  nor  Dieus  who  succeeded 
him,  paid  any  regard  to  that  request.  Both  of  them 
entered  Laconia  with  their  troops,  and  laid  waste  the 
country. 

The  commissioners  being  arrived,  the  assembly  was 
summoned  to  Corinth.    Aurelius  Orestes  was  at  the 

•  A.  M.  3S57.  Aot  J.  C  14r.  Pauian.  in  AcUaiac  p.  421*438. 
Pblyb.  he%.  ediii.  cxli^  Id.  in  Excerpt,  de  Virt.  eC  Vit  p.  181*189; 
JoBtin^  1.  uadv.  c.  1.     Flor.  l  ii.  Ci  16. 
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headofthcooiranisaiotu  The  senate  had  ghren  them 
orders  to  weaken  the  bodjr  of  the  league ;  and»  for 
that  end,  to  separate  as  many  dties  as  they  could  from 
it.  Orestes  notified  to  the  assembly  die  decree  of  the 
senate ;  whereby  Sparta,  Corinth,  Argos,  Heraclea, 
near  mount  Oeta,  and  Orchomenos  of  Arcadia,  were 
secluded  from  the  league,  under  pretence  that  those 
cities  did  not  originally  compose  a  part  of  the  body  of 
the  Acheans«  When  the  deputies  quitted  the  assem- 
bly, and  reported  this  decree  to  the  multitude,  they 
grew  furious,  and  fell  upon  all  the  Liacedemonians  they 
found  in  Corinth  ;  tore  those  out  of  the  house  of  the 
commissioners  who  had  taken  refuge  there  ^  and, 
would  have  treated  themselves  no  better,  had  they  not 
escaped  their  violence  by  flight. 

Orestes  and  his  coHeagues,  on  their  return  to  Rome, 
gave  an  account  of  what  had  passed.  The  senate  was 
liig^y  incensed  at  it,  Wnd  immediately  deputed  Julius, 
with  some  otlier  commissioners,  into  Achaia  ;  but  in- 
istructed  them  to  comfdain  with  moderation,  and  only 
to  exhort  the  Acheans  not  to  pve  ear  to  bad  counsels, 
lest  by  their  imprudence  they  shoukl  incur  disgrace 
widi  the  Romans ;  a  misfortune  it  was  in  their  power 
to  avoid,  by  punishing  those  who  had  exposed  them 
*  |o  it»  Canhage  was  not  yet  taken,  so  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  act  with  caution  in  regard  to  allies  so  power* 
fill  as  the  Acheans.  The  commissioners  met,  on  thek 
way,  a  deputy  sent  by  the  seditious  to  Rome  ;  &ey 
carried  him  back  with  them  to  Egium,  where  the  diet 
of  the  nation  had  been  summoned  to  assemUe.  They 
spoke  in  it  with  great  moderation  and  kindness.  They 
did  not   let   slip  a   single  word  in  their  discourse 
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ooftoenung  die  ill tmtamitof  the cottuniisioners, ov 
excused  it  better  dMoi  die  Aoheam  diemaelYcs  m^oaU 
have  done ;  and  were  m  reaerved,  ia  regard  to  die 
ddes  tbey  kad  been  for  separMing  from  die  league. 
They  confined  thennehres  to  exhordng  diem  not  tm 
aggravale  their  first  fiiult,  nor  to  irriiale  the  Roman* 
any  further;  and  to  leave  Lacedemooia  in  peaoe. 
Such  moderate  remonstrances  were  extpemdy  agreeable 
toallthe  persons  of  sense  in  the  assembly;  butDieus, 
CrltoIaiSy  and  their  £»:tion»  lA  chosen  o«t  of  the  vilest^ 
most  impioiis,  and  most  pernicious  persons  in  each 
fkf,  blew  up  the  flame  of  discord  ;  insinuating,  thait 
the  lenity  of  the  Romans  proceeded  oniy  from  the  bad 
Gomfition  of  their  aflUrs  in  Africa,  where  they  had 
been  worsted  in  several  engagements,  and  from  the 
iear  they  were  in,  lest  the  Achean  lei^^ue  should  dedteo 
against  them« 

The  commissioners,  however,  were  treated  with 
siAcient  deference.  They  were  tdd  that  Thearidas 
diould  be  sent  to  Rome  ;  that  they  had  only  to  repair 
to  Tegea*  to  treat  there  with  the  Lacedemonians,  and 
to  incline  them  to  peace*  They  went  thither  aecordi' 
ii^y,  and  persuaded  die  Lacedemonians  to  an  acconiM 
Biodation  with  the  Acheans,  and  to  suspend  aU  hoatyi- 
ties,  till  new  amunissiooers  should  arrive  Srom  Rome, 
to  pacHy  all  difierences.  But  Critc^us's  cabal  took 
dieir  measures  in  such  a  manner,  that  nobody,  ezoept 
that  ma^trate,  went  to  the  congiess  ;  and  he  did^not 
anivethere  till  he  was  almost  no  longer  expected.  Con- 
ferences were  held  with  the  Lacedemonians ;  but  Cri- 
tolaus  would  not  come  into  any  measures^    He  said) 

*  A  ci^  on  the  hmki  of  the  Eorotii^. 
VOL.  7.  ^ 
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that  he  was.  not  enqniwcred  to  decide  any  tMng  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  natita,  and  that  he  would  report 
tiie  a&ir  in  the  general  diet^  which  oould  npt  be  sum- 
moned in  fess  thzn  six.mondis*  That  bad  stratageniy 
or  rather  breach  of  faith,  exceedingly  offended  Julius. 
After  having  dismissed  the  Lacedemonians,  he  set  out 
for  Rome,  where  he  described  Critolaus  as  a  violent 
and  extravagant  man. 

The  coitimisnoQars  were  no  sooner  out  of  Pelopon- 
nesus than  Critobttis  ran  from  ciQr  to  city,  during  the 
wbioie  winter,  and  summoned  assemblies,  under  col- 
our of  communicating  what  had  been  said  to  the  La- 
tedemonians  in  the  con£sreiicesheld  at  Tegea,  but,  in 
fMst,  to  vem  invectiyes  against  the  Romans,  and  to 
put  an  odious  construction  upon  all  they  had  done,  in 
order  to  inspire  the  same  spirit  of  animosity  and 
aversion,  which  he  himself  had  against  them ;  and, 
bei  only  succeeded  too  well.  He,  besides,  prohibited 
all  judges  from  prosecuting  and  imprisoning  any  Ache- 
an  for  debt,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  a&ir  between  the 
ffiet  and  Lacedemon.  By  that  means,  whatever  he 
said  had  all  the  effect  he  desired,  and  disposed  the 
multitude  to  receive  such  orders  as  he  thought  fit  to 
give  them.  Incapable  of  forming  right  judgmi^ts  of 
the  future,  they  su&red  themsdves  to  be  caught  with 
the  bak  of  the  first  advantage  he  prc^osed  to  them. 

Meiellus  having  received  advice  in  Macedonia  of  the 
troubles  in  Peloponnesus,  deputed  thither  four  Romans 
of  distinction,  who  arrived  at  Corinth  at  the  time  die 
council  was  assembled  there.  They  spoke  in  it  with 
abiukbmce  of  moderation ;  exhortii^  the  AcheansnoC 
to  draw  upon  themselves,  by  imprudent  rashness  and 
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lerhy,  the  resentment  of  the  Romans.  They  were 
treated  with  contempt».and  ignominioualy  turned  out 
of  the  assembly.  An  innumerable  ci^wd  of  workmen 
and  artificers  rose  about  them,  and  insulted  them.  All 
the  dties  of  Achaia  were  at  that  time  in  a  kind  of  de- 
firium ;  but  Corinth  was  far  more  frantic  than  the  rest, 
and  abandoned  to  a  kind  of  madness.  They  had 
been  persuaded,  that  Rome  intended  to  enslave  them 
all,  and  absolutely  to  destroy  the  Achean  league. 

Critolaus  seeing  with  pleasure  that  every  thing  suc- 
ceeded to  his  wishes,  harangued  the  jnultitude,  en« 
flamed  them  against  the  magistrates  who  did  not  enter 
into  his  views ;  flew  out  against  the  ambassadors  them- 
selves, animated  them  against  the  Romans,  and  gave 
them  to  understand,  that  it  was  not  without  previous 
good  measures  he  had  undertaken  to  make  head  against 
the  Romans ;  that  he  had  kings  in  his  party  ;  and  that 
the  republics  were  also  ready  to  join  it.  By  these  sedi- 
tious discourses  he  prevailed  to  have  war  declared 
against  the  Lacedemonians,  and,  in  consequence,  indi- 
rectly against  the  Romans*  The  ambas^dors  then 
separated.  One  of  them  repaired  to  Liacedemon,  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy ;  another  set  out  for 
Naup^ctus,  and  two  waited  the  arrival  of  Metellus  at 
Adiens. 

The  magistrate  of  the  Beotians,  whose  name  was 
Pytheas,  equally  rash  and  violent  with  Critolaus,  enter- 
edinto  his  measures,  and  engaged  the  Beotians  to  join 
their  arms  with  those  of  the  Acheans ;  they  were  dis- 
contented with  a  sentence  Rome  had  given  against 
them.  The  city  of  Chalcb  suffered  itself  also  to  be 
drawn  into  theii'  party.    The  Acheans,  with  such 
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feeble  aids,  believed  themselves  in  a  conditioii  to  wp« 
port  all  the  weight  of  the  Roman  power ;  so  much  were 
they  blinded  by  their  rage  and  fury« 

'  The  Romans  had  diosen  Mummius  for  one  of  the 
consuls,  and  charged  him  with  tiie  Achean  war.  Me- 
tellus,  to  deprive  him  <£  the  glory  of  terminitting  tlm 
war,  sent  new  ambassadors  to  the  Acheans,  widi 
promises  that  the  Roman  peo(de  should  forget  all  duA 
had  passed,  and  pardon  their  faults,  if  thqr  would  re« 
turn  to  their  duty,  and  consent  that  certain  cities  which 
had  been  proposed  before,  should  be  dismembered 
from  the  league.  This  proposal  was  rejected  wtdi 
disdab.  Upon  which  Metellus  advanced  with  his 
troops  against  the  rebels.  He  came  up  with  them 
near  the  city  of  Scarphea  in  Locris,  and  obtained  a  con- 
siderable victory  over  them,  in  which  he  took  more 
thMi  one  thotisand  prisoners.  Critolaus  disappeared 
in  the  battk  without  its  being  known  what  became  of 
him.  It  was  supposed  that  in  the  flight  he  had  &lk& 
into  the  marshes,  and  been  drowned.  Dieustookiqpoo 
him  the  command  in  his  stead,  gave  liberty  to  the  slaveii 
and  wmed  all  the  Acheans  and  Arcadians  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  That  body  of  tXQoip%  amounted  to  four- 
teen thousand  fixit,  and  six  hundred  horse.  He  gave 
orders  besides,  for  the  rabing  of  troq>s  in  every  dty. 
The  exhausted  cities  were  in  the  utmost  desolatkn. 
Many  private  persons,  reduced  to  despair,  laid  violeat 
bands  upon  themsdves ;  others  abandoned  an  unhq>- 
py  country,  where  they  foresaw  their  destructioQ  was 
fneviublct    Notwitlistanding  the  extremity  of  diese 
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misfortiiDes,  diey  fand  no  dioughts  of  taking  the  only 
measures  that  could  prevent  diem.  They  detested 
the  laahness  of  their  chiefs,  and  nevertheless  came  into 
their  measures. 

MeteUtss,  after  the  battle  before  mentioned,  fell  in 
with  one  thousand  Arcadians  in  Beoda,  near  Chero- 
nea,   who  were  endeavouring  to  return   into  diehr 
own  country ;  diese   were   all   put  to  the  swonL 
From  thence  he  marched  irith  his  viotorioos  army  to 
Thebes,  which  he  found  dmost  entirely  deserted^ 
Moved  with  the  deplorable  condition  of  diat  city,  he 
ordered  that  the  temples  md  houses  should  be  chared ; 
and  ^t  none  of  die  inhabitants,  ddier  in  the  city  or 
coQitfry,  sh(Mikl  be  made  prisoners,  ot  put  to  death. 
He  excepted  from  that  number  Py theas,  the  author  of 
sDtheir  miseries,  who  was  blougfat  to  Him  and  put  to 
deadly    From  Thebes,  after  having  taken  Megara,  the 
g^arrison  of  whidi  bad  retired  upon  his  iqpproach,  he 
made  hb  troops  march  to  Corinth,  where  Dieus  had 
shut  Umsdf  up.    He  sent  diither  diree  of  the  prind« 
pal  perMRs  of  the  league,  who  had  takm  refuge  with 
him,  to  exhort  the  Acheaos  to  return  to  their  duty,  and 
aocept  the  conditions  of  peace  oftred  them.    Metellus 
aidendy  desired  to  terminate  die  afior  before  the  arri^ 
val  of  Mummius.    The  inhabitants,  on  dieir  side, 
were  oquidly  desirous  of  seeing  a  period  of  their  misr 
foctunes  ;  but  that  was  not  in  ihdr  power,  die  fiictloQ 
q£  Dieus^  disporing  of  every  thing.    The  deputies 
were  thrown  into  prison,  and  woukl  have  been  put  to 
death,  if  Oimis  had  not  seen  the  muldtude  extremely 
eon^^  at  the  punbhment  he  bad  inflicted  upon 
Solkar«tes»  iiiAio  had  talked  of  surrendering  to  the 
Romans.    The  prisoners  were  thqref(Hie  dismissed* 
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Things  were  in  thb  condition  when  Mummius  ar- 
rived. He  had  hastened  his  march,  from  the  fisar  of 
finding  eveiy  dung  pacified  at  his  arrival,  and  lest  an- 
odier  should  have  the  glory  of  conduding  tStm  war. 
Metdhis  resigned  the  command  to  him,  and  returned 
into  Macedonia.  When  Mummius  had  assembled  aH 
his  troops,  he  advanced  to  the  city,  and  encamped  be* 
fore  it  A  body  of  his  advanced  guards  being  negli- 
gent of  duty  upon  their  post,  the  besieged  made  a 
sally,  attacked  them  vigorously,  killed  many,  and  pur- 
sued the  rest  almost  to  the  entrance  of  thdr  camp. 
This  small  advantage  very  much  encouraged  the  Adie- 
ans,  and  thereby  proved  &tal  to  them.  Dicus  ofiered 
the  consul  batde.  The  hitter,  to  augment  his  rash- 
ness, kept  his  troops  within  the  camp,  as  if  fear  pre- 
vented him  from  accepting  iL  The  joy  and  presump- 
tion of  die  Acheans  rose  to  an  inexpresrible  height. 
They  advanced  furiously  with  all  their  troops,  having 
jdaced  dieir  wives  and  chHdren  upon  the  neighbour- 
ing eminences,  to  be  ^ectators  of  the  battle,  and 
caused  a  great  number  of  carrbges  to  foOow  them,  to 
be  laden  widi  die  booQr  diey  diould  take  firom  the  ene- 
my ;  so  fully  did  they  assure  diemsehres  erf*  the  victoiy. 

Never  was  there  a  more  rash  or  ill  founded  confi- 
dence. The  faction  had  removed  from  the  service 
and  councik  idl  such  as  were  capable  of  commanding 
the  troq;>s,  or  conducting  a&irs,  and  had  substituted 
others  in  their  room,  without  either  talents  or  aUlity ; 
in  order  to  their  being  more  absolutely  masters  of  the 
government,  and  ruling  without  oppontion.  The 
chiefs,  without  miliiaiy  knowledge,  valor,  or  experi- 
ence, had  no  other  merit  tium  a  blind  and  frantic  rage. 
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They  had  already  committed  an  excess  of  fdly  in 
hazaidii^  a  battle,  which  was  to  decide  their  fate, 
widioat  necessity,  instead  of  thinking  of  a  long  and 
tnraTe  defence  in  so  strong  a  place  as  Corinth,  and  of 
obtaining  good  conditions  by  a  vigorous  resistance. 
The  batde  was  fought  near  Leuoopetra,^  and  the  de- 
file of  the  isthmus.  The  consul  had  ported  part  of 
hb  horse  in  an  ambuscade,  which  ttey  quitted  at  a 
proper  time  for  charging  the  Achean  cavalry  in  flank  i 
who,  surprised  by  an  unforeseen  attack,  gave  Way  im- 
mediately.  The  infieintry  made  a  litde  mcH^  resistance ; 
but,  as  it  was  neither  covered  nor  sustained  by  the 
horse,  it  was  soon  broke  and  put  tb  flight  If  Dieus 
had  retired  into  the  place,  he  might  have  held  out 
some  time,  and  obtained  an  honourable  capitulation 
irom  Mummius,  whose  sole  aim  was  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war.  But  abandoning  himself  to  despair,  he  rode 
full  speed  to  Megalopdis,  his  country ;  and  having 
entered  hb  house,  set  fire  to  it^  killed  his  wifir,  to 
prevent  her  fidlii^  into  the  hands  of  the  fnemyt  drank 
poisoo,  and  in  duit  manner  pot  an  end  to  his  life, 
wordiy  of  the  many  crimes  he  had  committed* 

After  this  defeat,  the  inhabitants  lost  all  hope  of 
defending  theiQselves.  As  they  found  they  were  with* 
out  counsel,  leaders,  courage,  or  views,  nobody  had  any 
thoughts  of  rallying  the  wrecks  of  the  army,  in  order 
to  make  any  forther  renstance,  and  oblige  the  victor 
to  gnmt  them  some  supportabte  conditions ;  so  that  aU 
the  Acheans  who  had  retired  into  Corinth,  and  most 
of  the  citizens,  quitted  it  the  following  night,  to  save 
themselves  where  they  couUU    The  consul  having 

^  Thii  place  is  not  now  known. 
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entered  the  city,  abandoned  it  to  be  plundered  by  tbe 
sdldiers.  All  the  men  who  were  left  in  it  were  pat  to 
the  sword)  and  the  women^and  children  sold ;  and,  after 
die  statues,  paintings,  and  richest  moveables  were 
removed,  in  order  to  their  being  carried  to  Rome,  the 
houses  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  city  continued 
liniversdiy  in  lames  for  several  days«  From  that  time 
the  Corinthian  brass  became  more  Aimous  than  ever, 
though  it  had  been  in  reputation  long  befbrr.  It  h 
pretended  that  the  gold,  ^ver,  and  brass,  whidi  was 
melted,  and  ran  together  in  this  conflagration,  formed 
a  new  and  precious  metd.  The  walls  were  afterwards 
demolbhed,  and  razed  to  their  very  foundations.  All 
this  was  executed  by  order  of  the  senate,  to  punish  the 
insolence  of  the  Corinthians,  who  had  violated  tbe  law 
of  nations,  in  their  treatment  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
to  them  by  Rottie. 

Thus  was  Corinth  rmned,  the  same  year  Carthage 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  two  years  after  its  foundation  by  Aletes,  the 
son  of  Hippotes,  sixth  in  descent  from  Hercules.  It 
does  not  appear  tfiat  they  had  any  thoughts  of  ratsihg 
new  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  or  summon- 
ed any  assembly  to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  it 
was  necessary  to  take  ;  nor  that  any  one  took  upon 
him  to  propose  any  remedy  for  the  public  calamitksi 
or  endeavoured  to  appease  the  Romans,  by  sending 
deputies  to  implore  their  clemency.  One  would  have 
thought,  fiom  thb  general  inactivity,  that  the  Achean 
league  had  been  entirely  buried  in  the  rums  of  Corinth ; 
ao  much  had  tiie  dreadfol  destruction  of  that  dty 
alarmed,  and  universally  dismayed  the  peofde. 


Hie  tides  tlMit  had  joimd  in  tlie  revob  df  dit  Ache- 
aito  wairt  also  paiibhM  by  the  detnolitiofi  of  tbeir 
#alto,  iEHid  by  being  dbtfined.  The  ten  commissaoQ* 
ars,  aeilt  bf  the  senate  to  regulate  the  aflairs  of  Otteeei 
ill  conjunction  with  the  oomul,  aboUalied  pq>iihHr  gov- 
eratnent  in  aU  the  cides^  and  established  magistrates 
ili  them,  who  Were  to  haVe  a  certtlin  rerenue  oyt  of  the 
^blic  fonds.  In  dthet*  reacts,  they  were  left  in 
possesion  of  their  laws  and  liberty.  .  They  abolisdn^ 
also  all  the  general  assemblies  held  by  the  Acheans, 
Beotians,  Fhoceans,  and  other  people  of  Greece  ;  but 
they  were  reestablished  soon  aften  Gteece,  from  that 
time,  was  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  called  the 
province  of  Achaia  ;  because,  at  the  taking  of  Corinth, 
the  Acheans  were  the  most  powerful  pec^le  of  Greece. 
The  Roman  people  sent  a  prctor  fhtther  every  year  to 
govern  it. 

Rome,  by  destroying  Corinth  in  this  manner,  thought 
pmper  to  show  that  example  of  severity,  in  order  to 
deter  others,  whom  its  too  great  clemency  rendered 
bold,  rash,  and  presuming,  from  the  hope  they  had  of 
obtaintog  the  Roman  people's  pardon  for  their  faults. 
Bendcs  which,  the  advantageous  situation  of  that  city, 
where  such  as  revolted  might  canton  themselves,  and 
make  it  a  place  of  arms  against  the  Romans,  determin- 
ed tbem  to  ruin  it  entirdy.  *  Cicero,  who  did  not 
disapprove  of  Carthage  and  Numantia  being  used  in 
that  manned,  could  have  wished  that  Corindi  had  been 
^(pared 

'  Majo^es  tiottri  i  CtttlMigfaieBi  ei  Muaantiam  fuodkiM  MitMlerMU 
Sed  tMdo  mot  t^ctitdt  oppoititticat«v  loei  nuime»  ne  po 
flA  bettam  fiudeitdttm  loeui  ipte  a^tortAri.    Cie.  it  OiBe.  1.  L  n.  3$, 
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Tbc  bootjr  taken  at  Cointb  wa»  wldf  and  coimder- 
fdble  sums  raised  from  it.     Amongst  the  paintings 
there  was  a  piece  drawn  by  the  most  celebrated  ^  hand 
in  Gteece/  repfesenting  Bacchus,  the  beauty  of  which 
was  not  known  to  the  Romans,  who  were  at  that  time 
entirely  ignorant  In  the  polite  arts.  Polybius,  who  was 
then  in  the  country^  as  I  shall  soon  obsterve,  had  the 
mortificaticm  to  see  that  painting  serve  the  solders  for  a 
table  to  play  at  dice  upon«    It  was  adjudged  to  Attalus, 
in  the  sale  made  of  ti^  booty,  for  six  hundred  thou- 
sand sesterces,  that  is,  about  three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred' and  twenty  five  pounds,  sterling*    Pliny  men- 
tions another  picture  of  the  same  painter's,  which  the 
same  Attalus  purchased  for  one  hundred  talents,  or 
one  hundred  thousand  crowns.    That  prince's  riches 
were  immense,  and  were  become  a  proverb ;  AttaHcU 
conditionibus.    Nevertheless  these  sums  seem  repug- 
nant to  probability.     However  it  were,  the  consul, 
surprised  tliat  the  price  of  the  painting  in  question 
should  rise  so  higli,  interposed  his  authority,  and  re- 
tained it,  contrary  to  public  £iith,  and  notwithstanding 
the  con^[>laints  of  Attalus  ;  because  he  imagined  there 
was  some  hidden  virtue  in  the  piece,  unknown  to  him* 
»  He  did  not  act  in  that  manner  for  his  private  interest, 

y  This  punter  was  called  Aristides.  The  picture  mentiQiied  here,  was 
in  such  cfttimatkHi,  that  it  was  oomiaoDly  aaid,  **  All  paintioga  are  noth* 
ing  in  comparisoa  to  the  Bacdiua.'' 

•  Strab.  L  viii.  p.  3dL    Plia«  1.  yiL  c.  38,  and  1,  xxx7.  c.  4^  and  10- 

>  Numquid  Lucius  Mummius  copiosior,  cum  copiostssimank  orbem 
funditUB  sustulisset  ?  Italiamomare»  quam  domum  suam,  maluit.  Quan- 
quam  Italia  omata,  domua  ipsa  mihi  videtur  omattor.  Laos  abstinentiae 
non  bomittis  est  solum,  sed  etiam  temporom.  Habere  quKstui  remp.  dor 
modo  tu^!pe.est,  sed  sceleratnm  etiam  et  nefantun.  Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  i-  d* 
76.  77. 
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nor  yvhii  the  view  of  appropriating  it  to  himself^  as  he 
sent  it  to  Rome,  to  be  applied  in  adorning  the  city.  In 
doing  which,  says  Cicero,  he  adorned  and  embelUshed 
his  house  much  more  essentially,  than  if  he  had  placed 
that  picture  in  it.  The  taking  of  the  richest  and  most 
opulent  city  ofGreece  did  not  enrich  Imn  one  farthing.. 
Such  noble  dbinterestedness  was  at  that  time  common 
in  Rome,  and  seemed  less  the  virtue  of  private  persons; 
Aan  of  the  age  itself.  To  take  the  advantage  of  office 
and  command  for  enriching  a  man's  self,  was  not  on\f 
^meful  and  inikhious,  but  a  criminal  abuse.  The 
painting  we  speak  of,  was  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Ceres, 
whither  Ae  judges  went  to  see  it  out  of  curiosity,  as  t 
masterpiece  of  art ;  arid  it'  remained  there  till,  it  was 
burned  w?di  that  temple.  ' 

Mummius  was  a  great  warrior,  and  an  excellent 
man,  but  had  neither  learning,  knowledge  of  oits,  nor 
taste  fcH*  painting  or  sculpture,  the  merit  of  which  he 
did  not  distinguish  ;  not  believing  tliere  was  any 
diffi^rence  between  picture  and  picture,  or  statM  tad 
statue,  nor  that  the  name  of  die  great  masters  in  "diosc 
arts  gave  them  their  value.  This  he  fully  exphnned 
upon  the  present  occasion.  ^  He  hid  ordered  peiBons 
to  take  care  of  transporting  many  of  the  paintings  ^nd 
statues  of  the  most  eKccilent  masters  to  Rome.  Never 
had  loss  'been  so  kreptr^le,  as  that  of  suck  a  deposit, 

^  Muniimut  t^m  rudif  fuit,  lyt  capta  Corinihoy  cum  maxtmonim  ar- 
tifieam  perfectas  manibus  tabutas  ac  statuas  in  Italiam  portendaslo- 
cavet>  juberet  prsedici  condiicentllMiBy  si  eat  perdidissent,  novaa  «as 
»dditiifa|.  Non  tamen  pato  dubitea,  Vinici,  quin'inagis  pro  repab- 
Sea  fuerit^  manere  adhtic  rudem  Corinthiorum  intellectum,  quam  in 
tftfitmm  ea  intelligi ;  et  qain  hac  prudentia  ilia  imprudentia  decori  pub- 
lico fuerit  convenentior.    Veil,  Paterp.  1 1  n.  13- 
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conststkig  of  ihemasteiiHeoefi  oftfaosenire  ortiflfaSf  i^ 
contributed  aknort  as  much  m  the  great  captaiiis,  to 
the  i^iukringoftbeir  age  glorious  to  posterity,  Muin^ 
mius,  however,  in  recomBnending  the  care  of  tlyrt  pif • 
cious  coHectiou  to  those  to  whoi|i  h^  confided  thfiHi 
.threatened  theaa  very  seriously,  that  if  die  atatqei^ 
paintii^s,  and  odier  ditngs^  with  which  be  charged 
then,  should  be  either  lost,  or  sixnled  upon  die  wa]^ 
he  would  oblige  them  to  find  others  at  their  own  coit 
and  charges^ 

Were  it  not  to  be  \rish«d,  says  an  historian,  who  has 
preserved  us  this  £ict,  that  this  happy  ignorance  sdU 
suhsi^^;  and  would  notsuch  a  grossness  be  ial^ 
mtely  preferable^  in  regard  to  the  public  good,  to  tfac 
exceeding  delicacy  of  taste  of  the  present  a^e,  for  audi 
sort  of  rarities?  He  spoke  at  a  time  when  that  taste 
fbr  exedtent  paiotings,  among  the  magiatfates,  was  the 
occasioti  of  thfilr  ccrnimitting  att  manner  of  fiauds  and 
robberies  in  the  proviitoes. 

I  hsve  said  that  Poiybiua^  on  returning  into  Pelopcn* 
neaus^  had  the  aAicticm  to  see  the  destruction  and 
burning  -of  Corinth,  and  his  countiy  reduced  into  a 
pmvinpe  of  the  Romcin  empire.  « If  any  thing  was 
rcapofale  of  giving  him  oonaolation  in  so  mournful  a 
ooofuncture,  it  was  the  opportunity  of  deiendii^  the 
inemoiy  of  Philopemen^  bis  nn^steir  in  the  science  of 
war.  I  have  already  observed,  that  a  Roman,  having 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  have  the  statues  erected  to  that 
hero  taken  down,  had  the  imprudence  to  prosecute  him 
criminally  as  if  he  had  been  still  aKve,  and  to  accuse 
him  before  Mummius,  of  having  been  an  enemjr  to 

«  Pdyb.  in  Excerpt,  p.  190—199. 
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the  Romans,  and  of  having  alwaya  opposed  tfieir 
designs  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  That  accusation 
was  0atr»¥«({ant,  but  had  aaiMM  colour  in  it^  and  was  not 
antirtly  witboufe.lbundation«  Poljbiua  boldly  took 
ipfNiUmhik^alence,  He  rspfcsented  Philopemen  aa 
the  greMest  oaptaiD  Grewe  had  produced  in  the  latter 
ttees  I  Aal  he  might,  perhaps,  have  carried  his  seal 
fior  die  Klbartjr of  hia  coontiy  a  little  too  far;  but,  that 
tie  had  mndeied  the  Bonum  peopfe  conaideraUe  aer- 
vices  upon  several  occaasoos ;  as  in  their  wars  against 
Antiochus  and  the  Etolians*  The  commissioners  be- 
fore  whom  he  pleaded  so  noble  a  cauae,  moved  with 
hia  reasma,  and  still  more  with  his  gmtitude  for  his 
maaler,  decreed  that  die  statues  of  Philopemen  should 
comimie  aa  fehejr  were  in  all  plaoes«  Poiybius,  taking 
the  advantage  of  Mummiua'a  good  disposition,  dcr 
mandedalaotbeslBtttesof  AratusandAcheus;  which 
worn  gtfamed  him,  though  they  had  abeady  been  cart 
riedcmtofFelopoonesttsintoAcaniania.  T1)eAc^ieana 
were  so  charmed  widi  the  aeal  Pofylnus  had  expressed 
upon  this  occasion,  for  the  honour  of  the  great  men  of 
hia  couittry,  that  diey  erected  a  ststue  of  marUe  to 
himself. 

He  gave,  aidie  saaoe  tiase,  a  proof  of  hisdismt^restf 
edneas^  which  cttd  him  aa  qnudi  honour  funongst  his 
citisiena,  as  his  defence  of  the  anemoiy  of  Philopemen* 
Ater  the  dcatfUGlign  of  Corinth,  it  was  thought  propen 
to  punish  the  authors  of  the  insult  done  to  the  Roman 
ambasasdoeti  and  their  estates  and  tflfects  were  sold  by 
auction.  When  #msr  of  Dieus  were  put  up,  who  had 
been  the  principal  in  that  affiront,  the  ten  commission- 
ers ordered  the  cjuestor  who  sold  them,  to  let  Poiybius 
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take  whatever  he  tfaouglrt  fit  out  of  ^m,  witbout 
taking  any  thing  from  hin  upon  that  account*  He 
refused  that  oflfer,  as  advantageous  as  it  appeared,  and 
should  hare  thought  himself,  in  aome  measure,  an 
accomplice  of  that  wretdi's  crimes,  had  be  accqited 
any  part  of  his  fiartvne  ^  beside  whicb,  he  believed  it 
in&mous  to  enrich  himself  out  of  ^  spoils  of  his  iU* 
low  citizens.  He  would  not  orAy  accept  nothing  him- 
sdf,  but  exhorted  his  friends  not  to  dedn  ai^  diing  of 
what  had  appertained  to  Dieua ;  and  all  Aat  followed 
his  example  were  extremely  applauded. 

'^This  action  made  the  commiaaioners  conomre  so 
high  an  esteem  for  Polybius,  diat  upon  dieir  leaving 
Greece,  they  desked  him  to  go  to  all  the  cities  whidi 
had  been  lately  conquered,  and  to  acopmmodate  dnr 
'di&rences,  till  time  had  accustomed  them  to  the 
change  which  had  beoi  made,  and  to  the  new  laws 
prescribed  them.  Poljrbius  diicharged  that  honour^ 
able  commission  with  so  mudi  goodness,  justice,  and 
pradenoe,  that  no-  ftuther  contests  arose  in  Achaia« 
either  in  regard  to  the  government  in  geno^,  or  the 
affairs  of  particulars*  In  gratitude  for  ao  great  a  bene* 
fit,  statues  were  erected  to  him  in  different  places; 
upon  die  base  of  one  of  which  was  tin  insmption ; 
^  ThatGreecehadbeenguiky  ofnoernNrs,if  shehad 
liearicened  from  the  first  to  the  counsels  of  Pdybms; 
but,  that  after  her  faults,  he  alone  bad  beai  lief  deliv- 
erer.^ 

Polybius,  after  having  established  order  and  tran^ 
quillity  in  his  country,  returned  to  join  Scipioat  Rome, 
from  whence  he  accompained  him  to  Numantiay  at 

*  Pdyb.  tn  Eittrpt.  p.  I9O9  Stc- 
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the  Mgjt  ofvbioh  be  was  present  When  Scipb  was 
dead,  be  returned  into  Gneece  ;  md,  having  enjoyed 
tiiere  •  the  esteem,  gradtude,  and  aflbction  of  bb  belov- 
ed  dtizensy  he  died  itf  the  age  <^  eighty  two  years,  of 
a  wouod  he  received  by  a  £eiU  from  his  horse. 

AfeteUtts,  up<m  his'  retam  to  Rome,  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph,  as  conqueror  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia 
and  simamed  Macedonicus.  The  false  king,  An- 
driscus,  was  led  before  his  chariot.  Among  the  spcdls, 
be  caused  what  was  called  the  troop  of  Alexander  the 
Greafy  to  be  carried  in  the  procession.  That  prince» 
at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  having  lost  twen^  five  of 
his  firiends,  ordered  Lysippus,  the  most  excellent  arti^ 
in  that  way,  to  make  each  of  them  an  equestrian  statue, 
to  which  be  added  his  own.  The  statues  were  set  up 
in  dium,  a  city  of  Macedonia*  Metellus  caused  them 
to  be  tranqxsrted  to  Rome,  and  adorned  his  triumph 
with  them. 

Mummius  obtained  also  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
and,  in  consequence  of  having  c<mquered  Achaia,  was 
simamed  Achaicus.  He  exhibited  a  great  number  6i 
statues  and  paintings  in  his  triumph,  which  were  after- 
wards  made  the  (Mmameats  of  the  public  buildings  at 
Rome,  and  several  other  cities  of  Italy  ;  but,  not  one 
of  d»em  entered  the  ccmquerors  own  house. 


SECTION  V. 

4ISV1.SCTI01II  Oir   THC    0AUSK5  09   TMX   OKAMDBlTRy  DSCLXNSIOV, 
▲HO    AVtK  OF   OAKKCB^ 

After  having  seen  the  final  ruin  of  Greece,  which 
has  suppli^  us  through  a  series  of  so  many  ages  with 

•  Lucian.  in  Macrob-  p- 142. 
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such  fiae  examt^es  of  heroic  tirtutu  mi  MemoraMe 
events,  we  m«y  be  admicied  to  reiittm  to  the  ^ace 
fixHn  whence  we  begatt,  and  oMsid^,  by  way  of 
abridgment,  and  at  c^ie  view^  the  rise,  progresa,  and 
declension  of  the  principte  states  that  compost  it. 
Their  whole  duration  nurf  bedivided  into  fbat  ages. 

T7i0 Jlrst  4wd  second  Agt$  i^  Greece^ 

I  AsSk  not  dwell  upon  the  ancient  origin  of  the 
Grreeks,  nw  the  fabulous  times  before  the  TrojaA 
war,  which  make  the  first  age,  and  may  be  called  the! 
infancy  of  Greece.  The  second  age,  which  extendi 
from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  reign  of  Darius  L  king 
of  Persia,  was,  in  a  manner,  its  youth.  In  those  earijr 
years  it  formed,  fortified,  and  prepared  itself  for  those 
great  things  it  was  afterwards  to  act,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  power  and  glorjr,  which  at  length 
rose  so  high,  and  became  the  admiration  of  all  future 
ages. 

The  Greeks,  as  Monsieur  Bossuet '  obsenres,  who 
had  naturally  abundance  of  wit,  had  been  cultivated  by 
kings  and  cdonies  which  came  firom  Egyptt  who,  set- 
tlidg  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  spread  univeraalty 
the  excellent  poKtyofthe  Egyptian^  It  was  from 
them  diey  learned  the  exercises  of  the  body,  wrestling, 
the  horse,  foot  and  chariot  races,  and  the  other  com- 
bats, which  they  carried  to  their  highest  perfection,  an 
eflfect  of  the  glorious  croi^ns  given  to  the  victors  in 
the  Olympic  games.  But  the  best  tiling  taught  them 
by  the  Egyptians,  was  to  be  docile  and  obedient,  aiid 

'UniTeml  History. 
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10  wffcr  themaelves  to  be  formed  by  laws  tor  the  good 
of  the  public.  They  were  not  private  persons,  who^ 
regarding  nothing  but  their  own  interests  and  concemsy 
and  have  no  sense  of  the  calamities  of  the  state,  but  aa 
they  suffer  themselves,  or  as  the  repose  of  their  own 
family  is  involved  in  them;  the  Greeks  were  taught  to 
confer  themselves  and  their  &milies  as  part  of  a 
greater  body,  which  was  that  of  the  state.  The  fathers 
brought  up  their  children  in  this  opinion ;  and  the 
children  were  taught  from  their  cradle,  to  look  upon 
their  country  as  their  common  mother,  to  whom  they 
more  strictly  appertained  than  to  their  parents. 

The  Greeks,  instituted  thus  by  degrees,  believed 
they  were  capable  of  governing  for  themselves^  and 
most  of  the  cities  formed  themselves  into  republics, 
under  different  forms  of  government,  which  had  all  of 
them  liberty  for  their  vital  principle  ;  but  that  lil^erty 
was  wise,  reasonable,  and  subservient  to  laws.  The 
advantage  of  this  government  was,  that  the  citizens 
loved  their  country  the  better  from  transacting  their 
affairs  in  common,  and  from  being  all  equally  capable 
of  its  honours  and  dignities.  Besides  this,  the  condi- 
ti<m  of  private  persons  to  which  all  returned  when  they 
quitted  employments,  prevented  them  from  abusing 
an  authority,  of  which  they  might  soon  be  deprived  ; 
whereas  power  often  becomes  haughty,  unjust,  and 
oppressive,  when  under  no  restraints,  and  when  it  is  to 
liave  a  long  or  continual  duration. 

The  love  of  labour  removed  the  vices  and  passions, 
which  generally  occasion  the  ruin  of  states.  They  led 
a  laborious  and  busy  life,  intent  upon  the  cultivation  of 
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lands,  and  of  arts,  and  not  excluding  the  husbahdifUM 
or  the  artist  from  the  first  dignities  of  the  state  ;  pre* 
serving  between  all  the  citizens  and  members  of  dMi 
state,  a  great  equality,  void  of  pomp,  luxury,  or  ostenta- 
tion. He  who  hud  commanded  the  army  for  one  year,' 
fought  the  next  in  the  rank  of  a  private  officer,  and  was 
Hot  ashamed  of  the  most  common  functions  in  the 
armies  ehher  by  land  or  sea. 

The  reigning  character  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
was  a  particular  affection  for  poverty,  the  mean  of  for- 
tune,  simplicity  in  buildings,  moveables,  dress,  equip, 
age,  domestics,  and  table.  It  is  surprising  to  consider 
the  small  retributions  with  which  they  were  satisfied 
for  their  application  in  pi^lic  employments  and  scr^ 
vices  rendered  the  state. 

What  might  not  be  expected  from  a  people  formed 
in  diis  manner,  educated  and  nurtured  in  these  prin- 
ciples, and  indued  from  their  earliest  infancy  with 
maxims  so  proper  to  exalt  the  soul,  and  to  inspire  it 
with  great  and  noble  sentiments  ?  The  effects  exceed- 
ed all  idea,  and  all  hope  that  could  possibly  have  been 
conceived  of  them. 

The  third  age  of  Greece. 

We  now  come  to  the  glorious  times  of  Greece^ 
which  have  been,  and  will  for  ever  be,  the  admiration 
of  all  ages.  The  merit  and  virtue  of  the  Greeks,  Ant 
up  within  the  obscure  compass  of  their  cities  had  but 
faintly  dawned,  and  shone  with  but  a  feeble  ray  till  this 
age.  To  produce  and  place  them  in  their  full  light,  some 
great  and  important  occasion  was  necessary,  wherein 
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Cvreece,  attacked  by  a  formidable  enemy,  and  exposed  to 
extreme  dangers,  was  compelled,  in'sbme  measure,  to 
quit  her  home,  and  to  show  herself  abroad  in  open  day, 
such  as  she  was.  And  this  was  supplied  by  the  Per* 
eians  in  their  invasions  of  Greece, 'first  under  Darius 
and  afterwards  under  Xerxes,  All  Asia,  armed  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  east,  overflowed  on  a  sudden, 
like  an  impetuous  torrent,  and  came  pouring  with 
innumerable  troq)s,  both  by  sea  and  land,  against  a  little 
spot  of  Greece,  which  seemed  under  the  necessity  of 
being  entirely  swallowed  up,  and  overwhelmed  at  ,the 
first  shocks  Two  small  cities,  however,  Sparta  and 
Athens,  not  only  resist  those  formidable  armies,  but 
attack,  defeat,  pursue,  and  destroy  the  greatest  part  of 
tbem.  Let  the  reader  call  to  mind,  which  is  all  I  have 
here  in  view,  the  prodigies  of  valor  and  fortitude, 
which  shone  at  that  time,  and  continued  to  do  so  long 
after,  on  like  occasions.  To  what  wene  the  Greeks 
iodebced  Ibr  such  astonishing  successes,  so  much 
above  aH  probability,  unless  to  the  principles  I  have 
Mentioned,  which  were  profoundly  engraven  in  their 
bearts  by  education,  example  and  practice,  and  were 
beccMne  by  long  habit  a  second  nature  in  them  ? 

Thoae  jMnnciples,  we  cannot  repeat  it  too  often,  were 
die  love  of  poverty,  contempt  of  riches,  disregard  of 
self  interest,  attention  to  the  public  good,  desire  of 
glory,  love  of  their  country  ;  but  above  all,  such  a 
2eal  for  liberty,  which  no  danger  was  capable  of  in- 
tinudating,  and  such  an  irreconcilable  abhorrence  for 
wboever  conceived  the  least  thought  against  it,  as 
united  their  counsels,  and  put  an  end  to  all  dissentioli 
9114  discord  in  a  momentf 
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There  was  some  difference  between  tbe  repiMcg  m 
to  authorit]r  and  power,  but  none  in  regard  to  liber^; 
on  that  side  they  were  perfisctly  equaL  The  states  of 
ancient  Greece  were  exempt  from  that  Ambition  whkh 
occasions  so  many  wars  in  monarchies,  and  had  no 
thoughts  of  aggnmdizhg  themselves,  or  of  makii^ 
conquests  at  the  expense  of  each  odier.  They  con- 
fined theniselves  to  the  cultivation^  improvement,  and 
defence  of  their  lands,  but  did  not  endeavour  to 
usurp  any  thing  from  dieir  neighbours.  The  weaker 
cities,  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  their  territory, 
did  not  apprehend  invasion  from  the  more  powerful 
This  occasioned  such  a  multitude  of  cities,  repubiici, 
and  states  of  Greece,  which  subsisted  to  the  latett 
times  in  a  perfect  independence,  retaining  dieir  ovn 
forms  of  government,  with  the  laws,  customs,  and 
usages  derived  from  their  fbre&thers. 

When  we  examine  with  some  attention  the  conduct 
of  these  people,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  their  assem- 
blies, deliberations,  and  motives  for  the  resohitiooi 
they  take,  we  cannot  sufficientiy  admire  the  wisdom  of 
their  government ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  demand  of 
ourselves,  from  whence  could  arise  this  greatness  of 
•oul  in  the  buj^;hers  of  Sparta  and  Athens ;  whence 
those  noble  sentiments,  this  consummate  wisdom  in 
|>olitics,  this  profiound  and  universal  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  war,  whether  for  the  inventbn  and  constnictioQ 
o(  machines  for  the  attack  and  defence  of  places,  or 
for  the  drawing  up  and  disposing  all  the  motions  of 
101  army  in  batUe ;  add  to  this,  that  supreme  ability  in 
Bsaritime  afl&irs,  which  always  rendered  their  fleets  vic- 
torious, which  so  gloriously  acquired  them  the  tm^ 
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of  the  80^,  md  obltgtd  the  Pemuis  to  ref¥>unce  it  for 
«ver  b3r  a.  solemn  treaty  ? 

We  see  here  ^   remarkable  difference  I^etween 
the  Greeks  and  Roman3.    The  latter,  immediately  af- 
ter?their  conquests,  su&red  themselves  to  be  corrupted 
by  pride  and  luxury*    After  Antiochus  had  submitted 
to  the  Roman  3^ke,  Asia,  subdued  by  their  victorious 
artns^coaquered  its  oomjuetors  by  riches  and  voluptu- 
ousness ;  and  thi^  change  of  manners  was  very  sudden 
and  rapid,  espiecially  after  Carthage,  the  haughty  rival 
of  Rome,  was  destroyed*    It  was  not  so  with  the 
Greeks.    Nothii^  was  more  exalted  than  the  victories 
they  had  gained  over  the  Persians ;  nothing  more  sooth- 
ing than  the  glory  they  had  accquired  by  their  great 
wd  illustrious  exploits*     After  so  gloriousa  period,  the 
Greeks  long  persevered,  in  the  same  love  of  simplicity, 
frugality,  and  poverty ;  thes  ame  remoteness  from  pomp 
and  luxury  ;  the  same  zeal  and  ardour  for  the  defence 
of  their  liberty,  and  the  preservation  of  their  ancient 
manners.     It  is  well  known  how  much  the  islands  and 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  over  which  tlie  Greeks 
so  often  triumphed,  were  abandoned  to  effeminate 
pleasures  and  luxury ;  they,  however,  never  su£kred 
themselves  to  be  infected  by  that  contagious  softness, 
and  constant^  preserved  themselves  from  the  vices  of 
conquered  pec^le.    It  b  true,  they  did  not  make  those 
countries  provinces,  but  their  commerce  and  example 
aloac  might  have  proved  very  dangerous  to  them. 

The  iotroductioQ  of  goU  and  silver  into  Sparta^ 
fitnn  whence  they  were  banished  under  severe  penaU 
ties»  did  not  happen  till  about  eighty  years  after  the 
battte  cfStitmia ;  and  the  ancient  aimplicity  of  man- 
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ners  subsisted  very  long  afterwards,  notwiAstandiog 
that  violation  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  As  much  may 
be  said  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  which  did  not  grow  Weak 
and  degenerate,  but  slowly  and  by  drgixres.  This  is 
what  it  remains  to  show. 

The  fourth  Age  of  Greece. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  weakening  andidecIensiM 
of  the  Greeks,  was  the  disunion  which  rose  up  amongst 
themselves.  The  Persians,  who  Jhad  found  them  in- 
vincible  on  the  side  of  arms,  as  long  as  their  unioa 
subsisted,  applied  their  whole  attention  and  polii^  \tk 
sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  among  them.  For  that  rea- 
son they  employed  their  gold  andiiilver,  which  succeeded 
much  better  than  then*  steel  and  arma  had  done  before. 
The  Greeks,  attacked  invisibly,  in  this  manner,  bjr 
bribes,  secretly  conveyed  mto  the  hands  of  those  who 
had  the  greatest  share  in  their  governments,  weredivid. 
ed  by  domestic  jealousies,  and  turned  their  victorious 
arms  against  themselves,  which  had  rendered  them 
superior  to  then*  enemies. 

Their  decline  of  power  from  these  causes  gave 
Philip  and  Alexander  opportunity  to  subject  them* 
Those  princes,  to  accustom  them  to  servitude  the 
more  agreeably,  coloured  their  design  with  avenging 
them  upon  their  ancient  enemies*  The  Greeks  gave 
blindly  into  that  gross  snare,  which  gave  the  morUl 
blow  to  their  liberty.  Their  avengers  became  more 
fiital  to  them  than  their  enemies.  The  yoke  imposed  on 
them  by  the  hands  which  had  conquered  the  universe, 
could  never  be  removed  ;  those  little  states  were  on 
longer  in  a  condition  to  shake  it  o£    Greece,  fitnt 
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thne  to  time,  anim^ed  by  the  remembrance  of  its  an- 
cient glory,  roused  from  its  lethargy,  and  made  some 
attempts  to  reinstate  itself  in  its  ancient  condition ; 
bat  those  effbrts  were  ill  concerted,  and  as  ill  sustained 
by  its  expiring  liberty,  and  tended  only  to  augment 
its  skveiy  ^  because  the  protectors,  whom  it  called  in 
to  its  aid,  soon  made  themselves  its  masters  ;  so  that 
all  it  did  was  to  change  its  fetters,  and  to  make  them 
the  heavier. 

The  Romans  at  length  totally  subjected  it ;  but  it 
was  by  degrees,  and  with  abundance  of  artifice.  <  As 
they  continually  pushed  on  their  conquests  from  prov* 
ince  to  province,  they  perceived,  that  they  should 
find  a  barrier  to  their  ambitious  projects  in  Macedonia, 
formidable  by  its  neighbourhood,  advantageous  situa- 
tion, reputation  in  arms,  and  very  powerful  in  itself,  and 
by  its  allies.  The  Romans  artfully  applied  tp  the  small 
states  of  Greece,  from  whom  they  had  less  to  feai',  and 
endeavoured  to  gain  them  by  the  attractive  charms  of 
liberty,  which  was  their  darling  passion,  and  of  which 
they  knew  how  to  awaken  in  them  their  ancient  ideas. 
After  having  with  great  address  made  use  of  the 
Greeks  to  reduce  and  destroy  the  Macedonian  power, 
they  subjected  all  those  states  one  after  another,  under 
various  pretexts.  Greece  was  thus  swallowed  up  at 
last  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  becande  a  province  of  it, 
under  the  name  of  Acfaaia» 

s  It  did  not  lose  with  its  ppiver  that  ardent  passion 
for  liberty,  which  was  its  peculiar  character.  The 
Romans,  when  they  reduced  it  into  a  province,  reserv* 
ed  to  die  people  almost  all  tb^  privileges;  and 

•  Stnb.l.ix. 
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SyUa,''  who  punished  them  so  cru^,  sixtjr  yean  aftcTi 
for  having  £ivoured  the  arms  of  Mitfaridat^^  did  not 
abridge  those  of  tluBir  liberty,  who  escaped  his  ven- 
geance. In  the  civil  wars  of  Italy,  the  Athrnians  were 
seen  to  espouse  with  warmth,  the  party  of  Pompey,^ 
who  fought  for  the  republic  Julius  Ces^r  revengfd 
himself  upon  them  no  otherwise  than  by  declaring,  thirt 
he  pardoned  them  out  of  consideration  for  4ieir  aBi 
cestors.  feut,  after  Cesar  was  killed,  their  inclination 
for  liberty  made  them  forget  his  clemency.  They 
erected  statues  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  near  those  of. 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  the  ancient  deliverers  of 
Athens,  and  did  not  take  them  down  till  solicited  by 
Anthony,  when  become  their  friend,  bene&ctor,  and 
magistrate. 

After  having  been  deprived  of  their  ancient  power, 
they  still  retained  another  sovereignty,  which  the  Ro- 
mans could  not  take  from  them,  and  to  which  them- 
selves were  obliged  to  pay  homage*  Athens  continu- 
ed always  the  metropolis  of  the  sciences,  the  school  of 
polite  arts,  and  the  centre  and  standard  erf*  refined  taste 
in  all  the  productions  cf  the  mind.  Several  citicSi 
as  Byzantium,  Cesarea,  Alexandria,  Ephesus,  and 
Rhodes,  shared  that  glory  with  Athens,  and  by  its  ex- 
ample opened  schools,  which  became  very  famous. 
Rome,  all  haughty  as  she  was,  acknowledged  this  glo- 
rious empire.  She  sent  her  most  illustrious  citizens 
to  be  finished  and  refined  in  Greece.  Tbey  were 
instructed  there  in  aH  the  parts  of  sound  philosophy, 
the  knowledge  of  madirmatics,  the  science  of  natural 
tilings,  the  rules  of  manners  and  duties,  the  art  of 

kPhit.  In  Sylls.  i  Diod.  1.  xlii.  p.  191. et  L  shiL  p.  339. 
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Masoniiig  mth  justice  and  method ;  all  the  treasures 
^  eloquence  were  imbibed  there,  and  the  method 
tau^t  of  treating  the  greatest  subjects  with  propriety » 
fopx^e^  d^;ance  and  perspieuity. 

A  Cicero,  already  the  adniiratipn  of  the  bar,  con« 
ceived  he  wanted  soniething,  and  .did  npt  blush  to 
becmne  the  disdple  of  the  g^at  masters  Gr^ce 
dien,]^roduced#  Pompey^  in  the  fnidst  of  his  ^orious 
Qoncpiests,  did  not  think  it  a.  dishonour  to  him,  in 
paasing  Rhodes^  to  hear  the  celebrated  philosophers, 
w2x>  taught  there  widi  great  reputation,  and  to  make 
hkn^lf,  in  scnne  measure,  their  discijde. 

Nothmg  shows  better  the  re^ct  retained  for  the 
wcie&t  reputation  of  Greece  than  a  letter  of  Pliny  the 
younger.^  He  writes  in  this  manner  to  Maximus, 
^ipointed  governor  of  diat  province  by  Trajan.  '*  Call 
to  mind,  dear  Maximus,  that  you  are  going  into 
Acfaaia,  the  true  Greece,  the  same  Greece  where 
kaming  and  the  polite  arts  had  their  birth  ;  where 
even  agriculture  was  invented^  according  to  the  com- 
mon opinion^  Remember  that  you  are  sent  to  govern 
free  cides  and  free  men,  if  any  such  there  were  ;  who, 
by  their  virtues,  actions^  alliances,  treat^ts  and  religion, 
have  known  how  to  preserve  the  liberty  they  received 
from  nature*  Revere  the  gods,  their  founders ;  re- 
spect their  heroes,  the  ancient  glory  of  their  nation,  and 
the  sacred  antiquity  oi  their  cities,  the  dignity,  great 
exploits^  and  even  fables  and  vanity  of  that  people. 
Remember  it  is  from  those  sources  that  we  have 
derived  our  law ;  that  we  did  not  impose  our  laws 
upon  them,  after  we  had  conquered  them,  but  that 

*  Lib.  tUi.  c.  24. 
VOL,   7.  48 
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they  gave  us  theirs,  at  our  request,  before  they  wefg 
acquainted  with  the  power  of  our  arms.  In  a  Ifror^ 
h  is  to  Athens  you  are  going ;  it  is  at  Lacedemon  you 
are  to  command*  It  would  be  inhuman  and  barbarous 
to  deprive  them  of  that  £iint  image,  that  shadow  whicb 
they  retain  of  their  ancient  liberty .** 

Whilst  the  Romau  empire  was  <^fining,  thaf  eni« 
ptre  of  genius,  of  the  mind,  always  supported  itself 
whhout  participatmg  in  the  revolutions  of  the  other. 
Greece  was  resorted  to  for  education  and  improve' 
ment,  from  aH  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  those  great  lights  of  the  church,  St. 
Busil,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St*  Jdiannea  Chrysos- 
torn,  went  to  Athens  to  imbibe,  as  at  their  source,  afl 
the  profane  sciences.  The  emperors  themsdves,^  who 
could  not  go  to  Greece,  brought  Greece  in  a  manner 
home  to  them,  by  receiving  the  most  celebrated  phi- 
losophers into  their  palaces,  ki  order  ta  their  being 
intrusted  with  the  education  of  their  children,  and  to 
improve  themselves  by  their  instructions.  Marcus 
Aurelius,  even  whilst  he  was  emperor,  went  to  hear 
the  philosophers  Apdlonius  and  Sextus,  and  to  take 
lessons  from  them,  as  a  common  disciple;. 

By  a  new  kind  of  victory  unknown  before,  Greece 
had  imposed  its  laws  on  Egypt  and  the  whole  east,, 
from  whence  she  had  expelled  barbarism  ;  and  intra* 
duced  a  taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences  in  its  room  r 
obliging,  by  a  kind  ofright  of  conquest,  all  those  na- 
tions to  receive  her  language  and  adopt  her  customs  ^ 
a  testimonial  highly  for  the  glory  of  a  people,  and 
which  argues  a  much  more  iUustrious>  auperkxity^ 

I  Tit,  Antoniiis,  M.  Atneliutr  Lucius  Verui,  fta 
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than  that  not  founded  in  merit,  but  sdety  upcm  the 
force  of  arms.  Plutarch  observes  some  where»  that 
no  Greek  ever  thought  of  learning  Latin,  and  that  a 
Roman  who  did  not  understand  Greek  was  in  no  great 
c;^imation» 


ARTICLE  m. 

It  seems,  that  after  the  subjection  of  Macedonia  and 
Greece  to  the  Romans,  our  history,  confined  for  the 
future  to  two  principal  kingdoms,   those  of  Egypt 
and  S3rria,  should  become  more  clear  and  intelligible 
than  ever.     I  am,  however,  obliged  to  own,  that  it  will 
be  more  obsciu^  and  perplexed  than  it  has  been  hith- 
erto, especially  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  in 
which  several  kings  not  only  succeed  one  another  in  a 
short  space,  but  sometimes  reign  jointly,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four,  which  occa* 
sions  a  confusion  difficult  to  unravel,  and  from  which 
I  find  it  hard  to  extricate  myself.    This  induces  me  to 
prefix  in  this  place  the  names,  succession  and  dura- 
tion, of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  (^Egypt  and  Syria.  This 
small  chronological  abridgment  may  contribute  to  cast 
some  light  upon  facts  which  are  exceedingly  complex, 
and  serve  as  a  clue  to  guide  the  reader  in  a  kind  of 
labyrinth,  where  the  most  clearsighted,  will  have  occa* 
sion  for  assistance.    It  enlarges  the  work  a  little  ;  but 
it  may  be  passed  over,  and  recourse  be  (Hily  had  to  it 
when  it  is  necessary  to  be  set  right ;   I  insert  it  here 
only  with  that  view. 

lliis  third  article  contains  tlie  space  of  one  hundred 
years  fix*  the  kuigdom  of  Egypt,  from  the  twentieth 
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year  of  Ptdemy  FtiUonietor,  to  die  expulmm  of  Ptok* 
my  Auletes  from  the  Arone,  that  is^  from  die  year  of 
the  world  3845,  to  d94G. 

As  to  the  Idngdom  of  Syria,  tfie  same  article  con- 
tains also  almost  the  space  of  odc  hundred  years  from 
Antiochus  Eupator,  to  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  under 
whom  Syria  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  emjure; 
that  is,  from  the  yeuit  of  iht  world  3840,  to  die  year 
3939. 
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SECTION  I. 

CMKOirOI*OOICAL  ABEXPCMBITT   OF   THX  HIIT«1V 

A.  1C«  ^xMos  or  Eorrr. 

3824.  Ptdemy   Philometor,    reigned  some- 

thing more  than  thirty  four  years,  Thb 
article  contains  only  founeen  years  of  his 
reign. 

Differences  between  Philometor  and  hk 
brother  EvergeteSi  or  Physcon, 


3859.  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  otherwise  called 
Physcon,  brother  of  Philometor,  ascends 
the  throne,  and  marries  Cleopatra,  Philo- 
metor's  wife. 
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Antiochus  Eupator,  B^d  nineteen  yearsi      3840 
9QCceeds  hb  father  Antiochus  Epiphanes* 
fie  reigns  only  two  years. 

Demetrius  Soter,  son  of  Seleucus  Phi-       3824 
lopator,  having  escaped  from  Rome,  as- 
cends tile  throne. 

Bala,  mider  the  name  of  Alexander,  giv-      385 1 
inj;  himself  out  for  the  son  of  Antiochus 
Epiphahes,  seizes  the  throne  of  Syria.    He 
is  supported  by  the  Romans. 

Demetrius  is  killed  in  a  battle.    He  had 
^  reigned  twelve  yeairs. 

Alexander  Bala.     He  reigns  almost  five      3859 
years.     Ptolemeus  Philometor  declares  a- 
gainst  him  in  favour  of  Demetrius  Nicator, 
son  of  Demetrius  Sotor. 

MUCXTRIV8  VICATOR.  3859 

Antiochus  The-      3860 
osson  of  Bala  sup- 
ported by  Tryphon 
seizes  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

Diodotes    Try-      3861 
phon,   after  having 
got  rid  of  his  pupil 
Antiochus,  ascends 
the  throne 

Demetrius  march-  386S 

es  against  thePar- 


thians,  who  take  him 
prisoner,  and  confine 
him.  He  had  reign- 
ed seven  years. 
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3874       Phjrscon  expds  Cleopatra  bis  wiis,  and 

marries  her  daughter,  named  alsoClet^iftnL 

He  b  reduced  to  fly.    The  Alexan* 

drians  restore  the  govemmenitoCkxyirtni 

his  first  wife. 

3877       Physcon  reascends  the  thnne. 


3887        Death  of  Physcon.     He  had  reigned 
twenty  nine  years. 
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AntiochusSidetes^  9864 
brother  of  Demetri- 
us* after  having  o- 
VerthrownTryphon, 
and  put  him  to 
deaths  b  declared 
kingi  Cleopatrai 
Demetrius's  wife> 
marries  him. 

Antiochus  Sidetes     3373 
marches  against  the 
Parthians* 


£)emetrius  Kica- 
tor  reigns  again  in 
Syria* 

Demetrius  is  kill- 
ed by  2^ebina. 

Ckopatra  wife  of 
Demetrius^  retains 
part  of  the  kingdom 
aflier  his  death* 

Sekucus  V.  eMest 
son  of  Demetrius^  is 
declared  king^  and 
soon  after  killed  by 
Cleopatrai 
Antiochus  Grypus^ 
his  younger  brother^ 
b  placed  on  the 
throne  by  Cleopatra* 


Cleopatra  designs 
to  poison  Grypus, 
«nd  IS  poisoned  her- 
self. 

VOL.  7. 


The  Parthiaiis 
send  back  Demetri- 
us into  Syria.  An- 
tiochus is  slain. 

Alexander  2ebi- 
na,  supported  by 
Physcon,expels  De* 
metrius  from  the 
throne,  who  is  killed 
soon  aften 


3847 


3877 


3880 


3881 


£^ebina  is  over-     3882 
thrown  by  Grypus 
and  dies  soon  aficn 

S884 


49 
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J887  Ptolemy  Lath]mis,  or  Soter,  succeeds 
Physcon. 

Cleopatra,  his  mother,  obliges  him  to 
repudiate  Cleopatra  hb  eldest  sister,  and 
marry  Selena  his  youngest  sister. 

Cleopatra  gives  the  kingdom  of  Cypm 
to  Alexander  ber  youngest  son* 


5tt97        Cleopatra  expels  Lathyros  from  Egypt ; 

he  had  reigned  ten  years.     She  sets  his^ 

younger  brother  Alexaaderupon  the  throac. 
3903         She  gives  her  daughter  Selena,  whom 

she  had  taken  from  Lathyrus,  ki  narriagt 

to  Antiochus  Grypus^ 


\ 
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Antiochus  the  3890 
Cyzicenian,  son  of 
Cleopatra  and  Anti- 
ochus Sidetes.  takes 
arms  against  Gry- 
pus. 

Cleq>atra,  whom  3891 
Lathynishad  been 
obliged  to  repudi* 
ate,  marries  the 
Cyzicenian.  She  is 
killed  by  the  order 
of  Tryphena  wife 
ofGrypus. 

The   Cyzicenian   3892 
gains  a  victory  over 
Grypus,  and  drives 
him  out  of  Syria. 
Grypus  is  rccon-  The  two  brothers    3893 

ciled  with  his  broth-      are  reconciled,  and 
cr  the  Cyzicenian.        divide   the  empire 

of  Syria. 

Cleopatra    gives    3903 
her  daughter  Sele- 
na    to    Antiochus 
Grypus. 
Death  of  Grypus.    He  had  reigned  twen-    S90f 
ty  seven  years. 

Seleucus  his  son  succeeds  him. 

Antiochus     the    3910 
Cyziceman  b  over- 
thrown, and  put  to 
death. 
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3915  Alexander  kills  his  mother  Cleopatra. 

3916  Alexander  is  exp^ed  himself ;  he  had  reign- 
ed nineteen  years*  He  died  soon  after.  Lathy- 
rus  is  recalled* 


ALEX  AK1>£  S'S'  %IU|CI8S0R8« 
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Seleucus  is  over-  Antiochus  Euse- 


thrown,  byEusebes, 
and  burnt  in  Mop- 
suestia. 


Antiochus  XL 
brother  of  Seleucus, 
and  second  son  of 
Giypus,  assumes 
the  diaden>,  and  h 
killed  by  Eusebes. 

PMKp  his  brother, 
third  son  of  Grypus, 
succreds  him. 

Demetrius,  £u- 
chares,  fourth  son 
of  Grypus,  is  estab* 
lished  upon  the 
throne  at  Damas* 
cus,  by  the  assistance 
of  Lathyrus. 


bes,  son  of  the  Cy- 
zicenian,  causes 
himself  to  be  declar- 
ed kin^. 

Eusebes  marries 
Selena  widow  of 
Grypus* 


381 
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3912 


3913 
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Demetrius  having 
been  taken  by  the 
Parthians,  Antio- 
chus Dionysius  fifth 
8oa  of  Ghrypus,  is 
placed  upon  the 
throneofDamascus, 
and  is  killed  the  fol. 
lowing  year. 


Eusebes  over- 
thrown by  Philip 
and  I^metrius, 
takes  refuge  a- 
mongst  the  Par- 
thians. 

He  is  reestablish- 
ed upon  the  throne 
by  tl^  meanst 


3916 


S91» 
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3923      Death  of  Lathyrus. 

Alexander  IL  son  of  Alemider  1.  under 
Sylla's  protection,  is  chosen  king.  He  mairics 
Cleopatra,  called  otherwise  Berenice,  and  kills  her 
seventeen  days  after.    He  ragoed  fifteen  years. 


The  Alexandrians  expel  Alexander. 
3939      Ptolemy  ^uletes,  bastard  son  <^  Ladijrusii 
placed  upon  the  throne. 
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The  Syrians^ 
weaiy  of  so  many 
divisions  and  revo- 
lutions, elect  Ti'- 
granesKingof  Ar- 
menia. He  reigns 
bya  viceroy  fourteen 
years. 


A.  M. 

3921 


T^ranes  recals 
Af  egadates  his  vice- 
roy from  Syria, 
who  commanded 
dicre  fourteen  years 
in  Ms  name. 


Eusebes  takes 
refuge  in  Cilicia, 
where  he  remains 
concealed. 

Selena  hb  wife, 
retains  part  of  Phe- 
necia  and  Celosyria, 
and  gives  her  two 
sons  a  good  educa- 
tion* 

Svria  being  unpro- 
vided with  troops, 
Antiochus,  Asiati- 
cus,*  son  of  Antio- 
chus  Eusebes,  takes 
possession  of  some 
part  of  the  country, 
andreigns  there  dur- 
ingfour  years. 

Fompey  deprives 
Antiochus  Asiati- 
cus  of  his  domin** 
ions,  and  reduces 
Syria  into  a  prov- 
ince  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  house 
of  the  Seleucides  is 
extiiM:t  with  him. 


5926 


3935 
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SECTION  n. 

AVTtOCnUM     BUrATBR    SVCCBKDS     TO     THS    KIKODOM    Qtf    i^BlA* 
IDDAS   MAOCABBUS'S  CELBBBATB0   VICTOBKBt^ 

*  We  have  long  lost  sight  of  the  history  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  and  that  of  the  kings  of  £gypt»  which 
have  generally  no  small  connection  with  each  other. 
I  am  now  going  to  resume  die  thread  of  them,  which 
will  not  be  interrupted  any  more. 

^  Antiochus,  simamed  Eupater,  aged  only  nineteen^ 
succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  Epihanes,  in  the  king-* 
dom  of  Sjrria.  The  latter,  at  his  death,  sent  for  Philip 
his  favourite,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him^ 
He  gave  him  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  during  hb 
son's  minority,  and  put  his  crown,  signet,  and  all  the 
other  marks  of  the  royal  dignity,  into  his  hands  ;  re^ 
commending  to  him,  above  all  things,  to  employ  his 
whole  care  in  educating  his  son  in  such  a  manner  as 
was  most  proper  to  instruct  him  in  the  art  of  reigning^ 

Philip,  on  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  found  that  another 
had  usurped  the  employment  which  the  late  king  had 
confided  to  him.  Lysias,  upon  the  first  advice  of  the 
death  of  Epiphanes,  had  placed  his  son  Antiochus  up^ 
on  the  throne,  whose  governor  he  was,  and  had  taken 
upon  himself,  with  the  guardianship,  the  reins  of  the 
government,  without  any  regard  to  the  king's  regula-^ 
tion  at  his  death.  Philip  knew  well  that  he  was  not 
at  that  time  in  a  condition  to  dbpute  it  with  him,  and 

■  It  U  treated  last  towards  the  end  of  Book  zriii.  Article  ii.  S^ct.  ii' 
andiU. 

^  A.  M.  3840<  Ant  J.  C.  164.  Apptan.  in  Syr.  p.  117.  Maccab.  if. 
ir-   2  Maccab.  is.  29.  et  z.  10—13.    Joseph,  Antiq.  1.  zfi.  c.  U. 
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retired  into  Egypt^  in  hopesof  finding  at  that  coort 
the  assistance  he  wanted,  fix*  the  repossession  of  his 
right)  and  the  ezpukion  of  the. usurper* 

Much  about  the  same  time,  Ptolemy  Macron,  gov* 
eroorof  Cdosjrria  and  Palestine,  from  the  enemy  he 
had  been  till  dien  to  the  Jews,  became  on  a  sudden 
their  friend ;  moved,^  as  the  scripture  says,  with  the 
ciying  iiigustice  which  had  been  committed  in  regard 
to  them.  He  puta  stop  to  the  rigor  of  the  persecution 
against  them,  and  employed  hb  whole  eredit  to  obtain 
a  peace  for  them.  By  this  conduct  he  gave  his  ene* 
mies  occasion  to  hurt  him*  Thejy  rejud^ced  the  king 
against  him,  by  representing  him  peipetually  as  a  trai- 
tor ;  because  he  had  in  reafi^  betrayed  the  interests 
of  his  6tsi  master,  Ptolemy  Philometer,  king  of  Egypt^ 
who  had  intrusted  him  with  the  government  of  the 
idand  of  Cyprus,  andhad  given  up  thatisland  to  And* 
ochus  Epiphanes,  upon  entering  into  his  service  ;  fiMTi 
how  advant^;eous  soever  the  tresson  might  be,  the 
traitor,  as  is  usual,  was  hated.  At  length,  they  did  so 
much  by  their  clamours  and  cabab  that  he  was  deprived 
of  hb  government,  which  was  given  to  Lysias ;  no 
odier  pcist  or  fusion  being  conferred  on  him  to  si^ 
port  hb  dignity.  He  had  not  force  of  mind  enough 
to  bear  his  downial,  and  poisoned  himself ;  an  end  he 
had  well  deserved  for  hb  treason,  and  share  in  the  cruel 
persecution  0[  the  Jews* 

*  Judas  Maccabeus  at  thb  time  signalized  hb  valor 
i^  several  considerable  victories  over  the  enenues  of 
the  people  of  God,  who  continual^  made  an  impla* 

•1  MMcab.  T.  l-'Ca    3  Maccib.a.l4-3a 
VOL.  7.  50 
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cable  war  against  him.  The  little  time  ttmt  Aotiochus 
Efuphanes  survived  the  favourable  inclinations  he  had 
expressed  for  the  Jews*  would  not  adroit  htm  to  revoke 
in  form  his  decree  An*  obliging  them  to  change  their 
religion.  The  court  of  Syria,  which  always  considered 
the  Jews  as  rebels,  desirous  of  throwing  off  its  yoke^ 
and  had  great  interest  in  making  so  powerful  a 
neighbouring  people  submit  to  it,  had  no  regard  to 
some  transient  demonstrations  of  the  dying  prince's 
favour  to  them.  They  always  persisted  in  the  same 
{Hinciples  of  policy,  and  cominued  to  look  upon 
that  nation  as  an  ^fiemy,  whose  sole  view  was  to 
shake  off  their  chains,  and  to  support  themselves  in 
liberty  of  conscience  with  regaitl  to  religi<m«  Such 
were  the  dispositions  of  Syria  in  regard  to  the  Jews.  ^ 
d  Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  Ptiilopater,  wliOi 
from  the  year  his  father  died,  hadrematned  an  hostage 
at  Rome,  was  in  his  twenty  third  year,  when  he  was 
informed  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and 
the  accession  of  his  son  £upater  to  the  crown,  which 
he  pretended  to  be  his  right  as  the  son  of  Epiphanes' 
eldest  brother.  He  proposed  to  the  senate  his  reestab? 
li^ment  upon  his  father's  throne  ;  and  to  engage  them 
in.  it,  he  represented,  that  having  been  bred  up  at 
Rome,  he. should  always  regard  it  as  his  native  countiy, 
the  senators  as  his  fs^hers,  and  their  sons  as:  his  broth- 
ers. The  senate  had  more  regard  fcur  the  interest  of 
the  republic  than  the  rights  of  Demetrius,  and  thought 
it  more  advantageous  for  the  Romans,  that  there  should 
be  a  king  in  his  minority  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  than 
a  prince  like  Demetrius,  who  might  at  length  become 

*  A.  M.  3841.    Ant.  J.  C.  163.    Polyb.  Lef^.  cvii.  Juttio.  1.  xxxir.c.  3. 
AppUn  in  Syr.  p.  lir. 
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fimnidaUe  to  thenu  They  therefore  made  a  decree 
to  confirm  Eupater,  and  sent  Cn.  Octavius,  Sp.  Lu- 
cretius, and  Lu  Aurelius,  with  the  character  of  ambas- 
sadors^ into  Syria,  to  regubte  aH  things  conformaUy 
to  the  treaty  made  with  Antiochust  the  Gi^at.  The 
same, ambassadors  had  instructions  to  accommodate, 
if  possible,  the  diSerences  bet^ten  die  two  kings- of 
Egypt 

^  Ly^as  terrified  by  the  victories  of  Judas  Macca- 
beus, formed  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  foot,  and  took 
with  him  all  the  cavalry  of  the  kingdom,  with  eighty 
elephants  ;  at  the  head  of  all  these  forces  he  marched 
into  Judea,  with  the  resolution  to  settle  strange  inhab- 
itaoits,  that  worshipped  idols^  in  Jerusalem.  Reopen- 
ed the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Bethsura,  a  fortress 
beti!iKeeii  Idumea  and  Jerusalem.  Judas  Maccabeus, 
and  the  whole  people,  beseeched  the  Lord,  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  to  send  his  angel  for  the  preservation 
of  Israel.  Full  of  confidence  in  God,  they  took  the 
field.  When  they  marched  all  together,  wttfi  assured 
counftgei  out  of  Jerusalem,  there  appoaved '  a  horseman 
marching  before  them.  His  habit  was  whitCi  with  anAs 
of  gcidf  and  he  held  a  lance  in  hb  hand.  That  sight 
'filled  them  with  new  ardour.  They  threw  themselves 
u|K>Q  the  enemy  like  lions,  killed  twelve  thousand  six 
hundred  men,  and  obliged  die  rest  to  fly,  most  of  them 
wounded  and  without  arms. 

<  After  this  check,  Lysias,  weary  of  so.  unsuccessful 
a  war,  and,  as  the  scripture  says,  ^'  Believing  the  Jefws 

•  2  Maccab.  iz.  1-^38.  z.  1— T-  ziu.  1^24.    1  Maccab.  y.  65—^  iv. 
19—^    Joseph.  Antiq.  c.  zii. 

'It  was  an  anfel,  perhaps  St  Michael,  protector  of  the  people  of 
sSMaocab.xiilS. 
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invincibk,  when  supported  by  the  aid  of  the  Alnugh^ 
God,'*  made  a  treaty  with  Judas  and  the  Jewish  na- 
ticm«  which  Antiochus  ratified.  One  of  the  articlesof 
this  peace  was,  that  the  decree  of  Antiochus  Ejuphanes, 
which  dMiged  the  Jews  to  conform  to  the  relig^  of 
die  Greeks,  should  be  revoked  and  cancelled,  and  that 
they  should  be  at  liberty  to  live  ki  all  places  according 
to  their  own  laws, 

Tbb  peace  was  of  no  long  dura^n.  The  neigh* 
homing  people  were  too  much  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews  to  leave  them  long  in  repose.  Timotheus,  one 
of  the  king's  generals,  assembled  all  his  forces,  and 
raised  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  diouaand 
foot,  without  including  the  horse,  which  amottot* 
ed  to  twenty  five  thousand.  Judas,  full  of  confi* 
dencc  in  the  God  of  armies,  marched  against  Urn 
with  troops  very  much  ii^srior  as  to  number.  He 
attacked  and  defeated  him.  Timotheus  lost  diirqr 
dKMisand  men  in  this  batde,  and  saved  himself  widi 
great  diBtouIty*  This  defeat  was  followed  by  many 
advantages  en  the  side  of  Jodi^  which  proved  that 
God  alone  b  the  source  of  valor,  intrepidiQr,  and 
success  in  war.  He  showed  tins  in  the  most  sensible 
manner,  by  the  evident  and  singular  protectioD  which 
he  gave  to  a  pec^k,  of  whom  he  was  in  a  pecuKar 
manner  the  guide  and  director. 

A  new  army  was  raised  of  one  hundred  diouaand 
foot,  with  twenty  thousand  horse,  thirty  two  elephants, 
and  three  hundred  chariots  c^  war.  The  kli^  in 
person,  and  Lysias  the  regent  of  the  kingdom,  put 
themselves  at  die  head  of  it^  iuid  entered  Judea.  Ju- 
das, relying  upon  the  oomipotence  of  God,  the  Creator 
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dibt  universe,  and  having  exhorted  his  troops  to 
fight  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blob^i  marched  and  posted 
himself  in  front  of  the  king's  camp*  Aft^  having 
given  hb  troops  for  the  word  of  battle,  ^  The  victoiy 
of  God,''  he  chose  the  i>ravest  men  of  his  army,  and 
with  them  in  the  nrg^t  attacked  the  king's  quarters. 
Thejr  kiUed  fimr  thousand  men,  and  retired,  after 
having  filled  his  whole  camp  with  confusion  and  di3* 
may. 

Though  the  king  knew  from  tfience  the  extraordinaty 
valor  of  the  Jews,  he  did  not  doubt  but  they  woukl  be 
overpowered  at  length  by  the  number  of  his  troops  and 
dq>hants.  He  resdved  therefore  to  come  to  a  general 
batde  with  them.  Judas  without  being  intimidated  by 
the  tenible  preparations  for  it,  advanced  with  his  army, 
and  gave  die  king  battle,  in  which  the  Jews  killed  a 
great  number  of  the  enemy.  Eleazer,  a  Jew,  seeing 
^  elephant  larger  than  the  rest,  covered  with  the 
king's  arms,  and  believing  the  king  was  upon  it, 
sacrificed  himself  to  preserve  the  peqple,  and  to  acquire 
imnnxtal*  &me.  He  forced  his  way  boldly  to  die 
dephant,  through  the  line  of  battle,  kiHing  and  over- 
throwitig  all  that  oj^sed  him.  Then  placing  himself 
under  the  beasf  s  belly,  he  pierced  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  it  fell  and  crushed  him  to  death  under* 
neadiit. 

Judas,  however,  and  his  troops,  fought  with  extraor- 
dinary resolution.  But  i^  length,  exhausted  by  the 
iatigue,  and  no  longer  able  to  su[^)ort  the  weigttf  of 
the  enemy,  they  chose  to  retire.  The  king  followed 
them,  and  besieged  the  fortress  of  Bethsura.  That 
place,  after  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  im  obliged, 

or  want  of  provisions,  to  surrender  by  capitulation. 
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From  thence  Antiochus  marched  against  JerusaleiB, 
and  besieged  the  temple.  Those  who  defended  it 
were  reduced  to  die  same  extremities  with  the  garri- 
son of  Betbsunit  and  would,  like  them,  have  been 
obliged  to  surrender,  if  Providence  had  not  relieved 
them  by  an  unfi^reaeen  accident*  I  have  observed, 
that  Plviif},  had  retired  into  Cgyptf  in  ho()es  of  &ndiog 
assistance  there  against  Lysias.  But  the  divisions 
which  arose  between  the  two  brothers,  who  reigned 
jointly,  as  has'  been  &nid  ^bewh^re,  soon  uhdeceived 
him.  Finding  that  he  had  noticing  to  expect  from  that 
quarter,  he  returned  into  the  east,  assembled  some 
troc^  of  Medes  and  Persians,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  king^  absence,  upon  his  expedition  ag»nst 
Tudea,  he  seized  the  capital  of  the  empire.  Upc»  that 
newsi  Lysiaa  thought  it  necessary  to  make  peace  wiA 
the  JewSt  in  order  to  turn  his  arms  against  his  rival  ia 
Syrian  Tl^  peace  was  acccMrdingly  concluded  upon 
very  advantageous  and  honourable  conditions.  Ann- 
ocbus  swore  to  observe  it,  and  was  admitted  to  enter 
the  fortifications  of  the.  temple,  with  the  sight  of  which 
he  was  so*  much  terrified,  that  contrary  to  his  fiudi 
l^veui  and  the  oath  he  had  sworn  in  regard  to  die 
peace,  he  caused  them  to  be  demdished  before  he  set 
out  for  Syria.  The  sudden  return  of  Antiochus  drove 
Philip  out  of  Antioch,  and  put  an  end  to  his  short 
regency,  and  soon  after  to  his;  life. 

^  Tlie  troubles,  occawmed  by  the  divisions  between 
the  two  Ptolenues,  which  w^  have  just  now  mentioned, 

^  A.  M.  3842-  Ant  J«  C.  163.  PorphjT.  in  Cr.  £u8.  Scalig.  p.  60  and 
6&  Diod.  in  Excerpt  Valet,  p.  322.  Valcr  Max.  1.  v.  c.  1.  Pol}rb.  Leg' 
493.    Epit.UT.l4a 
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rose  sa  high,  that  the  Roman  senate  gave  orders  to  the 
mbaasadors  they  had  sent  into  Syria,  to  proceed  to 
Alexandria,  and  to  use  all  their  endeavours  to  reconcile 
thenu  Before  they  arrived  there,  Physcon,  the  young- 
est, simamed .  Evergetes,  had  already  expelled  his 
brother  Philometer.  The  latter  embarked  for  Italy, 
and  landed  at  Brunduciunu  From  thence  he  went  the 
rest  of  the  way  to  Rome  on  fbot^  very  ill  dressed,  and 
with  few  followers,  and  demanded  of  the  senate  the 
necessary  aid  for  replacing  him  upon  the  throne. 

As  soon  as  Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopater, 
king  of  Syria,  who  was  still  an  hostage  at  Rome,  was 
ap[^ized  of  the  unhaf^y  condition  to  which  that  fugi- 
tive prince  was  reduced,  he  caviled  royal  robes  and  an 
equipage  to  be  got  ready  for  him,  that  he  might  appear 
10  Rome  as  a  king,  and  went  to  meet  him  with  all 
he  had  ordei^ed  to  be  prepared  for  hb  use.  He  found 
him  twen^  six  miles,  that  is^  at  nine  or  ten  leagues 
dbtance  from  Rome.  Ptolemy  expressed  great  grati- 
tude to  him  for  his  goodness,  and  the  honour  he  did 
him  ;  but  did  not  think  proper  to  accept  his  present, 
nor  permit  him  to  attend  him  the  rest  of  his  journey. 
He  finished  it  on  foot,  and  with  the  same  attendants 
and  habit  he  had  worn  till  then.  In  that  manner  he 
entered  Rome,  and  took  up  his  lodging  with  a  painter 
of  Alexandria,  who  had  but  a  very  small  house.  His 
design,  t>y  all  these  circumstances,  was  to  express  the 
misery  he  was  reduced  to  the  better,  and  to  move  the 
compassion  of  the  Romans. 

When  the  senate  were  informed  of  his  arrival,  they 
sent  to  desire  he  would  come  to  them  ;  and  to  excuse 
their  not  having  prepared  a  house  for  his  reception, 
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and  that  he  had  not  been  paid  die  honours  at  hia  enby 
with  which  it  was  the  custom  to  treat  princes  of  his 
rank  ;  they  assured  him,  that  it  was  neither  for  want 
of  consideration  for  his  person,  nor  out  of  neglect,  hot 
because  his  coming  had  surprised  them,  and  had  been 
kept  so  secret,  that  they  were  not  apprized  of  it  tiS 
after  he  had  entered  Rome.  Afterwards,  haviog 
desired  him  to  quit  the  h^it  lie  wore,  and  to  demand 
an  audience  of  the  senate,  in  order  to  explain  tbt  occa- 
sion of  his  voys^,  he  was  conducted  by  some  of  the 
senators  to  a  house  suitable  to  hb  birth  ;  and  orders 
were  ^en  to  the  questors  and  treasurers,  to  see  him 
served  and  supplied,  at  the  expense  ol  the  public, 
with  all  things  necessify  during  his  residence  at  Rooie. 

When  they  gave  him  audience,  and  he  had  repre* 
sented  his  condition  to  the  Romans,  they  immediate^ 
resolved  to  reestablish  him  ;  and  deputed  two  of  the 
senators,  with  the  character  of  ambassadors,  to  go  with 
him  to  Alexandria,  and  cause  their  decree  to  be  put  in 
e^rccution.  They  reconducted  him  accordingly,  and 
succeeded  in  negotiating  an  accommodation  between 
the  two  brothers.  Libya,  and  the  province  of  Cyrene 
were  given  to  Physcon ;  Philometer  had  Egjrpt  dsA 
the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  each  of  them  was  declared 
independent  of  the  other  in  the  dominions  assigned 
them.  The  treaty  and  agreement  wore  confirmed 
with  die  customary  oaths  and  sacrifices.  * 

But  oaths  and  sacrifices  had  long  been,  with  die 
generality  of  princes,  no  more  than  simple  ceremonies, 
and  mere  forms,  by  which  they  did  not  think  them- 
selves bound  in  the  least  And  this  way  of  thinking 
is  but  too  common.     Soon  after,  the  youngest  of  the 


Mro  kifigf ,  dissatfceed  wilii  the  paititioik  iviiich  had 
been  made,  went  in  person  to  ccm^htaisi  k  to  tiie 
senate.  He  demanded,  that  die  traErtjr  of  paitidan 
ftbooU  be  annulled,  and  that  he  should  be  reatdred  to 
the  possession  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  He  BOegoi^ 
that  he  had  been  forced,  by  the  necessity  of  die  times^ 
to  comply  with  the  Jbnner  proposals,  and  Aat,  dioug^ 
Cypras  should  be  granted  him,  his  pirt  would  still  be 
far  from  equal  to  his  brother's:  Menediylhis,  whom 
the  elder  had  deputed  to  Rome,  snde  it  appear  that 
PbyscoD  facdd  not  mW  Libya  uid  Cyrenvca,  but  hin 
life  also,  from  the  goocbiess  of  his  brother ;  dwt  \m 
had  made  himself  so  much  ^  abhcnrence  of  the  peo« 
pie,  by  Us  vioteot  proeeeiiDgs,  that  they  wtmld  have 
left  turn  neither  life  nor  govenmient,  had  not  his 
brother  snatched  him  from  dietr  resentment,  by  mak- 
ing himsdf  mediator ;  dnt  at  the  time  he  was  pre- 
senred  from  thb  danger,  he  d^ou^  himself  too  hqipy: 
in  reigning  ovor  die  r^on  aUotled  to  hkn  ;  and  that 
both  sides  had  ratified  thetreaty  before  the  ahar  of  the 
godi,  and  sworn  to  observe  tiieir  agroemeal  with  each 
other.  Quintins  and  Canulehts,  who  had  negotiated 
the  accommodation  between  the  brothers,  confirmed 
the  truth  of  all  Menetl^Uus  advanced. 

The  senate,  aeeii^  that  the  partition  was  not  actu- 
ally equal,  artfully  took  advantage  of  die  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  to  dinuniah  die  strength  of  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt,  bf  dividing  it,  and  granted  the 
younger  what  he  demanded  ;  for  such  was  then  die 
policy  of  the  Romans.  Pdybius  makes  this  refieetioo. 
They  made  the  quarrels  and  diScrences  of  prinoes  the 
meansof  extending  and  strengthening  their  own  power, 
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.  tbBtidiag  |iartiB8  wen  hQ#cvtf  obliged  to  diem.  As 
AfeM&J»llift|Ritiit  pow^  oCEgfpt  gave  theaitaaon  to 
wfftth^eB^  kinptddbeconKi  too  fiirmidabktfkfeU  into 
Ae  ImiisofoDetoveiieigQ  who  icnewbow  to  use  it, 

/f^ya^KidgbdtbcMfeofCTfirMlDPbyKQn.  Demetri- 
ns^  who  did  OQi  }qk  ai^  tf  :diB  dwDoe  of  Syria,  and 
iwhne  tiitftriB^id''thal  wWil  wM,thal80|KHWffcil 
fiinoefifthe  kiog  of  Egypt,  fibowld  not  comiMe  in 
pbs8c«(siqD  of  the  Wand  of  Cyprus^  sopported  Ae 

/dedMdd  of  Phyaoon  wkb  hb  whole  credit.  Hr 
Bomaiiis  made  T«  Torqnatua,  tod  Ca.  Menda  setooi 
with  die  hitter,  tofMt  hqniopossessieD  ofit* 

I  Ikiriiigthfft  praooe'a  9tay  in  Botne^he  had  often  the 
opportonily  mi  teeing  Cornelia^  the  modKr  erf*  dir 
Gnoddy  and  oauaed  pioposals  of  inarriage  to  be 
Tpf^  to  hec*  Bt^  4)ting  die  d)euq;fatar  of  Safb 
Afiftcanua^  jtnd  the  widow  of  Tiberius  Gratchm^  idxx 
had  becm  tsbice  ^^nsol  aod  cetMor,  she  rejected  ld» 
o&n^  andbefiereditftewbaiiotinifak  to  be  oaeof 
die  #r9t  bdiea  of  Rome^  dian  queen  of  Libya  wttb 

i%800D. 

Physcon  set  oat  from  Heuie  with  the  two  RDman 
ainbaandora.  Thekphinwastoooncertaninternew 
Isfctiwen  the  two  bradma  upon  die  frantier,  and  to 
faring  them  into  joi  aecommodation  bf  the  metbod 
of  treaty )  aeoordilig.to  the  aenat&^s  inatmetiom*  Vti- 
IOmeter  did  not  explain  bimaeif  openly  at  fim*  He 
apun  out  the  afitirtoaa  great  alength  as  he  cooU, 
upcm  dil^i^nt  pretexts,  with  design  of  making  use  of 
the  time  in  tdLing  secret  .measures  against  his  biotber. 

*  Plut.  in  Tib.  Orao.  p.  824. 


At  length  he  declared  pIMiil^,  1hdb.1iefM»TCnMd*ttt 
stand  to  the  irst  txts^.iM^th/bmkMkEODia^l 
other. 

^Ttie  Cyrtnetos,  fai  tbe^bew  tfabe^iiribnn^aof  te 
ill  oMduct  of  Physcon,  itaUm^  hb  iciflypowwMcdoP 
die  i^erament  at  AfeacandtiA)  ooiiGeirod  iBiftPopg  mi 
ayersSim  for  Mm^  dait'dKy  vfesttkv)  a&icep^hin  out  of- 
their ^oomry  by  ibMeof  aram  ^'ft^waanoedbidM^r 
butPhaonetbrbadtifc^  IfMbs  wideAuind  to.eante 
those  trottbks.  Physcon,  iriib  had  been  overthroim 
by  fhe  ftsboli  in  a  battle^hathigr  almost' loataQtet^e^ 
oent  t#t>  dqHifiea  wilfc  th^  MoAmi  MimstMts  back 
to  Rome,  with  orders  to  lay  his  com^nta  agtdmthia^ 
brothel:  hefot^  the  senAe,  and  to  solidt  dieir  pnate^dn. 
Hie  senate,  ofended  at  l^Mtonieter^d  ftfimd  to  evaeiu 
srte  the  island  ciCyprins^  adMriiing  to  thafardi^Cfcr^ 
dedared  the  amity  andalUaneotaiwtwn'himQiidlfti^'^ 
ItMtaansvoM,  and  oidSered  hfe^tttbiusdadors;  to  4pu£ 
Ronse  in  fif  e  day<. 

Physcon  found  means  tO'  MeMabNA  hhnadf  hil  Cy*' 
renttca,  bnt  made  himself  :qo  generally  hated  by  hi» 
subjects,  through  his  ill  condutt,  that  some  of  tbeiA. 
feQ  upon  hitn,  woundjtd  Kiiii  m  ii^enl  jpAaces,  and^ 
kft  him  for  dead  upM  tho  apOL  He  ascribbd  this  lid 
Ids  brother  Philometer;  and  ^vrtien  he  was  redoHrereA 
of  his  wounds^  undertook  again  a  voyage  to  Rome, 
rte  there  made  Ms  complaintsagainst  Mm  to  die  senalse, 
showed  the  scars  of  his  wounds,  and  aecustfd  him  ^ 
jiaving  employed  the  assassins  from  whom  he  received 
dienu    Hiough  Philometer  was  the  most  humaAo  of 

k  A.M.  3843.    Ant  J.  C.16L    Polyb.  Leg.  c.  zxxil  Id.  in  Excerpt 
Valef.p.]9r.    Diod.mEzoerpt  Valet. Ik  334 
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aBiftiotes^fiiidimtfdrtoi;be]dtelei«tM^         of  90 
blick  mi  iMrtefont  aa  adion,  ^  senate^  who  were 
WDg^  dtt  hb  rcfosil  to.  submit  to  the  regulation  thejr 
lad  dndtiiiii»gM<^^tMtiafe<tf  Cjtpraa^ 
ftiab  annMatiy»wth.tdo  oHmIi  fiicilityt  :  They  cwried 
their  pnjnriMr  j«a  Ugh  againet  htot  ti>at  t^ 
0ot  aa  niuc&.M  &aar  wha^/hit^  atiil^^ 
ih  hia^dfafence^    Gfcdeni.iva^.fi«i(  diena  to  quit  R<mie 
imoRdiately^    BctMlfftf  nUch^  tiie  aoiate  appointed 
five  oommiasioners.  to  caonduct  Phyacon  into  Cyprus, 
aii4  to  pat  him  in.-ftosiieaatQn  of  that  island)  and  wrote 
to  all  ^btir  attiM  anar  jR  toaidUadfi^rdiat  purpoai^ 
witfi  alt  tbeif  ^roopst 

^Pfayaoen)  bgr  1^  means,  with  an  army  which 
aeemedto  him  auffickot  S»  the  execution  of  his  de* 
fiipv  landed  in  thf^  MimA^  Phi)ometer ,  who  had  goae 
tiiither  ia  pdraoo^  baat^hwit  and  obliged  him  to  sbut 
lumadf  up  b  Laphhoi  where  be,  was  soon  ipvesaed. 
besi^ped,  and  at  length  taken,  and  put  imo  the  hw^ 
of  a  bradier  he  iMdao-cicueHy  injured,  PhikHoetv^s 
exceeding  goodnesa  appomd  upon. this  occasion. 
After  all  Physcon  had  dcme  ag^|}nst  him,  it  was  ex* 
pected,  that  haviRff  htfnritt  tii»  power,  he  would  majke 
bkn  senatt^  of  hia.indignatien  andivvengi^^  He  pfr* 
4oned  him  every  thing;  and,  not  ooaiaied  to  foitgii^ 
him  his  fimlts,  he  even  restored  him  I^ybia  and  Cyre* 
oaica,  and  added  further  soaie  amends  in  lieu  of  the  ide 
of  Cyprus.  Thati^tof  genero$iqr  put  an  end  to.  the 
war  between  the  two  turotherst  It  was  not  renewed, 
and  the  Romans  were  a^medof  oppQsiqg  any  longer 
•  princt  of  such  extraordinary  clemency.    There  is 

» A.  M.  S84r.    Ant  J.  0.  157. 
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BO  reader  who  does  luit  secretly  pay  ^  homage  oE 
esteem  md  sdmmiion  to^'so  generous  sn  aciion. 
Sochinwai^selAiflientawbkb  arise  from  nature,  and 
ItRveirt  roOeetiorii^. imply  how  great  and  noble  it  is  to 
fipjietaodfrndonkjiines/andwhata  meanness  of  soul 
tlier«K  IS  inr  itfie  lestetment  of  the  revengeful. 
r,  ...,,. J  .;:     •  .?     ,_  . 

,  SEcnoN  m. 

•CTAVlUt,  THE  ROMAK  AMBA»8A.I>OR  IN  SYAIA,  IS  THERE  KILLED. 
DBArS   or  JUI>A«  MACOABBVS. 

*  We  have  seen  that  the  principal  object  of  the  com- 
ftiiss!6H  of  the  {ht*ee  Roman  ambassadors,  Cn.  Octa- 
t4us,  Sp.  LucretlUs,  anid  L.  Aiirelins,  who  went  first 
into  Egypt,  was  to  go  into  Syria,  in  order  to  regulate 
Ate  affait^  of  that'  natioin. '  When  they  arrived  there, 
the;^  found  the  king  had  more  ships  and  elephants 
than  had  been  stipulated  by  the  treaty  made  with  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great'*  after  the  battle  of  Sipylus.  They 
caused  the  ships  to  be  biimed,  and  the  elephants  to  be 
ItiHed/  which  exceeded  the  number  stated  in  that 
treaty,  and  disposed  all  things  else  in  such  a  manner 
is  they  thought  ittost  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans. 
This  tl^§ltmeiu  seemed  insupportable,  and  exasperated 
the  people  against' tHem.  A  person,  named  Leptinus, 
was  so  incensed  at  it,  that  in  his  rage  he  fell  upon 
Octavius  ^  whilst  he  was  bathing,  and  killed  him. 

•  A.  If.  3842.    Ant.  J.  C.  162.  Appian.  io  Syr.  p.  lir    Polyb.  Leg. 
cxWy  et  czxU.    Cicer.  Philip.  Ix.  n.  4, 5.    JusUn.  1.  zzxir.  c.  3* 

Thit  Octaviuf  had  been  contul  tome  yeart  before,  and  waa  Uie  first 
•f  \u»  hrn^y  who  had  attained  Ibat  honour.  Cie.  Philip,  iz-  n.  4  Octtv 
nus.  who  became  emperor*  to  well  known  under  the  name  of  AngiittiM» 
was  of  the  same  family  with  thb  0ctaTtus»  but  of  another  branch,  inU| 
which  the  consular  dis:ni^  had  nerer  entertd*  ^ 
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ft  WM  suspected  thttLynasy  the  tbgtet  of  thekiiig«* 
dom,  had  secretly  a  hand  ia  thbanntiBatkMu  Am- 
bassadors were  immediate^  seiitiaitome»  tojustiif 
the  king,  and  ta  {>rotest.thatli0'hadaioaiMPeiDtl»t^ 
action.  The  lenatt  seiiftilbeiBr  l^k  <ititi^^  f;miigr 
them  any  answer,  t6  sigi^,  bytlNrt::«ieiiGe^  tfmwiigl? 
nation  for  the  murder  committed  upon  the  person  of 
Octavius,  of  which  they  reserved  the  exammatton  and 
punishment  to  themselves. '  In  ttie  mean  time,  to  do 
honour  to  his  memory,  they  erected  a  statue  to  binv 
among  those  of  the  great  men  ii4io  had  lost  their  lives 
indefenceof  their  country.  ,     j, 

Demetrius  believed,  that  tl^  <)i$gu;ft  of  the  Qfonafis^ 
against  Eupater  wasafavoufable  conjuncture,  of  whidv 
it  was  proper  for  him  to  take  the  advantagCi  and  adri 
dressed  himself  a  second  tinic  to  thq  sen:rte,  to  d)ta]|| 
their  permission  to  return  into  Syqa.  ^Hp  took  tbjs 
step  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  part  of  hisij 
friends,  who  advised  him  to  ipake  his  escape  witbou^ 
saying  any  thing*  The  cvefH  40$^  showed  1^  Jbow 
V^uch  they  were  in  the  ri^;^  As  the  senate  ba4 
always  the  same  motives  of  ipterest  fi>r  keeping  him  4 
Rome  fis  at  first,  he  received  the  sam0  answer,  and^I^ 
the  mortification  of  a  second  d^^aU  He  ]t^4  tM 
recporse  to  tbe  first  advice?  pf  \m  Wewls  \  and  P<dyb* 
ius,  ithe  hi$torian»^o  was  i^Kome,  ws^  one  of  fhose 
who  pressed  him,  with  the  utmost  fvarmtb,  to  put  it  in 
immediate  execution,  with  secrecy.  He  took  his  ad- 
vice. After  concerting  all  his  measures,  he  left  Rome 
undejr  pretence  of  a  hunting  raatch^  went  to  Ostia,and 
embarked  with  a  small  train  i^  a  Carthaginian  iKsseJ, 
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b6tind  fbcTfft,  AUtiraiied  fbr  biin.*  It  wfts  fhree 
flays  before  it  vh»  Itiown  at  Rome,  that  he  had  stcden 
awajr.  All  that  the  senate  eould  do,  was  some  days 
after  to  send  Tib.  Gracdiufs,  L.  Lentulus,  and  SenrOiua 
Glaacia,  into  Syria,  to  observe  what  effect  the  return  of 
Demetrius  woold  produce  there. 

'DemetHus,  having  landed  at  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  a 
report  spread,  tffat  the  senate  had  sent  him  to  take 
pos9essi<>n'of  hk  dominions,  and  had  resolved  to  sup- 
port him  in^  them.  Eupater  was  immediately  looked 
upon  as  a  lost  man,  and  aS  die  world  abandoned  him 
to  join  Demetrius.  Eupater  and  Lysias,  seized  by 
their  oWn  troops,  were  deUvered  up  to  the  new  comer, 
who  ordered  theni  to  be  putto^death.  Demetrius  saw 
Iiittiself  eirtablisfa(Eid  bythis^  means  upon  the  throne^ 
witiioiit  oppteititer  and  with  prodigious  rapidity. 
.  One  of  die  frst  aolicms  of  lus  reign  was  to  deliver 
"die  TMiyleiiiiJni^^from'the  tyrdtmy  of  Timarchus  and 
ReracUdes,  who  bad  been  the  two  great  favourites  of 
Antiochus  Epififeahes.  Hehad  made  the  first  gover- 
neltf  and  the  second  treasurer,  of  that  province.  Ti- 
marchus hiving  added  rebellkm  to  fab  other  crimes, 
Demetrius  caused  him  t6  be  pot  to  death.  He  con- 
tented lumself  wMi  bankiHn^  die  other.  The  Baby- 
iookw  were  $o  modi  xtjcsieed^o^see  diemstlves  freed 
firam  the  oppf^$ffi»i  ^  tbofee  two  brothers,  that  from 
thencefbrth  they  gave  dieh*  deliverer  the  tide  of  Soter, 
or  Saviour,  whtch^  be  bore  ever  afterwards. 

o  Tbftt  thip  carried  lo  Ty«e,|  iK)eor4iiS  to  ^qiito>m»  &e  fint  teltf>  of  Uie 
iMidt  and  revenues  of  C»rt}iagt. 

f  1  Maccab.  vil,  viii,  ix.  et  ^  Maccab-  sit.    Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xii,  ilif^ 
Appian.  in  Sf  r.  p.  11.    Justui.  t.  txxir,  o.  3. 
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Alctmus,  whom  Antiqdbias  Cii^tc;^  b^d  iwde  bjgb 
priest  of  the  Jews,  after  the  deajtk  oC  Mendtus,  not 
being  qualified  to  be  admitted  by  tlifem  in  tbatcapacky, 
because  he  had  profiined  the  aancti^  ci  the  priestlK)od 
by  following  the  impious  custom  of  the  Greeks  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  ;  this  man  gathered  together  all 
the  apostate  Jews  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Antiocb, 
after  having  been  expelled  Judea,  aqd  putting  himself 
at  their  head,  came  to  petition  the  ocw.kiog  to  de&od 
them  from  the  oppressions  of  Jpdas  and  bis  brothen« 
advancing  a  thousand  calumnies  against  them.  He 
accused  them  of  having  killed  all  pfftons  Omt  fiell  into 
their  hands  of  Demetrius's  party,. and  having  forced 
him,  with  all  those  in  his  compa^yt  to  abandon  their 
country,  and  seek  their  security  etoewhere^  Deme- 
trius immediately  ordered  Bacchis,  governor  of  Mes- 
opotamia, to  march  in^p  ludea  at  the  head  of  an  aimy, 
and  confirming  AIciiQu«  in  hisfpffi^  he  joined  him 
in  commbsion  with  Bacchis,  and  chai^ged  them  botfi 
with  the  care  of  this  war.  Judas  rendered  aU  the  ef- 
forts of  this  firstarmy  im^ctual,  as  he  did  of  a  second 
commanded  by  Nicanor*  The  latler,  enn(ged  at  the 
last  defeat  of  the  trocy#  of  Syria^4nd  that  an  handful  of 
men  should  nuike  head  against  such  numerous  and 
wariike  armiegi  and  knowmg  that  they  placod  their 
whole  confidence  with  rfyaid  to^  vietory  in  the  protect 
tion  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  in  (be  promises  made  ia 
the  temple  where  he  was  honoured,  had  uttered  a  thou- 
sand bla^hemies  against  the  Almighty,  and  against 
his  temple.  He  was  soon  punished  for  them.  Judas 
gave  him  a  bloody  battle  ;  and  of  his  army  of  thnly 
five  thousand  men,  not  one  escaped  to  carry  the  news 
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of  tte  defeat  to  Antioch.  The  body  of  Nicanor  was 
found  amongst  the  dead*  His  head  and  right  hand, 
ndikh  he  had  lifted  up  against  the  temple,  when  he 
threatened  to  destroy  it,  were  cutoff^  and  placed  upon 
one  of  the  towers  of  Jerusalem. 

Judas,  after  this  comfrfete  victory,  having  some  re- 
laxation, sent  in  embas^  to  Rome.  He  saw  himself 
continually  attacked  by  the  whole  fbrces  of  Syria, 
witfuNit  being  able  reasonably  to  rely  upon  any  treaty 
of  peace*  He  had  no  aid  to  expect  from  the  neigh* 
bouring  people,  who,  for  from  intevesting  themselves 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Jewi^  nation,  entertained 
no  thoughts  but  of  extirpating  them  in  concert  with 
die  Syrians.  He  had  been  informed  that  the  Romans, 
equally  esteemed  for  their  justice  and  valor,  were 
always  ready  to  support  weak  nations  against  the 
oppression  of  kings,  whose  power  gave  them  umbrage. 
It  was  therefore,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  an 
alliance  with  that  people,  in  order  to  suppoft  himself 
Iqr  their  protection  against  the  vnjust  enterprises  oi 
the  Syrians.  Those  ambassadors  were  very  well  re- 
c^ved  by  the  senate,  who  pass^  a  decree,  by  which 
the  Jews  were  dedared  the  friends  and  allies  t^  the 
Ik>nEians,  and  a  defensive  league  was  made  with  them. 
They  even  obtained  a  letter  from  the  senate  to  De- 
ittctirius,  by  which  he  was  enjoined  not  to  distress  the 
Jews  any  vaottj  and  w^  was  threatened  him,  in  case 
he  persevoed  to  do  so.  But  befcm  the  ambassadors 
retttmed,  Jodas  was  dead. 

As  soon  as  Demetrius  r^cdved  news  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Nicanor,  he  gave  the  command  of  a  pow- 
^rfiil  army  toBacchis  and  Alcimus,  composed  of  the 
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dicrfcest  of  all  his  troops,  'and  sent  them  into  Judea. 
Jodas  b^  only  three  thousand  men  with  him,  when  it 
arrived  there.  These  were  struck  with  such  a  panic, 
that  they  all  abandoned  him,  except  dght  hundred 
men.  Judas,  with  that  small  number,  through  an  ex- 
cess of  valor  and  confidence,  had  the  bddness  to  haz- 
ard a  battle  with  so  numerous  an  army,  in  whidi  he 
perished,  overpowered  by  multitude,  Hb  loss  was 
deplored  throughout  all  Judea  and  kt  Jerusalera^  wiA 
all  the  marks  of  the  most  lively  afliction,  and  the  gov- 
emn\ent  put  into  the  hands  of  Jonathan  hb  brother. 

Alcimus  being  dead,  after  having  committed  great 
violences  against  the  true  Israelites,  and  Bacchis  being 
returned  to  Antioch,  the  country  remained  quiet,  and 
was  not  harassed  by  the  Syrians  for  two  years.  De> 
metrius  had  undoubtedly  received  the  senate's  letter 
in  &vour  of  the  Jews,  which  obliged  him  to  reed 
Bacchb, 

^  Demetrius  indeed  was  at  this  time  very  cautioas 
in  his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  and  used  ill 
his  endeavours  to  induce  them  to  acknowledge  him 
king,  and  to  renew  the  treaty  made  with  the  kings  bis 
predecess(H*s.  Having  received  advice,  that  the  Ro* 
mans  had  three  ambassadors  at  the  court  of  Ariarai^ 
thes,  king  of  Cappadocb,  he  sent  Menoohares,  one  of 
hb  principal  minbters,  thither,  to  enter  upcm  the  nego- 
tbtion.  Finding  at  hb  return,  by  die  report  he  made 
of  what  had  passed,  that  the  good  ofltoes  of  those  am- 
bassadors were  absolutely  necessary  to  hb  success,  be 
aent  again  into  Pamphylb,  and  afterwards  U>  Rhodes, 
tp  assure  them  diat  he  would  confonn  entirely  to  thc^ 

1A,  11.9844.    Ant,  J.  C.  162;  Polyb.  Lcj.  cw. 
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will ;  and  by  the  force  of  pressing  solicitations,  (Stain- 
ed at  length  by  their  means  what  he  desired.  The 
Romans  acknowledged  him  king  of  Syria,  and  renews 
ed  the  treaties  made  with  that  crown. 

'  To  cultivate  their  amity,  he  sent  the  same  Meno- 
cbares  the  following  year,  in  conjunction  with  some 
others,    upcm  an  embassy  to  Rome«      They  were 
chaif;ed  with  a  crown  that  weighed  ten  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,'  as  a  present  from  him  to  the  senate,  in 
gratitude  for  their  good  treatment  of  him,  during  his 
being  an  hostage  at  Rome*    They  carried  also  with 
them  Leptinus  and  Isocrates,  in  order  to  deliver  them 
up,  upon  the  account  of  the  assas^nsrtion  of  Octavius* 
This  Leptinus  was  the  person  who  killed  him  at  Lao- 
dicea.    Isocrates  was  a  Greek,  by  pro&s^on  a  gram* 
marian,  who  being  in  Syria  at  that  time,  had,  upon  all 
occasions,  taken  upon  hun  to  vindicate  that  equally 
base  mid  unjust  action.    The  senate  received  the  am- 
bassadors with  all  the  usual  honours,  and  accepted  the 
present  they  brought ;  but  would  neither  hear  nor  see 
two  vile  men,  objects  unw<»thy  of  their  anger ;  reserv- 
ing to  themselves,  without  doubt,  the  right  of  exacting, 
when  they  pleased,  a  more  distinguished  satisfaction 
for  the  mtutler  of  their  aml)assador. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Demetrius,  as  I  have 
observed  befinre,  established  Holophemes  upon  the 
Arone  of  Cappadocia.  He  was  soon  after  expelledi 
and  took  refuge  at  Antioch.  Wc  are  going  to  see 
how  far  he  carried  his  ingratitude  in  regard  to  his  ben- 

*  A.  M.  3845.    Ant.  J.  C 1^.    Polyb.  L«g.  oxzii.    Avpian.  in,  ^jr. 
p.  118.    Dlod.Ijeg.zxr. 
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*  Demetrius,  who  found  himsdf  without  war  ot  oc- 
cupation, began  to  give  into  pleasure,  and  to  lead  an  idle 
life,  not  a  little  singular  and  fantastic  in  the  manner  of 
j^t.  He  caused  a  casde  to  be  built  near  Antiocb, 
flanked  with  four  good  towers,  and  shut  hiniiaelf  up  in 
it,  for  the  sake  of  abandoning  himself  entirely  on  the 
one  side  to  indolence,  not  being  willing  to  hear  anj 
more  of  affairs,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  pleasure  of 
good  cheer  and  excess  of  wine.  He  was  drunk  at 
least  one  half  of  the  day.  The  memorials  which  peo- 
ple w^^  desirous  of  presenting  to  him,  were  nercr 
received ;  justice  was  not  administ^rd  ;  the  affiurs  of 
the  state  languished  ;  in  a  ^ord,  there  was  a  general 
suspence  of  government,  mdach  soon  stirred  up  the 
whole  people  against  him.  A  conspiracy  was  ftrm* 
ed  for  deposing  him.  Holof^emes,  who  ooatumed 
at  Antioch,  entered  into  tbb  ptot  against  hb  bene- 
fiict<^,  flattering  himself  with  obtainit^  the  crowa  7 
the  enterprbe  succeeded.  It  yntis  discovered,  and 
Holc^emes  put  in  prison.  Demetrius  wouU  not  de- 
prive him  of  life.  He  chose  rather  to  ^)are  hira,  in 
order  to  make  use  of  him  upon  occa^n  against  Aria- 
rathes,  king  of  Cappadocio,  upon  whose  crown  he  had 
«ome  pretensions. 

Notwithstanding  the  discovery,  the  conspiracy  was 
not  suppressed.  *  The  mal  contents  were  supported 
underhand  by  Ptolemy  Philometer,  who  had  tbeafiir 
of  Cyprus  at  heart,  and  by  Attalus  and  AriaratbcSy 

«A.  M.385a    Ant.  J.  C.  154.     Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiiL  c  3.    Alb€B. 
1.  X.  p.  44a    JusUn.  1.  XXX7.  e.  1. 

«  Polyb.  Leg.  czxzvili.  and  cxI.    Apptsn.  in  Syl*.  p.  131.  Atheft.  L  T.p* 
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who  meditttcd  reven^ng  themselves  for  the  war  De-» 
metrius  bad  undertaken  against  them  in  favour  of  Ho- 
Iqphemes.  These  three  princes  concerted  together  to 
employ  Heraolides  in  prq>aring  somebody  to  person^ 
ate  tbe  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes^  and  to  set  up 
bereditary  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Syria.  Thii 
Heradid^  had  been,  as  I  have  said  already,  one  of  the 
great  fiivourttes  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  treasurer 
of  the  province  of  Babylon,  at  tbe  same  time  Timar« 
efanS)  his  brother,  another  favourite,  was  governor  of 
it.  At  I>smetrius's  coming  to  the  crown,  the  two 
brothers  havh^  be6n  convicted  of  mal  versation  and 
other  crimes,  Timarchus  had  been  executed,  and  the 
other  having  made  his  escape,  had  taken  up  his  re»- 
dence  at  Rhodes.  It  was  there  he  took  pains  to  form 
the  man  intended  for  the  design  I  have  mentioned. 
He  chose  for  that  purpose  a  young  man,  named  Bala, 
of  mean  extraction,  but  very  prcper  to  act  the  part 
given  him.  He  modelled  him,  and  instructed  him 
fully  in  all  that  it  was  necessary  to  say  or  do. 

^  When  he  was  fully  prepared,  he  began  by  causing 
him  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  three  kmgs  in  the 
secret.  He  afterwards  carried  him  to  Rome,  as  he 
did  also  Laodice,  the  real  daughter  of  Antiochus 
E[Mphanes,  for  the  better  concealing  of  the  imposture. 
By  force  of  address  and  sc^icitations,  he  caused  him  to 
be  acknowledged  Acre  also,  and  obtained  a  decree  of 
the  senate  in  his  favour,  which  not  only  gave  him  per- 
missicm  to  return  into  Syria,  for  the  recovery  of  his 
dominions,  but  even  grarrted  him  assistance  for  that 

»^  A.M.  3851.    Ant.  J.C.  153. 
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purpose.  Though  the  senate  plainly  saw  through  the 
imposture,  and  that  all  which  was  told  of  this  pretender 
was  mere  fiction,  they  entered  into  every  thing  desired 
d[  them  against  Demetrius,  widi  whom  they  were  dis- 
satbfied,  and  passed  that  decree  in  favour  of  the  im- 
postor. With  this  declaration  of  the  Romans  for  him, 
he  found  no  difficulty  to  raise  troops.  He  then  seized 
upon  Ptolemais  in  Palestine,  and  that;,  under  the 
name  of  Alexander,  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Syria.  Many  of  die  mal 
contents  came  thither  to  join  him,  and  form  hb  courts 

This  news  made  Demetrius  quit  his  castle  and  lus 
indolence,  and  apply  himself  to  hb  defence.  He  as- 
sembled all  the  troops  he  could.  Alexander  armed 
also  on  hb  side.  The  asdstance  of  Jonathan  was  iji 
great  consequence  in  this  oonjuncture,  and  both  par- 
ties nuide  their  court  to  him.  Demetrius  wrote  to  him 
first,  and  sent  him  the  commission  of  general  of  the 
king's  troops  in  Judea,  which  rdhdered  him  at  that 
time  very  much  superior  to  all  his  eneoiies. 

Alexander,  seeing  what  Demetrius  had  done  for 
Jonathan,  was  thereby  induced  to  make  proposab  also 
to  him,  in  order  to  bring  him  over  to  his  side.  He 
made  him  high  priest,  granted  him  the  title  of 
**  Friend  of  the  king,"  sent  him  a  purple  robe  aqd  a 
crown  of  gold,  marks  of  the  high  dignity  ccHiferred 
upon  him  ;  for  none  at  that  time  wore  purple  except 
princes  and  nobles  of  the  first  rank.  Demetrius,  ^ivbo 
received  advice  of  this,  still  outbid  him  to  secure  to 
himself  an  ally  of  such  importance*  But  after  the 
injuries  he  had  done  to  all  those  who  had  the  truest 
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iota^st  of  the  Jews  at  heart,  and  iht  whole  nation  in 
general,  they  dared  not  confide  in  him,  and  resolved 
to  treat  rather  with  Alexander.  Jonathan  therefore  ac- 
cepted the  high  priesthood  from  him,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  whole  people,  at  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles, 
which  happened  soon  after,  h^  put  on  the  pontifical  vest- 
ments, and  officiated  as  high  jn*iest. 

The  place  had  been  vacant  seven  years  firom  the 
deadi  of  Alcimus.  iThe  high  priesthood,  which  at  that 
time  came  into  the  Asmonean  family,  continued  in  it 
tin  Herod's  time,  who,  from  hereditary,  as  it  had  been 
till  then,  made  an  employment  of  it  which  he  disposed 
of  at  pleasure. 

^  The  two  kings  having  taken  the  field,  Demetrius, 
who  wanted  neither  valor  nor  good  sense,  when  his 
reason  was  not  impaired  by  wine,  was  victorious  in 
the  first  battle;  but  it  was  of  no  advantage  to  him. 
^xander  soon  received  new  troq)s  from  die  three 
kings  who  had  set  him  up,  and  continued  to  support 
him  vigorously.  Having,  besides  this,  the  Romans 
and  Jonathan  on  his  side,  lie  retrieved  himself,  and 
maintained  his  ground.  -  The  Syrians  continually 
deserted  also,  because  they  could  not  bear  Demetrius. . 
That  prince,  beginning  to  apprehend  the  event  of  the 
war,  sent  his  two  sons,  Demetrius  and  Antiochus  to 
Cnidos  a  city  of  Caria,  in  order  to  their  security  in 
case  of  misfortune.  He  confided  them,  with  a  consid^ 
erable  sum  of  money,  to  the  care  of  a  friend  of  his  in 
that  city  ;  in  (U'der,  if  any  accident  should  happen,  that 
they  might  remain  therein  safety,  and  wsdt  some 
favourable  conjuncture. 

V  A.  M.  3852.    Ant  J.  C  152« 
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'It  was  at  the  same  time,  and  perhaps  in  fanitationof 
Alexander  Bala,  that  Andrisous  played  the  same  part 
in  Macedonia.  He  had  retired  to  Demetrius,  who  had 
given  him  up  to  the  Romans,  fixun  the  hope  of  concil* 
iating  there  favoun 

y  ITie  two  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Syria  hav- 
ing assembled  all  tbeir  troops,  proceeded  to  a  decisive 
battle.  At  first  Demetrtus's  left  wing  broke  that  of 
the  enemy  which  opposed  it,  and  put  it  to  flight  Bat 
being  too  hot  in  the  pursuit,  a  common  fiiult  in 
battles,  and  which  almost  always  occasions  their  being 
lost,  at  their  return  they  found  the  right,  at  the  head  of 
which  Demetrius  fought  in  person,  routed,  and  die 
king  himself  killed  in  the  pursuit.  As  long  as  he  bad 
been  in  a  condition  to  suppwt  the  enemy^s  charge,  he 
had  omitted  nothing  that  valor  and  conduct  were  eapa- 
ble  of>  which  might  conduce  to  his  success.  At 
length  his  troops  gave  way,  and  in  the  retreat  his  horse 
plunged  into  a  Ix^,  where  those  who  pursued  him, 
Icilled  him  with  their  arrows.  He  had  reigned  twelve 
years.  Alexander,  by  this  victory,  found  bimsdf  mas* 
ter  of  the  empire  of  Syria. 

^  As  sooii  as  Alexander  saw  himself  at  repose,  he 
sent  to  demand  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Egypt,  in  marriage.  She  was  granted  Wm, 
and  her  father  conducted  her  in  person  to  Ptolemaic 
where  the  nuptials  were  celebrated.  Jonathan  was 
Invited  to  that  feast,  and  went  thhher,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  two  kings  with  all  possible  marks  of 
honour. 

>A.M.385S*    Ant  J.  0.151. 
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Oouis,  son  of  Onias  III.  having  been  disappointed 
of  the  high  priesthood,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Me  * 
nelaus,  had  retired  into  Egypt*    He  had  found  means 
to  insinuate  himself  so  well  into  the  &vour  of  Ptolemy 
Philometer  and  Cleq[)atra  his  wife,  that  he  was  become 
their  farourite,  and  most  intimate  ccmfidoit.     He 
made  use  of  his  credit  at  that  court  to  d>tain  the  king's 
permission  for  building  a  temple  for  the  Jews  in  Egypt, 
like  that  in  Jerusalem ;  assuring  him  that  favour  would 
bring  the  whole  nation  into  his  party  against  Antio* 
chus  Epiphanes*    At  the  same  time  the  high  priest* 
hood  there  was  granted  to  him  and  his  descendants  for 
ever.    The  great  difficulty  was  to  make  the  Jews  come 
into  this  innovation ;  it  being  forbid  by  the  law  to 
oSfer  sacrifices  in  any  place  but  tlie  temple  of  JerU'> 
8alem«    It  was  not  without  difficulty  he  overcame  their 
repugnance,  by  a  passage  in  Isaiah,  wherein  the  proplu 
et  foretels  this  event  in  these  terms  ;^  '*  In  that  day 
^all  five  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the  Ian. 
guage  of  Canaan,  and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  the 
one  shall  be    called  the  city  ol  destruction."    (M* 
RoUin  says,  the  city  of  the  sun,  orHeliopolis«)     *^  In 
that  day  there  sh^  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the 
midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  a  pillar  at  the  border 
thereof  to  the  Lord.    And  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  and 
for  a  witness  ui^o  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  the  land  of 
Egypt ;  for  they  shall  cry  unto  the  Lord  b«cause  of 
the  oppressors,  and  he  sbdl  send  them  a  saviour  and  a 
great  one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them.    Aiui  the  Lord 
shall  be  known  to  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  shall 
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know  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and  shall  do  sacrifice  and 
oblation,  yea,  they  shall  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and 
perform  it." 

The  event  here  foretold  by  Isaiah,  is  one  of  the 
most  singular,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  remote  , 
fix>m  all  probabili^.  Nothing  was  more  stricdy  for- 
bidden  to  the  Jews,  than  to  ofier  sacrifices  to  God,  in 
any  other  place  than  the  temple  built  by  his  order  at 
Jerusalem ;  how  much  more,  in  consequence,  to  biuld 
a  temple  elsewhere,  especially  in  a  lapd  polluted  with 
the  most  gross  idolatiy,  and  always  at  enmity  with  the 
people  of  God  f  This  however  came  to  pass,  exactly 
as  the  prophet  Isaiah  had  foretold.  I  shall  not  enter 
in  a  circumstantial  exposition  of  this  prophecy,  which 
wojald  carry  me  too  far  from  my  subject. 

^  Alexander  Bala,  finding  himself  in  the  peaceable 
possession  of  the  crown  of  Syria,  thought  be  had 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  take  all  the  pleasures  the 
abundance  and  power  to  which  he  had  attained  would 
admit.  He  abandoned  himself  therefore  to  his  nat- 
ural inclination  for  luxury,  idleness  and  debauch. 
He  left  the  care  of  af&irs  entirely  to  a  favourite, 
named  Ammonius.  That  insolent  and  cruel  minister 
put  to  death  Laodice,  the  sister  of  Demetrius,  and 
widow  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia ;  Antigonus, 
Demetrius's  son,  who  had  continued  in  Syria  when  the 
two  others  were  sent  to  Cnidos ;  in  fine,  all  the  persons 
of  the  blood  royal  he  could  find,  in  order  to  secure  to 
his  master,  by  that  means,  the  possession  d  the  crown 
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he  had  usurped  by  an  imposture.  That  conduct  soon 
drew  upon  both  the  abhorrence  of  the  people. 

Demetrius  the'  eldest  of  Demetrius's  sons^  was  a( 
Cnidos,  and  began  to  be  of  an  age  capable  of  counsel  and 
action.  When  he  was  advised  of  this  aversion  of  the 
people^  he  thought  the  occasion  very  fovouraUe  for 
repossessing  himself  of  hb  right.  Lasthenes,  the  friend 
in  whose  house  he  lived,  procured  him  some  compa-i 
nies  of  Cretans,  with  which  be  landed  in  Cilicia.  There 
soon  joined  him  a  sufficient  number  of  malcontents  to 
form  an  army,  with  which  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  province.  Alexander  opened  his  eyes  and 
quitted  hb  seraglio  to  apply  himself  to  his  affairs.  He 
left  the  government  of  Antioch  to  Hierax  and  Diodo- 
tus,  who  is  also  call^  Tryphon,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  formed  of  all  the  troc^s  he  could 
assemble,  and  upon  receiving  advice  Uiat  Apollonius, 
governor  of  Celosyria  and  Phenicia,  had  declared  for 
Demetrius,  he  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Ptolemy  his 
fieither  in  law. 

ApoUonius's  first  thoughts  were  to  reduce  Jonathan, 
who  persisted  in  his  attachment  to  Alexander ;  but  bis 
success  did  not  answer  his  design,  and  in  one  day  he 
lost  above  eight  thousand  men. 

^  Ptolemy  Philometer,  to  whom  Alexander  had  ap« 
plied  in  the  extreme  danger  wherein  he  found  himself, 
came  at  last  to  the  assistance  of  his  son  in  law,  and 
entered  Palestine  with  a  great  army.  All  the  cities 
opened  their  gates  to  him,  according  to  the  orders  they 

'*A.M.4J858.    Ant.  J.  C.  146. 
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had  received  from  Alexander  to  that  effect  Jottathad 
came  to  join  him  at  Joppa,  and  followed  him  to  Ptolc- 
mais.  Upon  his  arrival  a  conspiracy"  was  discovered, 
ibrmed  by  Ammonias,  against  the  life  oJF  PhUoBieten 
As  Alexander  refused  to  deliver  up  that  traitor,  he  con- 
eluded  that  he  had  entered  into  the  conspiracy  Wm- 
self,  and  in  consequence,  took  h'ls  daughter  from  him, 
gave  her  to  Demetrius,  and  made  a  treaty  with  hhn, 
by  which  he  engaged  to  aid  him  in  reasccnding  the 
throne  of  his  father. 

The  people  of  Antioch,  who  mortally  hated  Am- 
monius,  believed  it  time  to  show  their  rescntmert. 
Having  discovered  him  disguised  like  a  woman,  they 
sacrificed  him  to  their  rage.  Not  content  wiA  that 
revenge,  they  declared  against  Alexander  hhnaelf,  and 
opened  their  gates  to  Ptolemy.  They  would  cvai 
have  set  him  upon  the  throne.  But  that  prince,  asswr- 
ing  them  that  he  was  contented  with  his  own  domin- 
ions, instead  of  accepting  that  oflSw,  recommended 
to  them  Demetrius  the  lawful  heir,  who  accordingly 
was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  inhabitants. 

♦  Alexander,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Cilicia;  marched 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  put  all  to  fire  and  swwd 
around  Antioch.  The  two  armies  came  to  a  battle. 
Alexander  was  beat,  and  fled  with  five  hundred  horse 
to  Zabdiel  an  Arabian  prince,'  with  whom  he  had  in- 
trusciid  his  children.  Betrayed  by  the  person  in  whom 
he  had  placed  most  confidence,  his  head  was  cut  ofi^ 
and  sent  to  Pcolemy,  who  expressed  great  joy  at  the 
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light  of  it.  That  joy  was  of  oa  long  duration,  for  he 
died  some  few  days  after,  of  a  wound  he  had  received 
kk  the  battle.  Thus  Alexander  king  <rf*  Syria,  and  PtoU 
emy  Ptukxneter  king  of  Egypt,  died  at  the  same  time ; 
the  first  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  cod  the  second  after 
one  of  thirQr  five.  Demetrius,  who  had  attained  the 
crown  by  tl»  victory,  assumed  the  simame  of  Nicator^ 
tiiat  is  to  say,  the  conqueror.  The  succesaon  of  Egypt 
was  attended  with  more  difficulties. 


SECTION  IV. 

VVYSCOV  SSYOVtES  CLKOVATmA,    AlTD    ASCXKB8  TRB  ITRROBE  oV 

EGYPT. 

t  Cleopatea,  queen  of  Egypt,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  who  was  at  the  same  time  her  brother, 
endeavoured  to  place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the 
son  she  had  by  him.  As  he  was  yet  very  young, 
others  laboured  to  obtain  it  for  Physcon,  king  of  Cy- 
renaica,  the  late  king^s  brother,  and  sent  to  desire  him 
to  come  to  Alexandria.  Cleopatra,  thereby  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  her  defence,  caused  Oniasand 
Dositheus,  with  an  army  of  Jews,  to  come  to  her  assist- 
ance. There  was  at  that  time  a  Roman  ambassador 
in  Alexandria,  named  Thermus,  who  by  his  mediation 
accommodated  affairs.  It  was  agreed,  that  Physcon 
should  marry  Cleopatra,  and  educate  her  son,  who 
should  be  declared  heir  to  the  crown  ;  and  that  Phys- 
con should  possess  it  during  his  life.  He  had  no  sooner 
married  the  queen,  and  taken  possession  of  the  crown,^ 
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than,  even  the  veiy  day  of  the  nuptials^  he  killed  her 
son  in  her  arms. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  sirname  of  Phys^ 
con,  given  to  this  prince,  was  oidy  a  nickname^  That 
which  he  took  himself  was  Evet^;etes,  which  sigoifies 
the  beoefiurtor.  The  Alexandrians  changed  it  into  that 
of  Cacoeigetes,  that  b  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  '^  one 
who  delights  in  ddng  harm  ;"  a  simame  to  which  he 
had  the  justest  title. 

^  In  Syria  affairs  went  on  but  little  better.  Demetrius, 
a  young  prince  without  experience,  left  every  thing  to 
Lasthenes,  who  had  procured  him  the  Cretans,  by 
whose  aid  he  had  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  a  cor- 
rupt and  rash  man ;  and  behaved  himself  so  ill,  that  he 
soon  lost  his  master  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  most 
necessary  to  his  support. 

The  first  wrong  step  which  he  took,  was  in  regard  to 
the  soldiers,  whom  Ptolemy,  upon  his  march,  had'put 
into  the  maritime  places  of  Phenicia  and  Syria  to  rein- 
force the  garrisons.  If  he  had  left  those  garrisons  in 
them,  they  would  have  very  much  augmented  hb 
forces.  Instead  of  gaining  them,  or  at  least  of  treating 
them  well,  upon  some  umbrage  which  he  conceived,  he 
sent  orders  to  the  troops  of  Syria,  who  were  in  the  same 
garrisons,  to  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  Egyptian  soldiers; 
which  massacre  was  accordingly  executed.  The  army 
of  Egypt,  which  was  still  in  Syria,  and  had  placed  him 
upon  the  throne,  full  of  just  horror  for  so  barbarous  acru- 
elty,  abandoned  him  immediately,  and  returned  home. 
After  wliich  he  caused  the  strictest  search  to  be  made 
for  all  those  who  had  beea  concerned  against  himself  or 
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his  firther  in  the  last  wars,  and  punished  all  that  could 
be  found  with  death.  When  he  believed^  after  all 
these  executions,  that  be  had  no  longer  any  enemies 
to  fear,  he  broke  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops,  and 
kept  only  his  Cretans  add  some  other  foreigners  in  hiis 
service.  By  that  means  he  not  only  deprived  himself 
of  the  old  troops,  who  had  served  under  his  father, 
and,  being  well  affected  to  him,  would  have  main- 
tained, him  upon  the  throne  ;  but  he  rendered  them 
bis  greatest  enemies,  by  depriving  them  of  the  sole 
means  diey  had  to  subsist.  He  found  this  fully  veri- 
fied in  the  insurrections  and  revolutions  which  after- 
wards happened. 

Jonathan  however,  seeing  every  thing  quiet  in  Judea, 
formed  the  design  of  delivering  the  nation  at  length 
firom  the  evib  it  suffered  from  the  citadel,  which  the 
Grecian  idolaters  still  held  in  Jerusalem.  He  invested 
ity  and  caused  machines  of  war  to  be  brought,  in  order 
to  attack  it  in  form.  Demetrius,  on  the  complaints 
made  to  him  upon  that  occasion,  went  to  Ptolemais, 
and  commanded  Jonathan  to  attend  him  diere,  to  give 
an  account  of  that  a&ir.  Jonathan  gave  wders  for 
pushing  the  siege  vigorously  in  Ms  absence^  and  set 
out  to  meet  him  with  some  of  the  priests  and  principal 
persons  of  the  nation.  He  carried  with  him  a  great  quan- 
tity of  nu^nifio^nt  presents,  and  appeased  the  king  and 
his  ministers  so  successfully,  that  he  not  only  caused  the 
aecupations,  which  had  been  formed  against  him,  to  be 
rejected,  but  even  obtained  great  honours  and  new  marks 
of  favour.  The  whole  country  under  his  government 
was  discharged  from  all  duties,  customs,  and  tributes. 
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fior  tbe  mm  of  three  humified  talents^^  which  be  i^^tel 
to  pay  die  kiog  by  way  <^  equivalents 

^  The  king  being  returned  to  AntiocK  <u^  cod^du* 
ing  to  give  himself  up  immoderately  to  all  kind  of 
excesses,  violence,  and  cruelty,  the  people's  patience 
was  entirely  exhausted,  and  the  whole  nation  disposed 
fcHT  a  general  revolt. 

Diodotes,  afterwards  nmamed  Tryfdxm,  who  had 
formeiiy  served  Alexander,  and  had  shared  the  govenw^ 
ment  of  Antioch  with  Hierax,  seeing  thepeof^e  in  thii 
disposition,  found  the  occasi(m  &vounyble  fior  attempt- 
ing  an  hardy  enterprise,  *  which  was  to  set  the  crown 
upon  his  own  head,  by  the  favour  of  these  disQidai^ 
He  went  into  Arabia  to  Zabdiel,  to  whom  the  perBOO 
and  education  of  Antiodius,  the  son  of  Alexaader 
Bah^  had  been  intrusted.  He  laid  a  state  of  the  ^in 
of  Syria  before  him,  informed  him  of  tte  discontent  of 
the  people,  and  in  particular  of  the  soldiery,  and  strong* 
ty  represented,  that  there  could  not  be  a  more  fevour* 
Mde  opportuni^  for  setting  Antiochus  upon  the  tfarooe 
of  his  father.  He  demanded  that  the  young  prince 
shoukl  be  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  to  his  beim 
lestored  to  his  rights. 

His  view  was  to  make  use  of  the  pretensions  of  An* 
lioQhiis,  till  he  had  dethroned  Demetrius,  and  after* 
iwards  to  rid  himself  of  the  young  prince,  and  assume 
tiie  crown  to  himself^  as  he  didt  I^bdiel,  whether  he 
penetrated  hb  real  design,  or  did  not  enttr^  zpprovt 

^  Three  handred  thousand  croMmtt 
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his  scheme,  did  not  give  into  it  at  first.  Tryphon 
was  obliged  to  continue  a  considerable  time  with  him, 
to  solicit  and  press  him.  At  kngtb^  between  the  force 
of  importunity  and  presents,  he  gained  ZabdicPs  con- 
sent,  and  obtained  what  he  demanded. 

*  Jonathan  carried  on  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Jcru- 
aalem  with  vi^ ;  but  seeing  that  he  made  no  progress, 
he  sent  deputies  to  Demetrius,  to  desire  that  he  would 
withdraw  the  garrison  which  he  could  not  drive  out  by 
force.  Demetrius,  who  found  himself  involved  in 
great  difficulties  from  the  frequent  tumults  which  hap- 
penedat  Antioch,  where  the  people  had  conceived  an 
invincible  aversion  for  his  person  and  government, 
granted  Jonathan  all  he  demanded,  upon  condition  that 
he  would  send  troops  to  chastise  the  mutineers.  Jon- 
athan sent  him  three  thousand  men  immediately*  As 
soon  as  the  king  had  them,  believing  himself  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  undertake  every  thing,  he  resolved  to  dis- 
arm the  inhabitants  of'  Antioch,  and  gave  orders 
accordingly,  that  they  should  all  deliver  up  their  artns. 
Upon  this  they  rose,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  invested^  the  palace 
with  design  to  kill  the  king.  The  Jews  immediately 
flew  to  disengage  him,  dispersed  the  multitude  with 
fire  and  sword,  burned  a  great  part  of  the  city,  and 
killed  or  destroyed  very  near  a  hundred  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  rest,  intimidated  by  so  great  a  mis- 
fortune, demanded  peace;  which  was  granted  them, and 
the  tumult  ceased.  The  Jews,  after  having  taken  this 
terrible  revenge  of  the  wrongs  the  people  of  Antioch 
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had  done  to  Judea  and  Jerusalem^  principally  during 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epipbanes^  returned  into  their 
country,  laden  with  honour  and  booty. 

Demetrius  always  continuing  his  cruelties,  tyranny 
and  oppression,  put  many  more  persons  to  death  for 
the  last  sedition,  confiscated  the  estates  g^  others,  2Sid 
banished  a  great  number.  All  his  subjects  concdved 
such  an  hatred  and  animosity  against  him,  that  there 
wanted  nothing  but  an  occasion  for  rising,  and  makii^ 
him  experience  the  most  dreadful  e&cts  of  their  ven- 
geance. 

Notwithstanding  the  promises  h^  had  made  to  Jon- 
athan, and  the  great  obligations  he  had  to  him  for  the 
aid  which  had  preserved  Wm,  he  behaved  no  better  in 
regard  to  him  than  he  did  to  others.  Believing  be 
could  do  without  him  for  the  future, .  be  did  not 
observe  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  him.  Though 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  talents  had  been  paid,  he  did 
not  desibt  from  demanding  all  the  usual  imposts,  cus- 
toms, and  tributes,  with  the  same  rigor  as  before,  and 
with  menaces  to  Jonathan  of  making  war  upon  him  if 
he  failed. 

Whilst  things  were  in  this  unsteady  condition, 
Tryphon  carried  Antiochus,  tlie  son  of  Alexander, 
into  Syria,  and  caused  his  pretensions  to  the  crown 
to  be  declared  by  a  manifesto.  The  soldiers  who  had 
been  broke  by  Demetrius,  and  a  great  number  of 
other  mal  contents,  came  in  crowds  to  join  tlwf  preten- 
der, and  proclaimed  him  king.  They  marched  under 
his  ensigns  against  Demetrius,  beat  him,  and  obl^^ed 
him  to  retire  to  Seleucia.  They  took  all  his  elephants, 
made  themselves  masters  of  Antioch,  placed  Antiochus 
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Upon  tbe  throne  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  gave  him  the 
simame  of  Theos,  which  signifies  the  god. 

Jonathan,  discontented  at  the  ingratitude  of  Deme- 
trius, accepted  the  uivitation  made  him  by  the  new 
king,  and  engaged  in  his  party.  Great  favours  were 
heaped  upcm  him,  and  Simon  his  brother.  A  com- 
misston  was  sent  them,  whereby  they  were  empowered 
to  raise  troops  for  Anti<}chus  throughout  aU  Celo^yria 
and  Palestine.  Of  the  troops  they  formed  two  bodies, 
with  which  they  acted  separately ,  and  obtained  several 
victories  over  the  enemy. 

™  Trypbon,  seeing  all  things  brought  to  the  desired 
point  for  executing  the  project  be  had  formed  of  de- 
stroying  Antiocbus,  and  of  possessing  himself  of  the 
crown  of  Syria,  found  no  other  obstacle  to  his  design, 
than  on  the  part  of  Jonathan,  whose  probity  he  knew  too 
well  even  to  sound  him  upon  entering  into  his  views.  He 
rescued  therefore  to  rid  himself,  at  whatever  price  it  cost 
him,  of  so  formidable  an  enemy,  and  entered  Judea  with 
an  army,  in  c^^der  to  take  him  and  put  him  to  death. 
Jonad^n  came  also  to  Bethsan  at  the  head  of  forty  thou- 
sand men.  Tryphon  perceived  that  he  should  get  noth- 
ing  by  force  agaimt  so  powerful  an  army.  He  endeav- 
oured therefore  to  amuse  him  with  fine  words,  and  the 
wannest  assurances  of  a  sincere  friendship.  He  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  he  was  come  thither  only  to 
consult  htm  upon  their  common  interests,  and  to  put 
Ptolemais  into  his  hands,  which  he  was  resolved  to 
make  him  a  present  of  as  a  free  gift.  He  deceived 
him  so  well  by  these  protestations  of  friendship,  and 
obliging  offers,  that  he  dismissed  all  his  troops,  except 
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three  thousand  men,  of  which  he  kept  avlj  one  thou- 
sand about  his  person.  He  sent  the  rest  towards 
Galilee,  and  followed  Tryphon  to  Ptdemais,  relying 
upon  that  traitor's  oath,  that  he  should  be  put  imo 
possession  of  it.  He  had  no  sooner  entered  the  place, 
than  the  gates  were  shut  upon  him.  Jonathan  was 
immediately  seized,  and  all  his  followers  put  to  d)e 
sword.  Troops  were  also  detached  directly  to  follow 
and  surprise  the  two  thousand  men  who  were  upon 
their  march  to  Galilee.  They  had  already  received 
advice  of  what  had  happened  to  Jonathan  and  his  troops 
at  the  city  of  Ptolemais,  and  having  exhorted  one  anolh- 
er  to  defend  themselves  well,  and  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dear  as  possible,  the  enemy  were  afraid  to  attack  them. 
They  were  suffered  to  proceed,  and  arrived  all  safe  at 
Jerusalem. 

The  affliction  there  for  what  had  befallen  Jonathan 
was  extreme.  The  Jews  however  did  not  lose  cour- 
age. They  chose  Simon  by  universal  consent  for 
their  general,  and  immediately,  by  his  orders,  set 
themselves  at  work  with  all  possible  speed  to  complete 
the  fortifications  begun  by  Jonathan  at  Jerusalem ;  and 
when  advice  came  that  Tryphon  approached,  Simon 
marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  a  fine  army. 

Tryphon  did  not  dare  to  give  him  battle,  but  bad 
again  recourse  to  the  same  artifices  whidi  had  succeed- 
ed so  well  with  Jonathan.  He  sent  to  tell  Simon,  that 
he  had  only  laid  Jonathan  under  an  arrest,  because  he 
owed  the  king  on^  hundred  talents ;°  that  if  he  would 
send  him  that  sum,  and  Jonathan's  two  sons  as 
hostages  for  their  father's  fidelity,  he  would  cause  him 

•  One  hundred  thousand  ctowBs- 
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to  be  aet  at  liberty.  Though  Simon  sawdeariy  that 
this  proposal  was  no  more  than  a  feint ;  however,  that 
he  mi^t  not  have  reason  to  reproach  himself  with  be- 
ing the  occasion  of  hb  brodier's  death,  by  refusing  to 
comply  whh  it,  he  sent  him  the  money,  and  Jonathan's 
two  children.  The  traitor,  notwithstanding,  did  not 
rdease  his  pnsoner,  but  returned, a  second  time  into 
Jadea,  at  the  head  of  a  greater  army  than  before,  with 
design  to  put  all  things  to  fire  and  sword.  Simon 
kept  so  close  to  him  in  all  his  marches  and  counter- 
marehes,  diat  he  frustrated  his  designs  and  obliged  him 
to  retire. 

•  Tiyphon,  on  lus  rrtiim  into  winter  quarters  in  the 
Qountry  of  Galaad,  caused  Jonathan  to  be  put  to  di^ath ; 
and  believing  after  that  he  had  nobody  to  fear,  gave 
orders  to  kill  Antiochus  secretly.  He  then  caused  it  to 
bdgiven  out,  that  he  was  dead  of  the  stone,  and  at  the 
same  time  declared  himself  king  of  Syria  in  his  stead, 
and  took  possession  of  the  crown.  When  Simon  was 
informed  of  his  brother's  deaths  he  sent  to  fetch  his 
hones,  interred  them  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  forefathers 
at  Modin,  and  erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  his 
nemory. 

Tryphon  passionately  dedred  to  be  acknowledged 
by  the  Romans.  Hb  usurpation  was  so  unsteady 
without  thb,  that  he  perceived  plainly  it  was  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  his  support.  He  sent  them  a  magnifi. 
cent  embassy,  with  a  golden  statue  of  victory,  of  ten 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  in  weight.  He  was  cheated  by 
the  Romans.  They  accepted  the  statue,  and  caused 
the  name  of  Antiochus,  whom  he  had  assassinated,  to 
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be  inserted  upon  the  inscription,  as  if  it  had  cane 
from  him. 

'  The  ambassadors  sent  by  Simon  to  R.->me  wot 
received  there  much  more  honouTHbly,  and  all   the 
treaties  made  with  lus  predecessors  renewed  with  him. 
Demetrius  in  tlie  mean  time  amused  .himself  with 
diversions  at  Laodicea»«  and  abandoned  himself  to  the 
most  infamous  debauches,  without  beoanfag  move 
wise  from  adversi^r,  and  without  so  much  as  seemmg 
to  have  the  least  sense  of  his  misfortunes.  As  Tiyphoa 
had  given  the  Jews  just  reason  to  oppose  him  and  bb 
party,  Simon  sent  a  crown  of  gold  to  Demetrius,  and 
ambassadors  to  treat  with  him.    They  obtained  from 
that  prince  a  confirmation  of  the  high  priesthood  and 
sovereignty  to  Simon,  exemption  fiom  aU  kind  of 
tributes  and  imposts,  widi  a  general  amnest}'  of  all 
past  acts  of  hostUity,  upon  condition  that  the  Jews 
should  join  him  against  Tryphon, 

'Demetrius  at  length  recovered  a Utde  fit>m  his 
lethaiigy  upon  the  arrival  of  deputies  from  the  east, 
who  came  to  invite  him  thither.  The  Parthians  hav- 
ing  almost  overran  the  whole  east,  and  subjected  aU 
the  countries  of  Asia  between  the  Indus  and  die  Eu- 
phrates, the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  who  were 
descended  from  the  Macedonians,  not  being  able  to 
Bufifcr  that  usurpation,  atad  the  haughty  insolence  of 
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ibar  new  masters^  extremely  solicit  Demetrius,  by 
repeated  embassiea,  to  come  and  put  himself  at  their 
bead  ;  assured  him  of  a  general  insurrection  against 
die  Parthians;  and  promised  to  supply  him  with  a 
sulfo^ent  number  of  troq>s  to  expel  those  usurpers^ 
and  recover  all  the  provinces  of  the  east.  Full  of  these  « 
hopes,  he  at  length  nndertook  that  expedition,  and 
passed  the  Euphrates,  leaving  Tryphon  in  possession 
of  the  greatest  part  of  Syria.  He  conceived,  that 
having  once  made  himself  master  of  the  east,  with  that 
increase  of  power  he  should  be  in  a  better  condition 
to  reduce  dmt  rebel  at  his  return. 

As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  east,  the  Klymeans, 
Parians,  and  Bactrions,  declared  in  his  favour,  and 
with  their  aid  he  defeated  the  Parthians  in  several  en- 
gagements ;  but  at  length  under  pretence  of  treating 
with  him,  they  got  him  into  an  ambuscade,  where  he 
was  made  prisoner,  and  his  whole  army  cut  in  pieces. 
By  this  blow,  the  empire  of  the  Parthians  took  such 
firm  footing,  that  it  supported  itself  for  many  ages 
afterwards,  and  became  the  terror  of  all  its  neighbours, 
and  even  equal  to  the  Romans  themselves  as  to  power 
in  the  field,  and  reputation  for  military  exploits. 

The  king  who  then  reigned  over  the  Parthians,  was 
Mithridates,  son  of  Priapatius,  a  valient  and  wise 
priiK:e.  We  have  seen  in  what  manner  Arsaces 
founded,  and  his  ^n  Arsaces  IL  established  and  fixed 
this  empire,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Antiochus  the 
Great.  Priapatius  was  the  son  of  the  second  Arsaces, 
and  succeeded  him  ;  he  was  called  also  Arsaces, 
which  became  the  common  name  of  all  the  princes  of 
this  race.  After  having  reigned  fifteen  years,  he  left 
the  crown  at  his  death  to  his  eldest  son  Phraates,  and 
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he  to  Mithridates  his  brother,  in  preference "  to^  his  own 
children,  because  he  had  discovered  more  merit  and 
capacity  in  him  for  the  government  of  the  pecq;de  ; 
convinced,  that  a  king,  when  it  is  in  his  own  power, 
ought  to  be  more  attentive  to  the  good  of  the  state, 
*  dian  the  advancement  of  h|s  own  family ;  and  to  for* 
get,  in  some  measure,  that  he  is  a  &ther,^to  remember 
solely  that  he  is  a  king.  This  Mithridates  was  that 
king  of  the  Parthians  into  whose  hands  Demetrius  had 
fcdlen. 

That  prince,  after  having  subdued^  the  Medes,  Ely- 
means,  Persians,  and  Bactrians,  extended  his  conquests 
even  into  India,  beyond  the  bounds  of  Alexander's  ; 
and  when  he  had  defeated  Demetrius,  subjected  also 
Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia,  so  that  his  empire  was 
bounded  at  that  time  by  the  Euphrates  on  the  west, 
and  the  Ganges  on  the  east. 

He  carried  Demetrius  his  prisoner  in  to  all  the  prov- 
inces that  still  adhered  to  the  king  of  Syria,  with  the 
view  of  inducing  them  to  submit  to  him,  by  showing 
them  the  person  they  had  looked  upon  as  their  deliv- 
erer,  reduced  to  so  low  and  shameful  a  condition. 
After  that,  he  treated  him  as  a  king,  sent  him  into 
Hyrcania,  which  was  assigned  him,  for  his  place  of 
residence,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodoguna  in 
marriage.  However,  he  was  always  regarded  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  though  in  other  respects  he  had  all  the 
liberty  that  could  be  granted  him  in  that  condition. 

•  Non  muUo  post  decessit,  xnultis  filiis  relictis  ;  qu'ibas  prarteritis,  fr»- 
tri  poliBsimum  Mithridali,  insignis  Tirtulis  viro,  rcViquit  imperium  ;  plus 
rcgioquam  pairio  deberi  noroini  ratus,  potiusquc  patri*  qu«m  liberlii 
eoDSulendum.  Justin. 


His  son  Fhraates,  who  succeeded  him,  treated  him  in 
the  same  manner. 

It  is  observed  particularly  of  this  Mithridates,  that 
haying  subjected  several  different  nations^  he  took 
irom  each  of  them  whatever  was  best  in  their  laws  and 
customs,  out  of  which  he  composed  an  excellent  body 
of  laws  and  maxims  of  sUite,  for  the  government  of  his 
empire.  This  was  making  a  glorious  use  of  his  victo* 
ries ;  by  so  much  the  more  laudable,  as  it  is  uncommon 
and  almost  unheard  of,  for  a  victor  to  be  more  intent 
upon  improving  from  the  wise  customs  of  the  con- 
quered nations,  than  upon  enriching  himself  out  of 
their  spoils.  It  was  by  this  means  that  Mithridates 
established  the  empire  of  the  Parthians  upon  solid 
foundations,  gave  it  a  firm  consistency,  effectually 
attached  the  conquered  provinces  to  it,  and  united 
them  into  one  monarchy,  which  subsisted  many  ages 
withoxit  change  or  revolution,  notwithstanding  the 
diversity  of  nations  of  which  it  was  composed.  He 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  Numa  of  the  Parthians^ 
who  taught  that  warlike  nation  to  temper  a  savage 
valor  with  discipline,  and  to  blend  the  wise  authority 
of  laws  with  the  blind  force  of  arms. 

At  this  time  happened  a  considerable  change  in  the 
afiairs  of  the  Jewish  nation.  They  had  contended 
long  with  incredible  efforts  against  the  kings  of  Syria, 
not  only  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  but  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  religion.  They  thought  it  incum- 
bent on  them  to  take  the  favourable  advantage  of  the 
king  of  Syria's  captivity,  and  of  the  civil  wars  with 
which  that  empire  was  continually  torn,  to  secure  the 
one  and  the  other.  In  a  general  assembly  of  the  priests, 
VOL.  7.  55 
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the  elcjers^  anfl  the  whole  people  at  Jerusat(eiq»  Simon 
was  chosen  general,  to  whose  family  they  had  most 
.  essential  obligations,  apd  gave  him  the  goverfiment 
with  the  title  of  sovereign^  as  well  as  that  of  high  priest; 
they  declaimed  this  double  power,  civil  and  sacerdotal, 
hereditary  in  his  family.  These  two  titles  had  been  con* 
ferred  on  him  by  Demetrius,  but  Umited  to  his  persoq. 
After  his  de^th  both  dignities  descended  jointly  to  his 
posterity,  and  poptinu^d  united  for  many  generations. 
*  When  queen  Cleopatra  saw  her  husband  taken  and 
kept  prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  she  shut  herself  up 
with  her  children  in  Seleucia,  where  many  of  Tijr* 
phon's  soldiers  CJ^ne  oyer  to  her  party.  That  man, 
Ijirho  was  naturally  bnit^l  and  cruel,  had  industriously 
cpncealed  those  defects  under  appearances  of  lenity  and 
goodness,  as  long  ^s  he  believed  it  necessary  to  please 
thp  people  for  the  succe^  oi  his  ambitious  designs. 
When  he  saw  himself  in  possession. of  the  crown,  be 
quitted  an  assumed  character  that  laid  him  under  too 
much  constraint,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his 
bad  inclinations.  Mai>y  therefore  abandoned  him,  and 
came  over  in  no  inconsiderable  numbers  to  Cleopatra. 
These  desertions  did  not  however  sufficiently  augment 
h(k  party,  to  pqt  her  into  a  condition  to  suppc»t  herself. 
She  was  also  afraip,  lest  the  people  of  Seleucia  should 
choose  rather  to  give  her  up  to  Tryphon,  than  support 
a  siege  out  of  affection  for  her  person.  She  therefore 
sent  proposals  to  Antiochus  Sidetes,  Demetrius's 
brother,  for  uniting  their  forces,  and  promised,  on  that 
condition,  to  marry  him,  and  procure  him  the  crown. 
For  when  she  was  informed  that  Demetrius  h^d  married 
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Aliod0gitfi^,  she  was  so  much  enraged  that  she  observ. 
ed  no  measures  any  further,  and  resolved  to  seek  her 
supped  in  a  new  marriage.  Her  children  Were  yet  too 
young  to  support  the  weight  of  a  precarious  crown, 
and  d[ie  was  not  of  a  character  to  pay  much  regard  to 
their  right.  As  Antiolchus  therefore  was  the  next  heir 
io  the  crown  aftet  them,  she  fixed  upon  him,  slnd  took 
him  for  her  husband 

This  Antiochus  was  the  second  son  of  Demetriu ^ 
Soter,  and  had  been  sent  to  -Cnidos  widi  hb  brothef 
Demetrius,  during  the  war  between  their  &ther  and 
Alexand^Bala,  to  secure  them  against  the  revolution^ 
he  apprehended,  and  which  acttiafl^  happened,  as  ha^ 
been  said  before.  Havitig  accepted  Cleopatra's  offers, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Syria. 

■  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Simon,  wherein  he  comptatned 
of  Tryphon's  unjust  usurpation,  of  whom  he  promised 
a  speedy  vengeance.  Tp  engage  him  in  his  interests^ 
he  made  him  great  concessions,  and  gave  him  hopes  of 
much  greater,  when  he  should  aScend  the  throne. 

♦  Accordingly,  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
he  made  a  descent  into  Syria  with  an  army  of  foreign 
troops,  which  he  had  taken  into  his  pay  in  Greece, 
Asia  Mmor,  and  the  islands ;  and  after  having  espous* 
ed  Cleopatra,  and  joined  what  troops  she  had  with  bis 
own,  he  took  the  field  and  marched  against  Tryphon^ 
The  greatest  part  of  that  usurper's  troops,  weary  of 
his  tyranny,  abandoned  him,  and  came  over  to  the 
army  of  Antiochus,  which  amounted  at  that  time  to 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  eight  thou* 
sand  horse. 

Tryphon  could  not  make  head  against  him,  and  re- 
tired to  Dora,  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ptok- 
mais  in  Phenicia,  Antiochus  besieged  him  there  by 
sea  and  land,  with  all  his  forces.  The  place  could 
not  hold  out  long  against  so  powerful  an  army.  Try- 
phon  escaped  by  sea  to  Orthosia,  another  maritime 
city  of  Phenicia,  and  from  thence  proceeding  to  Apa- 
mea,  where  he  was  bom,  he  was  there  taken  and  put 
to  death*  Antiochus  thus  terminated  tlie  usurpation, 
and  ascended  his  father's  throne,  which  he  possessed 
nine  years*  His  passion  for  hunting  occasioned  his 
beipg  called  Sidetes,  or  the  hunter,  from  the  word  zi- 
dah,  which  has  the  same  signification  in  the  Syriac 
language. 

Simon,  established  in  the  government  of  Judea,  by 
the  general  consent  of  the  nation,  thought  it  necessary 
to  send  ambassador^  to  Rome,  in  order  to  his  bdng 
acknowledged  under  that  tide,  and  to  renew  the  ancient 
treaties.  They  were  very  well  received,  and  obtaiped 
all  they  desired.  The  senate,  in  consequence,  caused 
the  consul  Piso,  to  write  to  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt, 
Attains  king  of  Pergamu$,  Anarathes  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,''  Demetrius  king  of  Syria,  Mithridates  king  of 
the  Parthians,  and  to  all  the  states  of  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  islands  with  whom  the  Romans  were 
in  alliance,  to  notify  to  them,  that  the  Jewsi  were  their 
friends  and  allies,  and  in  consequence  they  should 
not  undertake  any  thing  to  their  prejudice. 

^  This  letter  was  iddretsed  to  Demetriu8>  though  priioiier  tmoiig  the 
ParthUns,  beciuw  the  Romins  had  neither  acknowledged  Antiochnt 
Sidetea,  nor  Tryphon* 
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As  Antiochus  had  only  granted  Simon  so  advanta- 
geous an  alliance  from  the  necessity  of  his  present  cir« 
cumstances,  and  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  state, 
as  well  as  to  the  policy  of  his  predecesscH^,  the  letter 
from  the  Romans  did  not  prevent  him  from  declaring 
against  Simon,  notwithstanding  all  the  magnificent 
promises  he  had  made  him,  and  from  sending  troops 
into  Judea  under  the  command  of  Cendebeus,  who  was 
overthrown  in  a  battle  by  Judas  and  John,  the  sons  of 
Simon. 

*Physcon  had  reigned  seven  years  in  Egypt 
History  relates  nothing  of  him,  during  all  that 
time,  but  monstrous  vices  and  detestable  cruelties. 
Never  was  there  a  prince  so  abandoned  to  debauch, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  cruel  and  bloody.  All  the 
rest  of  his  conduct  was  as  contenjiptible  as  his  vices 
were  enormous  ;  for  he  both  said  and  acted  in  public 
the  extravagances  of  an  infant,  by  which  he  drew 
upon  himself  both  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  his 
subjects.  Without  Hierax,  hb  first  minister,  he  had 
infallibly  been  dethroned.  This  Hierax  was  a  native 
of  Antioch,  and  was  the  same  to  whom,  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Bala,  the  government  of  that  city  had  been 
given,  in  conjunction  with  Diodotus,  afterwards  sir- 
named  Tryphon.  After  the  revolution  which  happen- 
ed in  Syria,  he  retired  into  Egypt,  entered  into  the 
service  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  and  soon  became  his 
captain  general,  and  prime  minister.  As  he  was 
valiant  in  the  field,  and  able  in  council,  by  causing  the 

«  A.  M.  3865.  AnL  J.  C.  138.  Jastin.  I  xzxnU.  c.  8.  Diod,  m  Ex- 
CTpL  Vaki.  p.  3^1.  Athen.  1.  ir.  p.  184^  and  1.  tu  p.  253.  VaI.  Mas. 
tiz.  c  It  2* 
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troopito  ^  Wfen  })aid»  and  amending  (hi  faults  ^ch 
hb  master  catniriltied,  by  a  wise  and  equitable  govern^ 
ment,  and 'by  preventing  or  redressing  them  as  much 
as  possible,  ht  had  been  till  then  so  fortunate  as  to 
iupport  the  thmquillity  of  th6  state. 

^  But  in  the  following  years,  whether  Hierax  was 
deadi  or  the  prudence  and  ability  of  that  firit  minister 
were  no  longer  capable  of  restraining  the  folly  of  thid 
prince,  the  a&irs  of  Egypt  went  on  worse  than  ever. 
Physcon,  without  any  reason,  caused  the  greatest  part 
ofthosetobe  put  to  death,  who  had  expressed  the 
most  zeal  in  procuring  him  the  crown  after  his  broth- 
er's death,  and  maintaining  it  upon  bis  head.    Athe- 
neus  places  Hierax  in  this  number ;  but  without 
mentioning  the  time.    He  also  put  to  death,  or  at 
least  banished,  most  of  those  who  had  betn  in  fiivour 
with  Philometcr  his  brother,  or  had  only  held  employ- 
ments during  his  reign ;  and  by  permitting  his  fi^eign 
troops  to  plunder  and  murder  at  discretion,  he  terrified 
Alexandria  so  much,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  to  avoid  his  cruelty,  thought  it  necessary 
tp  retire  into  foreign  countries,  and  the  city  remained 
almost  a  desert.    To  supply  their  places,  when  he 
perceived  that  nothing  remained  but  empty  houses,  he 
caused  proclamation  to  be  made  in  all  the  neighbour^ 
ing  countries,  that  whosoever  would  come  and  setde 
there,  of  whatsoever  nation  they  were,  should  meet  with 
the  greatest  encouragements  and  advantages.    There 
were  considerable  numbers  whom  this  proposal  suited 
very  well.    The  houses  that  had  been  abi^ndoned  were 
g^vea  to  thero»  and  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  immo* 

9  A.U.3963.   Ant  I.aiSti^ 
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iiities  granted  them,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants.  By  this  means  die  city  wa^  re- 
peq[ded» 

As  amongst  those  who  had  quitted  Alexandria,  thore 
was  a  gpreat  number  of -grammarians,  philoso[AerSp 
geometricians,  physicians,  musicians,  and  other  mas* 
ters  in  the  Uberal  science^,  it  happened  from  thaice» 
that  die  polite  arts  and  sciences  began  to  revive  in 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands ;  in  a  word,  in 
every  place  to  which  these  illustrious  fugitives  carried 
them.  The  continual  wars  between  the  successcnrs  of 
Alexander  had  almost  extinguished  the  sciences  m  all 
those  countries,  and  they  would  have  been  entirely  lost 
in  those  times  of  confusion,  if  they  had  not  found  pro- 
tection under  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria.  The  first 
of  those  princes,  by  founding  his  museum  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  learned,  and  erecting  his  fine 
library,  had  drawn  about  him  almost  all  the  learned 
men  of  Greece.  The  second  and  third  following  the 
.  founder's  steps  in  that  respect,  Alexandria,  became 
die  city  oi  the  world,  where  the  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences were  most  cultivated,  whilst  thiy  were  almost 
absolutely  neglected  every  where  else.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  great  city  studied  or  professed 
some  or  other  of  those  polite  arts,  in  which  they  had 
been  instructed  in  their  youth.  So  that,  when  die 
cruelty  and  oppression  of  the  tyrant  of  whom  I  speak, 
obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in  foreign  countries,  their 
most  general  recourse  for  subsistence  was  to  make  it 
their  business  to  teach  what  th^y  knew.  They  open- 
ed schools  in  those  countries  for  that  purpose,  and  as 
they  were  pressed  by  necessity,  they  taught  at  a  low 
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price,  wluch  very  much  increased  the  number  of  dieir 
disciples.    By  thb  means  the  arts  and  sciences  began 
to  revive  wherever  they  were  dbpersed  ;  that  is  to 
say,  throughout  what  we  ^aU  the  whole  east,  ezacfly 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  took  new  birth  in  the 
west,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 
Much  about  the  time  thbt  strangers  came  in  crowds 
to«  repeople  Alexandria,  P.   Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger,   Sp.  Mummius,  and  L.  Metellus,  arrived 
there  as  ambassadors  from  Rome.    It  was  a  maxim 
with  the  Romans  to  send  frequent  embassies  to  their 
allies,  in  order  to  take  cognizance  of  their  affairs,  and 
to  accommodate  their  differences.     It  was  with  this 
view,  that  three  of  the  greatest  persons  in  the  state 
were  sent  at  this  time  into  Egypt.  They  had  orders  to 
go  into  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia,  and  Greece ;  and  to  see  in 
what  condition  the  a&irs  of  those  countries  were  ;  to 
examine  in  wliat  manner  the  treaties  made  with  them 
were  observed  ;  and  to  remedy  whatever  they  should 
find  amiss.     They  discharged  themselves  of  thb  com- 
mission with  so  much  equity,  justice,  and  address,  and 
rendered  such  great  services  to  those  to  whom  they 
were  sent,  in  restoring  order  amongst  them,  and  in 
accommodating  their  differences,  that  as  soon  as  they 
returned  to  Rome,  ambassadors  came  firom  all  parts 
where  they  had  passed,  to  return  the  senate  thanks  for 
having  sent    persons    of  such  extraordinary   merit 
amongst  them,  and  whose  wisdom  and  goodness  they 
could  never  sufficiently  admire. 

*  Cic.  in  Somn.  Sclp.  Athen.  L  Ti.  p.  273.  and  1-  ziL  p.  549.     VaL  Max. 
1.  It.  c.  3.    Diod.  Le^^.  zxzii. 


The  first  [dace  they  went  to,  according  to  their  in^ 
stnictions,  was  Alexandria.  The  king  received  them 
there  with  great  magnificence.  As  to  themselves^ 
thcf  affiscted  state  so  little,  that,  at  their  entry,  Scipio, 
who  was  the  greatest  persom^  of  Rorne^  had  only 
one  fi^ead  with  him,  who  was  Panetius  the  philosopher^ 
and  five  domestics.^  Not  his  domestics,  says  an  his* 
torian,  bul^  his  victories  were  considered ;  he  was  not 
esteemed  for  his  gold  or  his  silver,  but  for  hb  person- 
al virtues  and  qudities.  Though  during  their  whole 
residence  at  Alexandria,  the  king  caused  them  to  be 
served  with  whatever  was  most  delicate  and  exquisite* 
they  never  touched  any  thing  but  the  most  simple 
and  common  meats ;  despising  all  the  rest,  as  serving 
only  to  enervate  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  Sq 
great,  even  at  that  time,  were  the  moderation  and  tem- 
perance of  the  Romans ;  but  luxuiy  and  pomp  soon 
assumed  their  place. 

When  the  ambassadors  had  fully  viewed  Alexan- 
dria^  and  regulated  the  af&irs  which  brought  them 
thither,  they  went  up  the  Nile  to  visit  Memphis,  and  the 
other  parts  of  Egypt.  They  saw  with  their  own. 
eyes,  or  were  informed  upon  the  places  themselves, 
the  infinite  number  of  cities,  and  the  prodigious  mul- 
titude of  inludbitants  contained  in  that  kingdom  ;  the 
strength  of  its  natural  situation ;  the  fertility  of  its  soil, 
and  all  the  other  advantages  it  enjoyed.  They  found 
that  it  wanted  nothing  to  render  it  powerful  and  form* 
idabie  but  a  prince  of  capacity  and  application ;  for 

*  Com  per  socios  et  extents  gentes  iter  fmceret,  non  mancipiA  sed  tic* 
toric  nnmentbuitur ;  nee  quintom  anriet  vgenti,  ted  qatntam  AiDpli^ 
tndinU  onuf  tecum  ferret,  aniimibttor'    Val.  Max. 
VOL^    7.  56 
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Fhyscon,  who  then  reigned,  was  nothing  less  than  t 
king.  Nothing  was  so  wretched  as  the  idea  he  gave 
them  of  himself  in  all  the  audiences'^they  hadof  him^ 
Of  his  cruelty,  luxury,  barbaiityi  and  other  vices,  i 
have  already  made  mention,  sftid  shall  be  obliged  to 
give  further  proofs  of  them  in  the  sequel.  The  deform- 
ity of  his  ^  body  sufficiently  corresponded  with  that  d 
his  mind  ;  nothing  was  ever  worse  put  together* 
His  statue  was  of  the  smallest,  and  with  that  he  had 
a  belly  of  so  enormous  a  size  that  there  was  no  man 
could  embrace  him  in  his  arms.  Thisjlai^ness  of  his 
belly  occasioned  his  being  called  by  the  nickname  of 
Physcon^  Upon  this  wretched  person  he  wore  so 
transparent  a  stuff  that  all  hb  deformity  might  be  seen 
through  it.  He  never  s^peared  in  public  bntina 
chariot,  not  being  able  to  carry  the  load  erf*  flesh,  which 
was  the  fruit  of  intemperance,  unless  when  he  walked 
with  Scipio.  So  that  the  latter,  turning  towards  Pa- 
netius,  told  him  in  his  ear,  smiling,  "  The  Alexandria 
ans  are  obliged  to  us  for  seeing  their  king  walk  on 
foot.'^ 

We  must  confess,  to  the  reproach  of  royalty,  that 
most  of  the  kings  of  whom  we^now  speak,  dishonoured 
not  only  the  throne,  but  even  human  nature  itself  by 
the  most  horrid  vices.     It  is  surprising  to  see,  in  that 

**  Qtuun  cruenttis  cW'ibus,  tain  ridiculus  Romanis  fult  Erat  eniffl  et 
vultu  deformis,  et  statura  brevis  et  sagina  ventris  non  horoini  aed  belitue 
similis.  Quam  fsditatem  nlmia  aubtilitas  periucids  vestia  augebit*  pfo- 
raus  quasi  astu  inspkieiido  praebereDtUTy  quae  omni  studio  occultmta  pudi- 
bundo  viro  erant.    Justin.  U  viii.  c.  8. 

Atbenzus  says,  vfoau  /Ani'tfrar*  ^rt^ot  u  /u»  ^ia  lAormfA.  Which  the  in* 
terpreter  translates,  Pedibus  iile  numquam  ex  re^a  prodlbat,  sedpeipe* 
tuo  Scjpione  suboizus  s  instead  of,  nisi  propter  Scipionem. 
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long  fist  of  kingSt  whose  history  we  have  related,  how 
few  there  are  who  deserve  that  name.  What  compar- 
ison is  there  between  those  monsters  of  dissoluteness 
and  cruelty,  and  Scipio  AfricanuSi  one  of  the  three 
Rcmian  ambassadors,  who  was  as  great  a  prodigy  of 
wisdom  and  virtue  as  could  be  found  amongst  the  Pa- 
gans.  Justin  accordingly  says  of  him,  that  whilst  he 
visited  and  considered  with  curiosty  the  rarities  of 
Alexandria,  he  was  himself  a  sight  to  the  whole  city. 
Dum  inspicit  urbem^  ipse  spectacuh  Alexandrinisfuit. 

«  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  died  about  the  times  of 
which  we  now  speak«  His  nephew,  of  the  same  name, 
called  also  Philometer,  succeeded  him.  As  the  latter 
was  vciy  young  when  his  father  Eumenes  died,  he  had 
been  under  the  tuition  of  his  uncle,  to  whom  the  crown 
was  also  left  by  the  will  of  Eumenes.  Attains  gave 
hb  nephew  the  best  education  he  could  ;  and  at  his 
death  bequeathed  the  throne  to  him,  though  he  had 
sons  of  his  own ;  a  proceeding  as  rare  as  it  was  laud- 
aUe,  most  princes  thmking  no  less  of  transferring  their 
crowns  to  their  posterity,  than  of  preserving  them  to 
themselves  during  their  lives. 

This  prince's  death  was  a  misfortune  to  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamus.  Philometer  governed  it  in  the  most 
extravagant  and  pernicious  manner.  He  was  scarce  up- 
on the  throne  before  he  stained  it  with  the  blood  of  his 
nearest  relations,  and  the  best  friends  of  his  house. 
He  caused  almost  all  who  had  served  his  father  and  uncle 
with  extreme  fidelity,  to  have  their  throats  cut,  under 
pretence  that  some  of  them  had  killed  his  mother  Stra* 

«  A.  M.  3866.  '  Ant.  J.  C.  138.  Juitin.  1.  xxxri.  c.  4,  Strtb.  I.  xiii.  p. 
634.    Plut.  in  Demet.  pt  89r.    Diod.  Ezoerpt.  Vales,  p.  370. 
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tonice,  who  died  of  a  dUeime  in  a  veiy  admced  i^e, 
and  others  his  wife  Berenice,  who  died  of  an  incuraUe 
distemper,  with  which  she  had  been  taken  veiy  natur* 
Ttlly.  He  put  others  alsp  to  death  upcMi  su^icions 
entirely  frivolous ;  and  with  them^  theu*  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  whole  families.  He  caused  these  orecu- 
tions  to  be  committed  by  foreign  troops,  whom  he  had 
expressly  sent  for  from  the  most  savage  and  cruel  of 
nations,  to  make  them  th^  instruments  of  his  enoraious 
barbarity. 

After  having  massacred  and  sacrificed  to  his  fury  in 
this  manner  the  most  deserving  persons  of  his  king- 
dom, he  ceased  to  show  himself  abroad.  He  appeared 
no  more  in  the  city,  and  ate  no  longer  in  public.  He 
put  on  old  clothes,  let  his  beard  grow  without  taking 
any  care  of  it,  and  did  every  thing  which  persons  ac- 
cused of  capital  crimes  used  to  do  in  those  <bys,  as 
if  he  intended  thereby  to  acknowledge  his  pwn  late 
iniquity. 

From  hencp  he  proceeded  to  other  species  of  folly, 
^e  renounced  the  cares  of  state,  retired  into  his  garden, 
and  applied  to  digging  the  ground  himself,  and  sow- 
ing all  sorts  of  venomous  as  well  as  wholesome  herbs ; 
then  poisoning  the  good  with  the  juice  (rf^the  bad,  he 
sent  them  in  that  manner  as  presents  to  his  friends. 
He  passed  all  the  rest  of  his  reign  in  crud  extrava- 
gances of  the  like  nature,  which,  happily  for  his  sub- 
jects, was  of  no  long  duration,  for  it  lasted  only  five 
years. 

He  took  it  into  his  head  to  practice  the  trade  of  a 
founder,  and  formed  the  model  of  a  mopument  of 
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hrUBf  to  be  erected  to  his  mother.  Whilst  he  was 
at  work  in  casting  the  metal,  on  a  hot  summer's  day, 
lie  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off  in 
seven  dajs,  and  delivered  his  subjects  from  an  abom- 
inable tyrantt 

^  He  bad  'made  a  will,  by  which  he  appointed  the 
Roman  people  his  heirs.     Eudemus  of  Pergamus 
carried  this  will  to  Rennet    The  principal  article  was 
expressed  in  these  terms, '  **  Let  the  Roman  people 
inherit  all  my  fortunes."    As  soon  as  it  was  read,  Ti- 
berius  Gracchus,  tribune  of  the  people,  always  atten- 
tive to  conciliate  their  favour,  took  hold  of  the  occa- 
mxi,  and  ascending  the  tribunal  of  harangues,  propos- 
ed a  law  to  this  effect ;  that  all  the  ready  money  which 
should  arise  from  the  succession  to  this  prince,  should 
be  distributed  amcmg  the  poor  citizens,  who  should  be 
sent  as  colonies  into  the  country  bequeathed  to  the 
Roman  people,  in  order  that  they  might  have  where- 
withal to  support  themselves  in  their  new  possessions, 
and  to  supply  them  with  the  tools  and  other  things 
necessary  io  agriculturct    He  added,  that  as  to  the 
cities  and  lands  which  were  under  that  prince's  gov- 
ernment, the  senate  had  no  right  to  pass  any  decree  in 
regard  to  them,  and  that  he  should  leave  the  disposal 
of  them  to  die  people,  which  extremely  offended  the 
senate.   That  tribune  was  killed  some  small  time  after, 
'  Aristomcus  however,  who  repcHted  himself  of  the 
blood  royal)  was  active  to  take  possession  of  Attalus'31 

<A.M.  3871.   AntJ.ClSa 

•  Pint  in  Gracch.  Flor.  L  ii.  c  30.  Justin.  1.  zzxtL  c  4  and  zxztu- 
e.l*  VeU.  Patercl.  iLc.4  Strab.  LnT.p.646.  Oros.LT.  c.  8— iq. 
Eiitfop.l.iT.    Val.Maz.Liii.c.Z 
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dominions.  He  was  indeed  the  son  of  Eumenes  b]r  a 
courtezan.  He  easily  engaged  the  majority  of  the 
cities  in  his  party,  because  they  had  been  long  accus-^ 
tomed  to  the  government  of  kings.  Some  cities,  out 
of  their  fear  of  the  Romans,  refused  at  first  to  ac- 
knowledge him,  but  were  compelled  to  it  by  force. 

'  As  his  party  grew  stronger  every  day,  the  Romans 
sent  the  consul  Crassus  Mucianus  against  Irnn.  It 
was  observed  of  this  general,  that  he  was  so  pcrfecdy 
master  of  the  dialects  of  the  Greek  tongue,  wMch  in  a 
manner  formed  five  different  languages,  that  be  pro- 
nounced his  decrees  according  to  the  particular  idiom 
of  those  who  pleaded  before  him,  which  made  him 
very  agreeable  to  the  states  of  Asia  Minor.  All  the 
neighbouring  princes  in  alliance  with  the  Roman 
people,  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  Pontus,  Cappadocia  and 
Paphlagonia,  joined  him  with  their  troops. 

^  Notwithstanding  such  powerful  su^;>orts,  havii^ 
engaged  in  a  batde  with  disadvantage,  his  army,  which 
be  commanded  then  in  quality  of  proconsul,  was  de- 
feated,  and  himself  made  prisoner.  He  avoided  the 
shame  of  being  put  into  the  victor's  hands  by  a  volun* 
tary  death.  His  head  was  carried  to  Aristonicus,  who 
caused  his  body  to  be  interred  at  Smyrna. 

The  consul  Perpenna,  who  had  succeeded  Cras* 
SUS|  soon  revenged  his  death.  Having;  made  all  haste 
into  Asia,  he  gave  Aristonicus  battle,  entirely  routed 
his  army,  besieged  him  soon  after  in  Stratonice,  and  at 
length  made  him  prisoner.  All  Phry^  submitted  to 
the  Romans. 

fA.  M.38r3.AntJ.  C.  13t  ^A.  M.38r4.    Ant  J.  C.  130- 
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i  He  sent  Aristonicus  to  Rome  in  the  fleet  which  he 
loaded  with  Attalus's  treasures.  Manius  Aquilius^ 
who  had  lately  been  elected  consul,  was  hastening  to 
take  his  place,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and 
deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  found 
Aristonicus  set  out ;  and  some  time  after  Pcrpenna, 
who  had  begun  his  journey,  died  of  a  disease  at  Perga* 
mus.  Aquilius  soon  terminated  this  war,  which  had 
continued  almost  four  years.  Lydia,  Caria,  the  Hel- 
lespont, Phrygia,  in  a  word,  all  that  composed  the 
kingdom  of  Attains,  was  reduced  into  a  province  of 
the  Roman  empire,  under  the  common  name  of  Asia. 

The  senate  had  decreed,  that  the  city  of  Phocea, 
which  had  declared  against  the  Romans,  as  well  in  the 
last  war,  as  in  that  against  Antiochus,  should  be  d€-> 
stroyed.  The  inhabitants  of  Marseilles,  which  was  a 
colony  of  Phocea,  moved  as  much  with  the  danger  of 
their  founders,  as  if  the  fate  of  their  own  city  had  been 
in  question,  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  implore  the  clem* 
ency  of  the  senate  and  people  in  their  favour.  As  jusc 
as  their  indignation  was  against  Phocea,  they  could  not 
refuse  that  favour  to  the  ardent  solicitations  of  a  people, 
whom  they  had  always  held  in  the  highest  considera- 
tion, and  who  rendered  themselves  still  more  worthy  of 
it,  by  the  tender  concern  and  gratitude  they  expressed 
for  their  forefathers  and  founders. 

Phrygia  Major  was  granted  to  Mithridates  Ever- 
getes,  king  of  Pontus,  in  reward  for  the  aid  he  had 
given  the  Romans  in  that  war ;  but  after  his  death  they 
dispossessed  his  son,  the  great  Mitliridates  of  it,  and 
declared  it  free. 

i  A.  M.  3875.      Aat  J.  C.  129. 
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Ariaratfaes,  king  of  Cappadocta,  who  died  during 
this  war,  bad  left  six  children.  Rome,  to  reward  in  the 
sons  the  services  of  the  father,  added  Lycaonia  and 
Cilicia  to  their  dominions.  They  found  in  queen 
Laodice  not  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  but  the  cnidtf 
of  a  stepmother.  To  secure  all  auth(n*i^  to  herself^ 
she  poisoned  five  of  her  children,  and  the  sixth  would 
have  had  the  same  fate,  if  hb  relations  had  not  takeo 
him  out  of  the  murderous  hands  of  that  Megara, 
whose  crimes  the  people  soon  revenged  by  a  vident 
death. 

k  Manius  Aquilius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  received 
the  honour  of  a  triumph.  Aristonicus,  after  having 
been  shown  there  as  a  sight  to  the  people,  was  earned 
to  prison,  where  he  was  strangled.  Such  were  the 
consequences  of  king  Attalus's  will. 

Mithridates,  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  afterwards 
to  Arsaces,  king  of  Parthia,  accuses  the  Romans  of 
having  forged  a  false  will  of  Attalus's,^  in  order  to  de* 
prive  Aristonicus,  the  son  of  Eumenes,  of  his  Other's 
kingdom,  which  appertained  to  him  of  right ;  but  it  ii 
a  declared  enemy  who  charges  them  with  thb.  It  is 
more  surprising  that  Homce  in  one  of  his  odes,  seems 
to  make  the  Roman  people  the  same  reproach,  and  to 
insinuate  that  they  had  attained  the  succession  by  fraud. 

Neque  AtuU 
IgnotushxretregUmoccapayi.         Hor.  Od.Zfiii.LIL 

Nor  have  I  seiz'd,  an  heir  unknown^ 
The  Phrygian's  kingdom  for  my  own. 

kA.M.SSra    AntJ.  0.126. 

>  Simulato  Impio  testamento  iilium  ejus  (Eumenes)  AristooioiiBW 
quia  patrium  regnum  petiverat,  bostium  more  per  triumphum  duier6> 
Apud.  SaUust.  in  Fragm. 
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However,  there  remains  no  trace  in  history  of  any 
secret  intrigue  or  solicitation  to^that  effect  on  the  bide 
of  the  Romans 

I  thought  it  proper  to  relate  all  the  consequences  of 
this  will,  without  interruption.  I  shall  now  resume  the 
thread  of  my  history. 


SECTION  V. 

SIDKTBS   TAKES    JERUSALEM,    AMD     TUEN    MAKES     WAR    AGAINST 
THE   PARTHIANS.      PBYSCON'S   CRUEI.TY  AND   DEATH.* 

■Simon  having  been  slain  by  treason,  with  two  of 
his  sons,  John,  another  of  them,  simamed  Hyrcanus, 
was  proclaimed  high  priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews,  in 
his  father's  stead*  Here  ends  the  history  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  made  all  possible 
haste  to  take  the  advantage  which  the  death  of  Simon 
gave  him,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army 
to  reduce  Judea,  and  unite  it  to  the  empire  of  Syria. 
Hyrcanus  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Jerusalemi 
where  he  sustained  a  long  siege  with  incredible  valor. 
Reduced  at  length  to  the  last  extremity,  for  want  of 
provisions,  he  caused  proposals  of  peace  to  be  made  to 
the  king.  His  condition  was  not  known  in  the  camp. 
Those  who  were  about  the  king's  person,  pressed  him 
to  take  the  advantage  of  the  present  occasion  for  extir- 
minating  the  Jewish  nation.  They  represented  to 
him,  recurring  to  past  ages,  that  they  had  been  driven 

■  A.  M.  3SG9.  Ant  J.  C.  135.  1  Msu:cab.  xri.  loteph.  AiiUq.  I- 
xili.  c-  16.    Diod.  £clog.  i.  p.  99— 101.  ^ 

VOL.  7.  57 
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out  of  Egypt  as  impious  wretches,  hated  bj  the  gods, 
and  abhorred  by  men  ;  that  they  were  enemies  to  all 
the  rest  of  mankind,  as  they  had  no  communicatioB 
with  any  but  those  of  their  own  sect,  and  would  nei- 
ther eat,  drink,  nor  have    any  familiarity  with  other 
people  ;  that  they  did  not  adore  the  same  gods  ;  that 
they  had  laws,  customs,  and  a  religion  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  of  all  other   nations ;    that  therefore 
they  wc  11  deserve  to  be  treated  by  other  nations  with 
equal  contempt,  and  to  be  rendc  red  hatred  for  hatred ; 
and  that  all  people  ought  to  unite  in  extirpating  them. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  as  well  as  Josephus,  says,  that  it  was 
from  the  pure  effect  of  the  generosity  and  clemency  of 
Antiochus,  the  Jewish  nation  was  not  entirely  destroy- 
ed on  this  occasion. 

He  was  well  pleased  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
Hyrcanus.    It  was  agreed,  that  the  besieged  should 
surrender  their  arms ;  that  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem 
should  be  demolished;  and  that  a  tribute  should  be  pud 
to  the  king  for  Joppa,  and  for  the  other  cities  which  the 
Jews  had  out  of  Judea  ;  the  peace  was  concluded  upoa 
these  conditions.    Antiochus  also  demanded,  that  the 
citadel  of  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt,  and  would 
have  put  a  garrison  into  it ;  but  Hyrcanus  would  not 
consent  to  that,  upon  account  of  the  miseries  the  nation 
had  suffered  from  the  garrison  of  the  former  citadel,  and 
chose  rather  to  pay  the  king  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred talents,"  which  he  demanded  as  an  equivalent. 
The  capitulation  was  executed,  and  because  it  could 
not  be  immediitely  ratified,  hostages   were  given, 
amongst  whom  was  a  brother  of  Hyrcanusi. 

•  Five  hundred  thoutMid  crowns^ 
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•  Scipio  Afncanus  the  younger,  going  to  command 
in  Spain,  during  the  war  with  Numantia,  Antiochus 
Sidetes  sent  nim  rich  and  magnificent  presents.  Some 
generals  would  have  appropriated  them  to  their  own 
use.  Scipio  received  them  in  publiq,  sitting  upot>  his 
tribunal,  in  the  view  of  the  whole  army,  and  gave 
orders  that  they  should  be  delivered  to  the  questor,  ^ 
to  be  applied  in  rewarding  the  officers  and  soldiers 
who  should  distinguish  themselves  in  the  service.  By 
such  conduct  a  generous  and  noble  soul  is  known. 

"^  Demetrius  Nicator  had  been  kept  many  years  im 
captivity  by  the  Parthians  in  Hyrcania,  where  he 
wanted  nothing  except  liberty,  without  which  all  else 
is  misery.  He  had  made  several  attempts  to  obtain  it, 
and  to  return  into  his  own  kingdom,  but  always  without 
success/  He  was  twice  retaken  in  the  midst  of  his  flight, 
and  punished  only  with  being  carried  back  to  the  place 
of  his  confinement,  where  he  was  guarded  with  more 
care,  but  al^pays  treated  with  the  same  magnificence. 
This  was  not  the  effect  of  mere  goodness  and  clem- 
ency in  the  Parthians  ;  interest  had  some  share  in  it. 
They  had  views  of  making  themselves  masters  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syria,  however  remote  they  were,  and 
waited  a  favourable  opportunity,  when,  under  colour  of 
going  to  reestablish  Demetrius  upon  the  throne,  thqr 
might  take  possession  of  it  for  themselves* 

•  A.  M.  3870.     Ant.  J.  C.  134.    Eplt.  Lir.  1.  Int. 

pTbe  queftor  was  the  treaBurerof  the  amy. 

s  A.  M.  3873-  Ant  J.  C  131.  Jastin.  1.  xzxviii.  e.  9,  and  1(X  1.  nidz. 
e.  1.  Oros.  1.  V.  e.  1.  Val.  Max.  L  is.  c  1.  Athen.  I.  r.  p.  210,  and  L  z. 
p.  439'  and  L  zii.  p.  540.  Joaopb.  Aatiq*  I*  zlz*  c*  16k  Appian.  in 
Syr.  p.  132. 
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Antiochus  Sidetes,  whether  apprized  of  this  design 
or  not,  thought  proper  to  prevent  it,  and  marched 
against  Phraates  at  the  head  of  a  fornr\1dable  army. 
The  Parthians'  late  usurpation  of  the  richest  and  finest 
provinces  of  the  east,  which  his  ancestors  had  always 
possessed  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  a  strong 
inducement  to  him  for  uniting  all  his  forces  for  their 
expulsion.  His  army  was  upwards  of  eighty  thousand 
men,  well  armed  and  disciplined.  But  the  train  of 
luxury  had  added  to  it  so  great  a  multitude  of  sutlers, 
cooks,  pastry  cooks,  confectioners,  actors,  mu»dans, 
and  infamous  women,  that  they  were  almost  four  times 
as  many  as  the  soldiers,  and  might  amount  to  about 
three  hundred  thousand.  There  may  be  some  exag* 
geration  in  this  account ;  but  if  two  thirds  were 
deducted,  there  would  still  remain  a  numercAs  tram 
of  useless  mouths.  The  luxury  of  the  camp  was  in 
proportion  to  die  number  of  those  who  administered  to 
it.  ''  Gold  and  silver  glittered  universallji,  even  upon 
the  legs  of  the  private  soldiers.  The  instruments  and 
utensils  of  the  kitchen  were  silver,  as  if  they  had  been 
marching  to  afeast,  and  not  to  a  war. 

Antiochus  had  great  success  at  first.  He  beat 
Phraates  in  three  battles,  and  retook  Babylonia  and 
Media.  All  the  provinces  of  the  east,  which  had 
formerly  appertained  to  the  Syrian  empire,  threw  off 
the  Parthian  yoke,  and  submitted  to  him,  except  Par- 
thia  itself,  where  Phraates  found  himself  reduced  with- 
in  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  ancient  kingdom.  Hyrca- 

'  Argenti  auriqoe  tantum,  ut  etUm  gregarit  militM  caligts  turo  iige- 
rent,  proctilcarentqae  materiam,  cujus  amore  populi  ferro  dimicant  Culi- 
ftarum  quoque  argente»  inttnunenta  fuere  quasi  ad  epulis  non  ad  beUst 
aer^erent    Justin. 
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otts,  prince  of  the  Jews,  accompanied  Antiochus  in 
Ihis  expedition,  and  having  had  his  share  iivall  these 
victories,  returned  home  laden  with  g^ory,  at  the  end 
of  the  campaign  and  the  year. 

The  rest  of  the  army  passed  the  winter  in  the  east. 
The  prodigious  number  of  the  troops,  including  the 
train  before  mentioned,  obliged  them  to  separate,  and 
remove  so  far  from  each  other,  that  they  could  not 
easily  rejoin  and  form  a  body,  in  case  of  being  attack- 
ed. The  inhabitants,  whom  they  insulted  extremely 
in  their  quarters,  to  be  revenged  upon  them,  and  to  get 
rid  of  troublesome  guests,  that  nodiing  could  satisfy, 
conspired  with  the  Parthians  to  massacre  them  all  in 
one  day  in  their  quarters,  without  giving  them  time 
to  assemble  ;  which  was  accordingly  executed.  Anti- 
ochus, who  had  kept  a  body  of  troops  always  about  his 
person,  marched  to  assist  the  quarters  nearest  him,  but 
was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  perished  Wmself. 
All  the  rest  of  the  army  were  either  massacred  in  their 
quMters  the  same  day,  or  made  prisoners  ;  so  that  out 
of  so  great  a  multitude,  scarce  any  escaped  to  carry  the 
sad  news  of  this  slaughter  into  Syria. 

It  occasioned  great  grief  and  consternation  there. 
The  death  of  Antiochus,  a  prince  estimable  for  many 
excellent  qualities,  was  particularly  lamented.  •  Plu- 
tarch relates  a  saying  of  his,  very  much  to  his  honour. 
One  day  having  lost  himself  a  hunting,  and  being 
alone,  he  retired  into  the  cottage  of  some  poor  people 
who  received  him  in  the  best  manner  they  could, 
without  knowing  him.  At  supper,  having  himself 
turned  the  conversation  upon  the  person  and  conduct 

!  A.  M.  38M.    Ant  J.  C.  1^.     Plut  in  ApophUi«|rm.  p.  384. 
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of  the  king,  they  said,  that  he  was  in  every  thing  else 
a  good  nfince,  but  that  his  too  great  passion  for  hunt- 
ing  made  him  neglect  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and 
repose  too  much  confidence  in  his  courtiers,  whose 
actions  did  not  always  correspond  with  the  goodness 
of  his  intentions*  Antiochus  made  no  answer  at  that 
time.  The  next  day,  upon  the  arrival  of  his  train  at 
the  cottage,  he  was  known.  He  repeated  to  his  offi« 
cers  what  had  passed  the  evening  Ix  fore,  and  told 
them,  by  way  of  reproach,  **  Since  I  have  taken  you 
into  my  service  I  have  not  heard  a  truth  concerning 
myself  till  yesterday.'* 

Phraates,  thrice  beaten  by  Antiochus,  had  at  last 
released  Demetrius,  and  sent  him  back  into  Syria  vnth 
a  body  of  troops,  in  hopes  that^is  return  would  occa- 
sion such  troubles  as  would  reduce  Antiochus  to  foUove 
him.  But  after  the  massacre,  he  detached  a  party  of 
horse  to  retake  hinu  Demetrius,  who  apprehended  a 
countermand  of  that  nature,  had  marched  with  so 
much  diligence,  that  he  had  passed  the  Euphrates 
before  that  party  arrived  upon  the  frontier.  In  this 
manner  he  recovered  his  dominions,  and  made  great 
rejoicings  upon  that  occasion,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  Syria 
were  in  tears,  deploring  the  loss  of  the  army,  in  which 
few  families  had  not  some  relation. 

Phraates  caused  the  body  of  Antiochus  to  be  sought 
for  amongst  the  dead,  and  put  into  a  coffin  of  silver* 
He  sent  it  into  Syria  to  be  honourably  interred  with  bis 
ancestors,  and  having  found  one  of  his  daughteiB 
amongst  the  captivesi  he  was  struck  with  her  beauty 
^nd  married  hen 
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^  Antiochus  being  dead,  Hyrcanus  took  die  advan* 
tage  of  the  troubles  and  divisions  which  happened 
throughout  the  whole  empire  of  Syria,  to  extend  his 
dominions,  by  making  himself  master  of  many  places 
in  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  Arabia,  which  lay  commodi- 
.ously  for  him.  He  laboured  also  at  the  same  time  to 
render  himself  absolute  and  independent.  He  suc« 
ceeded  so  well  in  that  endeavour,  that  from  thenceforth 
neither  himself  nor  any  of  his  descendants  depended  in 
die  least  upon  the  kings  of  Syria.  They  threw  off 
entirely  the  yoke  of  subjectioui  and  even  that  of 
hpmage. 

*  Phraates,  flushed  with  his  great  successes,  and  the 
victory  he  had  gained,  was  for  carrying  the  war  inta 
Syria,  to  revenge  Antiochus's  invasion  of  his  domin* 
ions.  But,  whilst  he  was  making  his  preparations  for 
that  expedition,  an  unexpected  war  broke  out  with  the 
Scythians,  which  found  him  employment  enough  at 
home,  to  remove  all  thoughts  of  disquieting  others 
abroad.  Finding  himself  vigorously  pursued  by 
Antiochus,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  demanded  aid 
of  that  people.  When  they  arrived,  the  affair  was 
terminated,  and  having  no  further  occasion  for  them, 
he  would  not  give  them  the  sums  he  had  engaged  to 
pay  them.  The  Scythians  immediately  turned  their 
arms  against  himself,  to  avenge  themselves  for  the 
injustice  he  had  done  them. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.l.  xiii.  c.  17-    Slnb.  1.  xri,  p»  76t    Jmlin.  I.  Mxxn. 
4.1, 

•  A.  M.  3875.    Ant  J.  C.  129    Juftin.  1.  xxxiz.  c  1.  and  1.  xliu  c.  1. 
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It  was  a  gteat  error  in  diis  prince  to  have  disgtisted 
so  powerful  a  nation  by  a  mean  and  sordid  avarice,  and 
he  committed  a  second,  ho  less  considerable,  in  the 
war  itself.  To  strengthen  himself  against  that  nation, 
he  sought  aid  from  a  people  to  whom  he  had  made 
himself  more  hateful  than  to  the  Scythians  themselves.; 
these  were  the  Greek  foreign  troops,  who  had  been  in 
the  pay  of  Antiochus  in  the  last  war  against  him,  and 
had  been  made  prisoners.  Phraates  thought  proper 
to  incorporate  them  into  his  own  troops ;  believing 
that  he  should  considerably  reinforce  them  by  that 
means.  But  when  they  saw  themselves  with  arms  jn 
their  hands,  they  were  resolved  to  be  revenged  for  the 
injuries  and  ill  treatment  they  had  suffered,  during 
their  captivity ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  armies  engaged, 
they  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  gave  such  a  turn  to 
the  battle,  whilst  the  victory  was  in  suspence,  that 
Phraates  was  defeated  with  a  great  slaughter  of  his 
troops.  He  perished  himself  in  the  pursuit,  and 
almost  his  whole  army.  The  Scythians  and  Greeks 
contented  themselves  with  plundering  the  country,  and 
then  retired  to  their  several  homes. 

When  they  were  gone,  Artaban,  Phraates's  uncle, 
caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king  of  the  Parthians. 
He  was  killed  some  days  after  in  a  battle  with  the  Tho- 
garians,  another  Scythian  nation.  Mithridates  was 
his  successor,  who,  for  his  glorious  actions,  was  sir* 
named  the  Great. 

^During  all  these  revolutions  in  the  Syrian  and  Par- 
thian  empires,  Ptolemy  Physcon  did  not  alter  his»  con* 

•  A.  M.  3874.  Ant.  J.  C  130-  Justin.  I.  xximii.  c  8,  9.  L  xxxix.  c. 
1.  Val.  Max.  I  ix.  c.  2—7.  Oros.  1.  v.  c.  10.  Epit.  I  lix.  Ix.  Dtod-  is 
Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  374—376.    Joseph.  Antiq.  I.  xiii.  c- 17. 
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iloct  in  Egypt  I  have  already  observed,  that  on  bis 
marriage  with  bis  sister  Cleopatra,  who  ^vas  his 
brother's  widow,  he  had  killed  the  son  she  had  by  his 
brother  in  her  arms,  on  the  very  day  of  their  nuptials* 
Afterwards,  having  taken  a  di^st  for  the  mother^ 
be  fell  passionately  in  love  with  one  of  her  daughters 
by  Philometer,  called  also  Cleopatra.  He  began  by 
violating  her,  and  then  married  her,  after  turning  away 
her  mother. 

He  soon  made  himself  hated  also  by  the  new  inhab^ 
itants  of  Alexandria,  whom  he  had  drawn  thither  to  re* 
people  it,  and  supply  the  places  of  those  his  first  cruelties 
had  obliged  to  abandon  their  country.  To  put  them  out 
of  a  condition  to  do  him  hurt,  he  resolved  to  have  the 
throats  cut  of  all  the  young  men  in  the  city,  of  whom 
its  whole  force  consisted.  For  that  purpose,  he  caused 
them  to  be  invested  one  day  by  his  foreign  troops  in 
the  place  of  ex«*cise,  when  the  assembly  there  was  most 
numerous,  and  put  them  all  to  the  s  word.  The  whole 
people  ran  in  a  fiiry  to  set  fire  to  the  palace,  and  to  burn 
htm  in  it ;  but  he  had  quitted  it  before  they  arrived 
there,  and  made  his  escape  into  Cyprus,  with  his  wife 
Cleopatra,  and  his  son  Memphitis.  Upon  his  arrival 
there,  he  was  informed  that  the  people  of  Alexandria 
had  put  the  government  into  the  hands  of  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  had  repudiated.  He  immediately  raised 
troops  to  make  war  upon  the  new  queen  and  her  ad- 
herents. 

"  But  first,  apprehending  that  the  Alexandrians  would 
make  Ms  son  king,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  govern* 
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ment  of  Cyrenaica^  he  caused  him  to  come  to  hini^ 
and  put  him  to  death  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  only  to 
prevent  a  pretended  danger,  which  had  no  foundation 
but  in  his  falsely  alarmed  imagination.     That  barbar^ 
ity  enraged  every  body  the  more  against  him.     They 
pulled  down  and  dashed  to  pieces  all  his  statues  in 
Alexandria.     He  believed  that  Cleopatra,  whom  he 
had  repudiated,  had  induced  the  people  to  this  action ; 
and  to  be  revenged  of  her,  ordered  the  throat  of  Mem- 
phitis  to  be  cut,  a  young  prince  whom  he  had  by  her, 
of  great  beauty  and  hopes.     He  afterwards  caused  the 
body  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  into  a  chest,  widi 
the  head  entire,  that  it  might  be  known,  and  sent  ?t  by 
one  of  his  guards  to  Alexandria,  with  orders  to  wait 
till  the  birth  day  of  that  princess,  which  approached, 
and  was  to  be  celebrated  with  great  magnificence,  and 
then  to  present  it  to  her«     His  orders  were  obeyed. 
The  chest  was  delivered  to  her  in  the  midst  of  the 
rejoicings  of  the  feast,  which  were  immediately  chang- 
ed into  mourning  and  lamentations.     The  horror  can- 
not be  expressed,  which  the  view  of  that  sad  object 
excited  against  the  tyrant,  whose  monstrous  barbarity 
had  perpetrated  so  unnatural  and  unheard  of  a  crime. 
The  abominable  present  was  exposed  to  the  view  of 
the  public,  with  whom  it  had  the  same  effect  as  with 
the  court,  who  had  first  seen  that  sad  spectacle.    The 
people  fan  to  their  arms,  and  nothing  was  thought  of, 
but  how  to  prevent  that  monster  from  ever  reascend- 
ing  the  throne.     An  army  was  formed,  and  the  com- 
mand of  it  given  to  Marsyas,  whom  the  queen  had 
appointed  general ;  and  all  the  necessary  precautions 
were  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
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Ptolemy  Physcon  having  raised  an  army  on  his  side^ 
gave  the  command  of  it  to  Hegelochus,  and  sent  him 
against  the  Alexandrians.  A  battle  was  fought,  and 
gained  by  Hegelochus.  He  even  took  Marsyas  pris- 
oner, and  sent  him  laden  with  chains  to  Physcon  ;  it 
was  expected  that  so  bloody  a  tyrant  would  have  put 
him  to  death  in  the  most  exquisite  torments,  but  the 
contrary  happened.  He  gave  him  his  pardon,  and  set 
bim  at  liberty  ;  for  finding  by  experience,  that  his 
cruekies  only  drew  misfortunes  upon  him,  he  began 
to  abate  in  them,  and  was  for  doing  himself  honour  by 
his  lenity.  Cleopatra,  reduced  to  great  extremities  by 
the  loss  of  her  army,  which  was  almost  entirely  cut  to 
pieces  in  the  pursuit,  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Demetrius 
king  of  Syria,  who  had  married  her  eldest  daughter  by 
Philometer,  and  promised  him  the  crown  of  Egypt  for 
his  reward.  Demetrius,  without  hesitation,  accepted 
the  proposal,  marched  with  all  his  troops,  and  laid 
siege  to  Pelusium. 

That  prince  was  no  less  hated  by  the  Sjrrians  for 
his  haughuness,  tyranny,  and  excesses,  than  Physcon 
by  the  Egyptians.  When  they  saw  him  at  a  distance^ 
and  employed  in  the  siege  of  Pelusium,  they  took  up 
arms.  The  peq>le  of  Antioch  began,  and  after  them 
those  of  Apamea,  with  many  other  cities  of  Syria,  follow- 
ed their  example,  and  joined  with  them.  Demetrius 
was  obliged  to  leave  Egypt  in  order  to  reduce  his  own 
subjects  to  obedience.  '  Cleopatra,  destitute  of  the  aid 
she  expected  from  him,  embarked  with  all  her  trcas- 
ures,  and  took  refuge  with  her  daughter  Cleopatrat 
.queen  of  Syria> 
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This  Cleopatra,  the  daughter,  had  been  first  married 
to  Alexander  Bala,  and  afterwards  to  Demetrius,  in 
the  life  time  <rf  her  father  Philometcr.  But  Deme- 
trius havinRj  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians, 

'and  detained  amongst  them,  she  had  married  Anti- 
ochus  Sidetes,  Demetrius's  brother.  After  the  death 
of  Sidetes,  she  returned  to  Demetrius  her  first  Ims- 
band,  who  being  set  at  liberty  by  the  Parthians, 
had  repossessed  himself  oi  Syria  ;  she  kept  her  court 
at  Ptolemais  when  her  mother  came  to  her. 

*  Physcon,  as  soon  as  Cleopatra  had  abandoned 
Alexandria,  returned  thither,  and  reassumed  the  go?« 
emment ;  fcx*  after  the  defeat  of  Marsyas,  and  the 
Sight  of  Cleopatra,  there  was  nobody  in  conditioo  to 
oppose  him.  After  having  employed  some  time  in 
atrengthening  himself,  to  revenge  the  inva^oo  <tf  De< 
metrins,  he  set  up  Ml  impostor  against  him,  called 
Alexander  Zebina.  He  was  the  son  of  a  broker  of 
Alexandrisf.  He  gave  himself  out  for  the  son  of 
Alexander  Bala,  and  pretended,  in  that  quality,  tfiat 
the  crown  of  Syria  was  his  right.  Physcon  leot 
Mm  an  army  to  put  him  in  possession  of  it.    He  was 

.  tKO  sooner  in  Syria,  than,  without  examinbg  the  justice 
of  his  pretensions,  the  people  came  in  crowds  to  join 
him,  out  of  their  hatred  to  Demetrius,  They  were  in 
no  pain  about  the  person  who  was  to  be  their  king,^ 
provided  tliey  got  rid  of  him* 

At  length  a  battle  decided  the  affair.  It  was  fought 
near  Damascus  in  Celosyria.  Demetrius  was  entirdy 
defeated,  and  fied  to  Ptolemais,  where  his  wife  Cko* 

•A.M.  3877.    Ant  J.C.1«; 
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patra  wis.  She,  who  had  always  at  heart  his  marriage 
with  RhoA)guna  amongst  tlwj  Parthians,  took  thb 
occasion  to  be  revenged,  and  caused  the  gates  of  thp 
city  to  be  shut  against  him*  Would  not  one  think, 
that  in  the  age  of  which  we  now  treat,  there  was  a 
kind  of  dispute  and  emulation  between  the  princes  and 
princesses  who  should  distinguish  themsdves  most  by 
wickedness  and  the  blackest  crimes  ^  Demetrius  was 
obUged  to  fly  to  Tyre,  where  he  was  killed.  After  his 
death,  Cleopatra  resored  to  herself  part  of  the  king, 
dom ;  Zebina  had  all  the  rest ;  and  to  establish  him- 
self  the  better,  made  a  strict  alliance  with  Hyrcanus, 
who,  as  an  able  statesman,  took  the  advantage  of  these 
divisions  to  strengthen  himself,  and  to  obtain  for  his 
people  the  confirmation  of  their  liberty,  and  many  other 
coDsidefable  advantages,  which  rendered  the  Jews 
formidable  to  dieir  enemies* 

r  He  had  sent  the  preceding  year  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  to  renew  the  treaty  made  with  Simon  hb 
father.  The  senate  received  those  ambassadors  very 
graciously,  and  granted  them  aH  they  demanded.  And 
because  Antiochus  Sidetes  bad  made  war  against  th^ 
Jews,  contrary  to  the  decree  <^  the  Romans,  and  his  alii- 
aoce  with  Simon ;  that  he  had  taken  several  cities;  had 
made  them  pay  tribute  for  Gazara,  Joppa,  and  some 
other  places,  of  which  he  had  made  cession  to  them  ; 
and  had  made  them  consent  by  force  to  a  disadvanta* 
geoas  peace,  by  besieging  the  city  of  Jerusalem ;  upon 
what  the  ambassadors  represented  to  die  senate  on 
these  heads,  they  condemned  all  that  had  been  done  in 
such  manner  agsunst  the  Jews,  from  the  treaty  made 
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with  Simon^  and  resolved  that  Gazara,  Joppa,  ind 
the  rest  of  tlie  places  taken  from  them  by  the  Brians, 
or  which  had  been  made  tributary,  contrary  to  the 
tenor  of  that  treaty,  should  be  restored  to  them,  and 
exempted  from  all  homage,  tribute,  or  other  subjection. 
It  was  also  concluded,  that  the  Syrians  should  make 
amends  for  all  losses  that  the  Jews  had  sustained  from 
them,  in  contravention  to  the  senate^s  regulations  in 
the  treaty  concluded  with  Simon  ;  in  fine,  that  the 
kings  of  Syria  should  renounce  their  pretended  right  to 
march  their  troops  upon  the  territories  of  the  Jt^ws. 

'At  the  time  we  speak  of,  incrediUe  swarms  d 
grasshoppers  laid  Africa  waste  in  an  unheard  of  man* 
ner.  They  eat  up  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
afterwards,  being  carried  by  the  wind  into  the  sea, 
their  dead  bodies  were  thrown  by  the  waves  upon  the 
shore,  where  they  rotted,  and  infected  the  air  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  occasioned  a  pestilence,  which 
carried  oflf  in  Lybia,  Cyrenaica,  and  some  other  piulf 
of  Africa,  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  souls« 

*  We  have  said,  that  Cleopatra  had  possessed  her. 
self  of  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria  at  the  death  of 
Demetrius  Nicator,  her  husband.  He  left  two  sons  by 
that  princess,  the  eldest  of  whom,  called  Seleucos, 
conceived  hopes  of  ascending  the  throne  of  his  father, 
and  accordingly  caused  himself  to  be  declared  king. 
His  ambitious  motfier  was  for  reigning  alone,  and 
was  very  much  offended  at  her  son's  tntention  tQ 
establish  himself  to  her  prejudice.    She  had   also 
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ttason  to  fear,  that  he  might  desire  to  avenge  bis 
father's  deaths  of  which  it  Was  well  known  she  had 
been  the  cause.  She  killed  him  with  her  ownhands, 
by  plunging  a  da^er  into  his  breast*  He  reigned  only 
one  year.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  how  a  wonian,  and 
a  mother,  could  be  capable  of  committing  so  horrid 
and  excessive  a  crime  ;  but,  when  some  unjust  pas* 
sion  takes  pobsession  of  the  heart,  it  becomes  the 
source  of  every  kind  of  guilt.  As  gentle  as  it  appears^ 
it  is  not  far  from  arming  itself  with  poniards,  and  from 
having  recourse  to  poison  ;  because,  urgent  for  the 
attainment  of  its  ends,  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
destroy  ever}*  thing  which  opposes  that  view. 

Z^bina  had  made  himself  master  of  part  of  the 
king  lorn  of  Syria.  Three  of  his  principal  officers 
revolted  against  him,  and  declared  for  Cleopatra. 
They  took  the  city  of  Laodicea,  and  resolved  to 
defend  that  place  against  him  ;  but  he  found  means  to 
reconcile  them.  They  submitted,  and  he  pardoned 
therm  with  the  most  uncommon  clemency  and  greatness 
of  soul,  and  without  doing  them  any  hurt.  This  pre- 
'  tended  prince  had  in  reality  an  exceeding  good  heart. 
He  received  all  who  approached  him  in  the  most 
affable  and  engaging  manner,  so  that  he  acquired  the 
love  of  all  men,  and  even  of  those  who  abhorred  the 
imposture  by  which  he  had  usurped  the  crown. 

Mithridates  Evergetes,  king  of  Pontus,  died  this 
year  ;  he  was  assassinated  by  his  own  servants.  His 
son,  who  succeeded  him,  was  the  famous  Mithridates 
Kupater,  who  disputed  so  long  the  empire  of  Asia 
with  the  Romans,  and  supported  a  war  of  almost 
thirty    years   duration  against  them.    He  was   bat 
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twelve  years  of  age  when  bis  father  died.  1  shaft 
make  his  history  a  separate  article. 

^  Cleopatra,  after  having  killed  hec  eldest  son,  be* 
lieved  it  for  her  interest  to  make  a  titular  king,  under 
whose  name  she  might  conceal  the  authoriQr  she 
intended  to  retain  entirely  to  herself.  She  rightly 
distinguished,  that  a  warlike  people,  accustomed  to  be 
governed  by  kings,  would  always  regard  the  throne  as 
vacant,  whilst  filled  only  by'  a  princess,  and  that  they 
would  not  iairto  offer  it  to  any  prince  that  should  set 
up  for  it*  She  therefore  caused  her  other  son,  Antio- 
chus  to  return  from  Athens,  whither  she  had  sent  him 
for  his  education,  and  ordered  him  to  be  declared  king 
as  soon  as  he  arrived.  But  that  was  no  more  than 
an  empty  title.  She  gave  him  no  share  in  the  affairs 
of  the  government ;  and  as  that  prince  was  very  young, 
being  no  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  he  suffered 
her  to  govern  for  some  time  with  patience  enoughs 
To  disting  ibh  him  fit>m  other  princes  of  the  name  of 
Antiochus,  he  was  generally  called  by  the  ^mame  of 
Grypus,*  taken  from  his  great  nose.  Josephus  calk 
him  Philometer  ;  but  that  prince  in  his  medals  took 
the  title  of  Epiphanes. 

^  Zebina  having  well  established  himself,  after  the 
death  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  in  the  possession  of  part 
of  the  Syrian  empire,  Physcon,  who  looked  upon  hint 
as  his  creature,  insisted  upon  his  doing  him  h(Hnage 
for  it.  Zebiim  refused  in  direct  terms  to  comply  with 
that  demand.    Physcon  resolved  to  throw  him  down 

^  A.  M.  388L    Ant  J.  C.  133. 
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as  he  had  set  him  up,  and  having  accommodated  all 
differences  with  his  niece  Cleopatra^  he  sent  a  consider-^ 
aUearmy  to  the  assistance  of  Grypus,  and  gave  him 
bis  daughter  Tryphena  in  marriage*  Gr}'pus,  by  the 
means  of  this  aid^  defeated  Zebina^  and  obUged  him 
to  retire  to  Aniioeh*  The  latter  formed  a  design  of 
phmdering  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  Upon  its  being  discovered,  the  in- 
habitants  rose  and  drove  him  out  of  the  city«  He  wan« 
dered  some  time  about  the  country  from  place  to  place^ 
but  was  taken  at  last,  and  put  to  death. 

•  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Zebina,  Amiochus 
Grypus,  believing  himself  of  sufficient  years,  resolved 
to  take  the  government  upon  himself*  The  ambi« 
tious  Cleopatra,  who  saw  lier  power  diminished,  and 
grandeur  eclipsed  by  that  means,  could  not  suffer  it4 
To  render  herself  absolute  mistress  of  the  government 
of  Syria  again,  she  resolved  to  rid  herself  of  Grypus, 
as  she  had  already  done  of  his  brother  Seleucus,  and 
to  give  the  crown  to  another  of  her  sons  by  Amiochus 
Sidetes,  under  whom,  being  an  in&nt,  she  was  in 
hopes  of  possessing  the  royal  authority  for  many  years, 
and  of  taking  such  measures  as  might  establish  her  in 
it,  during  her  life.  This  wicked  woman  prepared  a 
poisoned  draught  for  that  purpose,  which  she  presented 
to  Grypus  one  day,  as  he  returned  very  hot  from  some 
exercise.  But  that  prince  having  been  apprized  of 
her  design,  desired  her  first,  by  way  of  respect,  to 
drink  the  cup  herself ;  and  upon  her  obstinate  refusal 
to  do  it,  having  called  in  some  witnesses,  he  gave  her 

«A.  M.38S4.    AntJ.  G.  130. 
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to  understand^  that  the  only  means  she  had  to  clear 
herself  of  the  suspicion  conceived  of  her,  was  to  drink 
the  liquor  ^e  had  presented  to  him.  That  unhappy 
woman,  who  found  herself  without  evasion  orreseurce, 
swallowed  the  draught.  The  poison  had  its  efiect 
immediately,  and  delivered  Syria  from  a  monster,  who 
by  her  unheard  of  crimes,  had  been  so  long  the  scourge 
of  the  state*  She  had  been  the  wife  of  three  kings  of 
Syria,'  and  the  mother  of  four.  She  had  occa^cmcd 
the  death  of  two  of  her  husbands,  and  as  to  her  ch3* 
dren,  she  had  murdered  one  with  her  own  hands,  and 
would  have  destroyed  Grypus  by  the  poison  he  made 
her  drink  herself.  That  prince  afterwards  applied 
himself  with  success  to  the  affairs  of  the  public,  and 
reigned  several  years  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  till  his 
brother,  Antiochus  of  Cyzicum,  occasioned  the  troub- 
les we  shall  relate  hereafter. 

«  Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt,  after  having 
reigned  twenty  nine  years  from  the  death  of  his  broth- 
er Philometer,  died  at  last  in  Alexandria.  No  reigo 
was  ever  more  tyrannical,  nor  abounded  with  more 
crimes  than  his. 

'The  three  kings  of  Syria,  who  had  been  her  husbands,  were  Alex- 

ander  Bala,  Demetrius  Nieator,  and   Antiochus  -Sidetes.    Her  four 

tons   were  Antiochus,  by  Alexander  Bala;  Seleucus  and Antiochoa 

.  Grypus,  by  Demetrius  ;  and  Antiochus  the  Cyzioenian,  by  Antiochus 

Sidetes. 

f  Poft^.  in  Graec.  Euseb.  Seal  0ieron*  in  Dan.it* 
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SECTION  VI. 

PTOLEMY     X.ATHY&U8     tUCCBBSS     PHTSCOV.       OOVTIVUATIOK     OW 
THE    WARS    Xir    SYRIA    AND    XCYPT. 

'  Ph  YscoN ,  at  his  death,  left  three  sons.  The  first, 
named  Apion,  was  a  natural  son,  whom  he  had  by  a 
concubine.  The  two  others  were  legitimate,  and  the 
children  of  his  niece  Cleopatra,  whom  he  married 
after  having  repudiated  her  mother.  The  eldest  was 
called  Lathyrus,  and  the  other  Alexander.  He  left  the 
kingdom  of  Cyrenaica  by  will  to  Apion,  and  Egypt  to 
his  widow  Cleopatra,  and  to  which  of  his  two  sons  she 
should  think  fit  to  choose.  Cleopatra,  believing  that 
Alexander  would  be  the  most  complaisant,  resolved  to 
choose  him  ;  but  the  people  would  not  suffer  the 
eldest  to  lose  his  right  of  birth,  and  obliged  the  queen 
to  reed  him  from  Cyprus,  whither  she  had  caused  him 
to  be  banished  by  his  father,  and  to  associate  him 
with  her  on  the  throne.  Before  she  would  suffer  him 
to  take  possession  of  the  crown,  she  obliged  him  to 
repudiate  his  eldest  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  he  passion- 
ately loved,  and  to  take  Selena,  his  younger  sister,  for 
whom  he  had  no  inclination.  Dispositions  of  this 
kind  promise  no  very  pacific  reign. 

At  his  coronation  he  took  the  title  of  Soter.  Some 
authors  give  him  that  of  Philometer ;  butthe  general- 
ity of  historians  distinguish  him  by  the  name  of 

i>  A.  M.  3887.  Ant  J.  C.  117.  Jattin.  L  zxzix.  c  4,  5.  AppUn.  in 
Mithrid.  sub  iinem  et  in  Syr.  p.  132.  SUnb.  1.  x?ii.  p.  795.  Plin.  L  ii.  #. 
67,  and  l.Yi.c  30.  Porphsnr.  in  Grcc.  Enteb.  Scalig.  Joseph.  Amiq.|^ 
aSi.c.ia    Diod.  in  Excerpt  Vales,  p.  395* 
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Lathyrus.^    However  as  that  b  but  a  kind  of  nick* 
liame,  nobody  dared  to  give  it  him  in  his  own  time, 

^  Antiochus  Grypus,  king  of  Syria,  was  makiag 
preparations  for  inv^ing  Judea,  when  a  civil  war 
broke  out  to  employ  him,  fomented  by  Antiochus  <rf 
Cyzicum,  his  brother  by  the  mother's  side.  He  was 
the  son  of  Antiochus  Sidetes^  and  bom  whilst  De- 
metrius was  prisoner  amongst  the  Parthians,  When 
Pemetrius  returned,  and  repossessed  himself  x)f  bis 
dominions  after  the  death  c^  Antiochus  Sidetes,  bk 
mother,  out  of  regard  to  his  safety,  had  sent  him  to 
Cyzicum,  a  city  situate  upon  the  propontis,  in  Mysia 
Minor,  where  he  was  educated  by  the  care  of  a  &ith^ 
ful  eunuch,  named  Craterus,  to  whom  she  had  intrust-r 
ed  him.  From  thence  he  was  called  the  CyzicemaOt 
Grypus,  to  whom  he  gave  umbrage,  was  for  having 
him  poisoned.  His  design  was  discovered,  and  the 
Cyzicenian  was  reduced  to  take  up  arm^  in  Ms  own 
defence,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  good  his  preten- 
sions to  the  crown  of  Syria, 

1  Cleopatra,  whom  Lathyrus  had  been  obliged  to 
repudiate,  finding  herself  at  her  own  di^osal,  married 
the  Cyzicenian.     She  brought  him  an  army  ^  for  her 

'  Aetdu^ce  signifiei  a  kind  of  pern,  called  in  Latin  **  cicer,"  froB 
which  came  the  sirname  of  Cicetx).  Lathyrus  must  have  had  some 
very  visible  mM|  of  this  sort  upon  his  face,  or  the  name  had  beea  ia« 
consistent. 

k  A.  M.  3800.    Ant.  J.  C.  114.  » A.  M.  3891.    Ant.  J.  C.  113. 

*  We  find  in  the  latter  editions  of  Justin  the  fdlowing  words  ;  ''Exerci- 
turn  Grypi,  sollicitatum,  velut  dotalem>  ad  maritum  deducit ;"  which 
ahows  that  Cleopatra  having^  suocteded  in  comi^ng  part  of  Giypui^ 
army,  carried  it  to  her  husband.  Several  editions  read,  ^  Cypri**  instesd 
Hf  «<  Qrypi,"  which  inipHes,  thi^t  Qleopi^tra  h«4  ^H  wmy  in  Cypnu. 
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dowry,  to  assist  him  against  his  competitor.  Thei^ 
forces  by  that  means,  being  very  near  equal,  the  two 
brothers  came  to  a  battle,  in  which  the  Cyzicenian 
having  the  misfortune  to  be  defeated,  retired  to  Ami* 
och.  He  left  his  wife  for  her  security  in  that  place, 
and  went  himself  to  raise  new  troops  for  the  reinforce* 
mcnt  of  his  army. 

But  Grypus  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and 
look  it,  Tryphena,  his  wife,  was  very  earnest  with 
him  to  put  Cleopatra,  his  prisoner;  into  her  hands* 
Though  her  sister  by  father  and  mother,  she  was  so 
excessively  enraged  at  her  for  having  married  their 
enemy,  and  given  him  an  army  against  them,  that 
siie  resolved  to  deprive  her  of  life,  Cleopatra  had 
taken  refuge  in  a  sanctuary,  which  was  held  inviolable ; 
Grypus  would  not  have  a  complaisance  for  his  wife, 
which  he  saw  would  be  attended  with  fatal  effects, 
from  the  violence  of  her  rage.  He  alleged  to  her  the 
sanctity  of  the  asylum,  where  her  sister  had  taken 
refuge ;  and  represented  that  her  death  would  neither 
be  of  use  to  them,  nor  of  prejudice  to  the  Cyaicenian ; 
that  in  all  the  civil  or  foreign  wars,  where|phis  ances* 

.  tors  had  been  engaged,  it  had  never  been  known  after 
victory,  that  any  cruelty  had  been  exercised  against  the 
women,  especially  so  near  relations ;  that  Cleopatra 
was  her  sister,  and  his  near  relation  ;^  that  therefore 
he  desired  her  to  speak  no  more  of  her  to  him,  because 
he  could  by  no  means  consent  to  her  being  treated 
with  any  severities.     *  Trypliena,  far  firom  giving  in  to 

>  Her  fiifher  Physcon  was  Uie  ancle  of  Cleopatra,  Grypus's  mother. 

•  Bed  qoanto  Grypua^  'abnuU»  tanto  furor  muUebri  pertinacia  accendit, 
•  tur  s  rata  non  iniserif  ordix  haeo  verba,  sed^amoriB  ^le.    Justint 
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hb  reasonSi  became  more  violent  by  ccmceiving  jeal- 
ousy ;  and  imagining  that  it  was  not  irom  the  motive 
of  compassion,  but  love,  that  her  husband  took  tht 
part  of  that  unfortunate  princess  in  such  a  manner ;  she 
therefore  sent  soldiers  into  the  temple,  wlio  could  not 
tear  her  in  any  other  manner  from  the  altar,  than  by  cut*^ 
ting  off  her  hands  with  which  she  embraced  it.  Cleo- 
patra  expired,  uttering  a  thousand  curses  against  the 
parricides  who  were  the  authors  of  her  death,  and  im* 
ploring  the  god,  in  whose  sight  so  barbarous  a  crud^ 
was  committed,  to  avenge  her  up<m  them. 

However,  the  other  Cleopatra,  the  common  mother 
of  the  two  sisters,  did  not  seem  to  be  a&cted  at  all  widi 
either  the  fate  of  the  one,  or  the  crime  of  the  other. 
Her  heart,  which  was  solely  susceptible  <^  amtntion, 
was  so  taken  up  with  the  desire  of  reigning,  that  she 
had  no  other  thoughts  than  of  the  means  of  supporting 
herself  in  Egypt,  and  of  retaining  an  absolute  author* 
ity  in  her  own  hands,  during  her  life.  To  strengthen 
herself  the  better,  she  gave  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus 
to  Alexander  her  youngest  son,  in  order  to  draw  from 
him  the  aa||fttance  she  might  have  occasion  for,  in  case 
Lathyrus  should  ever  dispute  the  authority  she  waa . 
determined  to  keep. 

'  The  death  of  Cleopatra  in  Syria,  did  not  long 
remain  unpunished.  The  Cyziceniari  returned  at  the 
head  of  a  new  army,  to  give  his  brother  battle  a  second 
time,  defeated  him,  and  took  Tryphena,  upon  wh(Hn 
he  inflicted  the  torments  her  cruelty  to  her  sister  ba(| 
well  deserved. 

^.  FA.M.3892.    AntJ.ClU 
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^  Giypus  was  obliged  to  abandon  Syria  to  the  vic« 
tor.  He  retired  to  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia,  which 
occa^ooed  his  being  sometimes  called  in  history  the 
Aspendian,  but  returned  a  year  after  into  Syria  and 
repossessed  himself  of  it.  The  two  brothers  at  length 
divided  that  empire  between  them.  The  Cyzicenian 
had  Celosyria  and  Phenicia,  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  Damascus.  Grypus  had  all  the  rest,  and  kept  his 
court  at  Antioch.  Both  gave  alike  into  luxury,  and 
many  other  excesses. 

'  Whilst  the  two  brothers  were  exhausting  their 
forces  against  one  another,  or  indolently  dosed  after 
the  peace  in  luxurious  sloth  and  ease,  John  Hyrcanua 
augmented  his  wealth  and  power  ;  and  seeing  that  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  he  undertook  to  reduce 
the  city  of  Samaria.  He  sent  Aristobulus  and  Anti- 
gonus,  two  of  his  sons,  to  form  the  siege  of  that  place. 
The  Samaritans  demanded  aid  of  the  Cyzicenian,  king 
of  Damascus,  who  marched  thither  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  The  two  brothers  quitted  their  Imes,  and  a  battle 
ensued,  wherein  Antiochus  was  defeated,  and  pursued 
as  &ras  Scythopolis^.  escaping  with  great  difficulty. 

*  The  two  brothers,  after  this  victory,  returned  to 
the  siege,  and  pressed  the  city  so  vigorously,  that  it 
was  obliged  a  second  time  to  send  to  the  Cyzicenian^ 
to  solicit  him  to  come  again  to  its  aid.  But  he  had  not 
troops  enough  to  undertake  the  raising  of  the  siege ; 
and  Lathyrus,  king  of  Egypt,  was  treated  with  upon 

t  A.  M.  3893.    Ant  J-  C.  lit 

» A,  M.  3894.    Ant.  J.  C.  110,  ' Joieph.  Antlq,  I  xJU.  If—W 

•A.M.  .3895.     Aii|,J.e.l09. 
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the  same  head,  who  granted  ux  thousand  men,  con*-^ 
trary  to  the  opmion  of  Cleopatra  his  mother.  As 
Chelcias  and  Ananias,  two  Jews,  were  her  fevouritest 
both  nftinisters  and  generals,  the  sons  c^  Onias,  who 
built  the  temple  of.  Egypt ;  those  two  minii^ars,  who 
entirely  governed  her,  influenced  her  in  fiavour  of  their 
nation,  and  out  of  regard  for  thera,  she  would  not  do 
any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Jews«  Sj^  was 
dmost  resolved  to  depose  Lathyrus  for  having  engage 
ed  in  this  war  without  her  consent,  and  even  agsunst 
her  will. 

When  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Egypt  arrived,  the 
Cyzicenian  joined  them  with  his.  He  «was  afraid  to 
attack  the  army  that  formed  th&  siege,  and  contented 
himself,  with  flying  parties  and  excursions  to  ravage 
the  country  by  way  of  diversion,  and  to  reduce  the 
enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  in  order  to  defend  themselves 
at  home.  But  seeing  that  the  Jewish  army  did  not 
move,  and  that  his  own  was  much  diminished  by  the 
defeat  of  some  parties,  desertion,  and  other  accidents, 
he  thought  it  improper  to  expose  his  person  by  coo* 
tinning  in  the  field  with  an  army  so  much  weakened^ 
and  retired  to  Tripoli.  He  left  the  command  of  hia 
troops  to  two  of  his  best  generals,  Callimander  and 
Epicrates.  The  first  was  killed  in  a  rash  enterprise, 
in  which  his  whole  party  perished  with  him.  £pi« 
crates,  seeing  no  hopes  of  success,  had  no  further 
thoughts  but  of  serving  his  private  interest  in  the  be^ 
manner  he  could,  in  the  present  situation  of  afiairs* 
He  treated  secretly  with  Hyrcanus,  and  for  a  sum  of 
money  put  Scythopolis  into  his  hands,  with  all  the 
other  places  which  the  Syrians  possessed  in  the  country. 


widiout  rqi;ard  to  his  duty^  honour  and  reputation ; 
and  all  for  a  sum  perbapis  inconsiderable  enough; 

Samaria,  destitute  of  all  appearance  of  relief,  was 
obliged,  after  having  sustained  a  siege  for  a  year,  to 
surrender  at  last  to  Hyrcanus,  who  immediately  or^ 
dered  it  to  be  demolished.  The  walls  of  the  city  and 
houses  of  the  inhabitants,  were  entirely  razed,  and 
laid  level  with  the  ground  ;  and,  to  prevent  its  being 
rebuilt,  he  caused  large  and  deep  ditches  to  be  cut 
through  the  plain  where  the  city  had  stood)  into  which 
water  was  turned.  It  was  not  reestablbhed  till  the 
time  of  Herod,  who  gave  the  new  ci^  he  caused  to  be^ 
built  there,  the  name  of  Sebastos,*  in  honour  of  Au* 
gustus» 

""  HyrcanuB  saw  himsdf  at  that  time  master  of  all 
Judea,  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  of  many  places  upon  the 
frontiers,  and  became  thereby  one  of  the  most  con^<^ 
erable  princes  of  his  times.  None  of  his  neighbours  dar^ 
ed  to  attack  him  any  more,  and  he  passed  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  perfect  tranquillity  with  regard  to  foreign  affiiirs. 

^  But  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  did  not  find 
the  same  repose  at  home.  The  Pharisees,  a  violent 
and  rebellious  sect,  gave  him  abundance  of  difficulties* 
By  an  affected  profession  of  an  attachment  to  the  law, 
and  a  severity  of  manners,  they  had  acquired  a  repu- 
tation which  gave  them  great  sway  amongst  the 
people.  Hyrcanus  had  endeavoured  by  all  sorts  of 
favours,  to  engage  them  in  his  interests.  Besides, 
having  been    educated    amongst  them,  and  having 

*  Sf^ttrec  in  Greek  lignlfies  Augustus. 
•A.M.3896.    AotJ.C.108.  ^A.H3%99.   Am-J-CKl^ 
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ftlways  professed  himself  of  their  seet,  lie  had  pro^ 
tected  and  served  diem  opop  dl  occasions ;  and  to 
ftdke  tbem  wore  firmly  his  adherents,  not  long  befere 
he  bad  inrited  the  heads  of  themto  a  magnificent  enter- 
tainment, in  which  he  made  a  speech  to  them,  highly 
capable  of  affecting  rational  minds.  He  representedi 
that  it  had  always  been  his  intention,  as  they  well  knew, 
to  be  just  in  his  actions  towards  men,  and  to  do  aS 
things  in  regard  to  God,  that  might  be  agreeable  to 
him,  according  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  Phari. 
sees  ;  that  he  conjarcd  them  fhercibre,  if  they  saw 
that  he  departed  in  any  thing  from  the  great  end  he 
proposed  to  himself  in  those  two  rules,  that  they 
would  give  him  their  instructions,  in  order  to  his 
amteding  and  correcting  his  errcn^.  Such  a  dtsposi* 
tion  is  highly  laudable  in  princes,  and  in  all  men ;  but 
it  ought  to  ^bc  attended  with  prudence  and  discern^ 
ment. 

The  whole  assembly  applauded  this  discourse,  and 
highly  praked  him  for  it.  One  man  only,  named 
Ekuzar,  of  a  turbulent  and  seditious  spirit,  rose  up, 
and  spoke  to  him  to  this  effect ;  **  Since  you  desire 
Aat  the  truth  should  be  told  you  with  freedom,  if 
you  would  prove  yourself  just,  renounce  the  high 
priesthood,  and  content  yourself  with  the  civil  govern- 
ment." Hyrcanus  was  surprised,  and  asked  him  what 
reasons  he  had  to  give  him  such  counsel.  Eleazar 
replied,  that  it  was  known,  from  the  testimony  of  an- 
eient  persons  worthy  of  belief,  that  his  mother  was 
a  captive,  and  that  as  the  son  of  a  stranger,  he  was 
incapable  by  the  law  of  holding  that  office.    If  the  feet 
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h^d  befi^.trae^  FMwnr  *  would  hare  had  reason ;  fi»r 
Ac  law  was  exprjei39^  in  that  point ;  bul  it  was  a  false 
supposition^  and  a  mere  calumny  ;  aad  aU  who  wecc 
|irrsent  extremely  bkuined  hm  for  having  advanced 
it,  a^  e^res$ed  great  imlignation  upon  diat  accouniL 

Thia  94vmtwe,  hoiw^er  occa^^jcmed  great  tftoubljesb 
Hyrcamis  wa$  hi^y  incensed  at  so  iosofent  an  at^ 
tempt  lo  defame  his.mother,  and  calt  in  question  tho 
purity  of  bid  bjrtb,^  and»  in  consequence^  hia,  right  ta 
the  high  [H'iesthpod^  Jonathan^  his  intimate  fri^nd^ 
mad  azeal^s  Sadducce>  toot;  U^e  advantage  of  this  opf» 
portunjity  to  incense  him  against  the;  whole  party*  and 
to  bring  him  over  to  that  of  the  Sadduc^es./ 

Two  powerful  secta  in  Judeai  but  direcdy  opposite 
to  eacU  other  in  sentipients  and  interests^  entii!ely 
divide^  t^e  state  ;  that  of  the  Ph^uiseeSt  and  that  of 
the  Sd^uc^s*  The  first  piqued  themselves  upon  aoi 
exact  observance  of  the  law  ;  to  whicl^  they  added  ^ 
great  number  of  traditions^  that  they  pretended  to  have 
received  from  their  ancestorsi  and  to  which  they  much 
more  strictly  adhered  than  to  the  law  itself,  thought 
often  contrary  to  each  other.  They  acknowledged  tbp 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and,  in  consequence,  another 
life  after  this.  They  aflFected  an  outside  of  virtue, 
regularity  and  austerity,  which  acquired  them  gre^t 
consideration  with  the  people*  But  under  that  impo- 
sitious  appearance,  they  concealed  the  greatest  vices ; 
sordid  avarice ;  insuppwtable  pride ;  an  insatiable 
thirst  of  honours  and  distinctions  ;  a  violpnt  desire  of 
ruling  alone  ;  an  envy  that  rose  almost  to  fury,  against 
^1  merit  but  their  own  ;  an  irreconcilable  batrcd  for 
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aB  who  presumed  to  contradict  tbem  ;  a  ^kit  df  rew 
▼enge  capable  of  the  most  horrid  excesses ;  and, 
i¥hat  was  still  their  more  distinguishing  characterisdci 
and  outdid  all  the  rest,  a  black  hypocrisj-,  which 
always  wore  the  mask  of  reli^on«  The  Sadducees 
rejected  the  pharisaical  traditions  with  contempt ;  de- 
nied the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  body ;  and  admitted  no  felicity  but  that  to  be 
enjoyed  in  this  life.  The  rich  people,  nobility,  and 
most  of  those  who  composed  the  sanhedrim,  that  is 
to  say,  the  great  qouncil  of  the  Jews,  in  which  die 
a&irs  of  state  and  religion  were  determined,  ifere  of 
the  latter  sect. 

Jonathan  therefore,  to  bring  over  Hyrcanus  into  bis 
party,  insinuated  to  him  that  what  had  passed  was  not 
the  mere  suggestion  of  Eleazar,  but  a  trick  concerted 
by  the  whole  cabal,  of  which  Eleazar  had  only  been 
the  tool ;  and  that,  to  convince  him  of  the  truth,  he 
had  only  to  consult  them  upon  the  puni^ment  which 
the  calumniator  deserved  ;  that  he  would  find,  if  he 
thought  fit  to  make  the  experiment,  by  their  conduct  in 
&vour  of  the  criminal,  that  they  were  all  of  them  his 
accomplices.  Hyrcanus  followed  his  advice,  and  con- 
suited  the  principle  of  the  Pharisees  upon  the  punish- 
ment due  to  him  who  had  so  grossly  defamed  the 
prince  and  high  priest  of  his  people,  expecting  that 
they  would  undoubtedly  condemn  him  to  die.  But 
their  answer  was,  that  calunuiy  was  not  a  capital 
fcrime  ;  and  that  all  the  punishment  he  deserved,  was 
to  be  scourged  and  imprisoned.  So  much  lenity  in  so 
heinous  a  case,  made  Hyrcanus  believe  all  that  Jona- 
$^  had  insinuated  ;  find  he  became  the  mortal  enet 
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my  of  the  whole  sect  of  the  I%arisees.  He  prohibited, 
by  a  decree,  the  observation  of  the  rules  founded  upon 
their  pretended  tradition  ;  inflicted  penalties  upon  such 
as  disobeyed  that  ordinance ;  and  abandoned  their 
party  entirely,  to  throw  himself  into  that  of  the  Saddu. 
Qces,  their  enemies. 

*  Hyrcanus  did  not  long  survive  this  storm;  he 
died  the  year  following,  after  having  been  high  priest 
/and  prince  of  the  Jews  twenty  nine  years. 

Not  to  interrupt  the  history  of  other  kingdoms,  I 
shall  reserve  the  greatest  part  of  what  regards  the  suc- 
cessors of  Hyrcanus,  for  the  article  in  which  I  shall 
treat  the  history  of  tlie  Jews  separately. 

y  We  have  seen  that  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  had  sent  an 
army  mto  Palestine  to  aid  Samaria,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  mother,  and  notwithstanding  her  opposi- 
tion. She  carried  her  resentment  so  high  upon  tins 
attempt,  and  some  others  of  a  like  nature,  against  her 
authcnity,  that  she  took  his  wife  Selena  from  him,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,*  and  obliged  him  to  quit 
Egypt.  Her  method  to  do  this,  was  to  have  some  of 
his  &vourite  eunuchs  wounded,  and  produced  in  an 
assembly  of  the  people  at  Alexandria.  She  caused 
it  to  be  reported,  that  he  had  used  them  so  barbarous- 
ty  for  having  endeavoured  to  defend  her  against  his 
violence,  and  inflamed  the  people  so  much  by  this 
black  fiction,  which  convinced  them  that  he  designed 
to  kill  her,  that  they  immediately  rose  universally 
a^inst  Lathjrrus,  and  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces, 
if  he  had  not  escaped  from  the  port  in  a  ship,  which 
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set  sail  as  soon  as  he  got  on  board.  Cleopstm  sert 
soon  after  for  Alexander  her  youngest  son,  to  wboni 
she  had  given  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  and  made  1^ 
king  of  Egypt  in  his  brother^s  stead,  whom  she  oblige 
ed  to  content  himself  with  the  kingdom  of  Cypru3| 
which  the  other  quitted* 

^ Alexander,  king  of  the  Jews,  after  having  put  the 
internal  aflSiirs  of  his  kiogdoffi  in  good  order,  mvched 
against  the  pec^e  of  Ptolemais*  beat  them,  and  oblig- 
ed them  to  shut  themselves  up  within  their   walls, 
where  he  besieged  them.     They  sent  to  demand  aid  of 
Lathyrus,  who  went  tbithc^r  in  person.  But  the  besieged 
changing  their  sentiments,  from  the  apprehension  of 
having  him  for  their  master,  Lathyrus  dissembled  his 
resentment  for  the  present.    He  was  upon  the  point 
of  concluding  a  treaty  with  Alexander,  when  he  was 
apprized  that  the  latter  was  negotiating  secretly  with 
Cleopatra,  to  engage  her  to  join  him  with  all  her  forces, 
In  order  to  drive  him  out  of  Palestine*    Lathyrus  be- 
came his  declared  enemy,  and  resolved  to  do  him  all 
die  hurt  he  could. 

The  next  year  he  did  not  fail  in  that  point.  He 
^divided  his  army  into  two  bodies,  and  detached  one  of 
Itbem,  under  the  command  of  one  of  his  generals,  to 
form  the  siege  of  Ptolenoais,  with  which  place  he  had 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  ;  and  with  tlie  other  marched 
in  person  against  Alexander.  The  inhabitants  of 
Gaza  supplied  Lathyrus  with  a  considerable  number 
of  troops.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  between  them 
lapon  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.    Alexander  lost  thirty 
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thousand  men,  without  including  the  prisoners  taken 
by  Lathyrus  after  the  victory. 

A  most  cruel  and  horrid  action  is  related  of  Lathy« 
ims  upon  this  occasion.  The  same  evening  he  gained 
tins  battle,  in  going  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  the 
neighbouring  villages,  he  found  them  full  of  women  and 
children^  and  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  the  sword^ 
and  their  bodies  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  into  caul« 
A*ons,  in  order  to  their  being  dressed,  as  if  he  intended 
to  make  his  army  sup  upon  them.  His  design  was  to 
have  it  believed  that  liis  troops  ate  human  flesh,  to 
spread  the  greater  terror  throughout  the  country^ 
Could  one  believe  such  a  barbarity  possible,  or  that 
any  man  should  ever  conceive  so  wild  a  thought  ?  Jo- 
sephus  reports  this  fact  upon  the  authority  of  Strabo, 
and  another  author. 

Lathyrus,  after  the  defeat  of  Alexander,  not  having 
any  enemy  in  the  field,  ravaged  and  laid  waste  all  the 
flat  country.  Without  the  succours  brought  by 
Cleopatra  the  following  year,  Alexander  had  been  un- 
done ;  for,  after  so  considerable  a  loss,  it  ^vas  impos- 
sible for  him  to  retrieve  his  afi^rs,  and  make  head 
against  his  enemy. 

^  That  princess  saw  plainly  that  if  Lathyrus  made 
himself  master  of  Judea  and  Phenicia,  he  would  be  in 
a  condition  to  enter  Egypt,  and  to  dethrone  her ;  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  his  progress* 
For  that  purpose  she  raised  an  army,  and  gave  the. 
command  of  it  to  Chelcias  and  Ananias,  the  two 
Jews  of  whom  we  have  spoken  before.  She  fitted  out 
a  fleet  at  the  same  time,  to  transport  her  troops  ;  and, 
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embarking  with  them  herself,  landied  in  Phenicia/ 
^  She  carried  with  her  a  great  sum  of  money  and  her 
richest  jewels.  For  their  security,  in  case  of  accident, 
she  chose  the  isle  of  Cos  for  their  repository,  and  sent 
thither  at  the  same  time  her  grandson  Alexander,  the 
son  of  him  who  reigned  jointly  with  her.  When 
Mithridates  made  himself  master  of  that  island,  and  of 
the  treasures  laid  up  there,  he  took  that  young  prince 
into  his  care,  and  gave  him  an  education  suitable  to  his 
birth.  Alexander  withdrew  by  steahh  from  Mithri- 
dates, some  time  after,  and  took  refuge  with  Sylla, 
who  received  him  well,  took  him  into  his  protection, 
carried  him  to  Rome,  and  at  length  set  him  upon  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

The  arrival  of  Cleopatra  made  Lathyrus  immedi- 
ately raise  the  siege  of  Ptolemais,  which  he  had  con- 
tinued till  then.  He  retired  into  Celosyria.  She 
detached  Cbelcias  with  part  of  her  army  to  pursue  him, 
and  with  the  other,  commanded  by  Ananias,  formed 
the  siege  of  Ptolemais  herself.  Chelcias,  who  com- 
manded the  first  detachment,  having  been  killed  in  the 
expedition,  his  death  put  a  stop  to  every  thing.  La- 
thyrus, to  take  advantage  of  the  disorder  occasioned 
by  that  loss,  threw  himself,  with  all  his  forces  into 
Egypt,  in  hopes  of  finding  it  without  defence  in  the 
absence  of  his  mother,  who  had  carried  her  best  troops, 
into  Phenicia.  He  was  mistaken.  *  The  troops  Cle- 
opatra had  left  there,  made  head  till  the  arrival  of  those 
she  detached  to  reinforce  them  from  Phenicia,  upon 
receiving  advice  of  his  design.    He  was  reduced  te 
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Mum  into  Palestine,  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters 
in  Gaza. 

Cleopatra^  however,  pushed  the  siege  of  Ptolemais 
with  so  much  vigor,  that  she  at  last  took  it.  As  soon 
as  she  entered  it,  Alexander  made  her  a  visit,  and 
brought  rich  presents  with  him  to  recommend  him  to 
her  favoun  But  what  conduced  most  to  his  success, 
was  her  hatred  for  her  son  Latbyrus ;  which  was  alone 
sufficient  to  assure  him  of  a  good  reception. 

Some  persons  of  Cleopatra's  court  observed  to  her, 
that  she  had  now  a  &ir  opportunity  of  making  herself 
mbtressof  Judea,  and  all  Alexander's  dominions,  by 
seizing  his  person ;  they  even  pressed  her  to  take  the 
advantage  of  it,  which  %he  would  have  done,  had 
it  not  been  for  Ananias.  But  he  represented  to  her 
how  base  and  infamous  it  would  be  to  treat  an  ally 
in  that  manner,  engaged  with  her  in  the  same  cause  ; 
that  it  would  be  acting  contrary  to  honour  and  faith, 
which  are  the  foundations  of  society ;  that  such  a 
conduct  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  her  interests, 
and  would  draw  upon  her  the  abhorrence  of  all  tly 
Jews  dispersed  throughout  the  world.  In  fine,  he  so 
efiectually  used  his  reasons  and  credit,  which  he  em- 
ployed to  the  utmost,  for  the  preservation  of  his  coun- 
tiyman  and  relation,  that  she  came  into  his  opinion, 
and  renewed  her  alliance  with  Alexander.  Of  what 
value  to  princes  is  a  wise  minister,  who  has  courage 
enough  to  oppose  their  unjust  undertakings  with  vigor  1 
Alexander  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  at  length 
set  another  good  army  on  foot,  with  which  he  passed 
the  Jordan,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Gadara. 
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« Ptolemy  Lathjrrus,  after  having  wintered  at  Gaza, 
perceiving  that  his  efforts  would  be  ineffectual  agunst 
Palestine,  whilst  his  mother  supported  it,  abandoned 
that  design,  and  returned  into  Cyprus.  She,  on  her 
side,  retired  also  into  Egypt,  and  the  country  was  de- 
livered  from  them  both. 

'  Being  informed  upon  her  return  into  Akzandria, 
that  Lathyrus  had  entered  into  a  treaty  at  Damascus, 
with  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  and  that,  with  the  wA 
he  expected  from  him,  he  was  preparing  to  make  a 
new  attempt  for  die  recovery  of  the  crown  of  Egypt ; 
that  queen,  to  make  a  diversion,  gave  her  daughter 
Selena,  whom  she  had  taken  from  Lathyrus,  to  And- 
ochus  Grypus,  and  sent  hintat  the  same  time,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  troops,  and  great  sums  of  money, 
to  put  him  in  a  condition  to  attack  his  brother,  the 
Cyzicenian,  with  vigor.  The  a&ir  succeeded  as  she 
had  intended.  The  war  was  renewed  between  thetvo 
brothers,  and  the  Cyzicenian  had  so  much  employment 
upon  his  hands  at  home,  that  he  was  in  no  conditioD  to 
^sist  Lathyrus,  who  was  thereby  obliged  to  i^MUidoa 
his  design. 

Ptolemy  Alexander,  his  younger  brother,  whom 
she  had  placed  upon  the  thrcme  in  conjunction  with 
herself,  shocked  by  the  barbarous  cruelty  with  which 
she  pursued  his  brother  Lathyrus,  especially  in  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  wife  to  ^ve  her  to  his  enemy,  and 
observing  besides,  that  the  greatest  crimes  cost  her 
nothing,  when  the  gratification  of  her  ambition  was 
concerned;  that  prince  did  not  believe  himself  safe 
near  her,  and  chose  to  abandon  the  throne^  and  retire ; 
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prefering  a  quiet  life,  without  fear,  in  banbhment,  to 
reigning  with  so  wicked  and  cruel  a  mother,  with 
whom  be  was  perpetually  in  danger.  It  was  not 
without  abundant  solicitation  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  return  ;  for  the  people  could  not  resolve  that  she 
should  reign  alone,  though  they  well  knew  that  she  gave 
her  son  only  the  name  of  king  ;  that  from  the  death 
of  Physcon  she  had  always  engrossed  the  royal  author* 
ity  to  herself ;  and  that  the  real  cause  of  Lathyrus's 
disgrace,  which  had  cost  him  his  crown  and  mfe,  was 
his  having  presumed  to  act  in  one  instance  without  her. 

«  The  death  of  Antiochus  Grypus  happened  this 
year.  He  was^ssassinaied  by  Heracleon,  one  of  his 
own  vasselJI^pter  having  reigned  twenty  seven  years* 
He  left  five  sons  ;  Seleucusthe  eldest  succeeded  him ; 
the  four  others  were  Xhttochus  and  Philip,  twins ;  De- 
metrius Euchares,  and  Antiochus  Dionysius.  They 
were  all  kings  in  their  turns,  or  at  least  pretended  to  the 
crown. 

*  Ptolemy  Apion,  son  of  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt, 
to  whom  his  father  had  given  the  kingdom  of  Cyre* 
naica,  dying  without  issue,  left  his  kingdom  to  the 
Romans  by  will,  who,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of 
that  ftgacy,  gave  the  cities  their  liberty,  which  soon 
filled  the  country  with  tyrants  ;  because  the  most 
powerful  persons  of  each  of  those  small  states  were 
for  making  themselves  sovereigns  of  them.  LucuUus, 
in  passing  that  way  against  Mithridates,  remedied 
those  disorders  in  some  measure  ;  but  this  was  never 
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properly  effected,  till  the  period  when  the  ooiuitry  was 
reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province* 

^  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian  siezed  Antioch,  after 
the  death  of  Grypus,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavoura 
to  dispossess  Grvpus's  children  of  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  Seleucus,  who  was  in  possesion  of 
many  other  good  cities,  maintained  himself  against 
him,  and  found  means  to  support  his  right. 

^  Tigranes,  son  of  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  who 
had  been  kept  in  hostage  by  the  Patthians  during  the 
life  of  his  father,  was  released  at  his  death,  and  set 
upon  the  throne,  on  condition  that  he  should  resigo 
certain  places  to  the  Parthians.  Thb  happened 
twenty  five  years  before  he  espoused  th||^)artof  Mitk 
ridates  against  the  Romans.  I  shall  have  occasioQ 
hereafter  to  speak  of  this  Tigranes,  and  of  the  king- 
dom of  Armenia. 

*  The  Cyzicenian,  who  saw  that  Seleucus  strei^di* 
ed  himself  every  day  in  Syria,  set  out  from  Antiodito 
give  him  battle ;  but  being  defeated,  and  taken  pns- 
oner,  he  was  put  to  death.  Seleucus  entered  Anti« 
och,  and  saw  himself  master  of  the  whole  cmfirt  of 
Syria ;  but  did  not  keep  it  'long.  Antiochus  Eusc- 
besjson  of  the  Cyzicenian,  who  made  his  escapftirom 
Antioch,  when  Seleucus  took  it,  went  to  Aradus," 
where  he  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king.  ■  From 
thence  he  marched  with  a  considerable  army  against 
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Seleycus,  obtained  a  great  victory  over  him,  and 
obliged  bim  to  shut  himself  up  in  Mopsuestia,  a  city 
of  Cilicia,  and  to  abandon  all  the  rest  to  the  mercy  of 
the  victor.  In  this  retirement  he  oppressed  the  inhab- 
itants  so  much  by  the  imposition  of  gross  subsidies 
upon  them,  that  at  length  they  mutinied,  invested  the 
house  where  he  resided,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Himself, 
and  all  who  were  in  it,  perished  in  the  flames. 

""  Anttochus  and  Philip,  the  twin  sons  of  Grypus,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  brother  Seleucus,  marched 
at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  they  could  raise,  against 
Mopsuestia.  They  took  and  demolished  the  city,  and 
put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  But  on  their 
return,  Eusebes  charged  them  near  the  Orontes,  and 
defeated  them.  Antiochus  was  drowned  in  endeav- 
ouring to  swim  his  horse  over  that  river.  Philip  made 
a  fine  retreat  with  a  considerable  body  of  men,  which' 
soon  increased  to  such  a  number,  as  enabled  him  to 
keep  the  field,  and  dispute  the  empire  with  Eusebes. 

The  latter,  to  strengthen  himself  upon  the  throne, 
had  married  Selena  the  widow  of  Grypus.  That 
politic  princess,  upon  her  husband's  death,  had  found 
means  to  retain  part  of  thejempire,  and  had  provided 
herself  with  good  troops.  Eusebes  married  her  there- 
fore for  the  augmentation  of  his  forces.  Lathyrus, 
from  whom  she  had  been  taken,  to  avenge  himself  for 
that  injury,  sent  to  Cnidos  for  Demetrius  Euchares, 
^e  fourth  son  of  Grypus,  who  was  brought  up  in  that 
place,  and  made  him  king  at  Damascus.  Eusebes 
and  Philip  were  too  much  employed  agamst  each 
other  to  prevent  that  blow  ;  for  though  Eusebes  had 
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well  retrieved  his  affairs,  and  augmented  his  power  by 
hb  marriage,  Philip  however,  still  supported  himself, 
and  at  last  so  totally  defeated  Eusebes  in  a  great  bat* 
tie,  that  be  was  reduoed  to  abandon  his  dominions,  and 
take  refuge  among  the  Parthians,  whose  king  at  that 
time  was  Mithridates  IL  simamed  the  Great.  The 
empire  of  Syria  by  this  means  became  divided  between 
Philip  and  Demetrius, 

Two  years  after,  Eusebes,  assisted  by  the  Parthians, 
returned  into  Syria,  repossessed  himself  of  part  of  what 
he  had  before,  and  involved  Philip  in  new  difficulties. 
Another  competitor  fell  also  upon  his  hands,  almost  at 
die  same  time.  Thb  was  Antiochus  Dionysius,  his 
brother,  the  fifth  son  of  Grypus.  He  seized  the  dty 
of  Damascus,  made  himsdf  kmg  of  Celosyria,  and 
supported  himself  in  it  feu*  three  years. 

'  Affiurs  were  neither  more  quiet,  nor  crimes  and 
perfidy  more  rare  in  Eg3rpt  than  in  Syria.  Cleopatra, 
not  being  able  to  suffer  a  companion  in  the  supreme 
autlrarity,  nor  to  admit  her  son  Alexander  to  share  the 
honour  of  the  throne  with  her,  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
him,  in  order  to  reign  alone  for  the  future.  That 
prince,  who  was  apprized  of  her  design,  prevented 
her,  and  put  her  to  death.  She  was  a  monster  of  a 
woman,  who  had  spared  neither  mother,  sons,  nor 
daughters,  and  had  sacrificed  every  thing  to  the  am- 
bitious desire  of  reigning.  She  was  punished  in  diis 
manner,  for  her  crimes,  but  by  a  crime  equal  to  her 
own. 

p  A.M.  3915.    Ant  J.  C.  89.    Justin.  Lzxsix.  c  4.    Pausan.  in  Attic. 
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I  do  not  doubt,  but  the  reader,  as  well  as  myself,  is 
struck  witiv  horror  at  the  sight  of  so  dreadful  a  scene 
as  our  history  has  for  some  time  exhibited.  It  fur- 
nishes us  no  where  with  such  frequent  and  sudden 
revolutions,  nor  with  examples  of  so  many  kings  de- 
throned, betrayed,  and  murdei^d  by  their  nearest  rela- 
tions, their  brothers,  sons,  mothers,  wives,  friends, 
and  confidants  ;  who,  all  in  cold  blood,  with  premedi- 
tated design,  reflection,  and  concerted  policy,  employ 
the  most  odious  -and  most  inhuman  means  to  those 
effects.  Never  was  the  anger  of  heaven  more  distin- 
guished, or  more  dreadful,  than  upon  these  [^nces 
and  people.  We  see  here  a  sad  complication  of  the 
blackest  crimes,,  perfidy,  imposture  of  heirs,  diy<Hrces, 
poisoning,  incest.  Princes  on  a  sudden  become  mon- 
sters, disputing  treachery  and  wickedness  with  each 
other,  attaining  crowns  with  rapidity,  and  disappearing 
as  soon  ;  reigning  only  to  satiate  their  passions,  and 
to  render  their  people  unhappy.  Such  a  situation  of  a 
kingdom,  wherein  all  orders  of  the  state  are  in  confu- 
sion, all  laws  despised,  justice  abolished,  all  crimes 
secure  of  impunity,  denotes  approaching  ruin,  and 
seems  to  call  for  it  in  the  loudest  manner. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Alexandria,  that  Alex- 
ander had  caused  his  mother  to  be  put  to  death,  that 
horrid  crime  made  the  parricide  so  odious  to  hb  sub- 
jects, that  they  could  not  endure  him  any  longer.  They 
expelled  him,  and  called  in  Lathyrus,  whom  they  re- 
I^ced  upon  the  throne,  in  which  he  supported  him- 
self to  his  death.  Alexander  having  collected  some 
ships,  endeavoured  to  return  into  Egypt  the   year 
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foUowing,  but  without  success*    He  perished  aoOit 
after  in  a  new  expedition  which  he  undertook. 

4  The  Syrians,  weary  of  the  continual  wars  made 
in  their  country  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Seleu* 
cusy  for  the  sovereignty,  and  not  being  able  to  su&r 
any  longer  the  ravages,  murders,  and  other  calamities, 
to  which  they  were  perpetually  exposed,  resdved  at 
last  to  exclude  them  all,  and  to  submit  to  a  foreign 
prince,  who  might  deliver  them  from  the  many  evils 
those  divisions  occasioned,  and  restore  the  tranquillity 
of  their  country.  Some  had  thoughts  of  Mithridates 
king  of  Pontus,  others  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt ;  but 
the  former  was  actually  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Romans,  and  the  other  had  always  been  the  enemy  of 
Syria.  They  therefcnre  determined  upon  electing  Ti- 
granes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  sent  ambassadors  to 
acquaint  him  with  their  resolution,  and  the  choice  they 
had  made  of  him.  He  agreed  to  it,  came  to  Syria,  and 
took  possession  of  the  crown,  which  he  wore  eighteen 
years.  He  governed  that  kingdom  fourteen  years,  by  a 
viceroy  named  Mcgadates,  whom  he  did  not  recal  from 
that  office,  till  he  had  occasion  for  him  against  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Eusebes,  being  driven  out  of  hb  domkuons  by  his 
subjects  and  Tigranes,  took  refuge  in  Cilicia,  where 
he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  concealment  and 
obscurity.  As  to  Philip,  it  was  not  known  what  be- 
came of  him.  It  is  iHX)bable  that  he  was  killed  in 
some  action  against  Tigranes.  Selena,  the  wife  of 
Eusebes,  retained  Ptolemais,  with  part  of  Phenicia 
and  Cdosyria,   and  reigned  there  many  years  after, 
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vriuch  enabled  her  to  giye  her  two  sons  an  education 
worthy  oJP  their  birth.  The  eldest  was  called  Antio^ 
chJus  Asiaticus,  and  the  youngest  Selcuens  Cybiosac* 
te&  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  thein  in  the 
sequeL  > 

Some  time  after  Ptolemy  Lathj^nis  had  been  re« 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  a  considerable  re* 
beUibn  broke  out  in  the  Upper  Egypt.  The  rebels, 
being  overd^own  and  defeated  m  a  great  battle,  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  city  of  Thebes,  where  they  dc* 
fended  themselves  whh  incredible  obstfaiacy.  It  was 
at  length  taken,  after  a  siege  of  three  years.  Lathyrus 
used  it  with  so  much  rigor,  that  from  being  the  great- 
est and  richest  city  till  ^n  in  Egypt,  it  was  abnosc 
reduced  to  nothing. 

•  Ladiyrus  did  not  long  survive  the  ruin  of  Thebes*, 
To  compute  from  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had  reign^^ 
ed  dwty  six  years  ;  eleven  jointly  with  Ms  mother  itk 
Egypt,  eighteen  in  C)rprus,  and  seven  alone  in 
Egypt,  after  his  mother^s  death.  Cleopatra,  hisdaughw 
ter,  succeeded  him,  who  was  his  only  legitimate  bsue. 
Her  proper  name  was  Berenice  ;  but  by  the  establish* 
ed  custom  of  that  house,  all  the  sons  were  called 
Plolemy,  and  the  daughters  Cleopatra. 

Sylla,  at  that  time  perpetual  dictator  of  Rome,  sent 
Alexander  to  take  possession  of  the  crown  of  Egypt, 
after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Lathyrus,  as  the  nearest 
heir  male  of  the  defunct.  He  was  the  son  of  that 
Alexander,  who  had  put  his  mother  to  death.  But 
the  people  of  Alexandria  had  already  set  Cleopatra 
upon  the  throne,  and  she  had  been  six  months  in 
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possession  of  it  when  Alexander  arrifed.  To  accofm- 
modate  the  di&rence^  and  not  to  draw  Sylla,  die  raastev 
of  Rome,  and  in  consequence,  dbpenser  of  law  to  die 
universe,  upon  their  hands^  it  was  agreed,  that  Cleo- 
patra and  he  should  marry,  and  reign  jomtly.  Bat 
Alexander,  who  either  did  not  approve  of  her  fior  a 
wife,  or  would  have  no  associate  in  the  throne,  caus- 
ed her  to  be  put  to  death  nineteen  days  after  tiiev 
xnarriage,  and  reigned  alone  fifteen  years.  Murder 
and  parricide  were  no  longer  reckoned  as  any  thing  in 
those  times,  and  might  be  said  to  have  giowi^  int0 
fiishion  amoi^  princes  and  princesses* 

'  Soon  after,  Nicomedes  king  of  Bj^hynia  £ed,  hav« 
ing  first  made  the  Roman  people  his  heks«  His  country 
by  that  means  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  em* 
pire,  as  Cjrremuca  also  did  the  same  year.  The  Ro- 
mans, instead  of  appropriating  the  latter  to  themselves, 
had  granted  it  liberty ;  twenty  years  had  passed 
since,  during  which  term,  sedition  and  tyranny  had 
occasioned  infinite  calamities.  It  is  said,  that  the 
Jews,  who  had  been  long  settied  there,  and  composed 
a  great  part  of  the  nation,  contributed  very  much  to 
&ose  disorders.  The  Romans,  to  put  a  stop  to  thent 
were  obliged  to  except  Cyrenaica,  wluch  had  been  be- 
queathed to  tiiem  by  the  lastking's  will,  and  to  reduce 
it  into  a  Roman  province. 
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SECTION  VIL 

'VOMFXT  SDPOSBBMSt  AVTIOOBUt  ASXATfOVtOy  TEB  KIHODOM  OF 
SYEZA.     TROUBLES  IN  JUDBA.  ABD  BOYFT.; 

*  Some  troubles  which  happened  in  Egypt,  occa- 
ttoned  by  the  disgust  taken  against  Alexander,  made 
Selena,  the  uster  of  Lathyrus,  conceive  thoughts  of 
pretending  to  the  crown.  Shp  sent  her  two  sons, 
Antiochus  Asiaticus,  and  Seleucus,  whom  she  had  by 
Antiocfaus  Eusebes,  to  Rome,  to  solicit  the  senate  in 
her  bdttdf*  The  important  afimrs  which  employed 
Rome,  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Mithridates, 
and  perhaps  the  motives  of  policy,  from  which  he  had 
always  opposed  the  kings  who  were  for  joining  the 
forces  of  Egypt  with  those  of  Syria,  prevented  the 
princes  from  obUuning  what  they  demanded.  After  a 
vendence  of  two  years  in  Rome,  and  ineflfectual  solici- 
tatioas,  they  set  out  upon  their  return  into  their  own 
.kingdom* 

The  eldest,  called  Antiochus,  resolved  to  pass  by 
the  way  of  Sicily.  He  experienced  an  insult  there» 
which  is  hardly  credible,  and  shows  how  much  Rome 
was  corrupted  in  the  times  we  speak  of,  to  what  excess 
the  avarice  of  the  magistrates  sent  into  the  provinces 
rose,  and  what  horrid  rapine  they  committed  with  im- 
punity, in  the  si^  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
whde  worhL 

Verres  was  at  that  time  pretor  in  Sicily.  As  socm 
as  he  heard  that  Antiochus  was  arrived  at  Syracuse,  as 
he  had  reas(m  to  believe,  and  had  been  told,  that  that 
prince  had  abundance  of  rare  and  precious  things 
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with  him,  he  judged  his  arrival  a  kind  of  rich  inherit* 
ance  £dlen  to  him.  He  began  by  sendbg  Antiochus 
prea^ita  considerable  enough,  oooaistiiig  in  proviaioig 
of  wine,  oil,  and  com*  He  then  invited  him  to  supper. 
The  hall  was  magnificently  adorned ;  the  tables  Bet 
off  with  all  his  vessels  of  the  most  excellent  workman- 
ship, of  which  he  had  a  great  number*  The  feast  wis 
sumptuous  and  delicate,  for  he  had  taken  care  that 
nothing  should  be  wanting  to  make  it  so.  In  a  woi^ 
the  king  withdrew,  well  convinced  of  the  preterms 
magnificence,  and  sdll  better  satisfied  with  the  honour* 
able  reception  he  had  given  hinu 

He  invites  Verres  to  supper  in  his  timi ;  exposes'att 
his  riches,  multitudes  of  silver  vessels,  and  not  a  few 
cups  of  gold  set  with  jewels,  after  the  custom  of  kii^ 
and  especially  those  of  Syria.  There  was  amoc^  the 
rest  a  very,  laige  vessel  fcx*  wine,  made  out  erf*  oae 
precious  stone.  Verres  takes  each  of  these  vessds 
into  his  hand,  one  after  the  other,  praises  and  admires 
them  ;  the  king  rejoices  that  the  pretw  of  the  Bonuoi 
pec^e  is  so  well  pleased  urith  his  entettaiamont. 

From  thenceforth  the  latter  had  no  other  thoughts 
than  liow  to  rifle  Antiochus,  and  send  him  awagr 
fleeced  and  plundered  of  all  his  richefiects.  He  sent  to 
desire  that  he  wouk)  let  him  have  die  fine^  of  the.  ves* 
sds  he  had  seen  at  his  house,  under  pretence  of  diow« 
ing  them  to  his  workmen.  The  prince,,  who  did  not 
know  Verries,  complied  without  difficulty  or  so^icion. 
The  pretor  s^t  affm^  to  deore  that  he,  would  lend 
hini  the  vess^  .«uide  of  a  single  predous  stone,  that  be 
might  considisr;  it; more  exactly, m  he  sud.  Thekiiqf 
sent  him  that  also. 
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B«t  to  crown  M  ;  Ae  kings  of  Syria»  of  wiigm  ire 
speidc,  had  cairied  abrsich  sconce  wtth  them  to  Rorae^ 
of  migular  beaoftr,  m  well  from  Att  precious  stones 
with  which  it  was  adorned,  as  its  ocqoisite  workman- 
Mp.  Wkh  tfiis  they  intended  to  adorn  the  capitol, 
which  had  been  burnt  during  the  wub  between  Mari- 
us  and  Sylla,  and  was  then  rebuilding  t  but  that  edi- 
fice not  being  finished,  they  would  not  leave  it  behind 
them,  nor  sa^  any  body  to  have  a  sight  of  it ;  in 
order,  that  when  it  should  appear  at  a  proper  litfne  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  surprise  might  add  to  the 
admiration  of  it,  and  the  chmm  of  novelty  gifve  new 
splendour  to  the  present.  They  therefore  chose  to 
CMrry  it  back  into  Syria,  resolving  to  send  ambassadcx^ 
to  oflfer  this  rare  and  magnificent  gift,  amongst  many 
odiers,  to  the  god,  when  they  should  know  that  his 
statue  was  set  up  in  the  temple. 

Verres  was  informed  of  all  this  by  some  means  or 
other ;  for  the  pmoe  had  taken  care  to  keep  the 
sconce  concealed ;  not  that  he  feared  or  suspected  any 
dung,  but  that  few  people  might  see  it,  before  exposed 
to  die  public  view  of  the  Romans.  The  pretor  de* 
manded  it  of  the  king,  and  earnestly  begged  him  to 
send  it  him,  expressing  a  great  desire  to  examine  it, 
and  prombing  to  let  nobo^  else  see  it.  The  young 
prince,  with  die  candour  and  simj^icity  of  whose 
youth  the  noUe  sentiments  of  his  birth  were  united, 
was  &r  finom  su^cting  any  bad  design.  He  ordered 
las  oflkers  to  carry  the  sconce  secretly  to  Verres, 
well  covered  fit>m  Mght ;  vriiich  was  done  accordingly. 
As  soon  as  the  vmippers  were  taken  off,  and  the  pretor 
behdd  it,  he  cried  out,  this  is  a  present  wordiy  of  a 
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prmce,  WOTthy  of  a  king  of  Sjr ria,  wordiy  of  the  ca|^* 
tol ;  fOT  it  was  amazkigly  afdendid^  from  the  quantiqp 
of  6ne  jewels  with  which  it  was  adorned,  and  the  variety 
of  the  workmanship,  in  which  art  seemed  to  vie  widi 
the  materials ;  and  at  the  same  time  of  so  hrge  a  size, 
diat  it  was  easy  to  distinguish,  it  was  not  intraded  to 
be  used  in  the  pakoes  of  men,  but  to  adorn  a  vast  and 
aoperb  temple. 

The  officers  of  Antiochus  having  given  the  pretor 
full  time  to  conwler  it,  prepared  to  caxrj  k  backt 
but  were  told  by  him,  that  he  would  examine  it  more  at 
his  leisure,  and  that  his  curio^ty  was  not  yet  sufficient- 
ly gratified*  He  then  bade  them  go  home,  and  leave 
the  sconce  with  him.  They  accordii^ly  retujmed 
without  it. 

The  king  was  not  alarmed  at  first,  and  had  no  sns* 
picion.  One  day,  two  days,  several  days  passed,  and 
the  sconce  was  not  brought  home.  The  prince  th^e- 
fore  sent  to  demand  it  of  the  pretor,  who  put  it  off  tiB 
the  qext  day  ;  but  it  was  not  returned  then.  At  kngdi, 
he  applied  in  person  to  him,  and  prayed  him  to  restore 
it.  Who  would  believe  it  ?  That  very  sconce,  which 
he  knew  from  the  prince  himself,  was  to  be  set  up  in 
the  ci^ito],  and  designed  for  the  great  Jupiter,  and  the 
Roman  people,  Verres  eamesdy  entreated  the  prince 
to  give  him.  Antiochus  excuaog  himself,  both  fipom 
the  vow  he  had  made  to  consecrate  it  to  Jupiter,  and 
the  judgment  which  the  many  rations  that  had  been 
concerned  in  the  workmanship  of  it,  and  knew  fon 
whom  it  was  designed,  woukl  pass  upon  such  an  action; 
the  pretor  began  to  threaten  him  in  the  sharpest  terms ; 
but  when  he  saw  hb  menaces  had  no  more  effirct 
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than  his  entreaties^  he  ordered  the  prince  to  quk  his 
province  before  night,  and  alleged  forJiis  reason  that 
be  had  received  advice  from  good  hands,  that  pirates 
of  Syria  were  idx>ut  to  land  in  Sicily. 

The  king  upon  that  withdrew  to  the  public  place  ; 
doA  with  tears  in  hb  eyes  declared,  with  a  loud  voice, 
in  a  numerous  assemUy  of  die  Syracusans,  calling  the 
gods  and  men  to  witness,  that  Verres  had  taken  trcm 
him  a  sconce  of  gold,  enriched  with  precious  stones^ 
which  was  to  have  been  placed  in  the  capitd,  to  be  a  - 
monument  in  that  august  temple  of  his  alliance  and 
amity  widi  the  Roman  people.  That  he  was  not  con* 
cemed,  and  did  not  complain,  for  the  other  vessds  of 
gold  and  jewds  which  Verres  had  from  him  ;  but 
that  to  see  that  sconce  taken  fit>m  him  by  violence, 
was  a  misfortune  and  an  affitmt,  that  made  hun  incon« 
aolable*  That  though  by  his  own,  and  the  intention 
of  his  brother,  that  sconce  was  already  consecrated  to 
Jupiter,  however  he  oflfered,  presented,  dedicated,  and 
consecrated  it  again  to  that  god,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Boman  citizens,  who  heard  him,  and  called  Jupiter  to 
witness  to  the  sentiments  of  his  heart,  and  the  piety  of 
lus  intentions. 

Antiochus  Asiaticus,  being  returned  into  Asia,  soon 
lAer  ascended  the  throne;  hereignedoveapart  of  the 
country  for  the  space  of  four  years.  «  rjompey  de- 
prived him  of  his  kingdom,  during  the  war  against 
Mithridates,  and  reduced  Syria  into  a  province  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

What  thoughts  could  foreign  nations  conceive,  and 
how  odious  ought  the  name  of  Rcmum  to  be  to  them, 
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wiieii  Aef  heard  it  told,  dnt  in  a  Romaa  pionice,  a 
king  had  been  so  goosd^  ii^wred  by  ibt  pretor  hifn« 
setf^  a  guest  plunikred,  an  ally  and  friend  of  the  Ro- 
man people  drivena^ay  with  the  highest  indignity  mA 
Yiolence !  And  what  Cicero  reproaches  Verrea  witfi^  in 
this  place,  was  not  peculiar  to  him ;  it  was  the  criBK 
of  abnost  aU  the  magistrates  sent  by  Rome  into  the 
piOTinces;  a  crime  which  die  senate  and  people 
seemed  to  approre,  and  of  which  they  made  them* 
sehrea  equally  guiky  by  their  weak  and  abject  cooni- 
vance ;  ^^  We  hare  seen  for  several  yews,^  says  the 
same  Cicero,  in  one  of  hb  orations  against  Venres, 
^  and^have  suflEsted  in  silenee,  die  weakhof  aH  natioos 
to  be  tvacffifcrred  mto  die  hands  of  a  few  private  per« 
S0RS»  AtiienSy  Perganras,  Cyzicnm,  Miletus,  Chk>^ 
Samos,  in  fine  all  Asia,  Adiaia,  Greece,  Sictiy,  are 
now  incfesed  in  some  of  the  country  houses  of  those 
rich  and  unjust  men  of  rapine,  whilst  money  is  umrer* 
sally  a  prodigious  rarity  every  where  else ;  and  we 
have  just  reason  to  befieve,  that  ourselves  cooBive  io 
all  diese  cryii^  and  terrible  disofders;  as  those  who 
commit;  take  no  manner  of  pains  to  concesd  them,  nor 
to  hide  their  thefts  and  depredations  from  the  eyes  and 
knowle^  of  the  public*'^ 

Such  was  Rome  at  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  whieb 
soon  occasioned  ks  ruin,  and  the  loss  of  its  lib^ly. 
And,  in  my  opinioQ  to  consider  in  this  manner  die 
fiBufii^  and  vices  that  prevail  m  a  state,  to  examine 
their  causes  and  effects,  to  enter  thus  into  men's  mott 
secret  retirements,  to  use  that  expession,  to  study 
closely  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  those  who 

"^  Cic.  in  Veff.  idt  de  iuppL  n.  Id^  l:^. 
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golrerDi  is  a  moch  more  important  part  of  history^  tfiaa 
that  which  only  treats  of  sieges^  battles^  and  conquests ; 
to  which  howerer  we  must  return* 

The  reign  of  Alexander  Janneus  in  Judea,  had 
always  been  involved  in  troubfes^  and  seditions,  6cca«> 
sioQcd  by  the  powerful  Miction  of  the  Pharisees,  that 
continually  opposed  hinH  because  he  was  not  of  a  dis- 
position to  suffer  himself  to  be  rid  by  them.^  His 
death  did  not  put  an  end  to  those  ^sorders.  Alexas^ 
dra,  his  wife,  was  appointed  supreme  administratrix  of 
the  nation,  according  to  the  king^s  last  wilL  She  caus- 
ed her  eldest  son  Hyrcanus  to  be  acknowledged  high 
priest.  The  Pharisees  continually  persisted  in  perse- 
cuting those  who  had  been  their  enemies  in  the  late 
reign*  That  princess,  at  her  death,  had  appointed 
Hyrcanus  her  sole  heir  ;  but  Aristobulus,  his  younger 
brother,  had  the  strongest  party,  and  took  his  place. 

*  Nothing  but  troubles  and  violent  agitations  were  to 
be  seen  on  aXL  sides.  In  Egypt,  the  Alexandrians  weary 
of  their  king  Alexander,  took  up  arms  and  expelled 
him,  and  called  in  Ptolemy  Auletes*  He  was  a  bastard 
of  Lathyrus,  who  never  had  a  legitimate  son.  He  was 
simamed  Auletes,  that  is  to  say,  ^*  the  player  upon  the 
iute,''  because  he  valued  himself  so  much  upon  play* 
ji]^  well  upon  that  instrument,  that  he  disputed  the 
prize  of  it  in  the  public  games.  Alexander  being 
driven  out  in  this  manner,  went  to  Pompey,  who  was 
then  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  demand  aid  of  him  ; 
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Pompey  would  not  interfere  in  his  affiurs,  because 
they  were  foreign  to  his  commission.  That  prince 
retired  to  Tyre^  to  wait  there  a  more  fevourable  coo- 
juncture. 

But  none  offered,  and  he  died  there  some  time  after. 
Before  his  death  he  made  a  will,  by  which  he  declared 
the  Roman  people  his  heirs.  The  succession  was 
important,  and  included  all  the  dominions  Alexander 
had  possessed,  and  to  wMch  he  had  retained  a  lawful 
right,  of  which  the  violence  he  had  sustained  could  not 
deprive  him.  The  a&ir  was  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  senate.  ^  Some  were  of  opimon,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  take  possesion  of  Egypt,  and  of  Che  idand 
of  Cyprus,  of  which  the  testator  had  been  soveieigOy 
and  which  he  had  bequeathed  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  majority  of  the  senators  did  not  approve 
this  advice.  They  had  very  lately  taken  possession  of 
Bitbynia,  which  had  been  left  them  by  the  will  of 
Nicomedes,  and  of  Cyrenaica  and  Lybia,  which  had 
been  also  given  them  by  that  of  Apion ;  and  they 
had  reduced  aU  those  countries  into  Roman  ]Nx>vinceSi 
They  were  afraid,  that  if  they  also  accepted  Egypt  and 
the  isle  of  Cyprus,  in  virtue  of  a  like  donation,  that 
their  facility  in  accumulatmg  provinces  to  provinces^ 
might  give  too  great  umbrage,  and  express  too  dear- 
ly a  design  formed  to  engross  in  the  same  manner  all 
other  states.  They  believed  besides,  that  this  enter- 
prise might  involve  them  in  another  war,  which  would 
embarrass  them  very  much,  whilst  they  had  that  with 
Mithridates  upon  their  hands ;  so  that  they  contented 
themselves  for  the  present  with  causing  all  the  efiects 
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which  Alexander  had  at  his  death,  to  be  brought  from 
Tyre,  and  did  not  meddle  with  the  rest  of  his  estates. 
This  proceeding  sufficiendy  implied,  that  they  did  not 
renounce  the  will,  as  the  sequel  will  fully  explain. 

This  is  the  fourth  example  of  dominions  left  the 
Roman  people  by  will ;  a  very  singular  custom,  and 
almost  unheard  of  in  all  other  history,  which  undoubt- 
edly does  great  honour  to  those  in  whose  favour  it  was 
established.  The  usual  methods  of  extending  the 
bounds  of  a  state,  are  war,  victory,'  and  conquest. 
But  with  what  enormous  injustice  and  violence  are 
those  methods  attended,  and  how  much  devastation 
and  blood,  must  it  cost  to  subject  a  country  by  force 
of  arms  ?  In  this  there  is  nothing  cruel  nor  inhuman, 
and  neither  tears  nor  blood  are  shed.  It  is  a  pacific 
and  legitimate  increase  of  power,  the  simple  accept- 
ance of  a  voluntary  gift.  Subjection  here  has  noth- 
ing of  violence  to  enforce  it,  and  proceeds  fix>m  the 
heart. 

There  is  another  sort  of  violence,  which  has  neither 

the  name  nor  appearance  of  being  so,  but  it  is  no  less 

dangerous  on  that  account,  I  mean  seduction  ;  when 

to  obtain  the  suffrages  of  a  people,  undermining  arts, 

indirect  means,  secret  collusions,  and  great  donations 

of  money,  are  employed  to  corrupt  the  fideliQ^  of  the 

persons  of  the  highest  credit  and  authority  in  states 

and  kingdoms,  and  events  are  influenced,  in  which 

the  principal  agents  act  at  a  dbtance,  and  do  not  seem 

to  have  any  share.    In  this  we  now  speak  of,  there 

was  no  visible  trace  of  a  policy  so  common  with 

princes,  and  which,  far  from  making  any  scruple  of  it, 

they  imagine  for  their  glory. 
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AttaluSy  who  was  the  firsts  if  I  am  not  mistdkea, 
that  appointed  the  Roman  people  his  heirs,  had  not 
engaged  in  any  strict  imion  with  that  repdt>lic,  duiing 
the  short  time  he  reigned*  As  for  Ptolemy  ApioDy 
king  of  Cyrenaicd)  the  Romans,  far  from  using  any 
arts  to  attain  the  succession  to  his  dominions,  renoiin* 
ced  it,  left  the  people  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty,  and  would  not  accept  the  inheritance  after- 
wards, till  they  were  in  some  measure  obliged  to  it 
against  their  y^L  It  does  not  appear  that  they  were 
more  solicitous  either  in  public  or  private,  with  Nioo*' 
medes  king  of  Bithynia,  or  Ptolemy  Alexander  king 
ofEgypt* 

What  motives  then  induced  these  princes  to  aot  in 
thb  manner  ?  First,  gratitude  ;  the  house  of  Attains 
was  indebted  for  all  its  splendour  to  the  Romans ; 
Nicomedes  had  been  defended  by  them  against  Midi- 
ridates  ;  and  next,  love  for  their  people,  the  dewe  €i 
procuring  a  lasting  tranquillity  for  them,  and  the  idem 
they  had  of  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  moderatioi  of  the 
Roman  power*  They  died  without  children,  or  law* 
fill  successors ;  for  bastards  were  not  looked  upon  as 
such.  They  had  only  in  view  the  future  diviskms 
and  civil  wars  that  might  arise  about  the  choice  of  a 
king,  of  which  Egypt  and  Syria  supplied  them  with 
dreadful  examples.  They  saw  with  theur  own  eyes 
the  tranquillity  and  happiness  enjoyed  by  many  cities 
and  nations  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  pec^Ie. 

A  prince,  in  the  situation  of  which  we  speak,  had 
but  three  things  to  choose  ;  either  to  leave  his  throne 
to  the  ambition  of  the  grandees  of  his  kingdom ;  to  re* 
store  his  subjects  to  their  entire  liberty,  by  instituttog 
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republican  government ;  or  to  give  his  kingdom  to 
the  Romans* 

The  first  choice  undoubtedly  exposed  the  kingdom 
to  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  vfbidk  the  factions  and 
jealousies  of  the  great  Mrould  not  fail  to  excitCi  and 
continue  with  heat  and  fury  ;  and  the  princess  love  for 
his  subjects  induced  him  to  spare  them  misfcn-tunes  as 
&tal  as  inevitable. 

The  execution  of  the  second  choice  was  impractica- 
ble.  There  are  many  nations  whose  genius,  manners, 
characters,  and  habit  of  living,  do  not  admit  their 
being  £3rmed  into  republics.  They  are  not  capable 
of  that  uniform  equality,  that  dependence  upon  mute 
laws^  that  have  not  weight  enough  to  enforce  their 
obedience.  They  are  made  for  monarchy,  and  every 
other  kind  of  government  is  incompatible  with  the 
natural  frame  of  their  minds.  Cyrenaica,  which  has 
a  share  in  the  present  question,  is  a  proof  of  this ;  and 
all  ages  and  climates  supply  us  with  examples  of  the 
same  kind. 

A  prince,  therefore,  at  his  death,  could  not  do  more 
wisely  than  to  leave  his  subjects  the  alliance  and  pro- 
tection of  a  people,  feared  and  respected  by  the  whole 
universe,  and  therefore  capable  of  defending  them 
from  the  unjust  and  violent  attempts  of  their  neigh- 
bours. How  many  civil  divisicMis  and  bloody  dis- 
cords did  he  spare  them  by  this  kind  of  testamentary 
dbposition  ?  This  appears  from  the  example  of  Cyre- 
naica. The  Romans  out  of  a  noUe  disinterestedness, 
having  refused  the  gift  the  king  had  made  them  of  it, 
at  his  death,  that  unhappy  kingdom,  abandoned  to  lib- 
erty and  its  own  will,  gave  itself  up  to  cabals  and 
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intrigues.  Tom  by  a  thousand  Actions,  furious  to  mad* 
ness  against  each  other  and,  in  a  word,  become  like 
a  ship  without  a  pilot  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent 
stcn-ms,  it  sufiered  many  years  the  most  incredible 
calamities  ;  the  only  remedy  of  which  was  to  pray,  and 
in  some  manner  to  force,  the  Romans  to  vouchsafe  to 
take  the  government  of  it  upon  themselves. 

Besides  this,  a  prince  by  such  conduct  did  no 
more  than    prevent,  and  that  advantageously  for  his 
people,  what  must  necessarily  have  happened  soono* 
or  later*      Was  there  any  city  or  state  capable    of 
making  head  against  the  Romans  ?  Could  it  be  ex- 
pected that  a  kingdom,  especially  when  the  royal  fiimily 
was  extinct,  could  support  itself  and  its  independence 
long  against  them  ?  There  was  an  inevitable  necessity 
for  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  that  people,  and  for  that 
reason  it  was  highly  consistent  with  prudence  to  soften 
the  yoke  by  a  voluntary  subjection  ;  for  diey  made  a 
great  diflfercnce  between  the  people  who  submitted  to 
them  freely,  as  to  friends  and  protectors,  and  those  who 
only  yielded  to  them  out  of  force,  after  a  long  and  obsti- 
nate resistance,  and  bemg  reduced,  by  reiterated  de- 
feats, to  give  way  at  last  to  a  conqueror.    We  have  seen 
with  what  severity  the  Macedonians,  at  least  the  princi- 
pal persons  of  the  nation,  and  after  them  the  Ache- 
ans,  were  treated ;  especially  during  the  first  years  ci 
their  subjection. 

The  other  nations  suffered  nothing  of  that  kind  ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  of  all  foreign  yokes,  none 
ever  was  lighter  than  that  of  the  Romans.  Scarce 
could  its  weight  be  perceived  by  those  who  bore  it. 
The  subjection  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  empire,  even 
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under  the  emperors  themselves,  was  rather  a  means  to 
assure  the  public  tranquillity,  than  a  servitude  heavy 
upon  private  persons,  and  prejudicial  to  society* 
Most  of  the  cities  were  governed  by  their  ancient 
laws,  had  always  their  own  mag^trates,  and  wanted 
very  little  of  enjoying  entire  liberty.  They  were  by 
that  means  secured  from  all  the  inconveniences  and 
misfortunes  of  war  with  their  neighbours,  which  had 
so  long  and  so  cruelly  distressed  the  republics  of 
Greece  in  the  times  of  their  ancestors  ;  so  that  the 
Greeks  seemed  to  be  great  gainers  in  ransoming  them- 
selves from  these  inconveniences,  by  some  diminu<^ 
tion  of  their  liberty* 

It  is  true,  the  provinces  sometimes  suffered  veiy 
much  from  the  avarice  of  governors ;  but  those  were 
only  transient  evils,  which  had  no  long  eflfects,  and  to 
which  the  goodness  and  justice  of  a  worthy  successor 
applied  a  speedy  redress,  and  which  after  all,  were 
not  comparable  to  the  disorders  with  wluch  the  wars 
of  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  Lacedemomans, 
against  each  other,  were  attended,  and  still  less  to  the 
violences  and  rav^s  occasioned  by  the  insatiaUe 
avarice  and  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  tyrants  in  many 
cities  and  states. 

An  evident  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  princes,  in 
leaving  their  dominions  to  the  Romans  after  their 
death,  is,  that  their  people  never  exclaimed  f^^ainst 
that  disposition,  nor  proceeded  to  any  revolt  of  their 
own  accord,  to  prevent  its  taking  eSccL 

I  do  not  pretend  to  excuse  the  Romans  entirely  in 
this  place,  nor  to  justify  their  conduct  in  all  things. 
I  have  sufficiently  observed  the  viewa  of  interest  and 
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polidcil  motiyes  of  their  actions.  I  only  sasy^  ^urtdie 
Roman  government^  especially  with  regard  to  tiiose 
who  submitted  voluntarily  to' them,  was  gentle,  ha^ 
mane,  equitable,  advantageous  to  the  people,  and  the 
source  of  their  peace  and  trancpiillity.  There  were 
indeed  private  oppressors,  who  made  the  Roman  peo- 
pie  authorize  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  of  which  we 
shall  soon  see  an  example ;  but  there  was  always  a 
considerable  number  of  citizens,  zealous  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  who  rose  up  against  those  violences,  and 
declared  loudly  for  j  ustice.  This  happened  in  the  affiur 
of  Cyprus,  which  it  b  now  time  to  relate. 

'  Clodius  who  commanded  a  small  fleet  near  Cilicia, 
was  deflated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  pirates  of  that 
coast,  against  whom  he  had  been  sent  He  caused 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  brother  of  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
to  be  desired  in  his  name  to  send  him  money  to  pay 
his  ransom.  That  prince,  who  was  a  kind  of  prodigy 
in  point  of  avarice,  sent  him  only  two  talents.  The 
pirates  chose  rather  to  release  Clodius  without  ransom, 
than  to  take  so  small  a  one. 

His  thoughts  were  bent  upon  being  revenged  oo 
that  king  as  so<mi  as  possible.  He  had  found  means 
to  get  himself  elected  tribune  of  the  people  ;  an  im- 
portant office,  which  gave  him  great  power.  Clodius 
made  uSe  of  it  for  the  destruction  of  his  enemy.  He 
pretended  that  prince  had  no  right  to  the  kingdom  of 
Cyprus,  which  had  been  left  to  the  Roman  people  by 
the  will  of  Alexander,  who  died  at  Tyre.  It  was  deter- 
mined,  in  consequence,  that  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and 
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ihsA  of  C}rprus,  \rhich  depended  on  it,  appdrtained  to 
the  Romans,  in  virtue  of  that  donation  ;  and  Ciodius 
accordingly  obtained  an  order  of  the  people  to  seize 
the  kingdom  of  C3rprus,  to  depose  Ptolemy,  and  to 
confiscate  all  his  effects.  To  put  so  unjust  an  order 
in  execution,  he  had  credit  and  address  enough  to 
have  the  justest  of  the  Romans  elected  ;  I  mean  Cato,"" 
whom  he  removed  from  the  republic,  under  the  pre- 
text of  an  honourable  commission,  that  he  might  not 
find  him  an  obstacle  to  the  violent  and  criminal  designs 
he  meditated.  Cato  was  therefore  sent  into  the  isle 
of  Cyprus,  to  deprive  a  prince  of  his  kingdom,  who 
well  deserved  that  afiiront,  says  an  historian,  for  his 
many  irregularities  ;  as  if  a  man's  vices  sufficiently 
authorized  the  seizing  all  his  fortunes. 

Cato,  upon  his  arrival  at  Rhodes,  sent  to  bid  Ptole- 
my  retire  peaceably,  and  promised  him,  if  he  complied, 
to  procure  him  the  high  priesthood  of  the  temple  of 
VenUs,at  Paphos,  the  revenues  of  which  were  sufficient- 
ly considerable  for  his  honourable  subsistence.  Ptol- 
emy rejected  that  proposal.  He  was  not,  however,  in 
a  condition  to  defend  himself  against  the  power  of  the 
Romans  ;  but  could  not  resolve,  after  having  worn  a 
crown  so  long,  to  live  as  a  private  person.  Determin- 
ed therefore  to  end  his  life  and  reign  together,  he 
embarkj^  with  all  his  treasures,  and  put  to  sea.  His 
design  was  to  have  holes  bored  in  the  bottom  of  his 
ship,  that  it  might  sink  with  him  and  all  his  riches. 
But  when  he  came  to  the  execution  of  his  purpose, 
though  he  persisted  constantly  in  the  resolution  of 
dying  himself,  he  bad  not  the  courage  to  include 

'Plut.inCat  p.  776. 
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his  iimoeent  and  well  bdoved  trea^tires  in  his  ru<« 
in ;  and  thereby  showed  that  he  lored  them  better 
than  he  did  himself,  by  titk,  king  of  Cypras,  but  in 
fact  the  mean  slave  of  hb  money.  He  returned  to 
shore,  and  replaced  his  gold  in  his  magazines,  after 
which  he  poisoned  himself,  and  left  the  wh<^  to  his 
enemies.  Cato  carried  those  treasures  the  following 
year  to  Rome.  The  sum  was  so  large  that  in  the 
greatest  triumphs  the  like  had  scarce  been  laid  up  is 
the  public  treasury.  Plutarch  makes  it  amount  to 
almost  seven  thousand  talents,  one  million,  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  sterling.  Cato  caused  aU  Ptolemy's 
precious  effects  and  moveables  to  be  sold  publicly ; 
reserving  only  to  himself  a  picture  of  Zeno,  the  found- 
er of  the  Stoics,  the  sentiments  of  which  sect  he  fol- 
lowed. 

The  Roman  people  here  take  off  the  mask,  and 
show  themselves,  not  such  as  they  had  been  in  the  glo- 
rious ages  of  the  repuUtc,  ftill  of  contempt  far  riches, 
and  esteem  for.  poverty,  but  as  they  were  become, 
after  gold  aad  silver  had  entered  Rome  in  triumph  with 
their  victorious  generals.  Never  was  any  thing  more 
capable  of  dbgraciugand  reproaching  the  Romans  than 
this  last  action.  ^'  The  Roman  people,''  says  Cicero, 
^^  instead  of  making  it  their  honour,  and  almost  a 
duty,  as  formerly,  to  reestablish  the  kings,  their  ene- 
mies, whom  they  had  conquered,  upon  their  thrones, 
now  see  a  king,  their  ally,  or  at  least  a  constant  friend 
to  the  republic,  who  had  never  done  them  any  wij^, 
of  whom  neither  the  senate  nor  any  of  our  generals  hmi 
ever  the  least  complaint,  who  enjoyed  the  dominions 
left  him  by  his  ancestors  in  tranquillity,  plundered  on 
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a  sudden,  without  any  formality,  and  all  his  effects 
sold  by  auction  almost  before  his  eyes,  by  order  of 
the  same  Roman  people.  This,''  continues  Cicero, 
"  shows  other  kings  upon  what  they  are  to  rely  for 
their  security  ;  from  this  fatal  example  they  learn, 
that  amongst  us  there  needs  only  the  secret  intrigue  of 
some  seditious  tribune,  for  depriving  them  of  their 
thrones,  and  plundering  them  at  the  same  time,  of  all 
their  fortunes.'' ** 

What  I  am  most  amazed  at  is,  that  Cato,  the  justest 
and  most  upright  man  of  those  times,  but  what  was 
the  most  shining  virtue  and  justice  of  the  pagans ! 
should  lend  his  name  and  service  in  so  notorious  an 
injustice.  Cicero,  who  had  reasons  for  sparing  him, 
and  dared  not  blame  his  conduct  openly,  shows,  how* 
ever,  in  the  same  discourse  I  have  now  cited,  but  in  an 
artful  and  delicate  manner,  and  by  way  of  excusing  him, 
how  much  he  had  dishonoured  himself  by  that  action. 

During  Cato's  stay  at  Rhodes,  Ptolemy  Auletes,king 
of  Egypt,  and  brother  to  him  of  Cyprus,  came  thither 
to  him.  I  reserve  for  the  following  book  the  histoiy 
of  that  prince,  which  merits  a  particular  attention. 

^  Cic.  Orat.  pro.  Sexto,  n.  ST- 
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ARTICLE  I. 

AVRtDGMENT    OF   THE   HISTORY   OF    THE     JEWS,   PROM   ARI$TOBU- 
LUS   TO  HEROD   THE    XDUMEAK. 

AlS  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  often  intermixed  with 
that  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  I  have  taken 
cdre,  as  occasion  offered,  to  relate  of  it  what  was 
most  necessary  and  suitable  to  my  subject.  I  shall 
add  here  what  remains  of  that  history  to  the  reign 
of  Herod  the  Great.  The  historian  Josephus,  who 
is  in  every  one's  hands,  will  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  such 
as  are  desirous  of  being  more  fully  informed  of  it^ 
Dean  Prideaux,  whom  I  have  used  here,  may  be  also 
consulted  to  the  same  effect. 
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SECTION  I. 

KBICK    OF   ARISTOBVLVS   X.  .JVHICU  LASTED   TWO    TEARS. 

""  Hyrcanus,  high  priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews, 
had  left  five  sons  at  his  death.  The  first  was  Aristo- 
bulus,  the  second  Antigonus,  the  third  Alexander 
Janneus  ;  the  fourth's  name  is  unknown.  The  fifth 
was  called  Absalom. 

Aristobulus,  as  the  eldest,  succeeded  his  fiitho-  in 
the  high  priesthood  and  temporal  sovereignty.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  himself  well  establbhed,  he  assumed 
the  diadem  and  title  of  king,  which  none  of  those  who 
had  governed  Judea  from  the  Babylonish  capdvity, 
had  done  besides  himself.  The  conjuncture  seemed 
favourable  for  that  design.  The  kings  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  who  were  alone  capable  of  opposing  it,  were 
weak  princes,  involved  in  domestic  troubles  and  civil 
wars,  little  secure  upon  the  throne^  and  not  maintain- 
ing themselves  long  in  the  possession  of  it.  He  knew 
the  Romans  were  much  inclined  to  authorize  the  dis* 
membering  and  dividing  the  dominions  of  the  Gre- 
cian kings,  in  order  to  weaken  and  keep  them  low  in 
comparison  to  themselves.  Besides ,  it  was  natural  for 
Aristobulus  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  victories  and 
acquisitions  made  by  his  ancestors,  who  had  given  an 
assured  and  uninterrupted  establishment  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  enabled  it  to  support  die  dignity  of  a  king 
amongst  its  neighbours. 


•A.M.3898.    Ant  J.  C.  106.    JoMph.  Antiii.  xiiL  19,  Bu:.    Id.de 
BelL  Jud.  1. 3. 
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Aristobulus's  mother,  in  virtue  <^  Hyrcanus's  will, 
pretended  to  the  government ;  but  Aristobulus  was 
the  strongest,  and  put  her  in  prison,  where  he  caused 
her  to  be  starved  to  death.  For  bis  brothers,  as  he 
very  nrach  loved  Antigonus  the  eldest  of  them,  he 
gave  htm  at  first  a  share  in  the  government ;  but  some 
small  time  after,  upon  a  false  accusation,  put  him  to 
death.  He  confined  the  other  three  in  prison  during 
his  life. 

^  When  Aristobulus  had  fully  possessed  himself  of 
the  authority  his  father  had  enjoyed,  he  entered  into 
a  war  with  the  Itureans,  and  after  having  subjected 
the  greatest  part  of  them,  he  obliged  them  to  embrace 
Judainn,  as  Hyrcanus  had  the  Idumeans  some  yean 
before.  He  gave  them  the  alternative,  either  to  be 
circumcised  and  profess  the  Jewish  religion,  or  to  quit 
their  country,  and  seek  a  settlement  elsewhere.  They 
chose  to  stay  and  comply  with  what  was  required  of 
them,  and  were  incorporated  with  the  Jews,  both  as  to 
^irituals  and  temporals.  This  practice  became  a 
fundamental  maxim  with  the  Asmoneans.  It  shows 
that  they  had  not  a  just  idea  of  religion  at  that  time, 
which  does  not  impose  itself  by  force,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  received  but  voluntarily  and  by  persua- 
sion. Iturea,  inhabited  by  the  people  in  question,  was 
a  part  of  Celosyria,  on  the  north  east  frontier  of  Israel, 
between  the  inheritance  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  territory  of 
Damascus. 

A  distemper  obliged  Aristobulus  to  return  from 
Iturea  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  leave  the  command  of  the 

i>  A.  M.  3898.    Ant  J.  C.  105.    Joseph.  Anti^.  xiii.  19.  Id.de  Bell 
Jttd.  1.  3. 
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army  to  his  brother  Antigonus,  to  make  an  end  of  the 
war  be  had  begun*  The  queen  and  her  cabal,  who 
envied  Antigonus  the  king's  favour,  took  the  advan- 
tage of  his  illness,  to  alienate  the  king  agamst  him  by 
false^  reports  and  vile  calumnies.  Antigonus  soon 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  after  the  successes  by  which 
he  had  terminated  the  war.  His  entry  was  a  kind  of 
triumph.  The  feast  of  the  tabernacles  was  then  cde- 
brating.  He  went  directly  to  the  temple  with  his 
guards,  completely  armed  as  he  had  entered  the  city, 
without  giving  himself  time  to  change  any  part  of  his 
equipage.  This  was  made  a  crime  with  the  king ; 
who,  otherwise  prejudiced  against  him,  sent  him 
orders  to  disarm  himself,  and  come  to  him  as  soon  as 
possible ;  conceiving,  if  he  refused  to  obey,  it  was  a 
proof  of  some  bad  design  ;  and  in  that  case  he  gave 
orders  that  he  should  be  killed.  The  person  sent  by 
Aristobulus  was  gained  by  the  queen  and  her  cabal, 
and  told  him  the  order  quite  differently  ;  that  the 
king  desired  to  see  him  completely  armed  as  he 
was.  Antigonus  went  direcdy  to  wait  on  him  ;  and 
the  guards  who  saw  lum  come  in  his  arms,  obeyed 
their  orders,  and  killed  him. 

Aristobulus,  having  discovered  all  that  had  passed, 
was  violently  a&cted  with  it,  and  inconsolable  for  his 
death.  Tormented  with  remorse  of  conscience  for 
this  murder,  and  that  of  his  mother,  he  led  a  miser- 
able life,  and  expired  at  last  in  the  highest  grief  and 
despair. 


ALlXAMQBt'a  9VCJS1880E8.  SOS 

SECTION  n. 

^MlCSQT  A^IX^lfSRIl  JANNEU8,  WBXCB  CO^TXVUBD  TWBHTY 
S&VBN  Y&AR8. 

<i  Sai.0¥1}  Uie  wife  of  Anstobulus,  immediately 
after  Im  dcatb^  took  the  three  prioces  out  of  the  prison, 
ioto  whifix  they  Imi  bee0  put  by  her  husband.  Alex- 
andor  JanoeuSj  the  eldest  of  the  three,  was  crowned* 
He  put  hn  neict  brother  to  deaths  who  had  endeavour*^ 
c4  tp  deprive  him  of  the  crown.  As  for  the  third, 
naflaed  Absalom,  who  was  of  a  peaceable  disposition^ 
and  who  had  no  thoughts  but  of  living  in  tranquillity 
as  a  private  person,"^  he  granted  him  his  favour,  and 
protected  him  during  his  whole  life.  No  more  is  said 
of  him,  than  that  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  youngest  son  of  his  brother  Alexander,  and  that 
he  served  him  against  the  Romans  at  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  in  which  he  was  made  prisoner,  forty  two 
years  after,  when  the  temple  was  taken  by  Pompey. 

Whilst  all  this  passed,  the  two  kings  of  Sjrria,  of 
whom  Grypus  reigned  at  Antk>ch,  and  Antiochus  of 
Cyzicum  at  Damascus,  made  a  cruel  war  upon  each 
Other,  although  they  were  brothers.  Cleopatra,  and 
Alexander  the  youngest  of  her  sons,  reigned  in  Egypt^ 
and  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  the  eldest,  in  Cyprus. 

Alexander  Janneus,  some  time  after  he  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  throne,  had 
set  a  good  army  on  fpot,  which  passed  the  Jordap,  and 
formed  the  siege  of  Gadara.      At  the  end  of  ten 

<  A.  M.  3899.  Ant.  J.  C.  105.  Joseph.  AnUq.  siiL  20.  Id.  de  BtlL 
Jud.  1.  3. 
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monthsi  having  made  himself  master  of  that  city,  he 
took  several  other  very  strong  places,  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan ;  but  not  being  sufficiently 
upon  his  guard  in  his  return,  he  was  beat  by  the  ene- 
my, and  lost  ten  thousand  men,  with  all  the  spoils  he 
had  taken,  and  his  own  baggage.  He  returned  to 
Jerusalem  in  the  highest  affliction  for  this  loss,  and  the 
shame  with  which  it  was  attended.  He  had  even  die 
mortification  to  see,  that  many  people,  instead  of 
lamenting  his  misfortune,  took  a  malignant  joy  in  it ; 
for,  from  the  quarrel  of  Hyrcanus  with  the  PhariseeSi 
they  had  always  been  the  enemies  of  hb  house,  and 
especially  of  this  Alexander  ;  and,  as  they  had  drawn 
almost  the  whole  people  into  their  pany,  they  had  so 
strongly  prejudiced  and  inflamed  them  against  him, 
that  all  the  disorders  and  commotions,  with  which  his 
whole  reign  was  embroiled,  flowed  from  this  sotuxe. 

*  This  loss,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  prevent  his  go- 
ing to  seize  Raphia  and  Anthedon,  when  he  saw  the 
coast  of  Gaza  without  defence,  after  the  departure  of 
Lathyrus.  Those  two  posts,  that  were  only  a  few 
miles  from  Gaza,  keep  it  in  a  manner  blocked  up, 
which  was  what  he  proposed  when  lie  attacked  them. 
He  had  never  forgiven  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza,  f(^ 
calling  in  Lathyrus  against  him,  and  giving  him  troops, 
which  had  contributed  ta  his  g^ing  the  fatal  battle  of 
Jordatl,  and  he  earnestly  sought  all  occasions  to  avenge 
himself  upon  them. 

'  As  soon  as  his  affairs  would  permit,  he  came  with 
a  numerous  army  to  besiege  the  city.  ApoUodoruSj 
the  governor  of  it,  defended  the  place  a  whole  year 

«  A.  M.  3904.    Ant.  J.  C  100.  ^  A.  M.  3906.    Aot.  J.  C.  9«. 
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with  a  valor  and  prudence  that  acquired  him  great 
reputation.  *  His  own  brother  Lysimachus  could  not 
see  his  glory  without  envy  ;  and  that  base  passion 
induced  him  to  assassinate  the  governor*  That 
wretch  afterwards  associated  with  some  others  as  bad 
as  himself,  and  surrendered  the  city  to  Alexander. 
Upon  his  entrance,  it  was  thought  by  his  behaviour 
and  the  orders  he  gave,  that  he  intended  to  use  his 
victory  with  clemency  and  moderation.  But  as  soon 
as  he  saw  himself  master  of  all  the  posts,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  to  oppose  him,  he  gave  his  soldiers  per- 
mission  to  kill,  plunder  and  destroy ;  and  immediately 
all  the  barbarity  that  could  be  imagined  was  exercised 
upon  that  unfortunate  city.  The  pleasure  of  revenge 
cost  him  very  dear  ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza 
defended  themselves  like  men  in  despair,  and  killed 
almost  as  many  of  his  people  as  they  were  themselves. 
But  at  length,  he  satiated  his  brutal  revenge,  and  re- 
duced that  ancient  and  famous  city  to  an  heap  of  ruins ; 
after  which  he  returned  to  Jerusalem.  This  war  em- 
ployed  him  a  year. 

*  Some  time  after  the  people  affronted  him  in  the  most 
heinous  manner.  At  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles, 
whilst  he  was  in  the  temple,  offering  a  solemn  sacrifice, 
in  quality  of  high  priest,  upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offer- 
ings,  they  threw  lemons  at  his  head,  calling  him  a 
thousand  injurious  names,  and  amongst  the  rest  giving 
him  that  of  slave ;  a  reproach,  which  sufficiently  argued, 
that  they  looked  upon  him  as  imworthy  of  the  crown 
and  pontificate.  This  was  an  effect  of  what  Eleazar  had 

CA.  M.390r.    AntJ.  C.9:k. 
«  A.  M.  3909.    Ant  J.  C  9^.    Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  2J,- 
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presumed  to  adruice ;  tiuit  the  motiier  of  Hyronm 
had  been  a  captive.  These  indignities  enraged  Alex* 
andcr  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  attacked  diose  insoknt 
people  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  tod  kiBed 
to  the  number  of  six  thousand  of  them.  Seeing  bow 
much  the  Jews  were  disafiected  in  regard  to  hiia, 
he  was  afraid  to  trust  Hs  person  any  longer  to  dienii 
and  used  foreign  troops  for  his  guard,  whom  he 
caused  to  come  fromPis»fia  and  Cilicia#  Of  these 
he  formed  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  who  attended 
him  every  where. 

^  When  Alexander  saw  the  storm  v4ich  had  rose 
against  him  a  little  ai^)eased  by  the  terror  of  the  re- 
venge he  had  taken  for  it,  he  turned  his  arms  agunst 
the  enemy  abroad.  After  having  obtained  some  ad- 
vantages over  them,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  wherein 
he  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  uid  escaped  him- 
self with  great  difficulty.  At  his  return  to  Jemsalem^^ 
the  Jews,  incensed  at  his  defeat,  revolted  against  him. 
They  flattered  themselves,  diat  they  should  find  hin 
so  much  weakened  and  dejected  by  his  loss,  that  th^ 
should  find  no  difficulty  in  completing  his  destruction, 
which  they  had  long  desired.  Alexander,  who  want- 
ed neither  application  nor  valor,  and  who,  besides,  had 
a  more  than  common  capacity,  soon  found  tnx^  to 
oppose  them.  A  civil  war  ensued  between  him  and 
his  subjects,  which  continued  six  years,  and  occasioned 
great  misfortunes  to  both  parties.  The  rebels  were 
beaten  and  defeated  upon  many  occasions. 

^  Alexander  having  taken  a  city  wherein  tnany  rf 
them  had  shut  themselves  up,  carried  eight  hundred  of 

^  A.  M.  3910.  Ant  J.  C.  94.  kA.lf.3912.    Anl.J.C.»?. 
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them  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  them  all  to  be  crucified 
in  one  day.  When  they  were  fixed  to  the  cross,  he 
ordered  their  wi^e^  iind  children  to  he  brought  out, 
and  to  have  their  throats  cut  before  their  faces.  Dur- 
iag  Ais  cnid  execution,  the  king  regaled  his  wives 
and  concttbincB  in  a  plaoe  from  whence  they  saw  aH 
that  passed  ;  and  this  sight  was  to  him  and  them  the 
principal  part  of  the  entertainment.  Horrid  gratifica* 
tion !  This  civil  war,  during  the  six  years  that  it  lasted, 
bad  cost  t^  lives  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  men  on 
the  side  of  the  rebels. 

Alexander,  after  having  put  an  end  to  it,  under* 
took  aumy  other  foreign  expeditions  with  very  great 
success^  Upon  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  he  abandon- 
ed himself  to  intemperance  and  excess  of  wine,  that 
brought  a  quartan  ague  upon  him,>f^  of  which  he  died 
at  three  years  end,  after  having  reigned  twenty  seven. 

He  kft  two  sons,  Hyrcanus  smd  Aristobulus ;  but 
he  decreed  by  his  will,  that  Alexandra,  his  wife, 
should  govern  the  kingdom  during  her  life,  and 
choose  which  irf  her  sons  she  thought  fit  to  succeed 
her. 

-A.M. 3925.    Ant. J. C. 79. 
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SECTION  III. 

«XICir   or  ALBXAVD&A»  TRB    WIFE  07  ALBXAVSBK  JASVBVS, 
WHICH   CONTINUED   NINE   YEARS. 

»  AccoRDinc  to  the  advice  of  her  husband,  Alex- 
andra submitted  herself  and  her  children  to  the  power 
of  the  PhariseeSi  declaring  to  them,  that  in  doing  so^ 
she  only  conformed  to  the  last  will  of  her  husband. 

By  this  step  she  gained  so  much  upon  them,  that 
forgetting  their  hatred  for  the  dead,  though  they  car- 
ried  it  during  his  life  as  far  as  possible,  they  chan^d 
it  on  a  sudden  into  a  respect  and  veneration  for  his 
memory ;  and,  instead  of  the  invectives  and  reproaches 
they  had  always  abundantly  vented  against  him,  noth- 
ing was  heard  but  praises  and  panegyrics,  wherein 
they  exalted  immoderately  the  great  actions  of  Alex- 
ander,  by  which  the  nation  had  been  aggrandized,  and 
its  power,  honour  and  credit,  much  augmented.  By 
this  means  they  brought  over  the  people  so  effectually, 
whom,  till  then,  they  had  always  irritated  against  him, 
that  they  celebrated  his  funeral  with  greater  pomp  and 
magnificence  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors ;  and 
Alexandra,  according  to  the  intent  of  his  will,  was 
confirmed  sovereign  administratrix  of  the  nation. 
We  see  from  hence,  that  a  blind  and  unlimited  con- 
formity to  the  power  and  will  of  the  Pharisees  stood 
with  them  for  every  kind  of  merit,  and  made  all  fail- 
ings, and  even  crimes,  disappear  as  efiectually  as  if 
they  had  never  been  ;  which  is  very  common  with 
those  who  are  fond  of  ruling. 

•  A.  M.  3926.     Ant  J.  C,  78.    Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  23, 24.  et  de  BeU- 
Jud.i.i. 
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When  that  princess  saw  herself  well  established,  she 
caused  her  eldest  son,  Hrycanus,  to  be  received  as  high 
priest ;  he  was  then  near  thirty  years  of  age.  Ac* 
cording  to  her  promise,  she  gave  the  ^administration 
of  ail  important  affiiirs  to  the  Pharisees.  The  first 
thing  they  did  was  to  repeal  the  decree,  by  which 
John  Hyrcanus,  father  of  the  two  last  kings,  had 
abolished  all  their  traditional  constitutions,  which 
were  afterwards  more  generally  received  than  ever. 
They  persecuted  with  great  cruelty,  all  those  who 
had  declared  themselves  their  enemies  in  the  preced- 
ing reigns,  without  the  queen's  being  able  to  prevent 
them;  because  she  had  tied  up  her  own  hands,  by 
putting  herself  into  those  of  the  Pharisees*  She  had 
seen  in  her  husband's  time  what  a  civil  war  was,  and 
the  infinite  misfortunes  with  which  it  is  attended. 
She  was  afraid  of  kindling  a  new  one  ;  and,  not  know- 
ing any  other  means  to  prevent  it,  than  to  give  way 
to  the  violence  of  those  revengeful  and  inexorable 
men,  she  believed  it  necessary  to  suffer  a  less,  by  way 
of  precuation  against  a  greater  evil. 

What  we  have  said  upon  this  head  may  contribute 
very  much  to  our  having  a  right  sense  of  the  state  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  of  the  characters  of  those  who 
governed  it. 

^  The  Pharisees  always  continued  their  persecutions 
against  those  who  had  opposed  them,  under  the  late 
king.  They  made  them  accountable  for  all  tlie  faults 
and  cruelties  with  which  they  had  thought  proper  to 
blacken  his  memory.     They  had  already  got  rid  of 

•  A.  M.  3931.    Ant.  J.  G.  73-  Joseph.  Aniiq.  xiii.  24.  et  At  Eell.  Jod. 
i.  4. 
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maxiy  of  dieir  enmiie^^  and  mvented  erery  ^y 
sew  articles  of  accusation  to  destroy  Uk)^  who 
gave  them  mosl  imibrage  anopg  aucb  as  stiU  sur- 
vived. 

The  friends  and  ptstizana  of  tfatt  late  king^  seeing 
no  end  to  these  persecutions,  and  that  their  destructim 
was  sworn,  assembled  at  last,  and  came  in  a  body  ta 
wait  on  the  queen,  with  Aristobuhis^  her  second  soil,  at 
their  head.  They  represented  to  her  the  services  tfaegr 
bad  done  the  late  king  ;  their  fidelity  and  attachment  to 
him  in  all  his  wars,  and  in  all  the  difficulties  widi 
which  he  had  been  involved  during  the  troubles; 
that  it  was  very  hard  at  present,  under  her  govera- 
ment,  that  every  thing  they  had  done  for  him  should 
be  made  criminal,  and  to  see  diemselves  sacrificed  to 
the  implacable  hatred  of  their  enemies,  solely  for  their 
adherence  to  herself  and  her  family.  They  implored 
her  either  to  put  a  stop  to  such  sort  of  inquiries,  or,  if 
that  was  not  in  her  power,  to  permit  them  to  retire 
out  of  the  country,  in  order  to  their  seeking  an  asy- 
lum elsewhere ;  at  least  they  begged  her  to  put  them 
into  garrisoned  places,  where  they  might  find  some 
security  against  the  violence  of  their  enemies* 

The  queen  was  as  much  affected  as  it  was  possible 
to  be  with  the  condition  she  saw  them  in,  and  the 
injustice  done  them ;  but  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  do 
for  them  all  she  desired,  for  she  had  given  herself  mas- 
ters, by  engaging  to  act  in  nothing  without  the  consent 
of  the  Pharisees.  How  dangerous  is  it  to  invest  such 
people  with  too  much  authority !  They  exclaimed,  that 
it  would  be  putting  a  stop  to  the  course  of  justice,  to 
suspend  the  inquiries  after  the  culpable  ;  that  such  a 
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|)rbceeding  was  what  no  government  ought  to  suflfer  ; 
and  that  therefore  they  would  never  come  into  it.  On 
the  other  side,  the  que^n  believed,  that  she  ought  not 
to  give  her  consent  that  the  reial  and  faithful  friends  of 
her  family  should  abandon  their  country  in  such  a 
manner  i  because  she  would  then  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
a  turbulent  Action  without  any  support,  and  would 
have  no  resource  in  case  of  necessity.  She  resdved 
dierefbre  upon  the  third  point  they  had  proposed  to 
her,  and  dispersed  them  into  the  places  where  she  had 
garrisons.  She  found  two  advantages  in  that  con* 
duct;  the  first  was,  that  their  enemies  dared  not 
attack  them  in  those  fortresses,  where  they  would 
have  then*  arms  in  their  hands  ;  and  the  second,  that 
they  would  always  be  a  body  of  reserve,  upon  which 
she  could  rely  upon  occasion  in  case  of  any  rupture. 

Some  years  after,  queen  Alexandra  fell  sicE  of  a 
very  dangerous  distemper,  which  brought  her  to  the 
point  of  death.!"  As  soon  as  Aristobulus,  her  young- 
est ton,  saw  that  she  could  not  recover,  as  he  had  long 
formed  the  design  of  seizing  the  crown  at  her  deaths 
he  stole  out  of  Jerusalem  in  the  night,  with  only  one 
domestic,  and  went  to  the  places  in  which,  according 
to  a  plan  he  had  given  of  them,  the  friends  of  his  fa- 
bler had  been  placed  in  garrison.  He  was  received  in 
them  with  open  arms,  and  in  fifteen  days  time  twenty 
two  of  those  towns  and  castles  declared  for  him,  which 
put  him  in  possesion  of  almost  all  the  forces  of  the 
state.  The  people,  as  well  as  the  army,  were  enditly 
inclined  to  declare  for  him,  weary  of  the  cruel  admins 

rA.M.3934.    Ant  J.  0.70. 
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iatratum  of  the  Pharisees,  who  had  governed  without 
control  under  Alex^ndm,  and  were  become  insup- 
portable to  all  the  world.  They  came  therefore  m 
crowds  from  all  sides  to  follow  the  standard  of  Aristo- 
bulus ;  in  hopes  that  he  would  abolish  the  tyranny 
of  the  Pharisees,  which  could  not  be  expected  from 
Hyroanua  his  brother,  who  had  been  brought  up  by 
his  mother  in  a.blind  submission  to  that  sect ;  besides 
which,  he  had  nfe^ther  the  courage  nor  cs^^Kicity  aeces* 
sary  to  so  vigorous  a  design  ;  for  he  was  heavy  and 
indolent,  void  of  activity  and  aiq;)lication,  and  of  a 
very  mean  genius* 

When  the  Pharisees  saw  that  Aristobulus's  pai^ 
aifigmented  considerably,  they  went  with  Hyrcanus 
at  their  head  to  represent  to  the  dying  q^een  what  had 
passed,  and  to  demand  her  orders  and  assistance. 
She  answered,  that  she  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to 
intermeddle  with  such  affairs,  and  that  she  left  the  care 
of  th^m  to  the  Pharisees.  However  she  appointed 
Hyrcanus  her  heir  general,  and  expired  soon  after. 

As  soon  as  she  was  dead,  he  took  possession  of  die 
throne,  and  the  Pharisees  used  all  their  endeavours  to 
support  him  upon  it.  When  Aristobulus  quitted  Je- 
rusalem, tliey  caused  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he 
had  left  behind  liimi  to  be  shut  up  in  the  castle  ox  Bans  * 
as  hostages  against  himself.  But  seeing  this  did  not 
stop^him,  they  raised  an  army.  Aristobulus  did  the 
same*  A  battle  near  Jericho  decided  the  qiiarrd. 
Hyrcanus,  abandoned  by  most  part  of  the  troops, 
who  went  over  to  his  brother,  was  obliged  to  fly  to 

4  Barb  WIS  a  CMUetttuftteup<m  a  high  rock^  without  the  wQfki  of  the 
temple,  which  wefe  upon  the  same  rock. 
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lerusalem,  and  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of 
Bans ;  his  partisans  tock  refuge  in  the  temple. 
Some  time  after,  they  also  submitted  to  Aristobulus, 
and  Hyrcanus  was  obliged  to  come  to  an  accommo* 
dtticm  with  him. 


SECTION   IV. 

AEICN  OF   AftXSTOBULVS  II.  WHICH   CONTINVBD   SIX  YXAmS. 

*"  It  was  agreed  by  the  accommodation,  that  Ari- 
tobulus  should  have  the  crown  and  high  priesthood, 
and  that  Hyrcanus  should  resign  both  to  him,  and 
content  himself  with  a  private  life^  under  the  protec* 
tkm  of  his  brother,  and  with  the  enjoyment  of  his 
fortune.  It  was  not  difficult  to  reccnicile  him  to  this  f 
£br  he  loved  quiet  and  ease  above  all  things,  and 
quitted  the  government,  after  having  possessed  it 
tiiuree  months.  The  tyranny  of  the  Pharisees  ended 
with  his  reign,  after  having  gready  distressed  the 
Jewish  nation  fit>m  the  death  of  Alexander  Janneue. 

The  troubles  of  the  state  were  not  so  soon  appeas- 
ed, to  which  the  ambition  of  Antipas,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Antipater,  &ther  of  Herod,  gave 
birth.  He  was  by  extraction  an  Idumean,  and  a  Jew 
by  religion,  as  were  all  the  Idumeans,  from  the  time 
Hyrcanus  had  obliged  them  to  embrace  Judaism.  As 
he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  court  of  Alexander  Jan- 
ncuSf  and  of  Alexandra.his  wife,  who  reigned  after  him, 
he  had  gained  the  ascendant  of  Hyrcanus  thev  eldest 

'A.  M.3935.    Aiit.J.C.G9.   Joseph.  :Antiq.  idv.  S--8.  et  de  BtU 
Jad.l<-5. 
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son*  with  the  hopt  of  ndsing  himself  by  his  fietvour^  wbeo 
he  should  succeed  to  the  crown.*  But  when  he  saw 
all  his  measures  broke  by  the  deposition  of  Hyrcanus, 
and  the  coronation  of  Aristobulus,  from  whom  he  had 
nothing  to  expect,  he  employed  his  whole  address  and 
application  to  replace  Hyrcanus  upon  the  throne. 

The  latter,  by  his  secret  negotiations,  had  at  first 
applied  to  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrea,  for  aid  to 
reinstate  himself.  After  various  events  which  I  pass 
over  to  avoid  prolixity,  he  had  recourse  to  Pompey, 
who,  on  his  return  from  hb  expediticm  against  Mitfa- 
ridates,  was  arrived  in  Syria.'  He  there  took  cogni^ 
zance  of  the  competition  between  Hyrcanus  and  Aris- 
tobulus,  who  repaired  thither  according  to  his  orders. 
A  great  number  of  Jews  went  thither  also,  to  demand 
that  they  should  be  freed  from  the  government  of  bodi 
the  one  and  the  other.  They  represented,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  ruled  by  kings;  that  they  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  obey  only  the  high  priest,  uriio, 
without  any  other  tide,  administered  justice  acoxxliog 
to  the  laws  and  constitutions  transmitted  down  to 
them  from  their  f(»iefathers ;  that  the  two  brothers 
were  indeed  of  the  sacerdotal  line  ;  but,  that  they  had 
changed  the  i^orm  of  the  government  for  a  new  (hi^ 
which  would  enslave  them,  if  not  remedied. 

H}rrcanus  complained,  that  Aristobulus  had  unjustly 
deprived  him  of  his  birth  right,  by  usurping  every 
thing,  and  leaving  him  only  a  small  estate  for  hb  sub- 
sistence.   He  accused  him  also  of  practi^g  piracy  at 

•  A.  M.  3939.  Ant  J.  C.  6^  JoMph.  AnUq.  sir.  2— &  et  de  BeU. 
Jud.l— 5, 

•Joseph.  Aotiq-xiY.  5.   10- de  ^elL  Jod.  1-^. 
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sea,  and  of  plundering  his  neighbours  by  land.  And 
to  confirm  what  he  alleged  against  him,  he  produced 
almost  a  thousand  Jews,  the  principals  of  the  nation^ 
whom  Amipater  had  brought  expressly  to  support,  by 
their  testimony,  what  that  prince  had  to  say^against  his 
brother. 

Aristobulus  replied  to  this,  that  Hyrcanus  had  been 
deposed  only  for  his  incapacity ;  that  hb  sloth  and 
indolence  rendered  him  entirely  incapable  of  the  pub- 
lic affairs  ;  that  the  people  despised  him,  and  that  he, 
Aristobulus,  had  been  obliged  (o  take  the  reins  of  the 
government  into  Ms  own  hands,  to  prevent  them  from 
&lling  into  those  of  strangers.  In  fine,  that  he  bore 
no  other  title  than  his  father  Alexander  had  done  be- 
fore him.  And  in  proof  of  what  he  advanced,  he 
[»t>duced  a  great  number  of  the  young  nobility  of  the 
country,  who  appeared  with  all  possible  splendour  and 
magnificence.  Their  superb  habits,  liaughty  man- 
ners, and  proud  demeanor,  did  no  great  service  to  his 
cause. 

Pompey  heard  enough  to  discern,  that  the  conduct 
of  Aristobulus  was  violent  and  unjust,  but  would  not 
however  pronounce  immediately  upon  it,  lest  Aristo- 
bulus, out  of  resentment,  should  oppose  hb  designs 
against  Arabb,  which  he  had  much  at  heart;  he 
therefore  dbmissed  the  two  brothers  respectfully,  and 
told  them,  that  at  his  return  from  reducing  Aretas  and 
his  Arabians,  he  should  pass  through  Judea,  and  that 
he  would  then  regulate  their  affiiirs,  and  make  the 
necessary  dispositions  in  all  things. 

Aristobulus,  who  fully  penetrated  Pompey's  senti- 
ments, set  out  suddenly  from  Damascus,  without 
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paying  him  the  least  instance  of  reelect,  returned  into 
Judea,  armed  his  subjects,  and  prepared  for  a  good 
defence.  By  this  conduct,  he  made  Pompey  his  mor- 
tal enemy. 

Pompey  iqyptied  himself  also  in  making  prepsnitioiis 
for  the  Arabian  war.  Aretas,  till  then,  had  despised 
the  Roman  arfns ;  but  when  he  saw  them  at  his  door, 
and  that  victorious  army  ready  to  enter  his  dominioiis, 
he  sent  an  embassy  to  make  his  submisuons.  Pom- 
pey,  however,  advanced  as  fieir  as  Petra,  his  cs^ntd, 
which  he  took.  Aret;|s  was  taken  in  it.  Pomp^  at 
first  kept  him  under  a  guard  ;  but  at  length  he  was 
released  upon  accepting  the  conditions  imposed  on 
him  by  the  victor,  who  soon  after  returned  to  Da* 
mascus. 

'He  was  not  apprized  till  then  of  Aristobulus's  pro- 
ceedings in  Judea.  He  marched  thither  with  his  army» 
and  found  Aristobulus  posted  in  the  casde  of  Alexan- 
drion,  which  stood  upon  a  high  mountain  at  the 
entrance  of  the  country*  The  place  was  extremdf 
strong,  built  by  his  father  Alexander,  who  had  given 
his  name  to  it.  Pompey  sent  to  bid  him  come  down 
to  him.  Aristobulus  was  not  much  inclined  to  com- 
ply,  but  he  at  last  gave  in  to  the  opinion  of  those  about 
him,  who  apprehending  a  war  with  the  Romans,  ad- 
vised  him  to  go.  He  did  so,  and  after  a  conversatioa 
which  turned  upon  hb  £fierence  with  his  brother,  he 
returned  into  his  casde.  He  repeated  die  same  two  or 
three  times,  in  hopes  by  that  complacency  to  gain  upon 
Pompey,  ahd  induce  him  to  decide  in  hb  favour.  But 
for  fear  of  accident^  he  did  not  omit  to  put  good  gar* 
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f  iscms  into  hb  strong  places^  and  to  make  all  other  prep^ 
arations  for  a  vigorous  defence,  in  case  Pompey  should 
decree  i^inst  hinu  Pompey,  nvho  had  advice  of 
his  proceedings,  the  last  time  he  came  to  him,  obliged 
him  to  put  them  all  into  his  hands,  by  way  of  sequefr* 
tration,  and  made  him  sign  orders  for  that  purpose  to 
231  the  commanders  of  those  places. 

AristobuluSy  incensed  at  the  violence  which  had  been 
dofie  him,  as  soon  as  he  was  released,  made  all  haste 
to  Jerusalem,  and  prepared  every  thing  for  the  war* 
His  resdution  to  keep  the  crown,  made  him  the  qport 
of  the  different  passions,  hope  and  fear.  When  he 
saw  the  least  appearance  that  Pompey  would  decide  in 
his  favour,  he  made  use  of  all  the  arts  of  complacency 
to  incline  him  to  it.  When  on  the  contrary  he  had 
the  least  reason  to  suspect,  that  he  would  declare 
against  him^  he  observed  a  directly  opposite  conduct. 
Such  was  the  contrariety,  visible  in  the  diflferent  steps 
he  took  throughout  this  affair. 

Pompey  followed  him  close.  The  first  place,  where 
he  encamped  in  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  was  Jericho  ; 
there  he  received  the  news  of  Mithridates's  death,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  fi^wing  book. 

He  continued  his  march  towards  Jerusalem.  When 
he  approached,  Aristobulus,  who  began  to  repent  of 
what  he  had  done,  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  endeay* 
oured  to  bring  him  to  an  accommodation,  by  promis- 
ing  an  enUre  submissbn,  and  a  great  sum  of  money 
to  pvevent  the  war.  Pompey  accepted  his  offers,  and 
sent  Gabinius,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  to  receive 
the  money  ;  but  when  that  lieutenant  general  arrived 
at  Jerusalem,  he  found  the  gates  shut  against  him,  and. 
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instead  of  receiving  the  money,  he  was  told  from  tlie 
top  of  the  walls,  that  the  city  would  not  stand  to  the 
agreement.  Pompey  thereupon,  not  being  willing 
that  they  should  deceive  him  with  impunity,  ordered 
Arifitobulus,  whom  he  had  kept  with  him,  to  be  put  in 
irons,  and  advanced  with  his  whole  army  against  Je<* 
rusalem.  The  city  was  extremely  strong  by  its  situ- 
ation, and  the  works  which  had  been  made ;  and  had  it 
not  been  divided  within  doors  against  itself,  was  capa- 
ble of  making  a  long  defence. 

Aristobulus's  party  was  for  defending  the  place, 
especially  when  they  saw  that  Pompey  kept  their  king 
prisoner ;  but*  the  adherents  of  Hyrcanus  were  deter- 
mined to  open  the  gates  to  that  general ;  and  as  the 
latter  were  much  the  greater  number,  the  other  pany 
retired  to  the  mountain  where  the  temple  stood,  to  de- 
fend it,  and  caused  the  bridges  of  the  ditch  and  valley, 
which  surrounded  it,  to  be  broke  down.  Pompey,  to 
whom  the  city  immediately  opened  its  gates,  resolved 
to  besiege  the  temple.  The  place  held  out  three 
months  entire,  and  would  have  done  so  three  months 
more,  and  perhaps  obliged  the  Romans  to  abandon 
their  enterprise,  but  for  the  superstitious  rigor  with 
which  the  besieged  observed  the  sabbath.  They  be- 
lieved,  indeed,  that  they  might  defend  themselves 
when  attacked,  but  not  that  they  might  prevent  the 
works  of  the  enemy,  or  make  any  for  themselves. 
The  Romans  knew  how  to  take  the  advantage  of  ttus 
inaction  upon  the  sabbath  days.  They  did  not  attack 
the  Jews  ugon  them,  but  filled  up  the  fosses,  made 
their  approaches,  and  fixed  their  engines  without  op- 
positi(»i.    They  threw  down  at  length  a  great  tower, 
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with  which  so  great  a  part  of  the  wall  fell,  that  the 
breach  was  large  enough  for  an  assault.  The  place 
was  carried  sword  in  hand,  and  a  terrible  slaughter 
ensued,  in  which  more  that  twdve  thousand  persons 
were  killed. 

During  the  whole  tumult,  cries  and  disorder,  of 
this  slaughter,  history  observes  that  the  priests,  who 
were  at  that  time  employed  in  divine  service,  continu* 
fed  it  with  surprising  unconcemi  notwithstanding  the 
rage  of  their  enemies,  and  their  gi  ief  to  see  their 
friends  and  relations  massacred  before  their  eyes* 
Many  of  them  saw  their  own  blood  mingle  with  that 
of  the  sacrifices  they  o£bred,  and  the  sword  of  the 
enemy  make  themselves  the  victims  of  their  duty ; 
happy,  and  worthy  of  being  envied,  if  they  were  as 
fdthful  to  the  spirit  as  the  letter  of  it, 

Pompey,  with  many  of  his  superior  officers,  entered 
the  temple,  and  not  only  into  the  sanctuary,  but  into 
the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  into  which,  by  the  law,  only 
the  h^h  priest  was  permitted  to  enter  once  a  year, 
upon  the  solemn  day  of  expiation.  This  was  what 
afflicted  and  enraged  the  Jews  most  against  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Pompey  did  not  touch  the  treasures  of  the  temple^ 
that  consisted  principally  in  sums  which  had  been  de- 
posited there  by  private  families  for  their  better  secu- 
rity. Those  sun\s  amounted  to  two  thousand  talents,* 
in  specie,  without  reckoning  the  gold  and  silver  vessels, 
which  were  innumerable,  and  of  infinite  value.  It  was 
not,  says  Cicero,  out  of  respect  for  the  majesty  of  the 

•  Three  hondred  Uiouiand  pounds  sterUni^. 
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god  adored  in  that  temple,  that  Pompey  bdiaved  ia 
this  manner ;  for,  according  to  him,  nodiing  wasmcHe 
contemptible  than  the  Jewish  religion,  more  unworthy 
the  wisdom  and  grandeur  of  the  Romans,  nor  more 
opposite  to  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors.  Pom- 
pey in  this  noble  disinterestedness  had  no  other  motive 
than  to  deprive  malice  and  calumny  of  all  means  c^ 
attacking  his  reputation.  Such  were  the  thoughts  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  pagans  upon  the  only  religion 
of  the  true  God.  They  blasphemed  what  they  knew 
nothing  of. 

It  hath  been  observed,  that  till  then,  Pompey  had 
been  successful  in  all  things,  but  that  after  thb  sac- 
rilegious curiosity,  his  good  fortune  abandoned  him, 
and  that  his  taking  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  tuslast 
victory. 


SECTION  V. 

RBZOir   OV    BTmCA.XVt   ZZ.  WHZCB   COVTZNUXD    TWENTY    POVS 
TBABS. 

'  PoMPE  Y,  havmg  put  an  end  to  the  war  caused  the 
waUs  of  Jerusalem  to  be  demolished^  reestablished 
Hyrcanus,  and  sent  Aristobulus,  with  his  two  sons, 
Alexander  and  Antigohus,  prisoners  to  Rome.  He 
dismembered  several  cities  from  the  kingdom  of 
Judea,  which  he  united  wiA  the  government  of  Syria, 
imposed  a  tribute  upon  Hyrcanus,  and  left  Ae  ad- 
ministration  of  a&irs  to  Antipater,  who  was  at  the 
court  of  Hyrcanus,  and  one  of  his  principal  ministers. 

^  A.M.  3941.    Ant  J.C.63. 
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Alexander  made  his  escape  upon  the  way  to  Rome, 
and  returned  into  Judea,  where  he  afterwards  excited 
new  troubles. 

^  Hyrcanus  finding  himself  too  weak  to  take  the 
field  against  him,  had  recourse  to  the  arms  of  the 
Romans.  Gabinius,  governor  of  Syria,  after  having 
overthrown  Alexander  in  a  battle,  went  to  Jerusalem, 
and  reinstated  Hyrcanus  in  the  high  priesthood.* 
He  made  great  alterations  in  the  civil  government ; 
for,  from  monarchical,  as  it  had  been,  he  changed  it 
into  aristocratical ;  but  those  innovations  were  but  of 
short  duration. 

^  Crassus,  upon  his  march  against  the  Parthians, 
always  intent  upon  gratifying  his  insatiable  avarice, 
stopped  at  Jerusalem,  where  be  had  been  told  great 
treasures  were  laid  up.  He  plundered  the  temple  of 
an  the  riches  in  it,  which  amounted  to  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  talents,  that  is  to  say,  about  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

*  Cesar,  after  his  expedition  into  Egypt,  being 
arrived  in  Syria,  Antigonus,  who  had  made  his  escape 
from  Rome  with  his  father  Aristobulus,  came  to 
throw  himself  at  his  feet,  b^^d  him  to  reestablish 
him  upon  the  throne  of  his  father,  who  was  lately 
dead,  and  made  great  complaints  against  Antipater 
and  Hyrcanus.  Cesar  had  too  great  obligations  to 
both,  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  their  interests  ;  for, 

wA.M.394r.    AntJ.C.Sr. 
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as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  without  the  aid  he^had 
received  from  them,  his  expedition  into  Egypt  would 
have  miscarried.  He  decreed,  that  Hyrcanus  should 
retain  the  dignity  of  high  priest  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  Judea,  to  himself  and  his  posterity  after 
him  for  ever,  and  gave  Antipater  the  oflSce  of  procura^ 
tor  of  Judea,  under  Hyrcanus.  By  this  decree,  the 
aristocracy  of  Gabinius  was  sdxDlished,  and  the  govern* 
ment  of  Judea  reestablished  upon  the  ancient  footing. 

*  Antipater  caused  the  government  of  Jerusalem  to 
be  given  to  Phasael  his  eldest  son,  and  diat  of  Galilee 
to  Herod,  liis  second  som 

^  Cesar,  at  Hyrcanus's  request,  and  in  conmleratioa 
of  the  services  he  had  rendered  him  m  Elgypt  and 
Syria,  permitted  him  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
which  Pompey  had  caused  to  be  demolished.  And* 
pater,  without  losing  time,  began  the  work,  and  the 
city  was  soon  fortified  as  it  had  been  befixe  the  deaio* 
lition,     Cesar  was  killed  this  year. 

During  the  civil  wars,  Judea,  as  well  as  afl  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  agitated  faj 
violent  troubles. 

*  Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes,  king  of  PartUa,  had  en- 
tered  Syria,  with  a  powerful  army«  From  thence  be 
sent  a  detachment  into  Judea,  with  orders  to  place 
Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus  upon  the  throne, 
who  on  his  side  had  also  raised  troops.    Hyrcaoos, 

•Joseph*  Aatiq. sir.  17.  de  BeU.  Jud.  1.  & 
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and  Phasael,  Herod's  brother,  upon  the  proposal  of  an 
accommodation^  had  the  imprudence  to  go  to  the 
enernj,  who  seized  them,  and  put  them  in  irons. 
Herod  escaped  from  Jerusalem  the  moment  before  the 
Parthians  entered  it  to  seize  him  also. 

Having  missed  Herod,  they  plundered  the  city  and 
country,    placed  Antigonus   upon  the  throne,  and 
delivered   Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  in  chains  into  his 
hands.     Phasael,  who  well  knew  that  his  death  was 
resolved,  dashed  out  hb  brains  against  the  wall,  to 
avoid  the  hands  of  the  executioner.    As  for  Hyrcanus, 
his  life  was  granted  him  ;  but  to  render  him  incapable 
of  the  priesthood,  Antigonus  caused  his  ears  to  be  cut 
oflF ;  for,  according  to  the  levitical  law,**  it  was  requi- 
site that  the  high  priest  should  be  perfect  in  all  his 
members*    After  having  mutilated  him,  he  gave  him 
back  to  the  Parthians,  that  they  might  carry  him  into 
the  east,  from  whence  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him 
to  embroil  afiairs  in  Judea.'    He  continued  a  prisoner 
at  Seleucia  in  Babylonia,  till  the  coming  of  Phraates 
to  the  crown,  who  caused  his  chains  to  be  taken  off, 
and  gave  him  entire  liberty  to  see  and  converse  with 
the  Jews  of  that  country,  who  were  very  numerous. 
They  looked  upon  him  as  their  king  and  high  priest, 
and  raised  him  a  revenue  sufficient  to  support  his  rank 
with  splendour.      The  love  of  his  native  country 
made  him  forget  all  those  advantages.     He  returned 
the  year  following  to  Jerusalem,  whither  Herod  had 
invited  him  to  come,  but  put  him  to  death  some  years 
afterwards. 

*  LeritaXn.  16—24.  •  Joseph,  Antiq.  jv.  Q, 
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Herod  at  first  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  firom  whence 
he  went  to  Rome.  Anthony  was  then  in  the  high  de* 
gree  of  power,  which  the  triumvirate  had  given  hinu 
He  took  Herod  under  his  protection,  and  even  did  more 
in  his  favour  than  he  expected ;  for,  instead  of  what  he 
proposed,  which  was  at  most  to  obtain  the  crown  for 
Aristobulus,'  whose  sister  Mariamne  he  had  lately 
married,  with  the  view  only  of  governing  under  him, 
as  AnUpater  had  done  under  Hyrcanus  ;  Anthony 
caused  the  crown  to  be  conferred  upon  himself,  con- 
traiy  to  the  usual  maxim  of  the  Romans  in  like  cases 
for  it  was  not  their  custom  to  violate  the  rights  of  the 
royal  houses  which  acknowledged  them  for  protectors, 
and  to  give  crowns  to  strangers.  Herod  was  declared 
king  of  Judea  by  the  senate,  and  conducted  by  the 
consuls  to  the  capitol,  where  he  received  the  investi- 
ture of  the  crown,  with  the  ceremonies  usual  upon 
such  occa^ons. 

Herod  passed  only  seven  days  at  Rome  in  negotiat- 
ing this  great  affiur,  and  returned  speedily  to  Judea. 
He  employed  no  more  time  than  three  months  in  hi^ 
journeys  by  sea  and  land. 


SECTION  VI. 

KKIOK  OF    ANTIGONUS,  OF  ONLY   TWO   TEARS  DURATION. 

t  It  was  not  so  easy  for  Herod  to  establish  himself  is 
the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  as  it  had 

'  ArUtobalut  was  the  ton  of  Alexandn,  Hyrcanm'ft  daughter ;  ud 
hit  father  was  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulos,  brother  of  Hyreanos ;  sd 
thictthe  right  of  both  lMx>thers  to  the  crown  was  united  in  bb  peridK 
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been  to  obtain  his  title  from  the  Romans.  Antigonus 
was  not  at  all  inclined  to  resign  a  throne  which  had 
cost  him  so  much  pains  and  money  to  acquire.  He 
diluted  it  with  him  very  vigorously  for  almdst  two 
years. 

^  Herod,  who  during  the  winter  had  made  great  prej^ 
arations  for  the  following  campaign,  opened  it  at 
length  with  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  invested 
at  the  head  of  a  fine  and  numerous  army.  Anthony 
had  given  orders  to  Sosius,  governor  of  Syria,  to  use 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  reduce  Antigonus,  and  to 
put  Herod  into  full  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judea. 

Whilst  the  works  necessaiy  to  the  siege  ware  carry- 
ing on,  Herod  made  a  tour  to  Samaria,  aqd  at  length 
consummated  his  marriage  with  Mariamne.  They 
had  been  contracted  four  years  to  each  other ;  but  the 
unforeseen  troubles,  into  which  he  fell,  had  prevented 
their  consummating  the  marriage  till  then.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  king  Aristobu- 
lus,  and  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanusthe  sec- 
ond, and  thereby  grand  daughter  to  those  two  brothers. 
She  was  a  princess  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  virtue^ 
and  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree  |dl  the  other  quali- 
ties that  adorn  the  sex.  The  attachment  of  the  Jews  to 
the  Asmonean  &mily,  made  Herod  imagine,  that  by 
espousing  her,  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in  gaining 
their  affections,  which  was  one  of  his  reasons  for  con« 
summating  bis  marriage  at  that  time. 

On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Sosius   and  he,  having 
joined  their  forces,  pressed  the  siege  in  concert  with 

>>  A.  M.  8966.    Ant  J.  C.  38.    Josepli.  Aniiq.  jxr.  37.    Id.  de  BelL 
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the  utmost  vigor,  and  with  a  very  numerous  army, 
which  amounted  to  at  least  sixty  thousand  men.  The 
place,  however,  held  out  against  them  many  mondis 
with  exceeding  resolution;  and  if  the  besieged  bad 
been  as  expert  in  the  art  of  war  and  the  defence  of 
places,  as  they  were  brave  and  resolute,  it  would  not 
perhai^  have  been  taken  ;  but  the  Romans,  who  were 
much  better  skilled  in  those  things  than  them,  carried 
the  place  at  length,  after  a  siege  of  something  more 
than  six  montlis. 

1  The  Jews  being  driven  from  their  posts,  the  ene. 
my  entered  on  all  sides,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  city  ;  and,  to  revenge  the  obstinate  resistance 
they  had  made,  and  the  pains  they  had  suffered  during 
so  long  and  difficult  a  skge,  they  filled  all  quarters  of 
Jerusalem  with  blood  and  slaughter,  plundered  and 
destroyed  all  before  them,  though  Herod  did  his  ut- 
most to  prevent  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

Antigonus  sedng  all  lost,  came  and  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Sosius,  in  the  most  submissive  and  most 
abject  manner.  He  was  put  in  chains,  and  sent  to 
Anthony,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Ahtioch«  He  dedgn* 
ed  at  first  to  have  reserved  him  for  his  triumph  ;  but 
Herod,  who  did  not  think  himself  safe,  as  long  as  that 
branch  of  the  royal  family  survived,  would  not  let  him 
rest,  till  he  had  obtained  the  death  of  that  unfcotunate 
prince,  for  which  he  even  gave  a  large  sum  of  money.^ 
He  was  proceeded  against  in  form,  condemned  to  die, 
and  had  the  sentence  executed  upon  him  in  the  same 
manner 'as  common  criminals,  with  the  rods  and  axes 
of  the  Uctor,  and  was  fastened  to  a  stake  ;  a  treatment 

» A.  M.  3967.    Ant  J,  C  ST.  *  Joieph.  Antiq.  »ir.  27. 
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with  which  the  Romans  had  never  used  any  crowned 
bead  before. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  the  Asmoneans,  after  a 
duration  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  nine  years,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  government  of  Judas  Maccabeus* 
Herod  entered  by  this  means  upon  the  peaceable  pos* 
session  of  the  kingdom  of  Judea. 

This  singular,  extraordinary,  and,  till  then,  unexam- 
pled event,  by  which  the  sovereign  authority  over  the 
Jews  was  given  to  a  stranger,  an  Idumean,  ought  to 
have  opened  their  eyes,  and  rendered  them  attentive 
to  a  celebrated  prq>hecy,  which  had  foretold  it  in  clear 
terms ;  had  given  it  as  the  certain  mark  of  another 
event,  in  which  the  whole  nation  was  interested,  which 
was  the  perpetual  object  of  their  vows  and,  hopes, 
and  distinguished  them  by  a  peculiar  characteristic 
from  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  that  had  an 
equal  interest  in  it,  but  without  knowing  or  being 
apprized  of  it.  This  was  the  prophecy  of  Jacob,  who, 
at  his  death,  foretold  to  his  twelve  sons,  assembled 
round  h'ls  bed,  what  would  happen  in  the  series  of 
dme  to  the  twelve  tribes,  of  which  they  were  the  chiefs^ 
and  after  whom  they  were  called.  Amongst  the 
other  predictions  of  that  patriarch  concerning  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  there  is  this  of  which  we  now  speak ;  '  '^  Tb^ 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law^ver 
from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come ;  and  untp 
him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be."  The 
sceptre  or  rod,  for  the  Hebrew  signifies  both,  implies 
here  the  authority  and  superiority  over  the  other  tribes. 

1  Gen.  xlix.  10. 
VOL.  7.  68 
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All  the  ancient  Jews  have  explained  this  predictioa 
'to  denote  the  Messiah^  the  fact  is  therefore  incontesta' 
ble,  and  is  reduced  to  two  essential  points.  The  first 
is,  that  as  long  as  the  tribe  of  Judah  shall  subsist^  it 
shall  have  preeminence  and  authority  over  the  other 
tribes ;  the  second,  that  it  shall  subsist,  and  form  a  body 
of  a  republic,  governed  by  its  laws  and  magistrates,  tiD 
the  Messiah  comes. 

The  first  point  is  verified  in  the  series  of  the  history 
of  the  Israelites,  wherein  that  preeminence  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  appears  evidendy.  This  is  not  the  proper 
place  for  proofs  of  this  kind ;  those  who  would  be  more 
fully  informed,  may  consult  the  explanation  of  Genesis 
lately  published."* 

For  the  second  point,  we  have  only  to  consider  it 
with  the  least  attention.  When  Herod,  the  Idumean, 
and  in  consequence  a  stranger,  was  placed  upon  the 
throne,  the  authority  and  superiority  which  the  tribe 
of  Judah  had  over  the  other  tribes,  were  first  taken 
from  it.  The  tribe  of  Judah  had  no  longer  the  supre- 
macy ;  it  was  no  longer  a  body  subsisting,  fix>m  which 
the  magistrates  were  taken.  It  was  manifest,  there- 
fore, that  the  Messiah  was  come.  But  at  what  time 
did  that  tribe  become  like  the  rest,  and  was  confounded 
with  them  ?  In  the  times  of  Titus  Vespasian  and 
Adrian,  who  finally  exterminated  the  remains  of  Ju- 
dah. It  was  therefore  before  those  times  the  Messiah 
came. 

How  wonderful  does  God  appear  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  prophecies  !  Would  it  be  making  a  ri^ 

•  B7  F.  fiabsty,  Ru^  St  Jtcques. 
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use  of  history,  not  to  dwell  a  few  moments  upon  (acts 
like  these*  when  we  meet  them  in  the  course  of  our 
matter?  Herod,  reduced  to  quit  Jerusalem,  takes 
refuge  at  Rome.  He  had  no  thoughts  of  demanding 
the  sovereignty  for  himself,  but  for  another.  It  was 
the  grossest  injustice  to  give  it  to  a  stranger,  whilst 
there  were  princes  of  the  royal  family  in  being  ;  but  it 
had  been  decreed  from  all  eternity,  that  Herod  should 
be  king  of  the  Jews.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  sooner 
pass  away  than  that  decree  of  God  not  be  fulfilled.  An- 
thony was  at  Rome,  and  in  possession  of  sovereign  pow- 
er, when  Herod  arrives  there.  How  many  events  were 
necessary  to  the  conducting  of  things  to  this  point ! 
But  is  there  any  thing  difficult  to  the  Almighty  ? 


ARTICLE  II. 

ABRIDGMKHT    OF   THB   HISTORY  OF   TtfS   PARTHIANS. 

The  Parthian  empire  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  most  considerable  that  ever  was  in  the  east. 
Very  weak  in  its  beginnings,  as  is  common,  it  extend- 
ed itself  by  litde  and  little  over  all  Asia  Major,  and 
made  even  the  Romans  tremble.  Its  duration  is  gen- 
erally allowed  to  be  four  hundred  and  seventy  four 
years ;  of  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  four  were  be- 
fore Jesus  Christ,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  after 
him.  Arsaces  was  the  founder  of  that  empire,  from 
whom  all  his  successors  were  called  Arsacides.  Ar- 
taxerxes,  by  birth  a  Persian,  having  overcome  and 
adain  Atiabanus,  the  last  of  those  kings,  transferred  the 
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empire  of  the  Parthians  to  the  Per»ans,  in  the  IHtti 
year  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  the  son  of  Mammeos. 
I  shall  only  speak  here  of  the  ai&irs  of  the  Parthians 
before  Jesus  Christ,  and  shaM  treat  them  very  briefly, 
except  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  which  I  shaB  rdate  in  aD 
its  extent. 

■  I  have  observed  elsewhere  what  gave  Arsaces  I. 
occasion  to  make  Parthia  revolt,  and  to  expel  die 
Macedonians,  who  had  been  in  possession  of  it,  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  what  manner 
he  had  caused  himself  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Par* 
thians.  Theodotus,  at  the  same  time  made  Bactria 
revolt,  and  took  that  province  fiom  Antiochus,  «r- 
named  Theos. 

^  Some  time  after,  Seleucus  Callinicus,  who  suc- 
ceeded Antiochus,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  subdue  the 
Parthians.  He  fell  into  their  hands  himself,  and  was 
made  prisoner ;  that  happened  in  the  reign  of  Tiri- 
datesy  called  otherwise  Arsaces  II.  brotber  of  die 
first. 

p  Antiochus,  simamed  the  Great,  was  more  success- 
ful than  his  predecessor.  He  marched  into  the  east, 
and  repossessed  himself  of  Media,  which  the  Parthians 
had  taken  from  him.  He  also  entered  Parthia,  and 
obliged  the  '  king  to  retire  into  Hyrcania,  from  whence 
he  returned  soon  after  with  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  foot,  and  twenty  thousand  horse.     As  die 

"A.M. 3750.    Ant.J.C.3M. 

•  A.  M.  3768.    Ant  J.  C.  236.  p  A,  M.  3792.    Ant.  J.  C >  313. 

4  The  Abbe  Longuezue«  in  his  Latin  dissarUtion  upon  the  AntuoAOt 
ascribes  what  is  here  stid  to  Artsbsmis,  whom  he  pUces  between . 
xxu  Ih  and  Pnapatius.    Justin  says  nothiDg  of  them. 
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war  was  of  a  tedious  duration,  Antiochos  made  a 
treaty  witk  Arsaces,  by  which  he  left  him  Parthia  and 
Hyrcaiiia,  upon  condition  that  he  should  assist  him 
in  reconquering  the  revolted  provinces.  '  Antiochus 
inarched  afterwards  against  Euthydenuis  king  of  Bac« 
tria,  with  whom  he  was  also  obliged  to  come  to  an 
Accommodation. 

Priapatius,  the  son  of  Arsaces  IL  succeeded  his 
&ther,  and  after  having  reigned  fifteen  years,  left  the 
crown,  at  his  death,  to  Pbraates  L  his  eldest  son. 

•  Phraates  left  it  to  Mithridates,  whom  he  preferred 
before  his  own  issue,  upon  account  of  his  extraordinary 
merit,  and  who  was  in  eflfect  one  of  the  greatest  kings 
the  Parthians  ever  had.  He  carried  his  arms  farther 
than  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  he  who  made  De-* 
metrius  Nicator  prisoner. 

^Phraates  IL  succeeded  Mithridates  his  father. 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  marched  against  him 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  under  pretext  of 
delivering  his  brother  Demetrius,  who  had  been  long 
kept  in  captivity.  After  having  defeated  Phraates  in 
three  battles,  he  was  himself  overthrown  and  killed  in 
the  last,  and  his  army  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  Phraates, 
in  his  turn,  at  the  time  be  had  formed  the  design  of 
invading  Syria,  was  attacked  by  the  Scythians,  and 
lost  his  life  in  a  battle, 

^  Artabanus,  his  uncle,  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  died 
soon  after. 

*  A.  M.  37*98.    Ai^J.C.SO^  •A.M.3840.    Ant.  J.  C.  164: 
« A.  M.  3873.  Ant.  J.  C.  131.              «  A.  M.  3875.    Aftt  J.  C.  129. 
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His  successor  was  Mithridates  IL  of  whom  Justin  ^ 
says  that  bis  great  actions  acquired  him  the  simaroe 
of  Great. 

He  declared  war  against  the  Armenians,  and  by  a 
treaty  of  peace,  which  he  made  with  them,  he  obliged 
their  king  to  send  him  his  son  Tigranes  as  an  hostage. 
'^  The  latter  was  afterwards  set  upon  the  throne  <rf 
Armenia,  by  the  Parthians  themselves,  and  joined 
with  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  in  the  war  against 
the  Romans. 

*  Antiochus  Eusebes  took  refuge  with  Mithridates, 
who  reestablished  him  in  the  possession  of  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syria  two  years  after. 

^  It  was  the  same  Mithridates,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, who  sent  Orobazus  to  Sylla,  to  demand  the 
amity  and  alliance  of  the  Romans,  and  who  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death  on  his  return,  for  having  given 
place  to  Sylla. 

*  Demetrius  Eucerus,  who  reigned  at  Damascus^ 
besieging  Philip  his  brother  in  the  city  of  Berea,  was 
defeated  and  taken  by  the  Parthian  troops  sent  to  the 
aid  of  Philip,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Mithridates,  who 
treated  him  with  all  the  honours  possible.  He  died 
there  of  disease. 

*  Mithridates  II.  died,  after  having  reigned  forty 
years,  generally  regretted  by  his  subjects.    The  do- 

""  Justin.  L  zriii.  c  3.  p.  115i 
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Biestic  troubles  with  which  his  death  was  followed, 
considerably  weakened  the  Parthian  empire,  and  made 
his  loss  still  more  sensible*  Tigranes  reentered  upon 
all  the  provinces  he  had  given  up  to  the  Parthians,  and 
took  several  others  from  them.  He  passed  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  made  himself  master  of  Syria,  and  Phe- 
nicia. 

During  these  troubles,  the  Parthians  elected  Mnas- 
kires,  and  after  him  Sinatrocces,  kings,  of  ^whom  almost 
nothing  more  is  known  than  their  names. 

^  Phraates,  the  son  of  the  latter,  was  he  who  caused 
himself  to  be  sirnamed  the  God. 

He  sent  ambassadors  to  LucuUus,  after  the  great 
victory  the  Romans  had  obtained  over  Tigranes.  He 
held  at  the  same  time  secret  intelligence  with  the  latter. 
It  was  at  that  time  Mithridates  wrote  him  the  letter 
which  Sallust  has  preserved. 

*  Pompcy  having  been  appointed,  in  the  place  of  Lu- 
cuUus, to  terminate  the  war  against  Mithridates,  en- 
gaged Phraates  in  the  party  of  the  Romans. 

The  latter  joins  Tigranes  the  younger  against  his 
£ither,  and  breaks  with  Pompey. 

**  After  Pompey's  return  to  Rome,  Phraates  is  kill- 
ed  by  his  own  children.  Mithridates,  his  eldest  son^ 
takes  his  place. 

Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  dies  almost  at  the  same 
time.     Artavasdes,  his  son,  succeeds  him. 

«  Mithridates,  expelled  his  kingdom,  either  by  his 
own  subjects,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  himself  odious, 
or  by  the  ambition  of  his  brother  Orodes,  applies  te 

fc  A.  M.  3935.    Ant  J.  C.  69.  « A.  M.  393a    Ant.  J.  C.  W. 
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Gabiniud  who  commanded  in  Syria,  to  reestabHsh  him 
upon  the  throne,  but  without  effect.  He  takes  up 
arms  in  his  own  defence.  '  Besieged  in  Babylcm,  and 
warmly  pressed,  he  surrenders  tp  Orodes,  who,  con- 
sidering him  only  as  an  enemy,  and  not  a  brother, 
causes  him  to  be  put  to  death,  by  which  means  Ofo- 
des  becomes  peaceable  possessor  of  the  throne. 

s  But  he  found  enough  to  employ  him  ;d>road,  that 
he  had  no  reascm  to  expect.  Crassus  had  lately  been 
created  consul  at  Rome,  with  Pompey,  for  the  second 
time.  On  the  partition  of  the  provinces,  Syria  fell  to 
Crassus,  who  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  upon  that  ac- 
count, because  it  favoured  the  design  he  had  formed 
of  carrying  the  war  into  Parthia.  When  he  was  in 
company,  even  with  people  he  scarce  knew,  he  could 
not  moderate  his  transports.  Amongst  his  friends, 
with  whom  he  was  under  less  restraint,  he  ran 
even  into  rhodomontades  unworthy  of  his  age  and 
character,  and  seemed  to  forget  himself  in  a  strange 
manner.  He  did  not  confine  his  views  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Syria,  nor  to  the  conquest  of  some 
neighbouring  provinces,  nor  even  to  that  of  Par- 
thia ;  he  flattered  himself  with  doing  such  thbgs, 
as  should  make  the  great  exploits  of  LucuUus  against 
Tigranes,  and  those  of  Pompey  against  Mithridates, 
appear  like  the  feats  of  infants  in  compariscm  with  bb. 
He  had  already  overrun  in  thought  Bactria  and  the 
Indies,  and  penetrated  as  &r  as  the  remotest  seas,  and 
the  extremities  of  the  east.  However,  "m  the  instruc- 
tions and  powers  which  were  given  him,  Parthia  was  in 
no  manner  included ;  but  all  the  world  knew  his  design 

'A.M.3949.    AntJ.  C.55. 
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against  it  was  his  darling  passion.  Such  a  beginning 
forebodes  no  success. 

^  His  departure  had,  besides,  something  more  inaus- 
picious in  it.  One  of  the  tribunes,  named  Ateius, 
threatened  to  oppose  his  going,  and  was  joined  by 
nianj  people,  who  could  not  suffer  him  to  set  out  with 
gaiety  of  heart,  to  carry  a  war  against  a  people  who  had 
done  the  Romans  no  injury,  and  were  their  friends 
and  allies.  Tl^t  tribune,  in  consequence,  having  in 
V2un  opposed  the  departure  of  Crassus,  made  haste  to 
the  gate  of  the  city  through  which  he  was  tc^pass,  and 
set  a  cauldron  full  of  fire  before  him.  When  Crassus 
came  to  the  place,  he  threw  perfumes  and  poured  liba- 
tions into  the  pan,  uttering  over  them  the,  most  terri- 
ble  imprecations,  which  could  not  be  heard  without 
making  all  J)resent  tremble  with  horror,  and  of  which 
the  misfortunes  of  Crassus  have  been  regarded  by 
many  writers  as  the  accomplishment. 

Nothing  could  stop  him.  Superior  to  all  opposition,  he 
continued  his  march,arrived  at  Brundusium,  andthough 
the  sea  was  very  tempestuous,  embarked,  and  lost 
abundance  of  ships  in  his  passage.  When  he  arrived  in 
Galatia,  he  had  an  interview  with  king  Dejotarus,  who, 
though  of  a  very  advanced  age,  was  at  that  time  employ- 
ed in  building  a  new  city  ;  upon  which  Crassus  rallied 
him  to  this  effect ;  **  King  of  the  Galatians^you  begin  full 
late  to  build  a  city  at  the  twelfth  houJ*  of  the  day."*^ 
**  And  you,  lord  Crassus,"  replied  Dejotarus,  **  are  not 
too  early  in  setting  out  to  make  war  against  the  Parthi- 
ans.'*    For  Crassus  was  at  that  time  upwards  of  sixty 

i>  The  twelfth  hour  was  the  end  of  the  day. 
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years  old,  and  his  countenance  maile  him  look  stiil 
older  than  he  was. 

*  He  had  been  informedt  that  there  were  considera- 
ble treasures  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  Pompey 
had  not  ventured  to  touch*  He  believed  it  worth  his 
trouble  to  go  a  little  out  of  his  way  to  make  himself 
master  of  them.  He  therefore  marched  thither  urith 
his  army.  Besides  the  other  riches,  which  amounted 
to  very  considerable  sums,  in  it  there  was  a  beam  of 
gold,  inclosed  and  concealed  in  another  of  wood  made 
hollow  foiithat  use  ;  this  was  known  only  by  Eleazar 
.the  priest,  who  kept  the  treasures  of  the  sanctuary. 
This  beam  of  gold  weighed  three  hundred  minse,  each 
of  which  weighed  two  pounds  and  an  half.  Eleazer, 
who  was  apprized  of  the  motive  of  Crassus's  march  to 
Jerusalem,  to  save  the  other  riches,  which  were  almost 
all  of  them  deposited  in  the  temple  by  private  persons, 
discovered  the  golden  beam  to  Crassus,  and  sufiered 
him  to  take  it  away,  after  having  made  him  take  an 
oath  not  to  meddle  with  the  rest.  Was  he  so  ignorant 
as  to  imagine  any  thing  sacred  with  avarice  ?  Crassus 
took  the  beam  of  gold,  and  notwithstanding  made  the 
rest  of  the  treasures  his  plunder,  which  amounted  to 
about  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster* 
ling.     He  then  continued  his  route. 

Every  thing  succeeded  at  first  as  happy  as  he 
could  have  expected.  He  built  a  bridge  over  the 
Euphrates  without  any  opposition,  passed  it  with 
his  army,  and  entered  the  Parthian  territories.  He 
invaded  them  without  any  other  real  motive  for  the 
lyar,  than  the  insatiable  desire  of  enriching  himself  by 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  guv.  tT 
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the  {duhder  of  a  country  which  was  supposed  to  be 
extremely  opulent.  The  Romans  under  Sylla,  and 
afterwards  under  Pompey^  had  made  peace,  and  sev^ 
era!  treaties  with  them;  There  had  been  no  complaint 
of  any  infraction  or  enterprise  to  give  a  just  pretext 
for  a  war  ;  sb  that  the  Parthians  expected  nothing  less 
than  such  an  invasion  ;  and,  not  being  upon  their 
guard,  had  made  no  preparations  for  their  defence. 
Crassus,  in  consequence,  was  master  of  the  field,  and 
overrun  without  opposition  the  greatest  part  of  Meso- 
potamia* He  took  also  several  cities  with  no  resistance  i 
and  had  he  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  occa- 
sion, it  had  been  easy  for  him  to  have  penetrated  as 
far  as  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  to  have  seized  tliem, 
and  made  himself  master  of  all  Babylonia,  as  he  had 
done  of  Mesopotamia.  But  instead  of  pursuing  his 
point  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  after  having  left  seven 
thousand  foot,  and  one  thousand  horse,  to  secure  the 
cities  which  had  surrendered  to  him,  he  repassed  the 
Euphrates,  and  put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  in 
the  cities  of  Syria,  where  his  sole  employ ment  was  to 
amass  money,  and  to  plunder  temples. 

He  was  joined  there  by  his  son,  whom  Cesar  sent 
to  him  out  of  Gaul  j  a  young  man  who  had  already 
been  honoured  with  several  of  the  military  crowns^ 
given  by  the  general  to  such  as  distinguished  them* 
selves  by  their  valon  He  brought  with  him  one  thour> 
sand  chosen  horse. 

Of  all  the  faults  committed  by  Crassus  in  this  ex- 
pedition, which  were  very  considerable,  the  greatest 
undoubtedly,  after  that  of  having  undertaken  thb  wari 
was  his  hasty  retwrn  into  Syria  ;  for  he  ought  to  liavc 
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gone  on  without  staying^  and  to  have  seized  BabyhMi 
and  Seleucia,  cities  always  at  enmity  with  the  Par* 
thians,  instead  of  giving  his  enemies  time  to  make 
preparations  by  his  retreat,  which  was  the  cause  of  his 
ruin. 

Whilst  he  was  reassembling  all  hb  troops  firom 
their  winter  quarters,  ambassadors  fix)m  the  king  of 
Parthia  arrived,  who  opened  their  commissions  in  a 
Tew  words.     They  told  him,  that  if  that  army  was 
sent  by  the  Romans  against  the  Parthians,  the  war 
could  not  be  terminated  by  any  treaty  of  peace,  and 
could  only  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  final 
ruin  of  the  one  or  the  other  empire  ;  that  if,  as  they 
had  been  informed,  it  was  only  Crassus,  who,  against 
the  opinion  of  his  country  and  to  satiate  his  private 
avarice,  had  taken  arms  against  them,  and  entered  one  of 
their  provinces,  the  king,  their  master  was  well  disposed 
to  act  with  moderation  in  the  afiair,  to  take  [Mty  of  the  age 
of  Crassus,  and  to  suffer  the  Romans  in  his  dominions, 
rather  shut  up  than  keeping  possession  of  cities,  to 
depart  with  their  lives  and  rings  safe.     They  spoke,  no 
doubt,  of  the  garrisons  left  by  Crassus  in  the  conqimed 
places.     Crassus  answered  this  discourse  only  with  a 
rhodomontade.      He  told  them,  *'  they  should  have 
his  answer  in  the  city  of  Seleucia."    Upon  which 
the  most  ancient  of  the  ambassadors,  named  Vabises, 
made  an  answer,  laughing,  and  showing  him  the  pakn 
of  his  hand  ;  "  Crassus,  you  will  sooner  see  hair  grow 
in  the  palm  of  my  hand  than  Seleucia.''  The  ambas- 
sadors retired,  and  went  to  give  their  king  notice  that 
he  must  prepare  for  war. 
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^  As  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  Crassus  took 
the  field.  The  Parthians  had  time,  during  the  winter, 
to  assemble  a  very  great  army,  to  make  head  against 
him.  Orodes  their  king  divided  his  troops,  and 
inarched  in  person  with  one  part  of  them  to  the  fron* 
tiers  of  Armenia ;  he  sent  the  other  into  Mesopotamia, 
under  the  command  of  Surena.  That  general,  upon 
his  arrival  there,  retook  several  of  the  places  Crassus 
had  made  himself  master  of,  the  year  before. 

About  the  same  time,  some  Roman  soldiers,  who 
with  exceeding  difficulty  had  escaped  out  of  the  cities 
of  Mesopotamia,  where  they  had  been  in  garrison, 
of  which  the  Parthians  had  already  retaken  some, 
and  were  besieging  the  rest,  came  to  Crassus,  and 
related  things  to  him  highly  capable  •  of  disquietmg  and 
alarming  him.  They  told  him,  that  they  had  seen  with 
their  own  eyes  the  incredible  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  they  had  also  been  witnesses  of  their  terrible 
valor  in  the  bloody  attacks  of  the  cities  they  besieged. 
They  added,  ihsf,  they  were  troops  not  to  be  escaped 
when  they  pursued,  nor  overtaken  when  they  fled  ; 
that  their  arrows,  of  a  weight,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
an  astonishing  rapidity,  were  always  attended  with 
mortal  wounds,  against  which  it  was  impossible  to 
defend. 

This  discourse  infinitely  abated  the  courage  and 
boklness  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  imagined  that  the 
Parthians  differed  in  nothing  from  the  Armenians  and 
Cappadocians,  that  Lucullus  had  so  easily  overthrown, 
and  flattered  themselves  that  the  whole  difficulty  of  the 
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war  would  consist  in  Ae  length  of  the  way,  and  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  would  never  dare  to  come 
to  blows  with  them.  They  now  saw,  contrary  to 
their  expectation,  that  they  were  to  experience  great 
battles  and  great  dangers.  This  discouragement  rose 
so  high,  that  many  of  the  principal  officers  were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  necessary  for  Crassus,  before  he 
advanced  fiarther,  to  assemble  a  council,  in  order  to 
deliberate  again  upon  the  whole  enterprise.  But 
Crassus  listened  to  no  other  advice,  but  of  those  who 
pressed  him  to  begin  his  march,  and  to  make  allpossi- 
ble  expedition. 

What  encouraged  him  the  most,  and  confirmed  him 
in  that  resolution,  was  the  arrival  of  Artabasus,  king  of 
Armenia.  He  brought  with  him  a  body  of  six  thou« 
sand  horse,  which  were  part  of  his  guards  ;  adding, 
that  besides  these,  he  had  ten  thousand  cuirassiers,  and 
thirty  thousand  foot,  at  his  service.  But  he  advised 
him  to  take.great  care  not  to  march  his  army  into  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  told  him  that  he  must 
enter  the  enemy's  country  by  the  way  of  Armenia. 
The  reasons  with  which  he  supported  this  advice  were, 
that  Armenia,  being  a  mountainous  countrj',  the  Par- 
thian horse,  in  which  the  greatest  strength  of  their 
army  consisted,  would  be  rendered  entirely  useless  to 
them  ;  that  if  they  took  this  route,  he  should  be  in  a 
condition  to  supply  the  army  with  all  necessaries ;  in 
stead  of  which,  if  he  marched  by  the  way  of  Mesopo- 
tamiu,  convoys  would  be  deficient,  and  he  would  have  a 
powerful  army  in  his  front,  on  all  the  marches  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  take,  before  he  could  pene- 
trate to  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  dominions  ;  that  in 
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those  plains,  the  horse  would  have  all  possible  advan- 
ta.^es  against  him  ;  and,  lastly,  that  he  must  cross  sev- 
eral sandy  deserts,  where  the  troops  might  be  in  great 
distress  for  want  of  water  and  provisions.  The  counsel 
was  excellent,  and  the  reasons  unanswerable  ;  bujt 
Crassus,  blinded  by  Providence,  which  intended  to 
punish  the  sacrilege  he  had  committed,  in  plundering 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  despised  all  that  was  said  to 
him.  He  only  desired  Artabasus,  who  returned  into 
his  dominions,  to  bring  him  his  troops  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  have  said,  that  Providence  blinded  Crassus,  which 
is  self  evident  in  a  great  measure.  But  a  pagan  writer 
makes  the  same  remark  upon  it ;  this  is  Dion  Cassius, 
a  very  judicious  historian,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
warrior.  He  says,  that  **  the  Romans  under  Crassus 
had  no  salutary  view,  and  were  either  ignorant  upon  all 
occasions  of  what  was  necessary  to  be  done,  or  in  no 
condition  to  execute  it;  so  that  one  would  have  thought, 
^t  condemned  and  pursued  by  some  divinity,  they 
could  neither  ma^e  use  of  their  bodies  nor  minds.'' 
That  divinity  was  unknown  to  Dion,  it  was  he  whom 
the  Jewish  nation  adored,  and  who  avenged  the  injury 
done  to  his  temple. 

Crassus  made  haste  therefore  to  set  forward.  He 
had  seven  lemons  of  foot,  near  four  thousand  horse, 
and  as  many  light  armed  soldiers  and  archers,  which 
amounted  in  all  to  more  than  forty  thousand  men,  that 
is  to  say,  one  of  the  finest  armies  the  Romans  ever  set 
on  foot.  When  his  troops  passed  the  bridge,  he  had 
laid  over  the  river  Euphrates,  near  the  city  of  Zeugma, 
a  dreadful  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  drove  in  the 
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faces  of  the  soldiers,  as  if  to  prevent  them  from  going 
on.  At  the  same  time  a  black  cloud,  out  of  which  burst 
an  impetuous  whirlwind,  attended  with  thunder  claps 
and  lightning,  fell  upon  the  bridge,  and  l^oke  down  a 
part  of  it.  The  troops  were  seized  with  fear  and  sad- 
ness. He  endeavoured  to  reanimate  them  in  the  best 
manner  he  was  able,  promising  them  with  an  oath, 
that  they  should  march  back  by  the  way  of  Armenia  ; 
and  concluding  his  discourse  with  assuring  them,  that 
not  one  of  them  should  return  that  way.  Those  last 
words,  which  were  ambiguous,  and  had  escaped  him 
very  imprudently,  threw  the  whole  army  into  the 
greatest  trouble  and  dismay.  Crassus  well  knew  the 
bad  effect  they  had  produced  ;  but  out  of  a  spirit  of 
obstinacy  and  haughtiness,  he  neglected  to  remedy  itj 
by  explaining  the  sense  of  those  words,  to  reassure 
the  timorous. 

He  made  his  troops  advance  along  the  Euphrates. 
His  scouts,  whom  he  had  sent  out  for  intelligence, 
returned,  and  reported,  that  there  was  not  a  single  man 
to  be  seen  in  the  country,  but  that  they  had  found 
the  marks  of  abundance  of  horse,  which  seemed  to 
have  fled  suddenly  as  if  they  had  been  pursued. 

Upon  this  advice,  Crassus  confirmed  himself  in  his 
hopes,  and  his  soldiers  began  to  des  pise  the  Parthans, 
as  men  that  would  never  have  courage  to  stand  a 
charge,  and  come  to  blows  with  them.  Cassius  advis. 
ed  him  at  least  to  approach  some  town,  where  tiiey 
had  a  garrison,  in  order  to  rest  the  army  a  Kttle,  and 
have  time  to  learn  the  true  number  of  the  ene- 
my, their  force^  and  what  designs  tfiey  had  in  view ; 
pr  if  Crassus  did  not  approve  that  counsel,  to  march 


along  the  Eufrfintcs  towards  Sdiucia ;  because^  by 
always  keeping  upon  the  coast  of  that  river^  he  woviA 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Partbiaus  to  aurcOund 
him ;  mi  that,  with  the  fleet  that  might  foUow  h«^ 
provtsions  might  be  always  brought  from  Sym,  aod  nU 
cpther  things  of  which  the  army  might  ataud  in  need* 
This  Cassius  was  Crassus'a  questoTi  ^nd  the  same  wbp 
afterwards  killed  Cesan 

Crassus,  after  having  considered  this  advice,  waa 
upon  the  point  of  coming  into  it,  when  a  chief  of  tbe 
Ambians^  primed  Ariamnes,  came  in  une3cp^ttdly> 
and  had  the  Address  to  make  him  approve  a  quite  dii^ 
ferent  plam  That  Arab  had  formerly  a^^ed  under 
Pompey^  %tid  was  known  by  many  of  the  I^oman  sold^ 
ierS)  who  looked  npoa  him  as  a  firiend«  Smpemt 
found  Wm  entirely  qualified  to  play  tbe  part  he  gaw 
bim.  Accordingly,  when  he  was  craducted  to  Cras^- 
sus,  he  informed  him^  that  the  Parth^ans  would  not  loolc 
the  Roman  army  in  the  face  ;  that  its  name  alone  had 
sdteady  spread  an  universal  terror  among  their  troops ; 
and  that  there  wanted  no  more  for  the  oblainii^  a  com- 
l^te  victory,  than  to  march  directly  up  to  them^  and 
give  them  battle.  He  o&red  to  be  their  guide  him* 
self^  and  to  carry  them  the  shortest  way«  Crassus, 
blinded  by  this  flattery,  and  deceived  by  a  man  who 
knew  how  to  give  a  specious  turn  to  what  be  proposed* 
gave  entirely  into  the  snare,  notwithstanding  the  press* 
lag  instances  of  Cassius,  and  some  others,  whp  sus* 
pected  that  impost(»r's  design* 

Crassus  would  heatken  to  nobody.  The  traitor 
Arianme%  after  having  persuaded  him  to  draw  oflf 
from  the  banks  of  the  £uphrateS|  conducted  him 
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across  the  phm  by  a  way  at  first  level  and  easy, 
but  which  at  length  became  difficult,  firom  the  deep 
sands,  on  which  the  army  found  itadf  engaged,  in  the 
Midst  of  a  vast  country,  all  bare,  and  of  a  frightful  dry- 
ness, where  the  eye  could  discover  neidier  end  nor 
boundary,  nor  the  troops  hope  to  find  rest  and  refiresb- 
ment  If  thirst,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  way,  discour^ 
aged  the  Romans,  the  prospect  of  the  country  atone 
threw  them  into  a  deq)air  still  more  terrible ;  for  they 
eoidd  perceive  neither  •  near  them,  nor  at  a  distance, 
the  least  tree,  plant,  or  brook  ;  not  so  much  as  an  hiO, 
or  a  single  blade  of  grass ;  nothing  was  to  be^^seen  aM 
round  but  heaps  oi  burning  sand« 
•  TUs  gave  just  reason  to  suspect  some  treachery, 
iii  which  the  arrival  of  couriers  from  Arcabasus  ought 
to  have  fiilly  convkiced  them«  That  prince  informed 
CrassQS,  that  king  Orodes  had  invaded  his  dominions 
widi  a  great  army ;  that  the  war  he  had  to  support,  pre* 
vented  him  from  sending  die  dd  he  had  im)mised ; 
but  that  he  advised  him  to  approach  Armenia,  in  or* 
der  to  their  uniting  their  forces  against  the  common 
en^my  ;  that,  if  he  would  not  follow  that  advice,  be 
cautioned  him  at  least  to  avoid,  in  his  marches  and 
encampments,  the  open  plains,  and  suck  places  as  were 
commodious  for  thehorse,  and  to  keep  always  close  to 
the  mountains*  Crassus,  instead  of  giving  ear  to 
these  wise  counsels,  flew  out  against  those  ths^  gave 
them  ;  and  without  vouchsafing  to  write  an  answer  to 
Artabasus,  he  only  told  his  couriers,  ^*  I  have  not  time 
at  present  to  consider  the  affiurs  of  Armenia  ;  I  shall 
go  thither  soon,  and  shall  then  punish  Artabasus  far 
his  treachery*'' 
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CrfBtos^Wfts  so  &11  of  tltts  Arab,  aed  so  Wnded  by 
his  urtfiil  sugf^stioQs,  that  he  had  continued  to  follow 
bim  without  the  least  dbtrust,  notwithstanding  all  the" 
advice  that  was  given  him,  till  he  had  brought  him  a 
great  way  into  the  sandy  desert  we  have  mentipned. 
The  traitor  then  made  bis  escape,  and  gave  Surena  an 
account  of  what  he  had  done. 

After  a  march  of  some  days  in  a  desert  of  the  ene* 
my^s  country,  where  it  was  difficult  to  have  any  iotelli* 
gence,  the  scouts  came  in  full  ^>eed  to  inform  CrassiiMi 
that  a  very  numerous  army  of  the  Parthians  advanced 
with  great  order  and  boldness  to  attack  bim  immedi* 
ately.  That  news  threw  the  whde  camp  into  great 
trouble  and  consternation.  Crassus  was  more  aftcted 
with  it  than  the  rest*  He  made  all  possible  haste  to 
draw  up  hia  army  in  battle.  At  first,  following  the 
advice  of  Casaius,  he  extended  his  infantry  as  fiir  as  he 
could,  that  it  might  take  up  the  more  ground,  and 
make  it  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  surround  him  ;  he 
posted  all  hb  cavalry  upon  the  wing&  But  afterwards 
he  changed  hb  opinion,  and,  drawing  up  his  foot  in  dose 
order,  he  made  them  form  a  large  hollow  square,  fac- 
ing on  all  sides,  of  which  each  flank  had  twelve  cohorts  ^ 
in  front.  Every  ooh(»t  had  a  compuiy  of  horse  near 
it,  ip  order  that  each  part,  being  equally  sustained  by 
the  cavahy,  the  whde^xxly  might  charge  with  greater 
secoriqr  and  bcddne^.  He  gave  one  of  the  wings  to 
Cassius ;  the  other  to  his  young  son  Crassus ;  and 
posted  himself  in  the  centre. 

>  The  Roman  cohort  wts  a  body  of  infantry  conaiiting  of  6ve  or 
BIX  huods^d  men,  and  difiercd  very  IttUe  from  ivbat  is  now  called  a 
battalion* 
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Theyadvanoedmttiisorder  to  the  bairics  of  Abrook^ 
which  had  not  much  water,  but  was  however  exceed* 
ingly  grateful  to  die  soldierB»  from  the  exceedkig 
drought  and  exc^^ve  heat. 

Most  of  the  officers  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
proper  to  encamp  in  this  place,  to  give  the  troops  Imc 
to  recover  the  extraordinary  fatigues  they  had  under- 
gone in  a  long  and  painful  march,  and  to  rest  there 
during  the  night  i  that  in  the  mean  time,  all  possible 
endeavours  should  be  used  to  get  intelligence  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  when  their  number  and  dispoBiticm 
were  known,  they  might  attack  them  the  next  day. 
But  Crassu^  suffering  himsdf  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  ardour  of  his  son,  and  of  the  hcM-BC  under  his  com- 
mand, who  pressed  him  to  lead  them  against  the  oie* 
my,  gave  orders,  that  all  who  had  occasion  for  refresh* 
ment  should  eat  under  arms  in  their  ranks  i  and 
scarce  allowing  them  time  for  diat  purpose,  he  com- 
manded them  to  march,  and  led  them  on,  not  stowiy, 
and  halting  sometimes,  but  widi  nq>idhy,  and  as  fast  as 
they  could  move^  till  th^  came  in  view  of  the  enemy. 
Contrary  to  theur  expectation,  they  did  not  appear 
either  so  liumetous  or  so  terrible  as  th^  had  been 
nepresented/whioh  was  a  stratagem  of  9ttrena.  Ht  had 
concealed  the  greatest  part  of  his  battalions  behind  the 
advanced  troops ;  and,  to  prevent  their  being  perceived 
by  the  brightness  of  their  arms,  he  had  given  them 
bnders  to  cover  ^emselves  with  their  vests  or  with 
skins. 

When  they  approached,  and  were  ready  to  chaige, 
the  Parthian  general  had  no  sooner  given  the  signal  of 
batde,than  the  whole  field  resounded  with  dreadful  cries, 
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aad^  most  frightful  noaic  c  for  the  Parthians  £d  not 
excite  their  troops  to  battle  with  horns  or 'trumpetsi  but 
made  use  of  a  great  number  of  hollow  instruments,  cov«. 
cred  mth  leadier,  and  having  bells  of  brass  round  them^ 
which  they  struck  violently  against  each  other ;  the 
noise  made  by  these  instruments  was  rude  and  terrible, 
and  seemed  like  the  roaring  of  wild  beasts,  joined  with 
dsp^  of  thunder.  Those  barbarians  had  well  observed, 
that  of  all  the  senses^  none  disorders  the  soul  more  than 
the  hearing ;  that  it  strikes  upon  and  affects  it  dse 
roost  immediately,  and  is  the  most  sudden  in  making 
it  in  a  manner  change  its  nature. 

The  trouble  and  dismay  into  which  this  noise  had 
cast  the  Romans,  were  q\iite  different  when  the  Par«> 
thians^  throwing  off  on  a  sudden  the  covering  of  their 
arms^  appeared  all  on  fire,  firotti  the  exceeding  bright* 
iless  of  their  helmets  and  cuirasses,  which  were  d 
biimished  steel,  and  glittered  like  sunbeams,  and  to 
which  the  furniture  and  armour  of  their  horses  added 
not  a  little.  At  their  head  appeared  Surena,  handsomci 
Wdl  made,  of  an  advantageous  stature,  and  of  a  much 
greater  reputation  for  valor  than  the  effeminacy  of  hit 
mien  seemed  to  promise ;  for  he  painted  after  the 
Ashion  of  the  Medes,  and  like  them  wore  his  hair 
curled,  and  <  dressed  with  art ;  whereas  the  Parthi- 
ans still  perseveced  in  wearing  theirs  after  the  man- 
ner  of  the  Scythians,  much  neglected,  and  such  as 
nature  gave  them,  in  order  to  appear  more  terrible. 

At  first  the  barbarians  were  for  charging  the  Ro« 
mans  with  dieir  pikes,  and  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
and  break  the  front  ranks ;  but  having  observed  the 
depth  of  the  hollow  square,  so  well  closed  and  even, 
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in  which  the  troq[»  stood  firm  and  sujiported  t^A 
other  successfully,  they  fell  back,  and  retired  in  a 
seemmg  confusion,  as  if  their  order  oi  battle  were 
broke.  But  the  Romans  were  much  astonished  to  see 
their  whole  army  surrounded  cm  aU  sides.  Crassus 
imme<fiately  gave  orders  for  his  archers  and  light  arm- 
cd  foot  to  charge  them  ;  but  they  could  not  execute 
those  orders  long ;  for  they  were  reduced  by  an  hail  of 
arrows  to  retire,  and  cover  tliemselves  belund  their 
lieavy  armed  foot. 

The  disorder  and  dismay  began  now,  upon  experi- 
encing the  rapidity  and  force  of  those  arrows,  against 
which  no  armour  was  proof,  and  which  penetrated 
alike  whatever  they  hit.  The  Parthians  dividii^, 
applied  themselves  to  shooting  at  a  distance,  without 
its  being  possible  for  them  to  miss,  though  they  had 
endeavoured  it ;  so  close  were  the  Romans  embattled. 
They  did  dreadful  execution,  and  made  deep  wounds ; 
because  drawing  their  bows  to  the  utmost,  the  striogt 
discharged  their  arrows,  of  an  extraordinary  we^t, 
with  an  impetuosity  and  force,  that  nothing  could 
resist. 

The  Romans,  attacked  in  this  manner  on  all  sides 
by  the  enemy,  knew  not  in  what  mann^  to  act.  If 
they  continued  firm  in  their  ranks  they  were  wounded 
mortally  ;  and  if  they  quitted  them  to  charge  the 
enemy  they  could  do  them  no  hurt,  and  su&sed  no 
less  than  before.  The  Parthians  fled  before  them,  and 
kept  a  continual  dischai^  as  they  retired  ;  for,  of  all 
nations  in  the  world  they  were  the  most  expert  in  that 
exercise  after  the  Scythians ;  an  operation  in  reality 
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verjr  wisely  conceived  ;  for,  in  flying  they  saved  their 
Kves,  and  in  fighting  avoided  the  infamy  of  flight. 

As  long  as  the  Romans  had  hopes  that  the  bar« 
barians,  after  having  exhausted  all  their  arrows,  would 
either  give  over  the  fight,  or  come  to  blows  with  them, 
hand  to  hand»  they  supported  their  distress  with  valor 
and  reaolQtion ;  but  when  they  perceived  that  in  the 
rear  of  the  enemy  there  were  camels  laden  with 
arrows,  whither  those  who  had  exhausted  their  quivers 
wheeled  about  to  replenish  them,  Crassus,  lo^g 
i^bfnost  all  courage,  sent  orders  to  his  son  to  endeavour, 
whatever  k  cost  him,  to  join  the  enemy,  before  he  was 
entirdy  surrounded  by  them ;  for  they  were  principally 
intent  upon  him,  and  were  wheeling  about  to  take  him 
in  the  rear. 

Young  Crassiis,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  thirteen  hun* 
dred  horse,  five  hundred  archers,  and  eight  cohorts,** 
armed  with  round  bucklers,  wheeled  about  against  those 
who  endeavoured  to  surround  him.  The  latter,  whether 
they  were  afiidd  to  stand  befcM^e  a  body  of  troops  that 
came  on  with  so  good  an  aspect,  or  rather  designed  to 
draw  ofi*  young  Crassus  as  £eu*  as  they  could  from  his 
£ither,  immediately  faced  about  and  fled.  Young 
Crassus  upon  that,  crying  out  as  loud  as  he  could, 
**  they  don^t  stand  us,'*  pushed  on  full  speed  after  them. 
The  foot,  animated  by  the  example  of  the  horse, 
piqued  themselves  upon  not  staying  behind,  and  fd- 
lowed  them  at  their  heels.  Carried  on  by  their  eager-' 
ness,  and  the  joy  which  the  hopes  of  victory  gave  them, 
they  firmly  believed  they  had  conquered,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  pursue,  till,  being  at  a  great 

•  They  consisted  of  near  six  thoosand  men* 
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distance  from  their  miih  bodjr,  thej  diacovered  th^ 
error  ;  for  those  who  seemed  to  fly,  £iced  about,  ud 
being  joined  by  many  odier  troops,  came  on  to  charge 
the  Romans. 

Young  Crassus  thereupon  made  his  troops  hah,  ia 
hopes  diat  the  enemy,  upon  seeing  their  small  number, 
would  not  ML  to  attack  them,  ai^  come  to  dooe  fight; 
but  those  barbarians  contented  themselves  with  oppos* 
ing  him  in  front  with  their  heavy  armed  horse^  afid  sent 
out  detachments  of  their  light  horse,  that  whe^ng 
about,  and  surrounding  diem  on  aH  sides  wkhout  job* 
ing  them  poured  in  a  perpetual  flight  of  airows  upoa 
^m.  At  the  same  time,  by  stirring  up  the  heaps  of 
aand,  thty  raised  so  thick  a  dust  that  the  Romans  could 
neither  see  nor  speak  to  one  another ;  and  by  being  pent 
up  in  a  narrow  space,  and  keeping  close  order,  diey  were 
a  kind  of  butt  for  every  arrow  shot  at  tfaem,  and  died 
by  slow,  but  cruel  deaths.  For  finding  their  entnfls 
pierced,  and  not  being  able  to  support  die  pams  they 
suflered»  they  rolled  themselves  upon  the  sands  widi 
the  arrows  in  their  bodies,  and  expired  in  diat  man* 
ner  in  exquisite  torments  ;  for  endeavouring  to  tear 
out  by  force  the  bearded  points  of  the  arrows,  which 
had  penetrated  across  dieir  veins  and  nerves,  they 
only  made  their  wounds  the  larger,  and  increased 
their  pains. 

•  Most  of  them  died  in  this  manner ;  and  those  who 
were  still  alive,  were  no  longer  in  any  condition  to  act* 
For  when  young  Crassus  exhorted  them  to  charge  die 
heavy  armed  horse,  they  showed  him  their  hands  nafl* 
ed  to  their  bucklers,  and  their  feet  pierced  through  and 
through,  and  rivetted  to  die  ground ;  so  that  it  was 
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«^aUy  impossible  for  them  either  to  defend  themselves, 
or  fiy  •  Putting  himself  thercfcx^  at  the  head  of  his  horse, 
he  made  a  vigorous  charge  upon  that  heavy  armed 
body,  covered  with  iron,  and  threw  himself  boldly 
among  the  squadrons,  but  with  great  disadvantage,  as 
well  in  attacking  as  defending ;  for  hb  troops,  with 
weak  and  short  javelins,  struck  against  armour  either 
of  excellent  ateel,  or  very  hard  leather  ;  whereas  the 
barbarians  charged  the  Gauls,  who  were  either  naked 
or  lightly  armed,  with  good  and  strong  spears.  These 
Gaols  were  troops  in  whom  young  Crassus  placed  the 
greatest  confidence^  and  with  whom  he  did  most  won« 
derful  exploits ;  for  those  troops  took  hold  of  the 
qpears  of  the  Parthians,  and  closing  with  them,  seized 
tbem  by  the  neck,  and  threw  them  off  their  horses 
Upon  the  ground,  where  they  lay  without  power  to  stir^ 
from  the  exceeding  weight  of  theit  arms.  Several  of 
Ifae  Gauls,  quitting  their  horses,  crept  under  those  of 
the  enemy^  and  thrust  their  swords  into  their  bellies. 
The  horses  wild  with  the  pain,  leaped  and  reared,  and 
throwing  off  their  riders,  trampled  them  under  foot  as 
was  the  enemy^  and  fell  dead  upon  both. 

But  what  gave  the  Gauls  most  trouble,  was  heat 
imd  thirst ;  fbr  they  were  not  accustomed  to  support 
thenu  They  lost  also  the  greatest  part  of  their  horses, 
which  running  precipitately  upon  that  heavy  armed 
body,' killed  themselves  upon  their  spears. 

They  were  obliged  therefore  to  retire  to  their  infant- 
ry, and  to  carry  off  young  Crassus,  who  had  received 
several  dangerous  wounds. 

Upon  rtieir  way,  they  saw,  at  a  small  distance,  a 
wing  bank  of  sand,  to  which  they  retired.    Thejr 
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fastened  their  hwses  in  the  ceDtre,  and  made  an  mcktt* 
ure  with  their  bucklers,  by  way  of  intrenchment,  in 
hopes  that  it  would  assist  them  considerably  in  defend- 
ing themselves  against  the  barbarians  ;  but  it  hap- 
pened quite  otherwise  ;  for,  in  an  even  {daoe  the 
front  covered  the  rear,  and  gave  it  some  relaxation, 
whereas  upon  this  hill,  the  inequality  of  the  ground 
showing  them  over  each  other's  heads,  and  those  in  the 
rear  most,  they  were  all  exposed  to  the  enemy's  aboL 
So  that,  unable  to  avoid  the  arrows  which  the  barbaric 
ans  showered  continually  upon  them,  they  were  aB 
equally  the  miyrks  of  them,  and  deplored  their'uiihapipf 
destiny,  in  perishing  miserably,  without  bdng  able  to 
make  use  of  their  arms,  or  to  give  the  oiemy  proofr 
of  their  valw. 

Young  Crassus  had  two  Ghreeka  with  him,  who  hid 
settled  in  that  country  in  the  city  of  Canrae.  .  Those 
two  young  men,  touched  with  compassion  to  see  him 
in  so  sad  a  condition,  pressed  him  to  make  oS  with 
diem,  and  to  retire  into  the  city  of  Iscbnes,  which  h^ 
eq;>oused  the  party  of  the  Romans,  and  was  not  wery  re^ 
mote.  But  he  replied,  ^^  that  the  fear  of  no  death,  how- 
ever cruel,  could  induce  him  to  abandon  so  many  brave 
men,  who  died  out  of  love  for  him."  A  noble  sentiment 
for  a  young  lord  !  He  ordered  them  to  make  off  aa  &it  * 
as  diey  could,  and  embracing  them,  disnusaed  them  the 
service.  For  himself,  not  being  able  to  make  yae  of 
his  hand,  which  was  shot  through  with  an  arrow,  he 
cotemanded  one  of  his  domestics  to  thmst  his  awofi 
through  him,  and  presented  hia  side  to  him*  Tbt 
principal  ofiicers  killed  themselves,  and  masy  of  those 
that  remained  were   slai%  fightpg  with  eacecdim 
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vilor.  The  Parthians  made  only  about  five  hundred 
prisoners,  and  after  having  cut  oflf  young  Crassus'8 
head,  inarched  immediately  against  his  father. 

The  latter,  after  having  ordered  his  son  to  charge 
the  Parthians,  and  received  advice,  that  they  were  put 
to  the  route  and  pursued  vigorously,  had  resumed  some 
courage,  and  the  more,  because  those  who  opposed 
lum,  seemed  to  abate  considerably  of  their  ardour ; 
for  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  gone  with  the  rest 
against  young  Crassus.  Wherefore,  drawing  his 
army  together,  he  retired  to  a  small  hill  in  his  rear,  in 
hopes  that  his  son  would  speedily  return  from  the 
pursuit 

09  a  great  number  of  officers,  sent  successively  by 
his  son,  to  inform  him  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  the 
greatest  part  had  £ilfen  into  the  hands  of  the  bar- 
barians, who  had  put  them  to  the  sword.  Only  the  last, 
who  had  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  got  to  his 
presence,  and  declared  to  him  that  his  son  was  lost,  if 
he  did  not  send  him  directly  a  powerful  reinforcement. 
Upon  thb  news,  Crassus  was  struck  with  such  a 
diversi^  d  afflicting  thoughts,  and  his  reason  thereby 
80  much  disturbed,  that  he  was  no  longer  capable  of 
seeing  or  hearing  any  thing.  However,  the  desire  of 
saving  his  son  and  the  army,  determined  him  to  go 
to  his  aid,  and  he  ordered  the  troops  to  march. 

The  Parthians,  who  returned  from  the  defeat  of 
young  Crassus,  arrived  that  moment  with  great  cries  and 
songs  of  victory,  which  from  &t  apjMrized  the  unfor- 
tunate father  of  hb  misfortune.  The  barbariims^ 
carrying  the  head  of  young  Crassus  upon  the  end  of 
a  spear,  approached,  the  Romans,  and  insulting  them 
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with  the  mott  tconifiil  bravadoes,  tbty  asked  diem  oT 
wfuit  famity  and  relations  that  young  Roman  wis ; 
'*  For/'  said  they,  **  it  is  impossible  that  a  young  man 
of  such  extraordinary  valor  and  bravery,  should  be  die 
son  of  so  base  and  cowardly  a  father  as  Crassus." 

This  sight  exceedingly  dbpirited  die  Romans,  and 
instead  of  exciting  the  height  of  anger,  and  the  deaie 
of  revenge  in  them,  froze  them  widi  terror  and  dismay. 
Crassus,  however,  showed  more  constancy  and  cour- 
age on  his  disgrace,  than  he  had  done  before ;  and 
running  through  the  ranks,  be  cried  out,  ^'  Romany 
this  mourning  regards  only  me.  The  fortune  and 
glory  of  Rome  are  still  invulnerable  and  invincibk^ 
whilst  you  continue  firm  and  intrepid.  If  you  ttove 
any  compassion  for  a  fadier,  who  has  just  now  lost  a  son, 
whose  valor  you  admired,  let  it  appear  in  your  rage 
and  resentment  against  die  barbarians^  Dejnive  them 
of  their  insolent  joy,  punish  their  cruelty,  and  do  not 
sufier  yourselves  to  be  cast  down  by  my  misfortune. 
There  is  a  necessity  for  experiencing  some  loss,  when 
we  aspire  at  great  achievements*  LucuUus  did  not 
defeat  Tigranes,  nor  Scipio,  Antiochus,  widiout  cost- 
ing them  some  blood.  It  is  after  the  greatest  defeats 
diat  Rome  has  acquired  the  greatest  victories.  It  b 
not  by  the  favour  of  fortune  she  has  attained  to  so  high 
a  degree  of  power,  but  by  her  patience  and  fortitude 
in  supporting  herself  with  vigor  against  adversity." 

Crassus  endeavoured  by  remonstainces  of  this  kind 
to  reanimate  his  troops ;  but  when  he  had  given  them 
orders  to  raise  die  cry  of  battle,  he  perceived  the 
general  discouragement  of  his  army,  even  in  that  ciy 
itself,  which  was  £iint,  unequal,  and  timorous ;  where- 
9s  that  of  the  enemy  was  bold,  foil  and  strenuous. 
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The  clmige  being  g^en,  in  oonsequoice,  die  ligltt 
horse  of  the  Plsirduans  dfepersed  themselves  upon  the 
wings  c^  the  Romans,  and  taking  them  in  flank,  dis- 
tressed them  extremdy  with  their  arrows  ;  whilst  the 
heavy  cavalry  attacked  them  in  fiont,  and  obliged 
them  to  close  up  in  one  great  body,  except  those,  who, 
to  avoid  the  arrows  of  which  the  wounds  occasioned  a 
long  and  psunfol  death,  had  the  courage  to  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  horse,  like  men  in  despair.  Though 
they  did  not  do  them  much  hurt,  their  audacity  was 
attended  with  this  advantage  ;  itoccauoned  their  dy- 
ing immediately,  by  the  large  and  deep  wounds  they 
received ;  for  the  barbarians  thrust  dieir  lances  through 
their  bodies  with  such  force  and  vigor,  thirt  they  often 
killed  two  at  once. 

After  having  fought  in  that  manner  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  upon  nights  coming  on,  the  barbarians 
retired,  saying,  they  woukl  grant  Crassus  only  that 
night  to  lament  for  his  ran,  unless  he  should  find  it 
more  expedient  to  consult  his  own  safety,  and  prefer 
going  voluntarily  to  being  draped  to  their  king  Arsa- 
ees.  They  then  encamped  in  the  presence  of  the  Ro- 
man army,  in  the  firm  expectation,  that  the  next  day 
liiey  should  meet  with  little  or  no  difficulr|r  in  com- 
pleting its  defeat. 

This  was  a  terrible  night  for  the  Romans.  They 
bad  no  thoughts  either  of  interring  their  dead,  or  of 
dressing  their  wounded,  of  whom  the  greatest  part 
died  in  the  most  horrible  torments.  Every  num  was 
soldy  intent  upon  his  particular  distress  ;  for  they  all 
saw  pladnly,  that  they  oould  not  escape,  whether  they 
wa^ed  for  day  in  the  canq),  or  ventured,  during  the 
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wif^  to  thrair  thMMdms  iirto  that  inmenae  pUn,  of 
wtndi  they  mw  ik>  end.  Besides  which,  in  the  buter 
cfaoice,  dieir  womnled  gave  them  great  trouble.  For 
to  cany  them  off  would  be  very  diftoolt,  and  extremdy 
retard  their  flight ;  and  if  they  were  left  behind^  kwas 
HOC  to  be  doirtKed  but  they  would  <fooover  the  depar- 
tome  of  the  army  by  their  cries  and  lamentationa. 

Though  they  were  perfeedy  sensible  that  Crassos 
alooe  was  the  cause  of  aU  their  nusfbrtunes,  they  how- 
ever were  unanimotts  in  desiring  to  see  his  Sb^m^  and 
tohear  fab  voice.  But  for  hion,  lying  upon  the  ground, 
in  an  obaeure  comer,  wkh  his  head  covered  in  hk 
cloak,  he  was  to  the  vulgar,  sajrs  Phitarch,  a  great  ex* 
ample  of  the  instabiKqr  of  fortune ;  to  wise  and  cou- 
siderate  persons,  a  still  greater  of  the  pernicious  eflfects 
of  temeriQr  and  ambition,  which  had  blinded  him  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  could  not  bare  to  be  less  at 
Rome  than  the  first  of  so  many  miUions  of  men,  mod 
thought  himself  low  and  mera,  bteause  there  were  two 
idM>ve  hbut  Cesar  and  Pompey. 

Octavius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  Caasius  ap- 
proached him,  and  endeavoured  to  make  hiaii  rise,  and 
to  ocmsole  and  eocomagp  him*  Bnt  seeii^  him  en- 
tindy  depressed  by  the  weight  of  his  afliction,  and  deaf 
to  alloHisolation  and  remonstrance,  they  assembled  the 
principal  oficers,  and  held  a  coundl  id  war  directly ; 
and  it  being  their  unanimous  opinion  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  retire  immediately,  they  deeamped  without 
sound  of  trumpet.  This  was  done  at  first  with  gnat 
silence.  But  soon  after,  the  sick  and  wounded  who 
could  not  fioUow,  perceiving  themselves  abttodoned, 
filled  thecamp  mth  tunrait  and  confitakai,  ones,  shrieks^ 
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aaid  horr^le  Uunentaiions ;  so  that  ibe  troops  who 
marched  foremost  were  seized  wkh  mniUe  and  terror^ 
imagining  the  enemy  were  coming  on  to  attack  them. 
By  frequently  turning  back»  and  drawing  up  in  batdet 
or  buqriog  themselves  in  setting  the  wounded,  nHio 
ioUowed  them,  upon  the  beasts  of  carrmge,  and  in  dis* 
mounting  such  as  were  less  sick,  they,  lost  abundance 
of  time.  There  were  only  three  hundred  horse,  under 
the  command  of  Ignatius,  who  did  not  stqp,  and  arrir* 
ed  about  midnight,  at  the  city  of  Cairee.  Ignatius 
cidled  to  the  sentinds  upon  the  walls  ;  and  when  thqr 
answered,  bade  them  go  to  Copoiuus,  who  command* 
ed  in  ihe  place,  and  tell  him  that  Crassus  had  fiioglrt  a 
great  battle  with  the  Partisans ;  and  without  saying  any 
mwe,  or  letting  them  know  who  he  was,  he  pushed  oa 
with  all  possiUe  expediticm  to  the  bridge  Crassus  had 
bod  over  the  Euphrates,  and  saved  his  troops  by  that 
means.  But  he  was  very  much  blamed  for  havii^ 
abandoned  his  generaL      w 

However,  the  message  he  had  sent  to  Cdponius  by 
those  guards,  was  of  great  service  to  Crassus  ;  for  thirt 
governor,  wisely  conjecturing  &om  the  manner  in 
which  ^  unknown  person  had  given  him  that  intelli* 
gence,  that  it  implied  some  disaster,  gave  orders  im- 
mediately for  the  garrison  to  stand  to  their  arms. 
And  when  he  was  informed  of  the  way  Crassus  had 
taken,  he  marched  out  to  meet  htm,  and  conducted 
him  and  his  army  into  the  city.  The  Parthians,  though 
well  mformeddT  bis  flight,  would,  not  pursue  him  in 
the  ddrk^  but  the  next  day  early  entoed  the  camp,  and 
p^aU  the  wounded  who  had  been  left  there,  to  the  mim« 
ber  of  ftwr  theuaaodtotheawcvd  ;  and  the v  eavafay 
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being  dispersed  over  the  plain  after  those  whd  fled,  took 
abundance  of  them,  whom  they  found  stragglmg  on  al 
aides. 

Oiie  of  Crassus's  lieutenants,  named  Vargunteiu% 
having  separated  in  the  night  from  the  gross  <rf*  the 
army  with  four  cohorts^  missed  hb  way,  and  was 
found  the  next  morning  upon  a  small  emioenee  by  the 
barbarians,  who  attacked  him*  He  defended  himself 
with  great  valor,  but  was  at  length  overpowered  by 
multitudes,  and  all  hb  soUiers  kiUed,  except  twen^, 
who,  with  sword  in  hand,  fell  on  die  enemy  in  despair, 
in  (»rder  to  open  themselves  a  passage  through  diem. 
The  barbarians  were  so  much  astomshed  at  their 
bravery,  that  out  of  admiration  of  it,  they  opened,  and 
gave  them  a  pasMge.    They  arrived  safe  at  Carrae. 

At  the  same  time  Surena  received  &lse  advice,  that 
Crassus  had  escaped  with  the  best  <d  his  troops,  and 
diat  those  who  had  retired  to  Carrse,  were  only  a 
militia,  that  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  pursuii^. 
Surena  believing  ^  reward  oi  his  victoiy  lo^,  but 
stai  uncertain  whether  it  was  or  not,  desired  to  be 
better  informed,  in  <»der  to  his  resolving  either  to  be^ 
»ege  Carrae  if  Crassus  was  tiiere,  or  to  pursue  hkm  if 
be  had  quitted  it.  He  therefore  despatched  one  of  iw 
interpreters,  who  spcke  both  kinguages  perfectly  weOf 
with  orders  to  approach  the  n^db  of  Came,  and  in  the 
Roman  language  to  desire  to  speak  widi  Crassus  him- 
self, or  Cassius,  and  to  say,  that  Sniena  demanded  a 
conference  with  them. 

The  interpreter  having  executed  hb  orders,  Cras- 
sus accepted  the  proposal  with  joy.  Soon  isrfter  some 
Arabian  soldiers  came  from  die  barbarians  who  knew 
Crassus  and  Cassius  by  sight,  from  having  seen  them  in 
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the  oamp  befoi^  liie  battle.  Tho^  soldio^  approach- 
ed  the  place,  and  deemg  Cassias  upon  the  walls,  they 
told  him,  that  Surena  was  inclined  to  treat  with  them, 
and  permit  them  to  retire,  upon  condition  that  they 
would  continue  in  amity  with  the  king  his  master,  and 
abandon  Mesopotamia  to  him  ;  that  this  was  more  ad* 
vantageous  for  both  parties  than  to  proceed  to  the  last 
extremities. 

Cassius  came  in  to  this,  and  demanded  that  the  time 
and  place  for  an  interview  should  immediatdy  be  fix* 
ed.  The  Arabians  assured  tiim  that  they  would  go 
and  do  their  utmost  to  that  efiect,  and  withdrew. 

Surena,  oveijoyed  with  keeping  his  prey  in  a  place 
from  whence  it  could  not  escape,  marched  thither  the 
next  day  with  his  Parthians,  who  talked  at  first  with 
exureme  haaghtinefi»,  and  dc dared,  that  if  the  Romans 
expected  any  favourable  terms  from  them,  they  must 
previously  deliver  up  Crassus  and  Cassius,  bound 
band  and  foot,  into  their  hands.  The  Romans  enraged 
at  such  exceeding  deceit,  tok]  Crassus,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  renounce  all  remote  and  vain  hopes  of  aid 
from  the  Armenians,  and  fly  that  very  night,  without 
losing  a  moment's  time.  It  was  highly  important,  that 
not  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carrae  should  know  his 
design  till  the  instant  of  its  execution.  But  Andro- 
machos,  one  of  the  citizens,  was  informed  of  it  first, 
and  by  Crassus  himself,  who  confided  it  to  him,  and 
chose  him  for  hb  guide,  relying  very  injudiciously 
upon  his  fidelity. 

The  Parthians,  in  consequence,  were  not  long  be- 
fbre  they  were  fully  apprized  of  the  whole  plan,  by  the 
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means  of  that  traitor.  But  as  it  was  not  their  custoio 
to  engage.in  the  night,  the  impostor,  to  prevent  Cras- 
sus  from  gettingfso  much  ground  as  might  make  it  im« 
possible  for  the  Parthians  to  come  up  widi  him,  led  the 
Romans  sometimes  by  one  way,  sometimes  by  anodw 
er,  and  at  length  brought  them  into  deep  marshy 
grounds,  and  places  abounding  with  great  ditches, 
where  it  was  very  difficult  to  march,  and  necessary  to 
make  a  great  many  turnings  and  windings,  to  extri- 
cate themselves  out  of  that  labyrinth. 

There  were  some,  whd,  suspecting  that  it  was  with 
no  good  design  Andromachus  made  them  go  t)ack- 
wards  and  forwards  in  that  manner,  refused  at  last  to 
follow  him ;  and  Cassius  himself  returned  towards 
Carrae.  By  hasty  marches  he  escaped  into  Syria  with 
five  hundred  horse.  Most  of  the  rest,  who  had  trusty 
guides,  gained  the  pass  of  the  mountains  called  Simia* 
chi,  and  were  in  a  place  of  safety  before  the  break  of 
day.  The  latter  might  be  about  five  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  Octavius. 

As  for  Crassus,  the  day  overtodL  him,  still  embar- 
rassed by  the  contrivance  of  the  perfidious  Androma- 
chus, in  those  marshy  and  difficult  places.  He  had 
with  him  four  cohorts  of  foot,  armed  with  round  budc- 
lers,  a  few  horse,  and  five  lictors  who  carried  the 
fiisce^  before  him.  He  at  length  came  into  the  main 
road,  after  abundance  of  trouble  md  difficulQr,  when 
the  enemy  were  almost  upon  him,  and  he  had  no 
more  than  twelve  stadia  to  make,  before  he  jcmied  the 
troops  under  Octavius.  All  he  could  do  was  to  gain, 
as  soon  as  possible,  another  summit  of  diose  moim- 
tains,  less  impracticable  to  the  h(»-se,  and  in  conse- 
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quence  not  so  secure.  This  was  under  that  of  the 
Stnnachi,  to  which  it  was  joined  by  a  long  chain  of 
mountains  that  filled  up  all  the  space  between  them. 
Octavius  therefore  saw  p4^nly  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened Crassus^  and  descended  first  himself  from  those 
eminences  with  a  small  number  of  soldiers,  to  his  aid. 
But  he  was  soon  followed  by  the  rest,  who,  reproach* 
ing  themselves  for  their  cowardice,  flew  to  his  assist- 
ance. Upon  their  arrival,  they  charged  the  barbarians 
so  rudely,  that  they  obliged  them  to  abandon  the  hill. 
After  that  they  placed  Crassus  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  forming  a  kind  of  rampart  for  him  with  their 
bucklers,  they  declared  fiercely,  that  not  an  arrow  of 
the  enemy  should  approach  their  general's  body,  till 
they  were  all  dead  round  him,  fighting  in  his  defence. 
Surena  seeing  that  the  Parthians,  already  repulsed, 
went  on  with  less  vigor  to  the  attack,  and  if  the  night 
came  on,  and  the  Romans  should  make  the  moimtains, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  take  them,  he 
had  again  recourse  to  stratagem  to  amuse  Crassus.  He 
gave  secret  orders  that  some  priscmers  should  be  set  at 
liberty,  after  having  posted  a  number  of  his  soldiers 
around  them,  who,  seeming  in  discourse  together, 
said,  as  the  general  report  of  the  army,  U)at  the  king 
was  much  averse  to  continuing  the  war  with  the  Ro* 
mans  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  design  was  to  culti- 
vate their  amity,  and  to  give  them  proofs  of  his  favour- 
able  inclinations,  by  treating  Crassus  with  great  hu- 
manity ;  and,  that  the  efifects  might  ^gree  with  their 
expressions,  as  soon  as  the  prisoners  were  released, 
the  barbarians  retired  fix>m  the  fight,  and  Surena, 
advancing  peaceably  with  his  prmcipal  officers  towards 
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the  hill,  with  his  bow  unstrung,  and  arms  extended, 
invited  Crassus  to  come  down  and  treat  of  an  aooom- 
modation.  He  said  with  a  loud  voice,  diat^  amtraiy 
to  the  king  his  master's  will,  wd  through  the  necesri- 
ty  of  a  just  defence,  he  had  made  them  expeiience  the 
force  and  power  of  the  Parthian  arms  ;  and  duit  at 
present  he  was  disposed  to  treat  them  with  mildness  and 
&vour,  by  granting  them  liberty  to  retire  with  entire 
security  on  his  part*  We  have  observed  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  that  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
these  barbarians  was  to  promote  the  succe^^  of  their 
designs  by  fraud  and  treachery,  and  to  make  no  scru- 
ple of  breaking  through  their  engagemei^  vpoa  suck 
occasions. 

The  troops  of  Crassus  lent  a  wilUng  ear  to  this 
discourse  of  Surena,  and  expressed  exceedmg  joy 
at  it ;  but  Crassus,  who  had  experienced  nothing 
but.  deceit  and  perfidy  from  these  barbarians,  and  to 
whom  so  sudden  a  change  was  very  suspicious,  cBd 
tiot  easily  give  in  to  it,  and  ddiberated  with  his  frioidflL 
The  soldiers  began  to  call  out  to  him,  and  to  urge 
him  to  accept  the  interview.  From  thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  outrage  and  reproaches,  and  went  so  £ir  as 
to  accuse  him  of  cowardice  ;  charging  him  with  expos- 
ing  them  to  be  slaughtered  by  enemies  with  whom  he 
had  not  so  much  as  the  courage  to  speak  whoi  they 
appeared  unarmed  before  turn. 

Crassus  at  first  had  recourse  to  intreaties,  and  re- 
monstrated to  them,  that  by  mamtaining  their  ground 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  upon  the  eminences  and  diffi- 
puU  places,  where  th^r  then  were,  diqr  naigltt  eaail^ 
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aave  th^msdve^  when  ni^  09me  on ;  hs  evm  show- 
ed than  the  way,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  frustrate 
8uoh  hopes  of  their  approacbiog  safety.  But  seeing 
they  grew  outrageous,  that  they  were  ready  to  mutinyi 
and  by  strikii^  their  swords  upon  their  shields, 
eyen  menaced  him ;  apprehending  that  commotion» 
he  began  to  descend,  and  turning  about,  he  only  said 
these  few  words ;  '^  Octavius,  and  you  Petronius, 
with  all  the  officers  and  captains  here  {^resent,  you  seo 
the  necessity  I  am  under  of  taking  a  step  I  would,  will- 
ingly avoid,  and  are  witnesses  of  the  indignities  and  vio* 
lence  I  suflb*.  But  I  beg  you,  when  you  have  retired 
in  safety  f  that  you  will  tell  all  the  world,  for  the  honour 
of  Rome  our  common  mother,  that  Crassus  perished 
deceived  by  the  enemy,  and  not  abandoned  by  his 
citizens."  Octavius  and  Petronius  could  not  resolve 
to  let  him  go  alone,  but  went  down  the  hill  with  him, 
when  Crassus  dismissed  his  liptors,  who  would  have 
flawed  him. 

The  first  persons  the  barbarians  sent  to  him,  were 
two  Greeks^  who,  dismcmnting  from  theu*  horses, 
saluted  him  with  profound  respect,  and  told  him  in 
the  Greek  tongue,  that  he  had  only  to  send  some  of  his 
attendants,  and  Surena  would  satisfy  him,  that  himself 
and  those  with  him  came  without  arms,  and  with  all  the 
fidelity  and  good  intentions  posmble,  Crassus  replied, 
Uiat  bad  he  set  the  least  vahie  upon  his  life,  he  should 
not  have  come  to  have  put  hknsdf  into  their  hands ; 
aod  sent  two  brothers,  named  Rosdus,  to  know  only 
upon  what  fbotmg  they  should  treat,  and  in  what 
number. 
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Surena  caused  those  two  brothers  to  be  seized  and 
kept  prisoners ;  and  advancing  on  h<Hiseback,  follow- 
ed by  the  principal  officers  of  hb  army^  as  soon  as 
he  perceived  Crassus,  ^'"What  do  I  see  !"  said  be, 
^^  what !  the  general  of  the  Romans  on  foot,  and  we 
on  horseback !  Let  an  horse  be  brought  immediately/' 
He  imagined  that  Crassus  af^^eared  in  that  manner 
before  him  out  of  respect.  *  Crassus  replied,  '*  That 
there  was  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that  diey  came  to 
an  interview  eadi  after  the  custom  of  hb  own  coun- 
tiy,*^*  "  Very  good,"  returned  Surena  ;  "  from 
henceforth  let  there  be  a  trea^  of  peace  between  king 
Orodes  and  the  Romans ;  but  we  must  go  to  pre- 
pare and  ^gn  the  articles  of  it  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates ;  for  you  Romans,'^  added  he,  *'  do  not 
always  remember  your  conventions.'*  At  the  same 
time  he  held  out  his  liand  to  him.  Crassus  would 
have  sent  for  an  horse  ;  but  Surena  told  him  there  was 
no  occasion  for  it,  and  that  the  king  made  him  a  pres- 
ent of  thalt. 

A  horse  was  immediately  presented  to  him,  which 
had  a  golden  bit ;  and  the  king's  officers,  taking  him 
rouxid  the  middle,  set  him  upon  it,  surrounded  him, 
and  began  to  strike  the  horse  to  make  lum  go  forwards 
fiist.  Octavius  was  the  fo^,  who,  offimded  at  such 
behaviour,  took  the  horse  by  the  bridle.  Petrcmius 
seconded  him,  and  afterwards  all  the  rest  of  his 
attendants,  who  came  round  him,  and  endeavoured  to 
stop  the  horse,  and  to  make  those  retire  by  force,  who 

*  Amongst  the  Romans  the  confQl  «lw»y8  mtrched  m  fb<^  «t  the 
faftidoftheiiifimtj^. 
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pressed  Crassus  forwards.  At  first  thty  pushed 
against  each  other  with  great  tumult  and  disorder^  and 
afterwards  came  to  blows ;  Octavius,  drawing  his 
sword,  killed  a  groom  of  one  of  those  barbarians* 
At  the  same  time  another  of  them  gave  Octarius  a 
great  wound  with  his  sword  behind,  which  laid  him 
dead  upon  the  spot  Petromus,  who  had  no  shield, 
received  a  stroke  upon  his  cuirass,  and  leaped  fix>m 
his  hcM'se  without  being  wounded.  -  Crassus  at  the 
same  moment  was  killed  by  a  Pardiian*  Of  those 
that  were  present,  some  were'  killed  fighting  around 
Crassus,  and  others  retired  in  good  time  to  the  hill. 

The  Parthians  soon  fdlowed  them  thither,  and  tdd 
them,  that  Crassus  had  suffered  the  punishment  due  to 
his  treachery ;  but  for  them,  that  Surena  let  them 
know  they  had  only  to  come  down  with  confidence^ 
and  gave  them  his  word  that  they  should  suflfer  no  iD 
treatment  Upon  this  promise,  some  went  down  and 
put  themselves  into  the  hands  d*the  enemy  ;  others 
took  the  advantage  of  the  night,  and  dispersed  on  all 
Sides.  But  of  the  latter  very  few  escaped ;  all  th« 
rest  were  pursued  the  next  day  by  the  Arabians,  who 
eame  up  with  them  and  put  them  to  the  sword. 

The  loss  of  this  battle  was  the  most  terrible  blow 
the  Romans  had  received  firom  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
They  had  twenty  thousand  men  killed  in  it,  and  ten 
thousand  taken  prisoners.  The  rest  made  their  escape 
by  diflferent  ways  into  Armenia,  Cilicia,  and  Syria  ; 
and  out  of  these  wrecks  another  array  was  after- 
wards fcMined  in  Syria,  of  which  Cassius,  took  upoi> 
him  the  command,  and  with  it  prevented  that  conntr]i 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 
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This  defeat  dught  in  one  sense  to  hurt  been  more 
a&cting<  to  them  thm  tfatt  of  the  battle  of  Csnne, 
because  they  had  less  reason  to  expect  iu  When 
Hannibal  was  tietorious  at  Cannas^  Rome  was  ia  a 
state  of  humiliation  ;  she  bad  already  lost  nciany  bat- 
tles, and  had  no  thought  but  of  defending  bersdf  and 
ivpului^  the  enemy.  At  this  dine  Rooie  was  trium-^ 
phant,  respected,  and  formidable  to a& nations;  At 
was  mistress  of  the  most  potent  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  lately  victorious  over  one  of  the 
most  powerful  enemies  she  ever  had  ;  yet  in  the  mart 
exalted  height  of  her  greatness,  she  saw  her  glory  sud- 
denly falLto  the  ground,  in  an  attack  upon  a  people, 
formed  out  of  the  assemblage  of  the  eastern  nationsy 
whose  valor  die  despised,  and  whom  ^e  reckoned 
already  almost  amongst  her  conquests.  So  ccmiplete  a 
victcuy  showed  those  haughty  conquerors  of  the  worid 
a  rivd  in  a  remote  people,  capable  of  making  head 
s^nst,  and  of  disputing  the  empire  of  the  universe 
with  them;  and,  not  only  of  setting  bounds  to  their 
ambitious  projects,  but  of  making  them  apprehend  for 
their  own  safety.  It  showed  that  the  Romans  might 
be  overthrown  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  fighting  with  aH 
their  forces ;  that  that  power,  which  till  then,  like  the 
inundation  of  a  mighty  sea,  had  overflowed  all  the 
countries  in  its  way,  might  at  length  receive  bounds^ 
and  be  restrained  for  the  future  within  them. 

The  check  received  by  Crassus  from  the  Parthians 
was  a  blot  on  the  Roman  name,  which  the  victories 
gained  some  time  after  by  Ventidius  were  not  capable 
•f  effacing.    The  standards  of  the  van^ished  legions 
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were  always  shown  to  them  as  sights.  ^  The  prisdn- 
ers  taken  in  tfiat  &tal  day  were  kept  there  in  captivity ; 
and  the  Romans,  citizens  rallies,  contracted  ignomhi* 
ions  marriages,  to  the  shame  of  Rome,  as  Horace  em* 
phatically  describes  it,  and  grew  old  in  tranquillity,  upon 
the  lands,  and  unda*  the  standard  of  the  barbarians. 
tt  was  not  tiH  thirty  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Augus^ 
ttts,  that  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  without  being  com- 
pelled to  it  by  arms,  consented  to  restore  their  stand- 
ards and  prisoners  to  the  Romans,  which  was  looked 
upon  by  AiigUstus,  and  the  whole  empire,  as  a  most 
glorious  triumph ;  somtich  Were  the  Romans  humbled 
by  the  remembrance  of  that  defeat,  and  so  much  did 
they  believe  it  incumbent  on  them  to  efface  it»  if  pos- 
aible,  to  the  least  trace ;  for  themselves  they  could 
never  forget  iU  Cesar  was  upon  the  point  of  setting 
out  against  the  Parthians,  to  avenge  the  aflfront  Rome 
had  received  from  them,  when  he  was  killed.  Antho- 
ny formed  the  same  design^  which  turned  to  his  dis- 
grace. The  Romans,  from  that  time,  always  regarded 
the  waf  with  the  Parthians  as  the  most  important  of 
their  wars* '  It  was  the  object  of  the  application  of 
their  most  warlike  emperors,  Trajan,  Septimus,  Se» 
verus,  &Ci    The  simame  of  Parthicus  was  the  title  of 

e  Milesne  Crassi  conjuge  Barbara 
Turpis  maritus  ?ixit  ?  et  hostium, 
Proh  Cufia,  imreruque  mores  f 
CoDsenuk  aooeromin  in  armii ; 
Sub  rege  Medo  Manua  et  Appuliu » 
Anciliorum  nominia  et  tog« 
Oblitusy  eternxqne  Vestc, 
Incolmm  JoTt>  et  urbe  Roma  ? 

VOt.   7.  73 
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which  they  were  fondest,  and  most  sensibly  flattered 
their  ambition.  If  the  Itomans  sometimes  passed  the 
Euphrates  to  extend  their  conquests  beyond  it^  the 
Parthians  in  their  turn,  did  the  same,  to  carry  their 
i|rms  and  devastations  into  Syria,  and  even  into  Pales- 
tine. In  a  word,  the  Romans  could  never  subject  the 
Parthians  to  their  yoke ;  and  that  nation  was  like  a 
wall  of  brass,  which,  with  impregnable  fiorce,  resisted 
the  most  violent  attacks  of  their  power. 

When  the  battle  of  Carrae  was  fought,  Orodes  wis 
in  Armenia,  where  he  had  lately  omcluded  a  peace 
with  Artabasus.  The  latter,  upon  the  return  of  the 
expresses  he  had  sent  to  Crassus,  perceiving,  by  the 
&lse  measures  he  took,  that  the  Romans  were  infidli- 
bly  lost,  made  an  accommodation  with  Orodes ;  and, 
by  giving  one  of  his  daughters  to  Pacorus,  the  son  of 
the  Parthian  king,  he  cemented  by  that  alliance  tbe 
treaty  he  had  lately  made.  Whilst  they  were  celebrat- 
ing the  nuptials,  the  head  and  hand  of  Crassus  were 
brought  to  them,  which  Surena  had  caused  to  be  cut 
off,  and  sent  to  the  king  as  a  proof  of  his  victory.  Their 
joy  was  exceedingly  augmented  by  that  sight,  and  it 
was  said,  that  orders  were  given  to  pour  molten  gold 
into  the  mouth  of  that  head,  to  reproach  the  insatiable 
thirst  which  Crassus  always  had  for  that  metal. 

Surena  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  victo- 
ry. His  master,  jealous  of  his  glory,  and  of  the  credit 
it  gave  him,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  soon  after. 
There  are  princes,  near  whom  too  shining  qualities 
are  dangerous,  who  take  umbrage  at  the  virtues  they 
are  forced  to  admire,  and  cannot  bear  to  be  served 
by  superior  talents,  capable  of  eclipsing  their  own. 
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Orodes  was  of  this  character.^*  He  perceived,  as  Taci- 
tus observes  of  Tibereus,  that  with  all  his  power  he 
could  not  sufficiently  repay  the  service  his  general  had 
lately  done  him.  Now,  when  a  benefit  is  above  all 
return,  ingratitude  and  hatred  take  place,  instead  of  ac- 
knowledgment and  auction* 

Surena  was  a  general  of  extraordinary  merit.  He 
was  of  consummate  ability  at  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
surpassed  all  men  of  bis  times  in  valor.  He  was^ 
besides  that,  perfectly  well  made,  and  of  the  most 
advantageous  stature.  For  riches,  credit,  and  author- 
ity,  he  had  also  more  than  any  man,  and  was,  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  subject  the  king  of  Parthia 
had.  His  birth  gave  him  the  privilege  of  putting  the 
crown  upon  the  king's  bead  at  his  coronation ;  and 
that  right  had  appertained  to  his  fiimily  from  the 
establishment  of  the  empire.  When  he  travelled, 
he  had  always  one  thousand  camels  to  carry  his  bag- 
gage, two  hundred  chariots  for  his  wives  and  concu* 
bines,  and  for  his  guard,  one  thousand  horse  com- 
pletely armed,  besides  a  great  number  of  light  armed 
troops  and  domestics,  which  in  all  did  not  amount  to 
less  than  ten  thousand  men. 

The  Parthians  expecting,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Roman  army,  to  find  Syria  without  defence,  march- 
ed to  conquer  it.  But  Cassius,  who  had  formed 
an  army  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  other,  received 
them  with  so  much  vigor,  that  they  were  otdiged  to 

p  Destnii  per  haec  fortiinam  suam  Cxtar,  imp«renque  taqlQ  merito  r*- 
batur.  Nam  beneficia  eo  usque  laeta  sunt,  dum  videntur  exsolvi  posse  | 
ubi  multum  antevenerei  pro  gratU  odium  redditvr.    TMit  Aimal  L  itw 
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repass  the  Euphrates  shamefully,  without  efiectiDg  any 
thing* 

^  The  next  year  the  consuls,  M.  Calpomiiis  Btbut 
lus  and  M.  TuUius  Cicero,  were  assigned  ^  pronn- 
ces  of  Syria  and  CiKcia.  *  Cicero  repaired  in^imecfiatdy 
to  the  latter,  which  had  been  allotted  him ;  bat  Bibuhu 
amusing  himself  at  Rome,  Cassius  continued  to  com- 
mand in  Syrisr  And  that  was  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Romans  ;  for  the  affiurs  of  that  country  reqiar- 
ed  a  man  of  a  quite  different  capacity  to  Bibulus. 
Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes  king  of  the  Partbians,  had  pass- 
ed the  Euphrates  in  tf)e  beg^noiogof  the  spring,  at 
the  hiead  of  a  numerous  army,  and  had  entered  Syriiu 
He  was  too  young  to  command  alone  and  was  there* 
fore  accompanied  by  Qrsaces,  an  M  general,  who 
disposed  ey^y  thing.  He  marched  directly  to  Andr 
och,  which  he  besieged,  Cassius  had  shut  himself  up 
in  that  place  with  all  his  troqis^  Cicero,  who  had 
received  advice  of  his  condition  ki  his  provkice,  by 
the  means  of  Antiochus  kingof  Comagena,  assembled 
all  his  forces,  and  marched  to  the  eastern  frcmtier  of 
his  province,  which  bordered  upon  Armenia^  to  op- 
pose an  invasion  on  that  side,  should  the  Armenins 
attempt  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  at  hand  to 
support  Cassius  in  case  of  need*  He  sent  another 
body  of  troops  towards  the  mountain  Amanus,  with 
the  same  view.  Hiat  detachment  fell  in  with  a  great 
detachment  of  the  Parthian  cavalry,  whidi  had  en- 
tered Cilicia,  and  entirely  defeated  it ;  so  that  not  a 
single  man  escaped. 

^  A.  M.  S953.    Ant.  J.  C.  51.    Cic  ad  Pamii.  I.  u.  Epist  x.  ir  iiL  5 
lii.  19.  XV.  1—4    Ad  Attic.  I.   t.  18-^21.  fi.  1. 8.  Tii.  2. 
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The  news  of  this  defieat,  and  thst  c^  Cicero's  apw 
proach  to  Antioch,  extremely  encouraged  Casstusand 
bis  troops  to  make  a  good  defence,  and  so  much  abetted 
t))e  ardour  of  the  Parthians,  that  despairing  to  carry  the 
l^ce  they  raised  the  syege,  and  went  to  fiorm  that  ei 
Antigonia^  which  was  not  &r  from  thence,  Bi^  they 
were  so  little  skilled  in  attacking  towns,  that  they  miSf 
carried  again  before  this,  and  were  reduced  to  retire* 
That  was  no  wonder ;  the  Parthians  made  their 
principal  force  consist  in  cavalryp  and  applied  thenu 
selves  most  to  field  battle,  which  suited  then*  genius 
best.  Cassiusy  who  was  apprized  of  the  rocrte  they 
would  take,  laid  an  ambuscade  £»*  them,  wfaacb  they 
(did  not  fail  to  M  into.  He  defeated  them  entirely, 
^uid  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  amongst  whom 
was  their  general  Orsaces^  The  remains  of  thear 
finny  repassed  the  Euphrates^ 

When  Cicero  saw  the  Parthians  removedi  and  An* 
tioch  out  of  danger,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
inhabitants  of  mount  Amanus,  who  being  situate  be* 
tween  Syria  and  Cilicia,  were  independent  of,  and  at 
war  with  both  these  provinces.  They  made  continual 
incur^ons  into  them,  and  gave  them  great  trouble. 
Cicero  entirely  subjected  those  mountaineers,  and 
took  and  demolished  all  their  castles  and  forts.  He 
isfterwards  marched  against  another  barbarous  nation^ 
a  kind  of  savages,  who  called  themselves  free  Cifi- 
cians,r  and  preteiided  to  have  never  been  subjected  to 
the  empire  of  any  c^  the  kk^  who  had  been  masters 
of  the  countries  round  about.  He  took  all  their  cities, 
smd  made  such  dispositions  in  the  country  as  very 

'EletxtheroCiflces. 
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much  pleased  aU  their  ndgMx)ur8  whom  they  perpetu- 
ally harassed. 

It  18  Cicero  himself  who  relates  these  drcumstaoces 
in  several  of  his  letters.  There  are  two,  among  the 
rest,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  perfect  models  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  general  or  commander  ought  to 
give  a  prince  or  his  ministry  an  account  of  a  miiitaiy 
exp^idon;  wilh  sueh  simplicity,  per^HCuiQr,  and 
precbion,  in  which  the  proper  character  of  writings 
and  relations  of  this  kind  consists,  are  they  express* 
ed^  The  first  is  addressed  to  the  senate  and  peopk 
of  RomCt  and  to  the  principal  magistrates  ;  it  is  the 
second  cf  his  fifteenth  book  of  familiar  epistles  ;  the 
other  is  written  particularly  to  Cato.  This  last  is 
a  maUerpiece  ;  wherein  Cicero,  who  passionatdy  de- 
sired the  honour  of  a  triumph  for  his  military  ex- 
peditions, employs  all  the  sart  and  address  of  elo- 
qiienoe  to  engage  that  grave  senator  in  his  &vour. 
Pfaitarch  teUs  »,'  that  after  his  return  to  Rome,  the 
senate  offered  him  a  trium{^  ;  and  that  he  refused  it 
upon  account  of  the  civil  war  then  ready  to  break  out 
between  Cesar  and  Pompey,  not  believing  that  it  be- 
came him  to  celebrate  a  solemnity  which  breathed 
nothing  but  joy,  at  a  time  when  the  state  was  upon 
the  point  of  falling  into  the  greatest  calamities.  His 
reftisal  to  triumph  in  the  midst  of  the  apprehensions 
and  disorders  of  a  bloody  civil  war,  argues  in  Cicero  a 
great  love  for  the  public  good  and  his  country,  and 
does  him  much  more  honour  than  a  triumph  itself  could 
have  done. 

During  the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Cesar, 
and  those  that  followed,  the  Parthians,  declaring  some- 
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times  for  one,  and  sometimes  for  tbe  other  party, 
m^de  several  irruptions  into  Syria  and  Palestine.  But 
those  arc  events  which  particuUrly  relate  to  the  Ro- 
man or  Jewish  histories,  and  therefore  do  not  enter 
into  my  plan. 

I  shall  conclude  this  abridgment  (tfthat  of  the  Par^ 
thians,  with  the  deaths  of  Pac(»iis  and  Orodes  his 
father.  Ventidius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  ar* 
mies,  under  the  authority  of  Anthony  the  triumvir,  did 
not  a  litdc  contribute  to  the  reestablishing  the  honour 
of  the  nation.  He  was  a  soldier  of  f(Htune,  who,  fram 
the  lowest  cc^ition  of  life,*  had  raised  himself  by  his 
merit  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  republic  In  tbe 
war  against  the  allies  of  Rome,  who  attempted  to  ex- 
tort the  freedom  of  the  city  by  force,  he  was  taken  an 
infant,  with  his  mother  in  Asculum,  the  capital  of  the 
Picenians,  by  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
and  led  in  triumph  before  that  generaL  Supported 
by  the  credit  of  C.  Cesar^  under  whom  he  had  served 
in  Gaul,  and  passed  through  all  the  degrees  of  the 
army,:  he  became  pretor'and  consul.  He  was  the  only 
person  that  triumphed  for  his  exploits  against  the  Par- 
thians,  and  obtained  that  honour  after  havii^  been  led 
in  a  triumph  himself. 

I  have  said  that  Ventidius  contributed  very  much 
to  make  the  Romans  amends  for  the  afirant  they  had 
received  at  the  battle  of  Carra;.  He  had  begun  to 
revenge  the  defeat  of  Crassus  and  his  army,  by  two 
successive  victories  gained  over  those  terrible  enemies. 

<VeU.  Paterc.  1.  li.  c  95.  Val.  Mftx.l  vi.  c.  9.  AuL  GcllJ.xv. 
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A  diird,  stiU  greater  than  die  former,  completed  die 
trork,  and  was  obtained  in  this  manner. 

^  That  general,  apprehending  the  Pardiians,  whose 
prepkrations  were  much  adiranced,  would  prevent  him, 
and  pass  the  £u[^irates  before  he  had  time  to  draw  all 
Us  troops  together,  out  of  their  diflferent  quarters,  had 
recourse  to  this  stratagem.  There  was  a  petty  eastern 
prince  in  his  camp,  under  the  name  of  an  aDy,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  Parthians^ 
and  that  he  held  secret  intelligence  with  them,  and  gave 
them  advice  of  all  the  designs  of  the  Romans  which  be 
could  discover.  He  resolved  to  make  this  man's 
treachery  the  means  to  draw  the  Parthians  into  a  snare 
he  had  Uid  for  th^m. 

With  that  view  he  contracted  a  more  than  ordinai^r 
intimacy  with  thb  traitor.  He  conversed  frequently 
with  him  upon  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  Af- 
fecting at  length  to  open  himself  to  him  with  great 
confidence,  he  observed,  that  he  was  much  afraid,  frcnn 
advices  he  bad  received,  that  the  Parthians  did  not  de- 
sign to  pass  the  Euphrates  at  Zeugnui,  as  usual,  but 
a  great  way  lower  ;  for,  said  he,  if  they  pass  at  Zeug- 
ma, the  country  on  this  side  b  so  mountainous  that 
the  cavalry,  in  which  the  whole  force  of  their  army 
consists,  can  do  us  no  great  hurt ;  but  if  they  pass 
below,  there  are  nothing  but  plains,  where  they  will 
have  all  manner  of  advantages  against  us ;  and  it  wiD 
be  impossible  for  us  to  make  head  against  thenu  As 
soon  as  he  had  imparted  this  secret  to  him,  the  spy  did 
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tiot  fell,  as  Ventidius  had  rightly  foreseen,  to  comma* 
nicate  it  to  the  Parthians,  with  whom  it  had  all  the 
effect  he  could  desire.  Pacorus,  instead  of  going  to 
Zeugma,  immediately  took  the  other  route,  lost  abun- 
dance of  time  in  the  great  compass  he  was  obliged  to 
take,  and  in  the  preparations  necessary  for  passing  the 
river  there.  Ventidius  got  forty  days  by  this  means, 
which  he  employed  in  making  Silon  of  Judea  join 
him^  with  the  legions  quartered  on  the  other  side  of 
mount  Taurus,  and  found  himself  in  a  condition  to 
give  the  Parthians  a  good  reception,  when  they  entered 
Syria. 

As  they  saw  that  they  had  not  been  attacked  either 
""  in  passing  the  river,  or  afterwards,  they  attributed  that 
inactivity  to  terror  and  cowardice,  and  marched  directly 
to  charge  the  enemy  in  their  camp,  though  situated 
very  advantageously  upon  an  eminence,  not  doubting 
but  they  should  soon  make  themselves  masters  of  it, 
and  that  without  much  resistance.  They  were  mis« 
taken.  The  Romans  quitted,  their  camp,  fell  on  them 
with  impetuosity,  and  pushed  them  with  the  utmost 
vigor  upon  the  dedivity  ;  and,  as  they  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  ground,  and  their  light  armed  troops  poured 
showers  of  darts  upon  the  Parthians,  they  soon  put 
them  into  disorder,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  re- 
sistance they  made  at  first.  The  slaughter  was  very 
great.  Pacorus  was  killed  in  the  battle  ;  and  his  death 
was  followed  immediately  with  the  flight  of  his  whole 
army.  The  vanquished  made  haste  to  regain  the 
bridge,  in  order  to  return  into  their  own  country  ;  but 
the  Romans  prevented  them,  and  cut  the  greatest  part 
of  them  in  pieces.  Some  few  escaped  by  flight,  and 
retired  to  Antiochus  king  of  Comagena.      History 
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observes,  that  this  celebrated  battle,  which  so  well  re- 
venged  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  was  fought  exacdy  on 
the  same  day  with  the  battle  of  Carrae,  fourteen  years 
before. 

"  Orodes  was  so  struck  with  the  loss  of  this  battk, 
and  the  death  of  his  son,  that  he  was  almost  out  of  his 
senses.  For  scvieral  days  he  neither  opened  his  mouth, 
nor  took  any  nourishment.  When  the  excess  of  his 
grief  was  a  little  abated,  and  would  permit  him  to 
speak,  nothing  was  heard  from  him,  but  the  name  of 
Pacorus.  He  imagined  that  he  saw  him,  and  called  to 
him  ;  he  seemed  to  discourse  with  him ;  and,  $is  if  be 
were  living,  to  speak  to  him,  and  hear  him  speak.  At 
other  times,  he  remembered  that  he  was  dead,  and 
shed  a  torrent  of  tears. 

-  Never  was  grief  more  just.  This  was  the  most 
fatal  blow  for  the  Parthian  monarchy  it  had  ever  re- 
ceived ;  nor  was  the  loss  of  the  prince  less  than  that 
of  the  army  itself;  for  he  was  the  most  excellent  per- 
son  the  house  of  the  Arsacides  had  ever  produced,  for 
justice,  clemency,  valor,  and  all  the  qualities  whidi 
constitute  the  truly  great  prince.  He  had  made  him- 
self so  much  beloved  in  Syria  during  the  little  time  he 
resided  there,  that  never  did  the  people  express  more 
affection  for  any  of  their  native  sovereigns  than  for  tbc 
person  of  this  foreign  prince. 

"  erodes,  repente  filil  morte  et  exercitus  dade  audita,  ex  ddore  in 
furorem  vertitur.  Multis  deibus  non  alloqui  quenquam,  non  cibum  sa- 
mere,  non  vocem  mittefe,  ita  ut  etiam  mutua  factua  videretur.  Pos^ 
muitos  deinde  diet,  ubi  dolor  vocein  laxaverat,  nihil  aliiid  qaam  Pacor 
um  vocabat.  Pacorus  ilU  videri,  Pacorus  audiri  videbatur  ;  cum  illo  lo- 
qui,  cum  illo  consistere-  Interdum  quasi  amissum  (iebiliter  dolebat- 
Justin. 
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When  Orodes  had  a  little  recovered  the  dejection 
into  which  the  death  of  his  dear  son  Pacorus  had  thrown 
him,  he  found  himself  extremely  embarrassed  about 
the  choice  of  his  successor,  out  of  his  other  children. 
He  had  thirty  by  different  women,  each  of  whom  so- 
licited him  in  favour  of  her  own,  and  made  use  of  all 
the  ascendancy  she  had  over  a  spirit  impaired  by  age 
and  affliction.  At  last,  he  determined  •  however  to 
follow  the  order  of  birtfi,  and  nominated  Phraates,  the 
eldest  and  most  vicious  of  them  all.  ^  He  had  scarce 
taken  possession  of  the  throne,  when  he  caused  all  his 
brothers,  whom  his  father  had  by  the  daughter  of  Anti« 
ochus  Eusebes,  king  of  Syria,  to  be  murdered,  and 
that  only  because  their  mother  was  of  a  better  family 
than  hb,  and  they  had  more  merit  than  himself.  The 
father,  who  was  still  alive,  not  being  able  to  avoid 
professing  extreme  displeasure  upon  that  occasion, 
that  unnatural  son  ordered  him  also  to  be  put  to  death. 
He  treated  the  rest  of  his  brothers  in  the  same  m^tnner^ 
and  did  not  spare  his  own  son,  from  the  apprehension 
that  the  people  would  set  him  upon  the  throne  in  his 
stead.  It  was  this  prince,  so  cruel  in  regard  to  all  hb 
own  family,  that  treated  Hyrcanus,  king  of  the  Jews, 
Mrith  peculiar  favour  and  clemency. 


ARTICLE  ni. 

ABRIDGMENT  OF  THB  HISTORY  OF   THE   KINGS  OF   CAFFADOCIA- 

I  HAVE  spoken,  in  several  parts  of  this  history,  of  the 
kings  of  Cappadocia,  according  as  I  had  occasion,  but 
without  mentioning  either  their  beginning  or  succession^ 
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I  shall  here  unite  in  one  point  oi  view  all  that  relalet  to 
that  kingdom. 

'  C  ippadocia  is  a  great  country  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  Persians,  under  whom  it  waa  at  first,  had  divided 
it  into  two  mrts,  and  established  two  satrapies  or  gov- 
emments  in  it.  The  IS^tioedonians,  into  whose  pes- 
se^ion  it  fcU,  suffered  those  two  govemmeots  to  be 
changed  int<^  kingdoms*  The  one  extended  towand 
mount  Taurus,  and  was  properly  called  Cappodocia, 
or  Cappadocia  M^or  ;  the  .other  towards  PonttiSi 
and  was  called  Cappadocia  Pontica,  or  Caj^ddocia 
Minor.    They  were  at  length  united  into  one  kingdom. 

Strabo  says,  that  Ariarathes  was  the  first  king  of 
Cappadocia,  but  does  not  mention  at  what  time  he  began 
to  reign.  ^  It  is  probable  ths^  it  was  about  the  time 
Philip,  fether  of  Alexander  the  Great,  began  to  reign 
in  Macedonia,  and  Ochus  in  Persia  ;  admitting  that 
the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  cortfinued  three  tmndm) 
and  seventy  six  years  before  it  was  reduced  into  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire  under  Tibefius* 

It  was  governed  at  first  by  a  long  succes^on  of 
kings  named  Ariaratlies,  then  by  kings  called  Ariobar- 
^anes,  who  did  not  exceed  the  third  generation  ;  and 
at  length  by  the  last^  Arcbelaus,  Accordii^g  to  IKo- 
dorus  Siculus,  there  were  many  kings  of  Cappadocia 
before  Ariarathes  ;  but  as  then-  history  is  .almost 
entirely  unknown,  I  shall  make  no  mention  of  it  in  thfe 
place. 

'  Ariarathes  I.  He  reigned  jointly  with  his  brother 
Jjoloi^crnesy  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  afiection« 
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^Ha\4pg  JQin^  the  Persians  in  the  expediti«»i 
against  JEgypft)  he  acquired  great  glary,  and  returned 
honie  laden  with  honours,  bgr  king  Ochtis. 

^  Ariacathes  IL  son  of  the  former,  had  Kved  at 
peace  in  his  dominiont  during  the  wars  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who^  Qut  of  impatience  to  come  to  blows 
with  Darius,  was  unwilling  to  be  delayed  for  the  con- 
quest of  Cappadocia,  and  had  contented  hisisotf  with 
aome  instances  of  submissioo* 

After  that  prince's  death,  Cappadocia,  in  the  parti-  • 
tion  made  of  the  provinces  of  his  empire,  by  bis  gener*^ 
alS)  fell  to  Eumenes.  Perdiccas,  to  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  it,  conducted  bim  thither  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army.  Ari^rathes>  on  his  aide,  prepared  for 
a  vigorous  defence.  He  had  thirty  thousand  foot,  and 
a  numerous  cavalry^  They  came  to  a  battle.  Ari« 
art^thes  w^s  de&ated  and  taken  prisoner.  Perdiccus 
caused  him,  with  his  principal  ofl^rs,  to  be  crucified, 
and  put  Eumenes  into  possession  of  his  dominions. 

Ariarathes  III.  after  the  doith  of  hb  father,  escaped  * 
into  Armenia. 

«  As  soon  as  he  was  ^prised  of  the  death  of  Perdic- 
QU$  and  Eumenes,  and  the  employment  the  other  wars 
gave  Ant^onus  and  Seleticua,  he  entered  Cappadocia 
with  troops  lent  him  by  Ardoatea  king  of  Armeniaf 
He  defeated  Amynta9»  general  of  die  Macedonians, 
drove  him  out  of  the  country,  and  reascended  the 
throne  of  hb  ancestors. 

^  Ariamnes  bis  eldest  son  succeeded  him.    He 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Antiochus  Theos,^ling  of 
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Syria,  and  married  his  eldest  son  to  Stratonice,  the 
dauK^ter  of  the  same  Andochus.  He  had  so  great  an 
aflfection  for  this  son  that  he  made  lum  bb  colleague  in 
tne  kingdom. 

Ariarathes  IV.  having  reigned  alone  after  d^  death 
of  his  father,  left  his  dominions,  when  he  died,  to  hb 
son  of  the  same  name  with  himself,  who  was  at  that 
time  very  young. 

^  Ariarathes  V.  He  married  Antiochis,  daughter  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  an  artful  princess,  who,  finding 
herself  barren,  had  recourse  to  imposture.  She  de- 
ceived her  husband,'and  made  him  believe  that  she 
had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  called  Ariaradies,  and 
the  other  Holopbemes.^  Her  barrenness  ceasing  some 
time  after,  she  had  two  daughters,  and  then  one  son, 
who  was  named  Mitfaridates.  She  confessed  the  fraud 
to  her  husband,  and  sent  one  of  the  supposed  children 
to  be  brought  up  at  Rome,  with  a  small  train,  and  the 
other  into  Ionia.  The  true  son  took  the  name  of  Ari- 
arathes, and  was  educated  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks. 

Ariarathes  V.  supplied  hb  father  in  law,  Antio- 
chus  king  of  Syria,  with  troops,  in  the  war  which  he 
underto(^  against  the  Romans.  Antiochus  having 
been  defeated,  Ariarathes  sent  ambassadc»^  to  Rome  < 
to  ask  the  senate's  pardon,  for  having  been  obliged  to 
declare  against  the  Romans  in  favour  oi  hb  £ither  in 
law.  This  was  granted  him,  but  not  till  after  he  had 
been  condemned  to  pay,  by  way  of  expiation  of  hb 
fault,  two  hundred  talents,  that  b  to  say,  two  hundred 

«  A.  M.  3814.    Ant.  J.  C.  190. 
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thousand  crowns.  The  senate  afterwards  abated 
him  half  that  sum,  at  the  request  of  Eumenes  king  of 
Pergamus,  who  had  lately  married  his  daughter. 

Ariarathes  afterwards  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
his  son  in  law  Eumenes,  against  Phamacesking  of 
Pontus.  The  Romans,  who  had  rendered  themselves 
arbiters  of  the  kings  of  the  east,  sent  ambassadors  to 
transact  a  treaty  between  those  three  princes ;  but 
Fham&ces  rejected  their  mediation.  However,^  two 
years  after,  he  was  obliged  to  treat  with  Eumenes  and 
Ariarathes  upon  conditions  sufficiendy  hard. 

The  latter  had  a  son  of  his  own  name,  who  loved 
him  in  the  most  tender  manner,  which  occasioned  his 
being  simamed  Philopator,  and  for  whom  he  had  no  less 
affection.  He  desired  to  give  him  a  proof  of  it,  in 
resigning  the  kingdom  to  him,  and  placing  him  upon 
the  throne  during  his  life.  The  son,  who  had  all  pos- 
sible affection  and  respect  for  a  father  that  so  well  de- 
served both,  could  not  resolve  to  accept  an  ofier  so 
advantageous  in  the  vulgar  opinion  of  men,  but  a  mor- 
tal wound  to  so  good  a  heart  as  his ;  and  represented 
to  his  father,  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  could 
consent  to  reign  during  the  life  of  him  to  whom  he 
owed  his  being.  Such  examples  of  moderation^ 
generosity,  disinterestedness,  and  sincere  affection  for 
a  father,  are  the  more  extraordinary,  and  were  the 
more  admired,  as  in  the  times  .of  which  we  are  now 
relating  the  history,  inordinate  ambition  respected 
nothing,  and  boldly  violated  the  most  sacred  ties  of 
nature  and  religion. 

Ariarathes  VL  simamed  Philopator,  reigned  after 
his  father's  death,  and  was  an  excellent  prince.    **  As 
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soon  as  be  ascended  the  tbnocie,  he  sent  an  cmbas^* 
to  Rome  to  renew  the  alliance  his  father  bad  contract^ 
with  the  Romans,  which  he  found  no  difficulty  to 
obtain.  He  applied  himself  very  closely  ilo  the  study 
of  philosophy,  from  whence  Cappadocia,  v^Mcb,  titt 
then,  had  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  became  the 
residence  of  many  learned  men. 

Demetrius,  king  of  Syria>  had  a  sistcr»  whom  Ari* 
arathes  refused  to  e^use,  lest  that  aUiaoce  shoutd  give 
offence  to  the  Romms.  I'hat  refusal  extremely  pre- 
judiced'Demetrius  against  the  king  of  Cappadocia. 
He  soon  found  an  occasion  to  be  revenged,  by  sup- 
plying Holophernes  with  troops,  who  pretended  him- 
self the  brother  oi  AHarathes,^  expelled  him  from  the 
throne,  and  after  that  violence  nigned  tyrannically* 
He  put  many  to  deaths  confiscated  the  estates  oi  the 
greatest  lords,  and  even  plundered  a  temple  of  Jupi* 
ter,  which  had  been  reverenced  by  the  pec^e  from 
time  immemorial,  and  had  never  su&red  such  a 
violation  before.  Apprehending  a  revolution,  which 
his  cruelty  gave  him  reason  to  expect,  he  deposiled 
four  hundred  talents  ^  with  the  inhabitants  of  Priene, 
a  city  of  Ionia.  Ariarathes  had  taken  refuge  at  Rome, 
to  implore  aid  of  the  Romans.  The  usurper  sent  his 
deputies  thither  also.  The  senate,  acconling  to  the 
usual  motives  of  their  policy,  decreed  that  the  kingdom 
should  be  divided  between  the  two  brothers.  Ariarathes 
found  a  more  immediate  and  more  eflfectui^  jotector, 
in  the  person  of  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,*  who  sig- 
nalized the  beginning  of  his  reign  fry  reestablishing 
this  unfortunate  prince  upon  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors.    Ariarathes,  to  revenge  himself  on  the  usurper, 

>  Diod.  in  Excerpt,  p.  334,  and  336. 
'  *  Four  hundred  thousand  crown?.         »A.  M.  3845.    Ant  J.  C,  159 
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Was  f<Mr  obligibg  tbe  inhtibitahts  of  Triene  t6  defiver 
into  his  hands  the  four  hundred  talents  Holophemes 
had  left  with  them.  They  opposed  that  d^mand> 
with  {fading  the  inviolable  faith  of  deposits,  which 
would  mt  admit  their  giving  up  that  sum  to  any 
one  whatsoever,  during  the  life  of  the  person  who  had 
confided  it  to  thei^  keeping.  Ariarathes  had  no  re^ 
gard  to  ^  just  a  representation,  and  laid  waste  dieir 
lands  without  mercy,  notwithstanding  which,  so  con« 
sideraUe  a  loss, did  not  induce  them  to  violate  the 
fidelky  they  thought  themselves  obUged  to  observe  in 
regard  to  him,  who  had  confided  that  deposit  with 
them. 

*  Holophernes  had  retired  to  Antioch,  where  he 
joioed  in  a  conspiracy  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
against  Demetrius  his  benefactor,  whose  place  he 
had  conceived  hopes  of  supplying.  The  conspinuy 
was  discovered,  and  Holophemes  imprisoned.  De- 
metrius would  have  put  him  to  death  directly,  if  he 
had  not  judged  it  more  advisable  to  reserve  him,  in 
order  to  make  use  of  him  afterwards  in  the  pretensions 
he  had  upon  Cappadocia,  and  the  design  he  had 
formed  of  dethroning  and  destroying  Ariarathes ;  but 
he  was  prevented  by  the  plot  contrived  against  him  by 
the  three  kings  of  Egypt,  Peigamus,  and  Cappadocia^ 
who  set  Akxander  Bala  upon  Ac  throne  in  his  stead. 

"^  Ariarathes  aided  the  Romans  against  Aristonicu^, 
who  had  possessed  lumself  of  the  kingdom  of  Perga^ 
mus,  and  perished  in  the  war. 

*"  Justin.  U  zxx?.  c  U 
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He  left  six  children,  whom  he  had  fay  Laodice.  The 
Roman$i  in  gratitude  for  the  father's  scrvioes,  added 
Lycaonia  and  Cilicia  to  their  dominions^  Laodice^ 
who  was  regent  during  the  minority  of  these  six 
princes,  apprehending  the  loss  of  her  auth(»ity  when 
they  should  be  of  age  to  reign,  poisoned  five  erf  them 
Ae  same  year  then-  fether  died.  She  had  treated  the 
sixth  in  the  same  manner,  if  the  vigilance  of  relaticms 
had  not  removed  him  (roni  the  fa^  of  that  untiaturd 
mother.  The  people  set  him  upon  the  throne,  afkr 
having  destroyed  that  cruel  murderess  of  her  chikbren^ 

^  Ariarathes  VIL  He  married  another  Laodice, 
sister  of  Mithridates  Eupater,  and  had  two  sons  by 
her,  Ariarathes  VIII.  and  Ariarathes  IX.  His  tHX)dier 
in  law,  caused  him  to  be  murdered  by  Gordius,  cxie  of 
his  subjects*  Laodice  afterwards  married  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia,  who  immediately  took  possession  of 
Cappadocia.  MithridateS  sent  aft  army  thither,  drove 
out  the  garrisons  of  Nieomedes,  and  restored  theking^ 
d6m  to  his  nephew,  the  son  of  the  same  AriaraAes 
whom  he  had  caused  to  be  assassinated^  - 

Ariara!ihe4  VIH.  hkd  scarce  ascended  the  throne, 
when  Mithridates  pressed  him  to  recal  Gordius  from 
banishment,  with  iJe»gn  to  rid  hitnself  of  the  son  by 
the  same  assassin  who  had  killed  the  father.  That 
young  prince  shuddered  at  the  proposal,  a^  raised  an 
army  to  oppose  the  viotence  of  his  uncle.  Mithridates 
bdng  unwifting  to  decide  hb  measures  by  the  hasard 
of  a  battle,  chose  rather  to  draw  Ariarathes  to  a  con- 
ference, in  which  he  assasspated  him  with  a  dagger 
concealed  for  that  purpose,  in  the  view  of  the  two  ar- 
mies.   He  set  his  own  son,  of  only  eight  years  old,  in 

o  A.  M.  391d»    Ant.  J.  C  91.     Joatiii.  L  xxxviii.  c  1. 
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his  place,  oaiised  him  to  be  called  Ariamthes,  and  gave 
him  Gordius  for  bis  governor.^  The  Cappadocians» 
not  being; /i^le  to  bear  the  vexations  of  tiit  lieutenants 
of  Mithridifttes,  rose  in  arms^  called  in  AriaratheSi.  the 
late  kingV  brother,  from  Asia,  and  placed  him  upon 
the  throne^ 

Ariarathes  IX.  Soon  after  his  returh,  Mithridates 
attacked,  overthrew^  and  expeUed  him  the  kingdom. 
That  young  prince's  grief  brought  a  distemper  on  hitn, 
of  ^hich  he  died  soon  after.  Mithridates  had  reestab- 
lished his  son  upon  the  throne. 

Nicofnedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  apprehending  that 
Mithridates,  being  in  possession  of  Cappadoda,  might 
fall  upon  hb  dominions,  set  up  an  infant  of  eight  years 
old,  to  whom  he  also  gave  the  name  of  Ariarathes, 
and  sent  dq)Uties  to  the  Romans  to  demand  the  king- 
dom of  his  father  in  his  name*  Queen  Laodioe  his 
wife,  went  exfH^ssly  to  Rome  to  support  the  impos- 
tiu^,  and  to  testify  that  she  had  three  sons  by  Ariara- 
thes Vn.  of  whom  this,  which  she  produced,  was 
the  last»  Mithridates,  on  his  side,  ventured  to  have 
assurances  made  by  Gordius;  that  this  son,  whom  he 
had  placed  upon  the  throne,  was  the  son  of  that  Ari> 
arathes  who  had  been  killed  in  the  war  against  Aris- 
tonicus.  What  times  were  these  !  What  a  series 
is  here  of  frauds  and  impostures  !  The  Roman 
people  saw  through  them  ;  and,  not  to  support  diem 
on  either  side,  decreed  that  Mithridates  should  re* 
nounce  Cappadocia,  which  for  the  future  should  enjoy 
its  liberty,  and  govern  itself  as  it  thought  proper. 
But  the  Cappadocians  sent  to  Rome  to  declare  that 
liberty  was  insupportable  to  them,  and  to  demand  a 
king.    We  may  jtts%  be  astcmished  at  the  taste  of  a 

r  Justin.  1.  sxx^ii.  c.  2. 
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pooplc  wfae  ciMid  prefer  sloveiy  lo  libcrtjr ;  but  Ame 
are  capricious  and  corrupt  nations,  to  which  the  mo-' 
in^chiod  it  better  adapted  dum  the  repubiioan  govern- 
ment  i  and  tbere  ar&few  people  who  are  wise  enough 
to  'make  a  noderatrose  of  perfect  and  entire  Hbeity. 
The  Cappadocians  electad,  or  rather  received  from 
die  Romana,  AriofaaRaaea'  for  thei^  king,  whose  fisimiiy 
waa  extioct  at  the  third  gMcratian. 
.  ^AnobarEanesL  Tjidsnevr  prince  did  not  enjbj  his 
dignitjr  in  peace.  Mithraaa  and  Bagoas,  genends  of 
TigraneSt  droYC  him  out  of  Cappadocia,  and  rrin* 
anted  Ariarathes^  eon  of  MitfaridateB.  The  Botnans 
eauaed  Ariobarsaneatobereinatated  Hewaaexpd- 
ltd  some  time  after  by  an  army  sent  by  Miduidates 
into  Cappadocia,  in  fiivour  of  bis  son*  SyHa*  hai^ 
obtained  great  advantages  over  Midiridates,  eompeOed 
htm  to  abandon  Cappadacia«  Some  thne  after,  at  die 
inadgation  of  dM  prince,  Tigranes  invaded  that  king- 
dom, and  carried  oflF  three  hundred  thousand  men,  to 
whom  he  gave  lands  in  Armenia.  'Ariobarzaiies,iPi4io 
had  escaped  to  Rome  before  the  invasion,  was  not 
restored  tiU  Pompey  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  with 
Mitbridatea. 

.  Ariobarsanes  11.  Pompey  bad  considerably  en- 
Iflrgod  the  dominions  of  Ariobsffzanes,  when  he  re- 
placed: him  on  the  throne  of  Cappadocia. '  His  son 
sttcceeded  to  all  that  great  inheritance,  but  did  not 
keep  it  long;  he  was  killed  some  time  before  Cicero 
went  to  command  in  Cilicia.    The  prince  who  rei^^oed 

*  1  A.  M.  3915.  Ant  J.  C.  89.  Appian.  in  Mitk.  p.  lT6f  &c.  Justin.  1. 
lapcvtli.  c  3.    Plat,  in  SylU. 
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at  that  time  was  Ariobarzanes  III.  grandson  of  Ario- 
barzanes  L 

Ariobarzanes  III.    •  Cicero,  upon  quitting  Rome, 
had  received  orders  to  &vonr  and  protect  Ariobarzanes 
with  all  poasiUe  care,  as  a  prince  whose  welfare  was 
dear  to  the  senate  and  pec^  ;  a  glorious  testimonial, 
which  had  never  before  been  granted  to  any  king* 
Cicero  punctually  eixecitted  die  order  of  the  senate. 
When  he  arrived  in  Ciltcia,  Ariobarzanes  was  menaced 
with  b^i^g  killed,  as  his  father  had  been,    A  conspir. 
acy  was  on  foot  against  him  in  favour  of  his^  brother 
Ariarathes.    The  latter  declared  to  Cicero,  that  be  had 
BO  part  in  that  plot  i  that  indeed  he  had  been  earnestly 
sc^cited  to  accept  the  kh^dom,  but  that  he  had  always 
been  infinitely  averse  to  such  thoughts  during  the  life 
of  his  brother,  who  had  no  issue.    Cicero  employed 
the  authority  of  his  office,  and  all  the  credit  his  high 
reputaticm  gave  him,  to  dispel  the  storm  widi  wfaidi 
the  king  was  threatened.     *His  endeavo«n*s  were  suc- 
cessful ;  he  saved  the  king's  life  and  crown  by  his 
constancy,  and  a  generous  disinterestedness,  which 
rendered  him  inaccessible  to  all  the  attempts  that  were 
made  to  corrupt  his  integrity,  and  to  make  him  change 
9ides.     The  greatest  danger  came  from  the  high  priest 
of  Comana.    There  were  two  principal  cities  of  that 
name,  the  one  in  Cappadocia,  and  the  other  in  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus.*^    They  were  consecrated  to  Bel- 
lona,  and  observed  almost  the  same  ceremonies  in  the 

•  A.  M.  9953.  Ant.  J.  C  51.  Clc  Epist.  2,  et  4.  t  ziv.  ftd  FaniL  et 
EpUt.  SO.  i.  V.  ad  Attic. 

*  Ariobarzanea  opera  mea  vivit,  regnat  '£?  ^A^Um  c<wailio  et  anotori- 
tate»  et  quod  proditoribua  ejus  a^^oo-itof  fi*y  non  modo  aJ'm^oStmmtf  pne* 
bui>  regem,  regnamqoe  aervavi.    Cic.  Epist  20. 1.  v.  ad  Attic. 

•  Strab<  I,  xii.  p.  535  et  55^7. 
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worship  of  that  goddess*  The  one  was  formed  upon 
the  model  of  the  other  ;  that  of  Pontus  upon  that  of 
Cappadocia^  It  is  of  the  latter  we  speak  in  this  place. 
The  teoqJe  of  that  goddess  was  endowed  with  great 
e^atest  and  served  by  a  great  number  of  persons, 
under  the  authoruy  of  apontiff,  a  man  of  great  credit, 
and  so  considerable,  that  only  the  king  was  his  sope- 
rior ;  he  was  generally  of  the  blood  rc^aU  His  dignity 
was  for  lifi^  Strabo  says,  that  in  his  time  there  were 
above  six  thousand  persons  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  this  temple.  From  hence  the  high  priest  was  so 
powerful ;  and  ^  in  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  might 
have  occasioned  a  very  dangerous  war,  and  involved 
Ariobarzanes  in  great  difficulties,  had  he  thought  pro- 
per to  defend  himself  by  force  of  arms,  as  it  was  be- 
lieved he  would ;  for  he  had  troops,  both  horse  and 
foot,  ready  to  take  the  field,  ^th  great  funds  to  pay 
and  subsist  them.  But  Cicero,  by  his  prudence,  pre* 
vailed  upon  him  to  retire  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
leave  Ariobarzanes  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  it. 

During  the  civil  war  between  Cesar  and  Porapey, 
Ariobarzanes  marched  with  some  troops  to  the  latter,^ 
who  were  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  This,  no 
doubt,  was  the  reason  that  Cesar  laid  Ariobarzanes 
under  contribution.  It  is  certain  that  he  exacted  very 
considerable  sums  of  money  from  him ;  "^  for  that  prince 


*  Cum  mftgmtm  bdlnm  in  C«pptdocU  coficharetur,  •!  saoerdot 
se.quod  facturus  puUbfttur,  defendetet  Adole«ceiM  et  equiUto  etpedU 
Utu  et  pecunia  paratus,  et  toto,  lis  qui  novari  aliqutd  rolebant,  perfeci  ut 
e  regno  ille  discederet;  rexque  sine  tumultu  ac  fine  armis,  omnl  ancto- 
ritete  Mie  eommunka,  regnnm  com  dignitate  ol>tineret  Cic.  Epitt  4- 
lib.  XT.  ad  FamH. 

^  Cesar  de  Bell.  Cir.  1.  iiL    Hist  de  Bell.  Alex. 
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represented  to  htm  that  it  would  be  impos^le  for  hmi 
to  pay  them  if  Fhamaces  continued  to  plunder  Cappa« 
docia.  Cesar  was  then  in  Egypt ;  from  whence  he 
set  out  to  reduce  Fhamaces  to  reason.  He  passed 
through  Cappadocia,  and  made  such  regulations  there, 
as  imply  that  Ariobarzanes  and  his  brother  were  in  no 
very  good  understanding,  and  entirely  subjected  the 
latter  to  the  authority  of  the  former.  After  Cesar  had 
Conquered  Fhamaces/  he  gave  part  of  Cilicia  and  Ar^ 
menia  to  Ariobarzanes, 

^  This  good  treatment  gave  the  murderers  of  Cesar 
reason  to  believe  that  the  king  of  Cappadocia  would  not 
favour  their  par^.  He  did  not  q)enly  declare  against 
them;   but  he  refused  to  enter  into  their  alliance* 

This  Conduct  gave  them  a  just  diffidence  of  him ;  so 
that  Cassius  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  not  to 
spare  him*  He  attacked  him,  and  having  taken  him 
prisoner,  put  him  to  death« 

Ariarathes  X«  By  the  death  of  Arioberzanesi  the 
kingdom  of  Cappadocia  remained  to  his  brother  An- 
Urathes.  The  possession  of  it  was  disputed  with  him 
by  Sisinna,  the  eldest  son  of  Glaphyra,  wife  of  Arche- 
laus,  high  priest  of  Bellona,  at  Comana  in  Cappado* 
cia.  This  Archelaus  was  the  grandson  of  Archelaus, 
a  Cappadocian  by  nation,  and  general  of  an  army  in 
Greece  for  Mithridates  against  Sylla.  He  abandcmed 
the  party  of  Mithridates  in  the  second  war,  as  we  shall 
relate  in  the  twenty  second  book,'  aiid  joined  die  Ro« 
mans*  He  left  one  son,  riso  named  Archelaus,  who 
married  Berenice,  queen  of  Egypt,  and  was  killed  six 

«  DM.  1.  xlH.  p.  1S3.  yA.M.3968.    Ant.  J.  C  42.   Dioa.l.4r. 

*  Strtb.  1.  zli.  p.  558.    Dtod.  I.  xxxix.  p.  116. 
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fiEKMiths  after  in  a  battle.  He  obtained  a  rery  honour- 
able dignity  of  Pompey,  which  was  the  high  priesthood 
of  Comana  in  Cappadocia.  His  son  Archelaus  pos^ 
sessed  it  after  him.  He  married  Glaphyra,  a  lady  of 
extraordinary  beauty^  and  had  two  sons  by  her,  Sisio- 
na  and  Archelaus.  *  They  first  disputed  the  kingdom 
of  Cappadocia  with  Ariarathes,  who  possessed  it.  Mark 
Anthony  was  the  judge  of  this  difference,  and  determin- 
ed it  in  favour  of  Sisinna«  What  became  of  him  is 
not  known ;  history  only  tells  us,  that  Ariarathes  re- 
ascended  the  throne.  Five  or  six  years  after,  Mark 
Anthony  expelled  him,*"  and  set  Archelaus,  the  second 
son  of  Glaphyra,  upon  the  throne. 

Archelaus.  <^  That  prince  became  very  powerful. 
He  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Mark  Anthony  i  by  join* 
ing  him  with  good  troops  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  He 
was  so  fortunate,  notwithstanding  that  conduct,  to 
escape  the  resentment  of  Augustus*  He  was  suffered 
to  keep  possession  of  Cappadocia,  and  was  almost  the 
(miy  one  treated  with  so  much  favour. 

^  He  assisted  Tiberius  to  reestablish  Tigi:anes  in 
Armenia,  and  obtained  of  Augustus,  Armenia  Minora 
and  a  great  part  of  Cilicia*  Tiberius  rendered  lum 
gree^  services  with  Augu^tus^  especially  when  his  sub- 
jects brought  accusations  against  him  before  that 
prince.  He  pleaded  his  cause  himself^  and  was  the  oc- 
casion of  his  gaining  it.  Archelaus  fixed  his  resi* 
dence  in  the  island  of  Eleusis  near  the  coast  of  Cilicia, 

•.A.J4.3963.    Aot^J.Q.4U    AppiM  de  BelL  Oir.  L  r*  p.  OTS. 

^  A.  M.  3968.    Ant  J.  C.  36.    Diod.  L  xliz.  p.  411. 

<  A.M.  3973.    Ant  J.  €.31.    Plut  in  Anton,  p.  944; 

^A.M.3984.    Ant  J.  C.  20.    J^eph.  Antiq.  1.  xv. c  5.    Dfed.Ltir. 

p.  526.    Sueton.  in  Tib.  c.  viii,    Diod.  I  Ivii.  p.  614,  Strab.  L  sir.  p*  (^ 
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and  baykig  marrieMl  Pjrtbodoris,  t9ie  uridow  of  Pole- 
TOODi  king  of  Pontes,  he  considerably  augmented  hjs 
fomtr.  Eor  as  fthe  soms  cf  Pdemon  were  infants  :9t 
tiiat  timq,  he  had  undoubtedly  jtlie  admimstration  of 
their  kingdom  j<mitijr  with  their  mother. 

^  His  veig3i  uras  veiy  long  ^d  happy ;  but  his  latter 
years  «irere  unfoitunate  in  ^ect  of  Tiberius^s  revenge. 
That  ptinoe,  m4io  saw  with  pain  that  Cuius  and  Lucius, 
the  sons  of  Agrippa,  grandsons  of  Augustus,  and  his 
-sons  hf  adoption,  wec«e  raised  by  degrees  above  him  ;^ 
to  avoid  'giving  umbrage  to  the  two  young  :Cesars, 
and  to  spare  himself  die  mortification  of  being  witness 
to  tibeir  aggrandizement,  demanded  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  retire  to  Rhodes^  under  pretext  that  he  had 
occasion  to  withdraw  from  business  and  the  hurry  of 
Rome  for  the  reestablisment  of  his  health.    His  retreat 
was  considered  as  a  resd  banishment,  and  people  began 
to  neglect  him  as  a  person  in  disgrace,  and  did  not  be- 
lieve it  safe  to  appear  his  friends.    ^  During  his  stay  at 
Rhodes,  king  Arcbdaus,  who  was  not  very  remote  from 
dience,  residing  generally  at  Eleusis,'*  paid  him  no 
honours,    forgetting  die  great  obligations  he  had  to 
him.     it  was  not,  says  Tacitus,  out  of  pride   or 

•  A.  M.  3988.  Ant.  J.  C.  16.  Diod.  in  Excerpt,  p.  662.  Suetonia 
Tib.  c.  10.    VtlL  Pute^c.  I.  ii.  c.  99. 

'Ne  fulgor  suus  orientium  juvenum  obstaret  initiis,  dissimulata  causa 
conailii  sui,  commeatum  ab  socero  atque  eodem  vitrico  acquiescendi  a 
continuatione  laborum  pctiit.    petarc.  I.  ii*  c.  99- 

s  Rex  Archelaus  quinquagesimum  annum  Cappadocia  potiebatur/invi 
aus  Tlberio,  quodeum  Rhodi  agefitiem  nullo  officio  coluisset.  Nee  id 
Archelaus  per  superbiam  omiserat^  sed  ab  intimis  Aug^ti  monitus  ; 
quia  florente  Caio  Cxsare  anitsoque  ad  ren  Ori^Us,  intuta  Tiberii  ami- 
citia  credebatur.    Tacit.  Annal.  I.  ii.  c.  42. 

^  Eleusis  was  but  six  logues  distant  from  Rhodes.     Strab.  I.  siv* 
p.  651. 
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haughtiaess,  but  by  the  advice  of  Augustus's  princir 
pal  friends,  who  believed  the  amity  of  Tiberius  dan- 
gerous at  that  time.  On  the  contrary,*  when  yoimg 
Caius  Cesar,  appointed  governor  of  the  east,  was  sent 
into  Armenia  by  Augustus,  to  appease  the  troubles  of 
that  country,  Archelaus,  who  looked  upon  him  as  the 
future  successor  to  the  empire,  paid  him  all  kind  of 
honours,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  zeal  with 
which  he  paid  his  court  to  him.  Politicians  are  often 
mistaken  in  their  conjectures,  for  want  of  a  clear  in- 
sight  into  futurity.  It  had  been  more  consistent  wiA 
prudence  and  wisdom  in  Archelaus  to  have  observed 
such  a  conduct  as  had  been  agreeable  to  each  of  the 
princes,  who  might  both  arrive  at  the  empire*  Some- 
thing  of  this  nature  is  observed  of  Pomponius  Atticus,^ 
who,  during  the  divisions  with  which  the  republic  was 
torn  at  di£ferent  times,  always  knew  how  to  render  him- 
self agreeable  to  both  parties. 

Tiberius  never  forgot  the  injurious  preference  that 
had  been  given  to  his  rival,  which  was  the  more  offen^ 
sive  to  him  as  it  argued  an  ungrateful  disposition  in 
Archelaus.  He  made  him  highly  sensible  of  this  when 
he  became  master.  Archelaus  was  cited  to  Rome,' 
as  having  endeavoured  to  excite  troubles  in  the  prov- 
ince.   Livia  wrote  to  him ;  and  wiAout  dissembling 

*  A.  M.  4002.    Ant.  J.  C.  2. 

^  Hoc  quale  sit,  facilius  existimabit  is»  qui  judicare  quantx  sit  sspi- 
entix,  eorum  retinere  usum  benevolentiamque  inter  quos  maziroaniXB 
reruronon  ^lum  stinulatio,  sed  obtrectatio  tantointeicedebat,  quantum 
fuit  incidere  necesse  inter  Cssarum  atque  Antoniuni,  cum  se  uterqne 
principem  non  solum  urbis  Romanae  sed  orbls  terrarum  esse  cuperet 
Corn.  Nep.  in  Attic,  c.  20. 

I  A.M. 4020.     A.D.  16. 
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the  emperor's  anger,  gave  him  hopes  of  pardon,  pro- 
vided he  came  in  person  to  demand  it.  This  was  a 
snare  laid  for  drawing  him  out  of  his  kingdom.  "*  The 
king  of  Cappadocia  either  did  not  perceive  it,  or 
dared  not  act  as  if  he  did:  He  set  out  for  Rome,  was 
very  ill  received  by  Tiberius,  and  saw  himself  pro- 
ceeded against  as  a  criminal.  Dion  assures  us,  that 
Archelaus,  depressed  with  age,  was  generally  believed 
to  have  lost  his  reason ;  but  that  in  reality  he  was  per- 
fectly in  his  senses,  and  counterfeited  the  mad  man, 
because  he  saw  no  other  means  of  saving  his  life.  The 
senate  passed  no  sentence  against  him ;  but  age,  the 
gout,  and,  more  than  these,  the  indignity  of  the  treat- 
ment he  was  made  to  suffer,  soon  occasioned  his  death. 
He  had  reigned  fifty  two  years.  After  his  death  Cap- 
padocia  was  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

This  kingdom  was  very  powerful.  The  revenues 
of  Cappadocia  were  so  considerable  when  Archelaus 
died,  that  Tiberius  thought  himself  able,  from  his  new 
acqu'isition,  to  abate  the  half  of  a  tax  he  had  caused  to 
be  levied.  He  even  gave  that  province  some  relief, 
and  would  not  exact  from  it  all  the  duties  it  had  paid 
the  last  king. 

The  kings  of  Cappadocia  generally  resided  at  Ma- 
zaca,"  a  city   situate  upon  the  mountain  Ai^a,  and 

*  lUe  ignaniB  doli»  vel  si  intelligere  videretur,  vim  metuens^  in  urbem 
properat;  exceptutque  immiti  a  principe,  etmox  accutatus  a  senatu; 
non  ob  crimina,  qute  tingebantur^  aed  angore,  simol  fessus  senio,  et 
quia  regibos  squa,  nedum  infima,  insolita  sunt,  finem  vii«  sponte  an 
fatoimplevit    Tacit  Annal*  1.  ii.  c  43. 

•  Strab.  L  xii.  p.  537—539. 
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governed  by  the  laws  of  Charondaiu^  This  city  wu 
built  up6n  the  river  Melas,  which  emptiest  itself  imo 
the  Euphrates.  A  king  6f  Cappadocia,  wiioin  Stmbo 
(Mily  calls  Ar'mrathes,  without  mendoning  the  time 
when  he  lived,  havmg  filled  up  the  mouths  of  this 
river,  it  overflowed  all  the  rieighbotmng  countiy; 
^er  which,  he  caused  small  islands  to  be  made  in  it| 
after  the  manner  of  the  Cyclades,  where  he  passed  part 
of  his  life  in  puerile  diversions.  The  river  broke  the 
dams  of  its  mouths ;  fsid  the  waters  returned  into  their 
ohanneK  The  Euphrates,  having  received  them,  over- 
flowed, and  did  incredible  damage  in  Cappadocia. 
The  Galatians,  who  inhabited  Phrygia,  suffered  i^ 
great  losses  by  that  torrent ;  for  which  they  insisted 
upon  being  made  amends* 

They  demanded  three  hundred  talents  ci  the  king 
of  Cappadocla,  and  made  the  Romans  their  judges* 

^  Cappadocia  abounded  with  horses,  asses^  and 
mules.  It  was  from  thence  the  horses  were  brought, 
so  particularly  allotted  for  the  use  of  the  emperors, 
that  the  consuls  themselves  were  forbid  to  have  any  of 
them.  It  furnished  also  great  numbers  of  ^^ves  and 
false  witnesses.  The  Cappadocians  were  reported  to 
accustom  themselves  to  the  bearing  of  torments  from 
their  infancy,  and  to  put  one  another  to  the  question  by 
the  rack  and  other  methods  of  torture,  in  order  to  in- 
ure themselves  against  the  pains  their  &lse  witnesses 
might  one  day  expose  them  to  sufier.     Thb  pe<^e 

•  Thb  ChBTondai  was  m  celebrated  legislator  of  GrxcU  Hmjqt,  of 
-whom  mention  has  been  made. 

f  Boch.  Phaleg.  L  iii.  c.  U.    ScboL  Persii. 

1  Mandpiis  locoples  eget  serit  Cappadocam  rex.    Horat- 
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exceeded  the  Greek  nation  in  perjury,'  though  the  lat- 
ter had  carried  that  vice  to  a  great  height,  if  we  may 
believe  Cicero,  who  ascribes  to  them  the  having  made 
this  manner  of  speaking  common  amongst  them; 
^^  Lend  me  your  evidence,  and '  I  will  pay  you  with 
mine*'* 

Cappadocia,  generally  speaking,  was  far  from  being 
a  country  of  great  geniuses  and  learned  med.  It 
has  produced,  however,  some  very  celebrated  authors. 
Strabo  and  Pausanias  are  of  that  number.  It  was  be- 
lieved especially,  that  the  Cappadocians  were  very  un- 
fit for  the  profession  of  orators ;  and  it  became  a  prov- 
erb, that  a  ^  rhetorician  of  that  country  was  as  hard 
to  be  found,  as  a  white  raven  or  a  flying  tortoise.  S. 
Basil  and  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule. 

'  Cic.  pro  FUc.  n.  9, 10.     *  Da  mihi  testimoniam  mutunm. 
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EXTRACT     FROM     THE  TRANSLATOR'S  ADVERTISEMENT. 

^^  The  work  we  here  present  the  reader,  has  already  acquired  so 
great  a  reputation,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  impertinent  to  attempt 
a  panegyric  of  it  at  this  time  ;  for  the  most  learned  and  ingenious 
journalists  have  honoured  it  with  the  highest  and  most  just  enco- 
miums in  their  periodical  pieces,  and  applauded  it  as  one  of  the 
completest  treatises  ever  published  on  the  subject  of  polite  litera- 
ture. Nor  have_  particular  writers  of  the  greatest  &me,  and  the 
finest  taste,  been  wanting  in  their  praises  of  it.  In  short,  were  we 
to  transcribe  all  the  culogiums  which  have  been  made  on  this  com- 
position, we  should  write  a  volume,  instead  of  a  prospectus.  If  ever 
a  writer  strewed  the  paths  to  science  with  roses,  it  is  Mr.  RoK 
lin."  He  observes  further  of  him,  as  a  tutor  in  the  College  at  Paris, 
^  Thrice  happy  the  pupils,  who  were  under  the  tuition  of  a  gen 
tleman,  in  whom  knowledge  and  sweetness  of  temper  are  so  agree- 
ably blended  1 

^^  He  discovers  so  consummate  a  knowledge  in  the  several  arts 
he  professed,  that,  to  consider  him  in  this  light,  one  would  conclude 
he  had  never  stirred  out  of  a  college  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  so 
much  of  the  gentleman,  in  the  dress  of  his  style  and  diction,  that 
•nc  would  imagine  he  had  spent  his  wliole  life  at  courts." 
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